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OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
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LEGISLATION 
COBA P. BBE3S, ACTING BUDGET OFFICEB 

CHABLES KILLEB, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRET ABY, BUDGET 
Mr. Flood, The committee will come to order. 

WITNESS INTRODtJOnOK 

Now we have the Office of Education, The presentation will be made 
by the Commissioner of Education, Dr. John Ottina, 

We have a biographical sketch of you which we will place in the 
record at this point, 

[The biographical sketch follows :] 

(1) 
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BIOOBAPHiCAL BKEtCH 

Name: John R. Ottina. 
Position : U.S. Com miss toner. 

Birthplace and date : lios Angeles, Callt, November 5, 1931. 

Education: University of California at Los AnjBroles, 1953, Bachelor of Arts, 
University of California at Los Angeles, 1959, Master of Arts. University of 
Southern California, 1904, Doctor of Philosophy. 

Experience— Present : U.S. Commissioner. 1971^72 : Deputy Commissioner for 
Ptannlnjiti Evaluation and, Management, OK, 1970-71 : Deputy Commissioner for 
Development, OB, 196^10; Executive vice president, Computer Systems, King, 
Resources Co. and chairman of the board and president. Worldwide Information 
Systems, Los Angeles. 

195S-C0: Vice president, System Development Corp. Santa Monica, 195^-58; 
Mathematical Analyst Lockheed Aircraft Corp. Los Angeles, 1954-56: Teacher, 
Secondary School, Los Angeles. 

Association memberships: California Teachers Association, Association for 
Computing Machinery, American Management Association. 

Publications: Papers published in the following: Information System Science 
and Technology, System Engineering Conference, Symposia on Computer Pro- 
gram for Command and Control Systems (Shape Technical Center), California 
Journal of Educational Research. 



BIOOEAPHIOAL SKETCH 

Name: Duane J. Mattbels. 

Position : Acting Executive Deputy Commissioner, Office of Education. 
Birthplace and date : Ellendale, N. Dak., October 20. 1927. 
Education: University of North Dakota (Ellendale branch), 1950, B.S. Unl- 
verslty of Northern Colorado, 1954, M.A. Stanford University, 1971, M.E A. 
Graduate Study: Mankato State OUege, 1956; Columbia University, 1962; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1963. - 

Experience : Present, Acting Executive Deputy CJommlssIoner. 1971-74, Deputy 
Commissioner for School Systems* Office of Education. 196^71, Stanford Unl- 
verslty» Graduate Study. 1964-69, Commissioner of Education, Minnesota. 1958- 
64, Owatonna Public Schools, Owatonna, Minn., superintendent of schools. 1956- 
58, Owatonna Junior-Senior High School, Owatonna, Minn., assistant principal. 
1954-56 Oranlte Palls Junior-Senior High Schools, Granite Falls, Minn., princl* 
pal. 1953^54, LeRoy Junior-Senior High School, LeRoy, Minn., principal, class- 
room teacher, athletic coach. 1960^, Granite Falls Junior-Senior Hfgh School, 
Granite Falls, Minn., classroom teacher of science and mathematics and athletic 
coach. 

Association memberships : National Education Association. American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. Phi Delta Kappa. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKCTrCH 

Name : Charles Miller II. 

Position : Deputy Assistant Secretary, Budget 

Birthplace and date : Philadelphia, Pa., November 22» 1923. 

Education: B.A., Princeton University 1947, major, history; M.A., University 
of Pennsylvania 194S, major, political science. 

Honors : Graduated cum laude from Princeton, 1947. Elected to National Social 
Science Honor Society (PI Gamma Mu) 1948. Superior Service Award, DHEW, 
1964. Quality salary Increase, November 1968. 

Military service: 1943-46, U.S. Army, 2d Lieutenant. 

Experience: Present, Deputy Assistant Secretary, Budget. 1969-70, Director, 
Division of Budget Office of the Secretary, DHEW. 1968-69, Director, Office of 
Financial Management, HSMHA, DHEW. 1967^, Director of Finance, Public 
Health Service, DHEW. 1965-67, Chief, Financial Management Branch, NIH, 
DHEW. 1960-65, Chief, Management Policy Branch, NIH, DHEW. 1958-60, As- 
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sistant to Assistant Secretair for Administration, DHEW. 195(MSS, Mana . nient 
Analyst, Social Security Administration, DHBW. 

Mr. Flood. Do you have anybody with you that you want us to m^set f 
Dr. Ottika. I would like to introduce my colleagues at the table* To 
my left is an old acquaintflnce of yours, Atr. Peter Muirhead, Deputy 
Commissioner for Postsecondary Education. To his left is Dr. Ed- 
ward Martin, Associate Commissioner of Office of Programs for the 
Handicapi7ed. 

To my right is Duane Mattheis, Acting Deputy Commissioner* To 
liis right Dr. Willinm Pierce, Deputy Commissioner, Bureau of Occu- 
pational and Adult Education. Robert R. Wheeler, Acting Deputy 
(.'Commissioner^ Bureau of School Systems. You will recognize your 
old friend, Mr. Miller, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Budget, 

Mr. Flood. Conunissioner^ I hope you realize the committee will 
need the full cooperation of both you and your staflf in order to get 
through the hearmgs on the 1975 budget. I know you are busy with rt 
lot of things between here and everyplace else, but I point oiit to you 
that the members of the committee have a few things to do as well. 
People say to me "Flood, how do you keep that waisthnc You spend 
a couple of weoks with me around here ajia you will find out. 

As of 0:30 this morning — and this is the first time this ever hap- 
pened since I have been on the Appropriations Committee, which has 
oeen a long time. From back in 1945 I have been on several subcom- 
mittees and so on. But we had not received a single opening statement 
on any of the education budget requests, not one, at 9:30 this morning. 

By the way, this includes your own opening statement, I just don"t 
telieve it. 

Frankly I can't understand the delay because you have certainly had 
plenty of time. The members of this committee simply must have this 
opening statement at the very, very least 24 hours before the hearings. 
Ihese members are on other subcommittees with hearings now. You 
know that. They are in and out. They want these statements. They 
take them homo and read those things. I take them with me. It is even 
move difficult for the statl. 

There is no sense in going on about this but it is simply appalling. 

Dr. OmxA. Mr. Chairman, let me reassure you we do understand 
the need for the statement and we will make sure 

Mr. Flood. I can't imagine it is your fault. You are probably as 
surprised as I am. That is my guess; I don't know. I don't want you 
to pass the buck or anything like that. 

I doh^t want to break down and cry, but I am not kidding. It is very, 
very bad. 

iWtor, you liave a prepared statement, finally. How dp you want 
to proceed with it? 

Dr. Omsx If I may again apologize for it being late, perhaps it 
would serve the committee best if I proceeded to read the prepared 
statement, 

Mr. Fiax)ik All right, suppose you do. 

Opexino Statomknt 

Dr. OrnxA. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: It is a 
pleasuixi to be here once again and to present our budget proposals 

er|c 
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for fiscal year 1975. You will hear today many familiar tlieme.s as we 
delineate the ideas fijul objectives that have guided us in developing 
our request for the coming yeai'. Although our basic goals in education 
have not changed since last year, wo have continued to develop new 
ideas and to improve those approaches which wc think will move us 
toward the overall objective of enhancing the quality of education in 
this Nation. - 

Our analysis of the history and de>'elopment of Office of Education 
programs has revealed a consistent pattern : As problems were recog- 
nized or as issues surfaced, Congress and/or the executive branch re- 
sponded bv establishing a new program. This ad hoc method of coping 
with challenges and crises has reached the point of diminishing re- 
turns. As programs have multiplied, well-intentioned efforts have 
run the real risk of diluted effect. 

To counter the proliferation of categorical aid programs, we have 
been developing what we Ijelieve is a more coherent approach to the 
myriad of educational issues that confront us. However, in construct- 
mg this approach^ we have had to take into account certain con- 
stramts. These constraints, familiar to anyone involved in the Amer- 
ican education scene today, are historical and financial in nature. ' 

The first is presented by the traditional roles of the States and the 
local school districts. Between them, they share the major responsi- 
bility for the support of education and the determination of curricula, 
teaching certification, and funding practices. Few, I think, would 
willingly exchange this for a greater Federal presence, nor would we 
at the Federal level find this desirable. We have therefore consistently 
sought to bo supportive of State and local initiatives and not to in- 
trude upon their proper functions. 

The second constraint concerns funding. Whih congressional appro- 
priations for education have risen dramatically since the bivakthrough 
of land grant legislation in 1890 and the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, 
pressure always exists for a larger Federal share of the total cost. 
However, we have been guided by a basic policy of limiting the Fed- 
eral role to addressing national priorities and therefore have sought 
only those funds necessary and critical to our appropriate function. 

At the same tiine^ tlie issues that confront us today arc pervasive 
and national in scope: illiteracy ; the legal and moral requirements of 
desegregation; the need to equaHze f^ostsecondary educational oppor- 
tunities; the goal of bringing minorities, the handicapjjed, and other 
disadvantarred groups into fhe mainstream of our educational system; 
the desirability of determining the l>est way to improve the quality 
of education. 

The challenge, then, ]ms been to develop an effective Federal role 
in education given the very constraints that would seem to determine 
only a marginal impact on problems of the magnitude as those I just 
mentioned. The resohition. I l>eHeve, is for us at the Federal level to 
work within these constraints and develop a strategy that will insure 
that available Federal funds are brought to bear in an effective way 
on these major problems. We should not yield to demands that the 
Federal Government assume the funding responsibility for every e(hi- 
cational activity. 
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OOAT^ OF PRESENT AVPROPRIATIOX REQUtST 

We believe that the basic Federal role in education is to equalize 
opportunity at all levels of education for all individuals. We are con- 
cerned not only that individuals Imve access to educational services 
but that less advantage<l iudividiiais have an equal opportunity to 
i-each their fulfiUment. Two of our major i)rograins to support ac- 
cess are the civil rights pmgnun and the program for the han^capped 
wliich have focused on unique as^iccts of the goal of equalizing educa- 
tional opnortunity. Our postsecondary student aid programs are also 
concenied with extending cmmlity of opportunity by assuring access. 
Through scver-al measures designed to remove financial barriers and 
through considerable funding support, educational opportunity has 
been greatly extended at the postsecondaiy level. 

Our large focus, liowever, lias been to assure that the disadvantaged 
receive appropriate services so that their progress through schdol is 
not hindered. This goal has supported compensatory education on a 
massive scale through title I of the ESE^. This law has authorized 
compensatory education services for the least advantaged of this coun- 
try's children— including the migrants, the handicapped, and the ne- 
glected or delinquents in State institutions. . . . - 

The Office of Kducation is also concerned about the quality of 
American education. We have therefore sought to improve the effec- 
tiveness of tl)e Nation*s educational system >vith support for pro- 
grams that assess educational progitj^ that demonstrate successful 
practices and that disseminate proven approaches or eductional prod- 
ucts. In thus dev'elojbiiig oar knowledge aboiit educfitibh ahd inaklftg^ 
this knowledge available to potential users, the ultimate benef^ciaryi 
of course, is the individual student. 

Right to read, bilingual educatioUj parts of education for the handi- 
capped, and evaluation and dissemination are some of the OE pro* 
grams that address the challenge of improving the effectiveness of 
educational practices and sharing the results of validated educational 
practices anu the results of research and development efforts with the 
education community nationally* 

A third goal is to improve the mechanisms by which funds are dis- 
tributed to recipients. We are supporting three approaches to thia 
goal. First, we are pi-oposing to target available funds cn fewer pro-^ 
grams so as not to dilute the impact of these funds. Second^ at the 
postsecondary level we have successfully worked with the Congress 
to obtain legislation and funding for an entirely. new concept in stu- 
dent aid whereby assistance goes directly to the students most in need 
and uniformly in proportion to need. Third, in elementary ancj second- 
ary education wc have proposed grants consolidation to provide a 
simplified and more equitable distribution of funds and a greater role 
for the State and local education agencies in determining how Fed- 
eral grants should be spent. 

Efforts to streamline the delivery of funds have affected our pro- 
posals in other areas as well. For example, we hope to see passage of 
legislation that will consolidate and simplify the various programs 
authorized for education for the handicapped. We are also proposing 
to replace the present authorization for emergency school aid that 
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requires a State allocation of funds with legislation that Avill provide 
project authority, enabling us to target aid precisely on those districts 
still in need of sf>ecial desegregation assistance* 

Our budget reflects a positive aj>proach to these thi^e goals of 
equalizing educational opportunity Tor all individuals, impro\'ing the 
efficienc^V and elTccti^ eness of our educational system, and iniprovinj^ 
mechanisms for the delivery of Federal aid in ways which will maxi- 
mize the opj/ortunity for choice in the use of these funds by the 
vecipients, whether they bo individuals, institutions, State or' local 
educational agencies, ov other organizations. Specificallv : 

Through compensatory education, education for the handi- 
capiwl, bilingual education, and i?icrcased oppoJtunities for 
education after high school, options are opened up for individuals 
who !uight otherwise ho severely limited in the range of choices 
available to them in life. 

Through the Federal effort to share knowledge about education, 
inforn\ation aDout alternatives in educational systems, curricula, 
and materials is assured so that real choices may be made by 
teachers and educators. 

Through program consolidation and funding reform, decision- 
juaking is moved away from the Federal bureaucracy and closer 
to those most aiTected/ 

STATHS OK AtmrORIZATIOXS 

I think it is appropriate at this point that I comment on the status of 
a\ithorizations for pit>grams incuuled in the budget t^quest or cur- 
rently funded. As you know, essentially nil of the authorities for 
elementary and secondary programs administered by the Office of 
Education expired technically on June 30, 10?3, but* were extended 
a\itomatically under section 41S(c) of the GEPA through June 30 of 
this year We require new authorizations for elementary and secondary 
education programs for fiscal year 1075, The only exceptions to this 
are the '^V" portion of Public 'Law 874 and Public Law 815 (the im- 
pact aid proo^rains), whtcli are permanently authorized, the new In- 
dian Education Act (title III of Public Law 874 and section 810 of 
ESEA) XDEA title III (enuipment^ which was extended in the 
FAhicatjon Arnondmonts of 1972^ and Follow Through u'hieh will bo 
autliorized under the 1-year automatic extension. All of the Education 
of the Handicapped Act except part F (Instructional Media), and 
tJ»o Adult Educ/ition Act except section 314 (adult Indians), the 
Environmental Kducntion Act, the Drug Abuse Education Act, and 
the Emergency Insuitid Student Ijom Act also lack authorization for 
fiscal year 1976, 

Wo have authority at least throtigh fiscal year 1D75 for our higher 
education programs, vocational education, Indian education, public 
library programs, t)ie Ejiiergenoy Scliool Aid Act, educational broad- 
casting facilities programs, and programs supported under the Co- 
operative Uesoarch Act. 

In those cases where authority will have expired by June 30, 1 am 
happy to report that an extension of authority in a form meeting our 
bu<lpet requests is incl\ided in House Resolution G9, passed by the 
JVruse, and in S, 1 539 pending before the Senate. 
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The Knviroiimojital Ediiontion Act is extended by H.T?. 3927, and 
the Dnig Abuse Kdiu^ation Act of 1970 is extended in H.K. 9450. Roth 
measures have i)as.sed tlie House and arc pending before the Senate, 
White not truly authorizing legishition, we have i-equested extension of 
the Kuiergenoy Insured Student Ix)an Act of 19{)9 which provides tlio 
basis for tlie additional iutei'est subsidy of up to l\ percent over the 
7 percent statutoril^v provided level for tlie guaranteed loan program. 



extension of this authority. We expect tliat final action will be taken 
taken by the two Houses on the conference import soon. 

Having expressed some of the ideas that helped determine our 
budget request this year and having outlined the status of authoriza- 
tions^ I would like now to focus on some of the highlights of that 
request. 

The Office of Education budget for fiscal year 1976 amounts to 
about $6 billion, slightly more than the $5.9 billion made available with 
the 1974 appropriation after the 5 percent authorized reduction. How- 
ever, our budget i^equcst is inextricably bound up with our proposals 
for new legislation, A full understanding^ tlierefore^ of our nscal year 
1975 Inquest can be gained only by a consideration of proposed legisla- 
tion at the same time. 

I am sure the committee does not need me to remind them that our 
budget request was submitted to you prior to the House^s action on 
House bill 69. The statements that wo have prepared follow in logic 
the sequence of the budget proposal that is beVore you. In each section 
I will ivy to connnent on w hat the effect of House bill 69 would be on 
that particular section* I am sure that the cpmmittee will bear with me. 

It IS a very difficult process to walk through because there are some 
diffci'cnces l)ct ween the two. 

Our major proposal to replace and reform expired legislation 
concerns elementary and secondary education^, vocational, and adult 
education. Grants consolidation would serve to simplify program 
operation, increase the flexibility of school administrators in meeting 
local priorities^ and provide new allocation formulae that would dis- 
tribute assistance to the States and localities more equitably. Forward 
funding, which we shall seek through a supplemental appropriations 
request this fiscal year as soon as we know what consolidations the 
Congress has authorized, will also allow for better planning and 
budgeting for use of tliese Federal funds by State and local officials. 

Through grants consolidation, wo originally proposed to focus on 
six priority areas: (1) Disadvantaged, (2) Imndicapped, (3) innova- 
tion, (4) snp{)ort services, (5) vocational education, and (6) adult 
education. 

We have been working long and hard with the Congress to develop 
an elementary and secondary education packiigo which will best serve 
to increase equal educational opportunity and provide for more effi- 
cient and effective delivery of services. Just recently^ the House passed 
H,R. 09. the Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments of 
1974. The Senate luis also i-eported out the Education Amendments of 
1974. S. We will continue to woik closely with the Congress to 
produce a result which is acceptable to all of us. 



H.R. 12253, on which the confe; 
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Our badgct proposed under gi*ants consolidation exceeds the total 
amount appropriated last year for the different programs to be con- 
solidated. Specifically, programs proposed for consolidation were 
funded at nearly $2.7 billion in fiscal year 1074. The fiscal year 1974 
proposed advanced funding supplemental would increase that amount 
to just over $2,8 billion and our fiscal year 1975 budget calls for almost 
$2.9 billion. 

The disadvantaged would modify title T of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act consolidating parts A, B and 0 and by 
adopting an updated distribution formula. We will bo asking funding 
for the new disadvantaged priority in an amount in excess of the 
total appropriations currently available for all of title I which was 
$1.72 billion. We shall request $1.88 billion in our forward funding 
supplemental and $1.9 billion for fiscal year 1976. We hope the bulk 
of the funds for this priority will continue to support projects in 
the basic skills— reading, writing, and arithmetic. Without these skills 
no person can ideally* be said to have equal educational opportunity. 

The handicapped priority will continue the State lormula grant 
program presently authorized by the Education for the Handicapped 
Act, part B. We will request '$47.5 million, the same as the 1974 
appropriation for this program in our proposed forward f undirig sup- 
plemental^ and $50 million for fiscal year 1975. Both H.K. 69 as passed 
by the House and S. 1539 as reported to the Senate continue this 
program. 

The stimulation of innovation is a most appropriate area for Fed- 
eral support. We proposed that the funds for four existing categorical 
programs be merged into one to allow the States a greater role in 
creating and adopting new models in instniction and cruidance that 
more effectively help students learn and develop. The four programs 
arc: supplementarj; centers and services (title III, ESEA), the En- 
vironmental ed»ication act, mitrition and health (section 8S of ESEA), 
and dropout prevention (section 807 of ESEA). The House, in its 
action on H.R. 69, adopted a slightly different grouping for this pur- 
pose by excluding the Environmental PMucation Act and adding title 
V of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (State department 
of education support^. 'While this grouping is no^ identical to the one 
we proposed^ we fina it reasonable and satisfactory. 

We also proposed to consolidates, under the priority called Support 
Services, title II and V of the Elementary and Secondary Edtication 
Act (library and textbooks, and State department of education sup- 
port) with title III of the National Defense Education Act (equip- 
ment and minor remodeling). This woidd allow a distribution which 
could be used flexibly by the States to support basic services. Once 
again the House, in imssing H.R. 69, has utilized a slightly different 
mix of programs by includin!? title V in the innovation category dis- 
cussed above and by extracting the guidance, counseling, ana testing 
portion of title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
from the innovation area and mcludin^r it in this catowry. We believe 
that this is a reasonable grouping which meets our basic purposes. 

In addition we also proposed a consolidation for adult education 
progranis to better enable the States to meet the challenpro of eliminat- 
ing functional illiteracy among the Nation's adults. Three existing 
categorical aid programs would be merged, with a single State 
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distribution, and the Commissioner's set-aside would be eliminated. 
1 l.R. Gf> as passed by the House atcomplislies this. The 1974 proposed 
f(jrward funding supplemental and the 1075 budget request would 
maintain the 1074 operating level of $63 million and thus 6ontinuc 
Ik^wMs to more than 800,000 adults 16 years and older who have less 
than ail eighth grade education. 

Finally, our budget proposal anticipated consolidation of the exist- 
ing nine separate programs of vocatiojial education into a more simpli- 
fied i>ackage. I would report that wo are making good progress in 
developnig the consolidation proposal in consultation with the voca- 
tional education conmuinity and other interested groups in the field 
of education. We have been promised hearings on vocational educa- 
tion by the irousc Committee on Education and Labor. We hope that 
these hearings and the accomplishment of this remaining consolida- 
tion can l^e acliicved soon so that wc can proceed with a budget request 
to this committee. 

In summaiy, our consolidated education grants legislative pro- 
posals seek to simi)lify Federal aid to education, and make it more 
manageable and responsive by reducing the number of programs, re- 
forming tlie ineclianism for getting the money out of Washington to 
where it is needed, and supporting the principle of State and local 
control of education. At the same time it preserves tl>e major areas ^f 
emplmsis— compensatory education, education for the liandicapped, 
innovation, support services, adult education, and vocational educa- 
tion—and thus maintains the focus of Federal funds on .established ^ 
Federal priorities. We are cjicouraged by the receptivity of Congress 
to the concept of consolidation and are particularly pleased by por- 
tions of H.R. 69 that relate to consolidation. 

Now I would like to turn to a discussion of the program under each 
separate appropriation. 

KLEMEKTAHY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Under the Elementar;y^ and Secondary Education appropriation, we 
are requesting $157,7 million which includes $iO million in a proposed 
hndgct ameiulment The apparent reduction for this appropriation 
from the fiscal year 1974 appropriation of $2.1 billion is of course not 
an actual deci'ease. Most of the programs formerly appropriated here 
are now included under legislative proposals for grants consolidation. 

Our request of $167.7 miliion for these programs remaining in this 
appropriation represents an increase of $8.3 million from their 1974 
appropriations. 

One of our major activities is Right to Read. We believe that re- 
ducing illiteracy in the United States requires both public and private 
re^urces, so our efforts in this area are meant to provide facifitating 
services and resources to stimulate education institutions, govern- 
mental agencies, and private organizations to improve and expand 
their reading and literacy activities. In fiscal ^'car 1975 our request 
for this program is $12 million. This will provide support for activi- 
ties to aid State education agencies' programs, to demonstrate the 
successful I'eading programs, to reform teacher training, and to dis- 
seminate reading information and materials. 
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Kn^nlhfi r^ '^'^'V?^''^'^^;^ inif mi fiscal year 1975 bnclgot request for 
Soffit ^n\^''' P^^^P^^^^S ^V'^ it^visions. Under fiilin^ual 

{\i nl^^^^^^^^^ Y^^^ Tv^!*^ I'equosting an additional $35 million. 
Me arc also i-equestinp; adcUtional $5 million for Civil Kmhi^ Ad- 
vjsory Services under tit e IV of the Civil Rights Act. The National 
Institute of Education will also bo talking to you about new proposals 
f^"^J^t«on in a bilingual setting. We will soon be sub- 
mitting a formal budget amendment detailing our proposals and hone 
that the authorizing legislation will be avaUable in time for you to 
consider them, , 

For Bilingual Education, the revisc<l request of $70 million rcD- 
resents an increase of $19,650,000 over the fiscal year 1974 appronria- 
tJon to support demonstration and training projects, 

V ^ i.*equesting $14 million for Education Broadcasting Projects. 
I his activity includes two separate programs, educational broadfcast- 
mg facilities and educational television programing. Support for Edu- 
cational broadcasting facilities is proposed at $7 million, a reduction 
of ^^8.7 iniHion m view of the substantial progress which has been 
matte in providing national coverage. Funds for educational television 
piograming are requested at $7 million, an increase of $4 million above 
J appropriation in fiscal year 1974. This increase will not only assist 
th^ development of new educational television programs but will also 
suppoit the Children's Television Workshop, producers of "Sesame 
btreet" and "1 he Electric Co.*' These programs have been successful, 
and educ^itional broadcastinjs: stations such as those aided by the edu* 
cational bmadcasting facilities program recently singled them out as 
two of the shows they most preferred to offer. 

iS? 1^^^ Through is an experimental program initiated in school year 
1967-68 to test several alternative approaches to educating disadvan- 
taged children in kindergarten through the third grade while attempt- 
ing t(rextcnd and reinforce the gains made by these children in Head 
htart or other preschool programs. Twenty-two approaches were in- 
stituted in 170 school districts and sites throughout the countrv in 
fiscal year 1974. ■ ■ 

The funding level for fiscal year 1974 is $41 million^ down from the 
$68 million in fiscal vear 1973, and in fiscal ^ ear 1975 we are proposing 
another reduction of $6 million. This continues the orderly phase out 
of this experiment, which will be concluded by the school year 1976-77, 

In view of the fact that attention has now been focused on drug 
abuse and drug education, the need for Federal funds to continue this 
effort is no longer necessary and we therefore propose to terminate 
Pedeml support in this area. 

SCirOOI> ASSISTANCE IS FKDERALLV AFFECTED AREAS 

We have included a request of $340.3 million for impact aid^ down 
$263 million from the fiscal year 1974 appropriatiom Federal impact 
aid well deserves to be considered among programs that equalize edu- 
cational opportunity since without Federal assistance^ States and 
localities where there are many families living on nontaxable Federal 
lands would lack the resources to adequately serv^e school children 
from these Federal installations. SAFA was originally devised to 
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coy wt that very inequity, But this rationale justly concerns only <«A** 
cluldmi whose pai-ents both live and work on Federal property: We 
^^J.^ ^^^^^ proposing to increase the amount for**A'> ehildren by $16.S 
milUon oveT the 1074 appropriation. We do not, however, feel that 
Pederiil subsidies for the education of «B'^ children are warranted 
since the parent$ of those children do not live on nontaxable property, 
or do work on nontaxable property and are the source of some local 
^^^^ citizen. It is the requested elimination of regular 
3(b) payments that accounts for most of our propoi^ reductlcm. How- 
ever^to soften the transition, we are requesting $40 million to be set 
aside for the hardship cases where the loss of this revenue would hiean 
a loss of more than 5 percent of a local school district's 1073-^74 oper- 
atmg budget, 

l3MKR0KNCir SOHOOt AID 

\ Wo^will be appearing before you at later time to discuss our pro- 
posals relating to desegr^ation. However,! lyould like to.touoh briefly 
on our proposed new legislation. , . 

The Federal Govetrnmeht throug;K its d^gregation programs has 
plr^^cd m impoHai)t role in assisting desegregatijig school districts 
to correct the inequities of a centuiy. df dual pc}io^^^^ 
nearly 4 years of Federal emergency assistance, changin 
stances require an approach different from Stat^ apportfonments and 
siKcial set-asides. We are therefore proposing new legislation under 
which it would bo possible to target aid mc>re dipeiiil^' on those schools 
districts still in need of special desegr^ation assistance. The 
for such assistai>ce continues, but it,seems Wrly clear that the period 
of massive desegregation activity has passed/ 

KDTJCATIOK FOR tHE IlAKOICAl^Ep 

Wo have already discussed our pn^posals' to continue the State 
grant portion of Education for the liandicapi^d. We srre also pro- 
posing to consolidate and simplify the various discretionary program? 
which support efforts to improve education for the handicappea into 
four cat egolies: (1) resource implementation, (2) innovation and 
development, (3) pi-ofessional develonmenty and (4) centers and 
services for severely handicapped children, This repre^sents an 
emerging role for the Office of Education for the support of model 
programs, development activities, demonstrations, resource centers, 
and the training of educational personnel. We will be appearing before 
you at a later date to discuss our specific budgetary proposals when 
authorizing legislation is passed* 

OCCrpATXOXAL, VOCATIONAL, AXD AnUl^T KDVCATION 

This appropriation coa ei-s only a few of tlie programs formerly in* 
eluded laeit>. AH of vocational and adult education programs are in- 
cluded under the forthcoming vocational and adult education t)ro- 
posals. For the other activities included in this appropriation exclud- 
ing the amounts to be requested under the adult and vocational gittnts 
consolidation, we are requesting $55,6 million. 

O 
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rofll^ funding for career education. It seeks to 

«tv r« 1 •*fo<^"9 f'fli'f'/'t'onal experiences at the elementary, second- 
ary, ftnd postsecomlarv levels so tl,at what is taught in the claSrcSui 
has a closer relationship with tlio students' f utin-eTieeds This Droc^Jm 
will encourage curricniar changes which put moiremphas s In fZ 
ng schooling to future job nee^s, thereby bringing tTifformaTeduSi 

flnnni il li u" ''""^^ ^ •'o^^ ^^'^ »<> provide na- 

tional leadership and encourage the development of career education 

S'^dSr through pilot progranis, demonstratlns and in 

tA'}/'"^""^ ^^'^ requested to continue support for the 

dfi'o.J? t program to tram interns and teachers to work with 
tiisadvantaged children m low-income schools and to reform the wavs 
m which institutions of higher education train tlcl^^I^T^isSe 
changes have been proposed for the Teacher Corps to orientlt more 
toward reform of training practices and to enable the corps to recruit 
more experienced staff. These changes are essentially embodied in the 
reported S. 1530 and will be integrated in the existing programs. 

Under part of the Education Professions Development Act, $8 
million is requested. These funds will support urban/rural school 
<levelopment^and the career opportunities programs. These programs, 
designed as five-year dfimonstration projects, are now concluding their 
work as originally scheduled. We are rtot requesting funds for other 
educational personnel development programs supported under this 
act because of an overall surplus of teachers. The buffget does, however, 
continue support for training activities under other legislative au- 
thorities for specific shortage areas such as teachers of the handi- 
capped—areas where dear need still exists. 
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Consistent with OE's overriding goal of equalizing educational op- 
portunity our main thrust under the higher education appropriation 
has been to remove financial and motivational barriei-s to post- 
secondary education through the student aid mechanism. We have 
sought to concentrate available funding on those programs which can 
most equitably and efficiently deliver such funds to students and in- 
sure that they Ijave the option to select the institution and course of 
study of their choice. Each of the last several years, therefore, we 
have proposed substantial increases in budget requests for student aid 
and the request how before you represents an increase of close to $300 
million over the fiscal year 1S74 funding level. 

Among the student aid programs, this budget requests emphasizes 
basic grants, work study opportunities, and guaranteed loans. The 
basic grant program offers opportunities for choice by permitting stu- 
dents to select their postsecondary institution, and includes schools 
outside the traditional 4-year institutions, such as vocational schools, 
technical schools and hospital schools of nursing. Further, this pro- 
gram provides for an equitable distribution of aid based on uniform 
standards of need. With our request to fully fund basic grants at $1.3 
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billion, the opi)ovtunity to gain access to and continue with post- 
secondary education will be extended to an estimated 1»6 niillion stu- 
dents during the 1975-76 academic year under this prograni. 

Our secoiid major student aid effort^ the guaiantecd student loan 
program, further extends tliis opiwrt unity for education by providing 
access for all students to a loan from a bank or other lendmg institu- 
tion. Eligible for participation are not only needy students who will 
have the inteit'st paid for them while they are in school, but students 
from middle and upper income familie-s who have need for long-term 
loans at reasonable rates of interest. 

These two programs, together with work-studv and cooperative 
education will provide more than 2,500,000 students assistance m 
meeting postsecondary education costs in 1975-76— more students than 
ever befoi-e in our Nation's history. ^ . , 

Since financial inducements alone may not be sufficient to inoi^ase 
the attendance of eligible low-income students at postsecoridarj' Insti- 
tutions and insui^o equality of educational opportunity, ^0.8 iriiUipn 
is i^quested for the continuation of special programs for disadvan- 
taged students. These programs (upward bonrtd, talent search, special 
ser\ices and educational opportunity centers) are proposed for con- 
solidation into a single program offering a full ran§e of pre- and post- 
enrbllmenf counseling And other services for low-ineomo studerita-- ^ 

While in general wo have proposed reductions in institutional aid 
programs, there is one exception this year— the developing institu- 
tions program. We arc requesthig $120 million for this program— ^ 
an increase of $20 million over the previous yeah These schools are 
primarily small, 2-year and 4-year colleges which service minority 
and low-income students. Even with full implementation of pur stu- 
dent aid strategj' with its emphasis on increasing opportunities for 
choice, it is anticipated that large numbci's of students will depend 
on the developing institutions for some time to come to provide access 
to a postsecondary education. In order to improve these schools, and 
thus more fully i-ealize the goal of equal educational oportunity for 
their students^ a program to assist these institutions was established. 
With fiscal year 1973 funds, a major initiative was launched to con- 
centrate available funds on some of these institutioi\s to insure that 
a significant number would soon move into developed status. In fiscal 
year 1975j we anticipate spending $68 million of the $120 million 
request for this aspect of the program. 

We are requesting $10 million for foreign language and area studies 
pmgrams which focus on the training of specialists in forei^i lan- 
guages and cultures and merit Federal support in this period of 
expanding illations with foreign countries. 

In total $2.1 billion is Ixiing sought to support postsecondary pro- 
grams under this appropriation, an increase of $247 million over the 
1974 appropriation. 

STirOKNT TjOAK IKSURANXE fUNU 

Our request under the student loan insurance fund covers default 
payments on guaranteed student loans insured directly by the Federal 
Government and on federally reinsured loans guaranteed by State 
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and nonprofit private agencies. Tlic request for Federal interest snb- 
sidies, special allowances, and death and disability payments on these 
loans — tne major items — is included under the appropriation for 
Higher Kducatio!i. The fiscal year 1074 appropriation for this pur- 
i)osc was $57,883,f){)0. Our supplemental request for an additional 
$30,785,000 has already been submitted to you. Our fiscal year 1975 
request for $115 niillion i*epresents an increase of $26,332,000 over 
the fiscal year 1974 total of $88,068,000. 

We have recently i-ei^rted to this committee on our plans to im- . 
prove the forecasting of defanlts, to collect on defaults and to sub- 
stantially reduce the default rate. Wc look forward to realizing the 
improvements which wc expect as a result of tighter management. 

LIBRARY RKSOUnCKS 

Our request nnder the Libmry Resources appropriation is $25 mil- 
lion, down $138 million from fiscal year 1974. The size of this decrease 
is actually offset to a large degree in budget requests totaling $105 
million that support a poiiion of grants consolidation and proposed 
new library legislation. 

Following a reexamination of our position on the support of librar- 
ies wc arc proposing legislation that defines the appropriate Federal 
role as that of encouraging local, State and regional groups to share 
library resonrces'and of supporting the demonstration of improved 
library practices at all levels. We, plan td*request $15 million for this * 
purf)ose, while at the same time identifying school library support as 
ft IH'iority item in our proposed grants consolidation proposal for ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 

Our request, however, also retains some aid for public libraries but 
does i)ropose a pliase down of Federal support in this area. This pro- 
gram has been suppoiied since 1956 and libraries are now eligible for 
support under General Rev^enuo Sharing. 

SALARIES AND EXPEN8K8 

Finally, 1 would like to turn to our salaries and expenses request. 
We are mpiesting $127,284,000, a net inci^ase of $23,649,000 above the 
fiscal vear 1974 level, which includes funds requested in a supple- 
mental appropriation now before the Congress for the guaranteed stu- 
dent loan program and ftmd to cover pay raise costs. 

Our budget reguest for program administration represents a net de- 
crease of 114 positions below the 1974 level. Consistent with our budget 
projKml to phascout some programs, to fold others into the consoli* 
dated education grants program, and to decrease the level of support 
for still others, we are proix)sing a total decrease of 470 positions. We 
are also requesting that 356 authoirizcd positions be used to support ex- 
panded or new activities that include basic opportunity grants, the 
guaranteed student loan program, consolidated education grants pro- 
gram, and i)ackaging field testing. The requested increase of $15,023,- 
000 for program administration is related mainly to an increased num- 
ber of man-years in fiscal year 1976 and a ne w item for rental of space 
included in our budget for the first time this year. 
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We aro proposme $3,500,000 for a new program to identify, pack- 
age, field test and disseminate validated educational approaches and 
products which wo hope will increase the learning achievement, par- 
ticularly in basic skills, for the educationally disadvantaged. This pro- 
gram will identify etfectivo approaches and products in compensatory 
education, assemble the materials for these successful programs into 
packages that teachers can use, and disseminate packages to State and 
local officials. 

Wo are req^uesting $11,600,000, an increase of $2,850,000 for our 
data systems improvement activity. The statistics program provides 
data and planning, policy, and administrative use by Federal, State, 
local and institution! decisionmakers. This provides the collection 
data nwded for decisions at the Federal level regarding the allocation 
of funds and preparation of those reports on education required bv 
Congress or the executive branch. . 

Included under this activity is $4,250,000 for our ongoing program 
which will give special emphasis to statistical activities meMurine the 
ch^ng^ng nature of postsocondary education, the financing of public 
schools, the availability of services for the handicapped, and nontradi- 
tional approaches such as educational television and radio broadcast- 
and $6 million for continued sup of the Bducatipn Commis- 
, Sion of the States in its conduct of the national assessment of educa- 
tional progress. 

The proposal also includes $1,350,000 to fund a new initiative t6 de- 
v-elop a common core of data. This program would replace over time 
the curi-ent uneven ^iid largely inadequate provision lor educational 
statistK^ in the 50 States, six outlying areas, and the District of Co- 
;lumbia by developing an integrated and interlocking system Of educa- 
tional statistics to meet Federal, State, local and institutional needs 
tor planning and management. 

*D planning and evaluation funds, we are requestin/z 
$9 million for fiscal year 1975. This represents an increase of $1.78 
million over the appropriation for fiscal year 1974, and is a request 
tor a, partial restoration to the level of the previous 4 yearn Last year 
the Congress reduced requested evaluation, funds from $12.7 to $7.2 
million (mcludiiig E^AA). I feel this was an unfortunate setback 
smco wo have steadily been improving our evaluation capability and 
now have a full pipeline of studies underway on most of our major 
prpgrams. \V c are now beginning to receive and make use of the re- 
sults of evaluation studies initiated during the past 2 to 3 years, 

Our intention for fiscal year 1975 is to initiate another set of studies 
leading toward eventual completion of national evaluations on all of 
the programs we administer. To date we have initiated evaluation 
studies on about two-thirds of our approximately 100 programs. Re- 
ports or summaries on 15 completed studies have been distributed to 
the congressional committees so far. Wo would like to close the gap 
on the other programs as quickly as possible recognizing that this w a 
slow and costly process. 

^ Mr. Chairman, it has been our plcasui-c today to detail our proposals 
for the Office of Education for fiscal year 1975. We have sought to 
strike n judicious balance between fiscal restraints and the educationiil 
challenges that confront us today. Now my colleagues and I would be 
happy to answer any questions you may have. 
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STAti: OP AMERIOAX KDtrCATIOX 

Mr. Ftxxh>. lh\ Otthm, most of \\s would like to believe that the 
American eclucational system is tltc best in the world. Still there are 
indications that mavbc this is not the case. Results from the recent 
college board examinations show a decline in the test scores from 
the pi-evioits yean In fact, verbal scores have declined steadily in the 
past 10 years/ 

From* where you sit what are your views on the state of the Amer- 
ican educational system? 

Dr. OrnxA. No other nation in the world asks more of an educa- 
tional system than we do in America. We have placed upon it increas- 
ing burdens oyer the number of years. Wo have asked it not to educate 
only a few elite but wo have asked it to educate everyone, wo have 
asked it to provide a means of equal opportunity for participation in 
this society. 

As we look at our postsecondary institutions, we are asking them to 
join in this partnership as. well. We are striving thix)ui3:h Federal 
lunds and other financial means to ever increase the numbets of in- 
dents that are attending postsecondary education* 

Our system is not an elitist system, it is a system for ally and when 
the college examinations arc given they are given to a broad rang^ of ^ 
students, an increasinglv broad range of students. So that as we wAtch 
the average score we find that in average it has decreased. 

We will find, I am sure, on close examination that the high scorers 
ate scoring as well if not Ijetfer than'^'their peei-s did comparatively 
years before. But our challenge has been to provide increased oppor- 
t\inities for all. 

Consequently, the average has therefore decreased. 

Mr. Fm)Od. V7hat about that verbal score? Ten years ? 

Dr. OrnXAa Mr. Chairman, 1 believe it is largely attributed to the 
phenomena of increasing and opening access in my opinion. Mr. Muir- 
Wd, would you liko to comment? 

Mr. MuiKHEAD. I think the Commissioner has probabljj underscored 
the basic reason why we have watched a slow decline in the verbal 
scores on the college board examinations. But we have also watched 
a much broader participation in postsecondary education than we have 
over had before. Indeed what has been a major thinst at the national 
level has been to i^each out and open up postsecondary opi>ortunitioJ5 
for those that they were not available to before, ' 

If there has been one very dramatic thing that has happened in the 

f ast 10 years, it has been the increase in the number of young people 
rom disadvantaged backgrounds that have gone forward to ixetsec- 
ondary education. Consequently, the test itself has been taken by an 
altogether different population as the yeai-s have gone forward, and it 
certainly should not be any surprise that the average score would 
change. 

I tnink a much more meaningful interpretation would be the one 
that the Commissioner referred to a rilonient ago— let's take a look at 
the comparable population that was taking the college board examina* 
tion 5 years ago with the comparable population taking it today. I 
would speculate, Mr. Chairman, that we would see the scores main- 
tained at the same level or perhaps better. 
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^ Dr. Ottina. Mr. Chairman, in my responsibility from time to 
time, have the great pleasure of visiting schools and talking with 
young people. I nm sure that you too and members of your committee 
share that opportunity. 

I cannot help, as I walk through our schools today at all levels, but 
be impressed at the caliber and quality of education that is being 
offeitjd compared to the education that all of us witnessed not too 
lonj^ago. 

The young people todajj in high school are studying and mastering 
ideas and concepts of topics that I studied in graduate school, and 1 
think each of you has found that experience when you have talked 
with our very many gifted young people. 

I marvel at what is being accomplished. In no way do I feel it is 
inferior. 

FEDKRALr SHAtl£ OP EOUOATIONT SPENDING 

Mr. Flood, The Federal Government provides about 7 percent of 
the total spending for elementary and secondary education. Of course 
many spokesmen for education continue to advocate increasing the 
Federal share. Vou have seen the statements that it should be 26 per- 
cent, and one group at the same meeting said that it should be more. 

What ai'e your views on the Federal role in elementary and sec- 
ondary education? 

Ottina. Your statistics, Mr, Chairman, correspond ^vith those 
1 am familiar with. Of the approximately $96 billion that are spent ^ 
Jn education, approximately 7 percent are derived from Federal 
sources. 

The role of the Federal Government in education is one which I 
tried to comment briefly on in my statement. 

We are historically, constitutionally, not the primary responsible 
agent for education. It is clearly a State and local responsibility. 

On the other hand, there are clearly some needs that extend beyond 
any particular institution or any particular State boundaries. These 
needs are so pervasive that a Federal program is required. 
: These national concerns I think vary from moment to moment, from 
institution to institution, from State to State, from level to level, I 
think they are different in elementary and secondary than they are in 
higher education or postsecondary education. 

Mr. Fix)0D. When yon finish witli this that will be my next ques- 
tion. What about higher education 1 Handle that separately. 

Dr. OmxA. They dilTer I believe in both areas. 

It seems to me that the Congress and the executive over a number 
of years have been working to define 

Mr. Fx.oot). Don't forget we are talking about dollars now. Seven 
percent and the insistence that it must be 25 percent. While you are 
talking philosophically and so on, this is the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Ottina. Yes; I understand, sir, I have been trying to develop 
this relationship in role. 

In my view the present set of priorities that are being addressed 
would not be capable of absorbing 

Mr. Flood. You are taHcing now about elementary and secondary? 
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Dr. Ottina. I am talking about elementary and secondary in par^ 
ticular« but I am also talking about post^ccondaty education as well 
Mr. Flood, Higher education ? 
Dr. Omy A, Hij^her education, 
Mr. Fixx>D. I^t's do it in one package* 

Dr. Ottina. I^t me start with elementary and secondary. 1 he 
present set of programs we. have been completing that are contained 
in H.B. 69, as T mentioned earlier^ are very similar to those that were 
advanced by the administration and would not provide a suitable 
mechanism in my opinion to fund 26 to 33V^ percent, which is the 
other number I am familiar with^ of education in the elementary and 
secondary area. , 

I believe that over time a goal such as expressed is indeed a goal that 
should be considered from the Federal (Jovernment^a point of view, 
not in the context, as I have already noted, of the present set of defined 
responsibilities and priorities. Perhaps as we as a nation become ijiore 
concerned with the problems of providing equality, of education if or 
all and financing that education we may find* though studies thus far 
have not substantiated this point, that the Otates ftre unable to provide 
sufficient funds to equalize financing within their boundaries. We may 
find that even if they achieve it within their boundaries, the disp^^Hty 
between the ability of a State to finance education — - 

Mn FiiOOD. I^t me interrupt you there. 

PEa PUPIL DISPAKITIES AMONG STATES 

There is a pretty wide dis{)arity among our 60 States. 
Dr. Ottina. Indeed there is. 

Mr. Fixx)D. There is a pretty wide disparity among the Stateain per 
pupil ext)enditures for elementary and secondary education. Don^t 
forget you haven'f said much on my first question.* You haven't had a 
chance to sav much about hiijher education, but since you introduced 
that word **disparity,^' New York spends $1,584 per pupil. 

Dr. OnriNA. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. Alabama $690 per pupih 

Dr. Ottina, That is correct. 

Mr, Flood. So do you think ncv that the Federal Government 
should take an active role in equali^ing educational spending among 
the States f 

Dr. Ottxna. As I was commenting, Mr. Chairman^ the disparity 
amoncr States currently is not as severe as within the State. 
iMr. Frxx)D. What? . 

Dr. Ottiva. The disparity between State A and State B- — - 
Mr. Flood. That is what I am talking about. 

Dr. Ottina fcontinutngl. Is not as large as you will find within the 
boundaries of a particular State. 
Mr. Flood. That is not my question. 

Dr. Ottina. I understand that, sir. What I am saying is that there 
are two a spec t«?- 

^ Mr. FtX)OD. That is very interesting and I would like to see it 
developed, but we have two things together. We are still talking 
about the Federal share. But you raise this question of disparity 
between the States, 
Now, put them together and go ahead. 
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Dr. OrriNA. Mr. Chairman, what I was loading to in this discussion 
was that it seems to me that 

Mr. Fux)D, You complicated this question. I didn't. 

Dr, OrnxA. You asked me my views about what might be, and 
I said first of all that the Federal Government does not seem to be 
able to fund 25 percent to 331^ percent of the total cost. That was your 
question. Then it seemed to me what you were asking, sir, was what 
might be a future Federal role and I was commenting that a future 
federal role — — 

L ^^^'uKy^^\ ^^^^ might be. I asked you very flatly about the 
term ^^disparity.^' Do you think now that the Federal Government 
should have an active, leading role in this business of equalization 
between the States. 

Dr. OmxA. Today? 

Mr. Flood. Certainly. 

Dr. OmxA. No, sir. 

Mr. Fu)0D. All right. Go ahead. 

Dr. OmKA* ^Vhat I was trying to say, sir, I believe in the long run 
the Federal Government should consider that role in the context that 
I was describing. The reason that I say no today is that there are 
within-the-State problems that first need to be corrected so we can 
better understand the between-State disparities, and as I noted ear- 
lier, studies like the ACIR report commented that States do have 
within their resources funds to tfke care of the within-the:State 
disparities. What I was leading to, sir, was that in time it may develop 
that equalization is a legitimate role, a role which could lead us to 
the 25 percent. 

^ Mr. Fu)0D. I am using the term "disparity'* and the term "oquali;2a- 
tion among the States, among the States,*^ interstate, not intrastate. 
You haven't hit that. 

Mr. MiCHEu Is it growing or diminishing? 

Dr. OrriNA. The disparity is diminishing. 

Mr, Flood. What do you think should be tlie position of tfie Fc«i^nal 
Government with reference to the question? Ts there soinethitr^^ the 
matter with my English this morning or Avhat? 

Dr. Ottina, I think something is wrong with my hearing tliis morn- 
info Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Flood. Could be. 

I will knock on the door and I will come in and ask you for the 
fifth time. 

Dr. OmxA, As I said, today the priority that I discussed was that 
we should fund the programs that we have identified as the Federal 
roles for the disadvantaged and to develop fully funds to meet tho^e 
needs. I tried to say that the disparity between States is not a role 
that should be attacked today. 

Did that answer your question ? 

Mr. Fixx)D. I guess. All right. 

Mr. MtciTEL, Mr. Chairman, might I ask, does it really cost that 
much more to educate a child in New York than it does in Alabama? 
There is that disparity. You say it is diminishing but it is still there. 
How do you account for it ? 

Dr. Ottin-a. There are a number of factors^ Mr. ilichel, when we 
look at costs and the equalization problem. It is, I think, apparent as 
O k at cost-of-living indexes that the cost of living in New York, 
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in the city of NVw York, is different than rural Alabama. A cellar will 
buy you more pfroocrios in one. place than the other, will certainly bny 
yon more serviced in one place than the other. 

Mr. MiriiKL. l^ut there is rural New York and there arc cities of 
eonsideniblo means in Alabama. Yon take the two extit^mes in the 
extreme States. 

Dr. OmxA. Absolutely. ITntil we begin to understand and arc better 
able to measure what a dollar will buy, the problem of equalization is 
a very difficult problem to attack because in addi-essinc it from Hit 
Federal point of view, in addition to the sheer "What does a dollar 
buy?" question, the effort of the locality, its ability to support edu- 
cation, and the dotermination of the pjx)gram for the particular needs 
of the child will also affect the cost. 

Tt seems to me all of those things, ^Ir. IVrichcl, need to be weighed 
in when we ask the simple question like what will $1,400 buy in New 
York vei^us $500 in Alabama. 

Mr. Smith. Then involved here is the teacher salaries and fringe 
Wnefits for teachei;s, and the narrowing of disparity is partly due at 
least, if not in major jwrtion, because other States are adopting the 
New Yorksalarv formulas and frinfres^aren^ttheyl « 

Dr. OiTiNA. That in lar^e measure is true. * ; 

Mr. Smitu. The cost of food and all that stuff is not really the big 
thine: involved here. 

Dr. OrrtXA. Teachers' salaries and instructional salaries account 
for typically 70 to SO percent of the operating school budget, as you 
know. 

Jfr. Fixxin.^ started off with one nuestion. We haven't gotten to the 
higher education part of the fii^sf nuestion at all. Suppose you touch 
on that now briefly and then elaborate for the record. You certainly 
haven't done it so far in mv opinion. We must have a record on this 
for ft lot of reasons, so when you ^?ct tliat record back take mv first 
question, elementarv. secondary, then hiprher education, vis-a-vis the 
neirenta^es. and since von r^'sc this ouestion of disparity, then, third- 
ly, touch on disf)arity among . ae States. 

[The information follows:] 

Wliiit shoiiTd be the Federal share of total expenditures for elementary and 
secondary education? 
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Soiircc: U.S. Olfic« of tducatiOA, Nit^nal Center Cdocttiondl Stitisr^cs. 
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At the present time, we believe the current level of Federal contribution to 
elementary and secondary education fulfills its major role as a catalyst for 
change and betterment In our schools. We have asked Congress for reforms to 
achieve greater equity in distribution of Federal funds, particularly in the 
title I allocation formula and in the Impact aid program. We have also asked 
for greater simplicity in the provision of Federal aid to provide more fiexibility 
at the Sjtate and local levels in meeting their educational needs, and the Congress 
Is now considering consolldatton legislation to this end. We are supporting, with 
reform leading to greater equity and consolidation, provision for forward 
funding for Federal programs. In the future, we should continue to examine 
the Federal role In interstate equalization as we review the effects of recent 
and pending changes in State support of education and assess their willingness 
and capacity for ftnanclng education. 

What Should Be the Fedebal Sua&e of Totai/ Extekditcecs fob HldBEB 

Education? 

Historically. Federal financial support programs for postsecondary education 
have been a function of changliig Federal* State, local, and individual needs. 
Programs have been funded In support of students, Institutions, and for special 
purposes. In light of this program diversity, It Is diflacult to Identify a spedflc 
Federal support level— or percent— for all of postsecondary education. It Is 
possible, however, when a specific Federal purpose or goal has been defined, 
to estimate the level of Federal support necessary to help achieve that goal, 
Currently, a major Federal postsecondary education goal and one in which the 
Office of Education has a major role, Is the enhancement of equal educational 
opportunity. The fiscal year 19t5 Office of Education budget request refiecta 
our best estimate of what is required to ensure that each student will have 
access to sufficient resources to allow the student to obtain a posts^ndary 
education. 

in developing the "Tulidlng levels for the budget request for fiscal year i^S, 
consideration was given to the expected cost of attendance, etpectcd funding 
levels of other Federal and State student assistance programs, and resources 
available to students from all other sources. As a result, for fiscal year 1^6, H 
is estimated that over 2,500,000 students will have available over 15 billion 
; ; in Federal aid from all sources and over $1*^ billion from the Office of Edu- 
cation alone. I See p. 41T, "Special Analyses of Budget, Fiscal Year IW, 'or 
detailed information on outlays and students for Federal student support pro- 
grams, fiscal year 197a-7ti.] 

Should there be a Federal tole to reduce education spending disparities oe- 
tween the various States? 

This is a question which the administration has been studying the last 2H 
years. Brlefiy the facts are as follows : ^ 

(1) Variation in spending disparities between the States is half as great 
as that within the States. 

(2) Average expenditures ranged from almost $1,800 per pupil In New Yotk 
to about $650 per pupn in Alabama—a ratio of almost 3 to 1. 

(3) Capacity— measured by per capita personal Income— to support educa- 
tion ranged from approximately $5,000 In New York and Conaecilcnt to about 
$2,S00 In Missl.^lppi—a ratio slightly less than 2 to 1. 

(4) Costs of education vary between the States, somewhat mitigating the 
si>ending differentials. 

(5) If the Federal Government were to undertake to equallte interstate ex- 
penditures through a system which would guarantee each State the' national 
average etpenditure for the national average effort the annual cost to tlie Fed- 
eral budget would be about $5 billion. 

At present we believe that limited Federal dollars can be best spent In areas 
of recognized national prlorUles, such as providing compensatory education 
for the disadvantaged and the handicapped. We believe, however, that the 
question of Federal aid to provide for removal of financial disparities betw^ 
States' ability to spend for education should be kept open for lat^r reexamination. 
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FEDEILXIi SHAKE OF niOHER RDUCATIOX SPENDIXQ 

Mr. Fix)0D. ,Tust for w moment, what about higher education ^vith 
reference to my f\vst question ? 

Dr. Ottika'^ The percentage in higher education is much larger 
than elementary and secondary. Some statistics will show it to be 
about 26 percent already and it is a very difficult calculation to make 
because the support of the student is part of what is considered here. 
It is not the same where the child is living in a home with family, but 
his own basic support is part of this calculation and makes the com- 
parisons very dimcult. 

Mr. Flood. I ask that question becaxise we have to haVe the record 
show this contrast. Make tne record show that. 

Dr. OrnKA. Indeed we will, sir. 

KOXPtJBUC SCHOOLS 

Mr. Frx)ob. In the past the President has stated his strong belief 
with refewnco to nonpublic schools, that they are a vital part of the 
entire educational system, and that their needs cannot be ignored by 
the Federal Government. 

Now, in the President's 19t4 educational riies^ge theiH^ was no men* 
tion made of this issue at all. What is the admmistration's present 
policy on Federal aid to nonpqblic schools ? 

Dr. Ottina. The administration's present policy i^emains that Avith 
a strong desire to find means to better support liohpublic schools^ a 
few* of tlie programs that are presently authorized do indeed provide 
such support. 

In particular, title II of the Klementary and Secondary Kducation 
Act has, in the past and title III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Kducation Act now has a provision for bypass^ in those cases Avhere 
the State does not provide services to nonpublic schools. . ^ 

As you know, that bypass has been enact<)d in the case of Missouri 
and >?ebraska. 

Mr. Flood. I don*t want you to detail now what specific services 
ai*e provided in nonpublic schools but for the record be sure you do s 
it, not all of them, but just some of the main features of services pro- 
vided to the nonpublic schools. 

[The information follows;] 

K£0£RAL Assistance Pboqraub ton STtn)ENT8 Enrolled in Nonpublic 

Schools 

elementary and secondary education proqravls 

Congress has provided Federal assistance programs for the participation of 
students enrolled \u both public and nonpubUc elementary and secondary schools. 
Although these programs are administered by public agencies, the provision of 
benefits to eligible noupublle school studwits should be e<iultable to those pro- 
vided to public school eligible students. . ^ , 

This list Inclades programs that have specific provisions In the laws that 
provide benefits to nonpublic school students as well as other Federal assistance 
programs In which the participation of nonpublic school children should be 
encouraged. 
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\, Bilingual Education * Title VII ESEA 

This pro^raa provides for the development and operation of nev 
pr09raxBS, setvicei^^ and activities which meet the special 
educational needs of children 3-18 years of aqe who have limited 
English -speaking ability and who come from Environments where ' 
the doninent language is not EngXiah, 

Assistance Availablei Pro:iect CrantS 

Nonprofit private institutions participate in services and 
projects provided by and administered through the local education 
agencies who submit proposals for grants to the State education 
agency, and the Office of Education* 

7* Cohsumer Education « Title v< P,L, 92-318 

Funds may be used to encourage artd support the develope^ent of new 
improved cur ricuU to prepare ^onsuneta for participation in the 
marketplace* to dc^nstrate the use of such c^rriculuns in 
model educational programs and to evaluate the effectiveness 
thereof. 

Assistance' Informatlbni Project Grants 

Applications are made to the Director of Consumer's Education, 
Nonprofit private institutions are eligible recipients Of grants. ' 



Dropout Prevention 

This program provides grants to local public education agencies 
for the development and demonstration of educational practices whlo,. 
show promlss of reducing the number of children who fall to 
complete their elementary and secondary education. 

Asststarfce lnformation> Project Crants 

. Proposals are submitted by local education agencies to the State 
education agencies end the Office of Education. Nonprofit private 
school students are eligible to participate in services and 
projects provided by and administered through local education 
agencies* 
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4. Drug Abuse Education • 

Grants or contracts may be used to support research, dc;nonstration, 
and pilot projects designed to educate the public on problefns 
related to drug abuse. 

Assistance Infon ft ationi Formula Grants (and Contracts ) 

Nonprofit private educational agencies » institutions or organizations 
are eligible grants applicants. 



la ^Educationanv Deprived Children - Title I ESEa 

This program helps meet the needs of children in Xow-income areas 
by providing a variety of vitally needed educational services, 
Each school district determines which programs are needed to help 
its educationally deprived children. This program specifically 
includes preschool programs especially designed for migrant 
children* 

Possible programs for children in private schools include shared 
time, educational radio and television, loan of equipment and ma- 
terials and sending public school teachers into the private schbols 
for special services. ^ , 

Assistance Information! Formula Grants 

Konprofit private school children are eligible to participate in 
services and programs provided by and adminstered through the 
local educational agencies who submit proposals for grants to the 
State education agency. 



6 *_ Education of the Handicapped 

This program helps meet the needs of children who are handi- 
capped by providing a variety of needed educational services. 

Possible programs for children in private schools include grants 
for research and demonstration projects, grants for experimental 
preschool, and early childhood programs, deai-blind. center, 
film and instructional media, physical education and recreation, 
research and training, regional resource centers, handicapped 
teacher education, teacher recruitment and information. 

Assistance Information! Project Grants 

Nonprofit private institutions are eligible recipients of grants. 
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7. Emergency Sch6Ql>Ald 

thl« progiAm provides financial assistance to schools to tneet 
special problcflis Incident to desegregation, to encourage vo- 
luntary integration/ and to aid school children In overcoming 
the educatlor )1 disadvantages of minority group isolation, 

Ajislstance Infommtlont Project Grants and Contraots 

.Thj ^?«i«tant s^^^ la authorised to make grants to public 

and private nonprofit agencies ^IfOr .spi&piai programs to carry' 
out programs or projects desighed to support the development 
or l«)ple»entatlon of a plan, program, or activity under this 
progr4M* 

Children in non*public schoola are also eligible to participate 
In Emergency School Aid activities run by a public local education 
agency* 

8* Encourage Full Utilisation of Educational Talent 

^» talent Search, designed to Identify qualified youths of 
clnanciai or cultural need with an exceptional potential for 
postsecondary educational training and encourage them to 
complete secondary school and midetake postsecondary educational 
training* 

Upward Bound, designed to generate skills and motivation 
necessary for success in education beyond high school and In 
Vhlch enroilees from low-Income backgrounds and with Inadequate 
secondary- school preparation participate on a substantially 
full-time basis during all or part of the program. 

SpecUl Services, for Disadvantaged Students designed to 
provide remedial and other special services for students with 

f^f ?U fi??Jf"^^*^.*'!!^i*^^®"^^^^^<* accepted for enrollment at 
the Institution which is the beneficiary of the grant or contract, 
and^whoi by reason of deprived educational, cultural, or economic 
background, or physical handicap, are in needs of such services 
to assist them to Initiate, C6ntlnue# or resume their post- 
secondary education. - 

Assistance Informationt Project Crants 

Grants are generally awarded to postsecondary schools, however, 
in exceptional cases, they may be awarded to public and private 
nonprofit elementary and secondary schools. 

Environmtintal Education 

Funds i'.ay be used to support research, demonstration, and pilot 
projects designed to educate the public on the prohl^i««, of 
environmental quality and ecological balance* p'^^*"^'""' 

Assistance Information} Project Grants 

the commissioner ot i;ducation makes the grant award to the 
applicant. r;ont)rorit private institutions are eligible grant 
recipients. ^ -i^* • v 
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10> Ethnic Heritage Stu^Ug Pto^ti&t 

Funds »ay be oted to provide assistance dtsl9ned to afford to 
Students opportunities to learn about the nature of their ovn 
Culture and heritage^ and to study the contributions of the 
cultural heritages of the other ethnic groups of the Nation. 

Assistance Informatloni Project Crants 

The COfUBlsslonsr Is authorised to make qrants to public and 
private nonprofit educational agencies r institutions and. organic 
latlons to assist them in planning^ developing , establishing^ 
and operating ethnic heritage studies programs. 

H. To How Throwah 

Thls'progran Is designed to sustain and augment in the early 
primary grades the gains that children frcei lov*lncome families 
make In Heads tart and other quality preschool programs, rollow 
Through provides special programs of Instruction as v^ell ao 
health nutrition^ and other cducatlon-related services. Active 
participation of parents Is stressed^ 

Assistance Inforcatloni 

Cdmnunltles recoooitended by state departments of education a^e^ 
invited to submit proposals and attend a series of workshops 
to shape final program and budget components* In most Instances » 
grants are awarded to local public educational agencies. 
Poblic an<l private school children from low-lncoine families are 
eligible beneficiaries . 

IL Guidance, Counseling^ and Testing > Title III gSEA 

Each State must expend no less than 50 percent of the amount 
expended from Fiscal Year 1970, Federal grant funds for the 
£lI?SS'*r 1^^^^ I'^.^'^.^^f National Defense Education Act, 
Which formerly authorlxed the guidance counseling and testing 
program. The Commissioner of Education is authorlaed to arrange 
for the testing of nonpublic school students in any State in 
which the State provides such testing in public schools # 
but is not authorlied by law to make payments for such testing 
In nonpublic schools* An invitation to bid on testing materials 
and/or services Is sent to test agencies by the Office of 
Education. 

A ssistance Informations Formula Grants 

Public and nonprofit private schools are eligible to participate 
in services and projects provided by and administered through 
local education agencies which submit proposals for grants to* 
the State education agency. 
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lis Indian Ed ucation - Part A St Set*Aslde 

Grants nay be made by the Cormlssloner to assist Indian-controlled 
private schools provide educational services to Indian children* ' 

Part ft 



. mdlan-controlled private schools, by virtue of the fact that they 
are Indian agenlcles nay apply for grants for programs for the 
i»prove*ient of educational opportunities for Indian children. 

Assistance Informatibn i 

Project grants applications are made to the acting Deputy Corinls* 
sioner for Indian Education, Indian -controlled non-profit pri- 
vate schools are eligible recipients of grants. 



H« Occupational Education 

Funds may be used to programs to promote and encourage occu-> 
patlonai education, occupational preparation/ guidance and 
counseling r and job placement or placement In postsecondary 
schools. Provisions are to be made for effective participation 
by students enrolled in nonprofit private schools. 

Assistance Information t Project Grants for Technical Assistanca 

Th^ Commissioner !• "luthorlted to make grants to or contracts 
with public or private Institutions/ organizations i and 
agencies. 

154 Preschool > Elementary and Secondary Education Spec ial Programs 
and Projects ^ — — ; 

Funds may be used to develop and operate demonstration projects 
that hold promise of making a substantial contribution the 
solution of critical educational prbblema common to all or 
several states. 

Assistance Informationi Project Grants 

Grants are awarded to Local Educational Agencies. Local 
Educational Agency applications must Include provisions for the - 
participation of children from nonprofit private schools. 

16. The Right To Read 

the National Right to Read effort is a coordinated endeavor 
involving all segments ol society i public and private, professional 
and non-professional/ to ensure that in the next decade no 
American shall bo donicd a full and productive life because of an 
inability to read effectively. 
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Assistance Inforamtioni Prelect Grants 

Tho Office of Education will solicit from each Chief State 
School Officer nominations for the placement Of. Right to Read 
prograas in his State. 

17 > School Health and Nutrition Services for rhildrfen ftom 
LoV''Iocoy>e FaroilieF \ ■ 

To sU(>por t demonstration projects design?^ . to „ii?proye nutr ition 
and health services in public and private schools serving 
areaa with high concentrations of children from low-^incosne families 

AssUtance Available I Project Crants 

In tnost instances r grants are awarded to local education 
agenciesi or in exceptional oircuinstances a private nonprofit ed^ 
ucational organizations is eligible* For inclusion in the 
program, the children must participate in Title I CSEA activities 
in grades kindergarten or fitst through sixths and come from 
families with low incocaes. 



18^ School Library Resources < Textbooks^ and other Instructional 
Katerials Title li esea T 

This program is designed to improve the quality of instruction by 
providing funds to States to acquire, school library reiiourcQs# 
textbooks I and other printed and published instructional 
materials for use in public and private elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Assistance Available y Formula Orants . ' 

A State plan serves as a contract or agreement between the 
State and the Office of Education for the operation of the program, 
which the State has designed* The Commissioner of Education 
must approve the plan. Assurance must be provided that instruc- 
tional materials will be provided on an eq<Jltable basis for the 
use of children and teachers in private elementary and secondary 
schools. 



19, Supplementary Educational Centers - Title tit ESEA 

This program provides funds to assist in provisions of vitally 
needed educational services and to support local projects 
designed to demonstrate innovative and exemplary models of 
meeting the states identified critical educational needs* 

Assistance tnformationi Formula-Grants 

Public and nonprofit private schools are eligible to participate 
in services and. projects provided by and administered through 
local education agencies which submit proposals for grants to 
the state oducation ^igcncy. 
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^0. Surplus property Utilization program 

This program provides Federal surplus property of all kinds» 
including (ools> furniturei communication and construction 
machinery for both public and private educational institutions. 

Assistauce Iftforwationt 

Salei exchange, or donation of property and goods. Donee 
should cpprdin^tewj.th the state Education, agency, 

21, Vocational Education cooperative Education 

funds are used to assist the States in conducting prograras of 
Vocational education designed to prepare students for employment • 
through cooperative work-study arrangements. 

Assistance Information! rpfinula Grants 

Ko Federal funds are paid directly to the students for their 
work» Students in non-public schools are eligible to partici- 
pate in the progcajn. 



22* Vocational Education - Innovation 

Funds nay be used to develop, establish and operate occupational 
education prograjns as models for vocational education prograne. 
Special emphasis is given to youths v;ho have academic, socio* 
economic, or other handicaps. 

Assistance In format ion i Formula Grantsi Project Grants 

Monprofit private agencies, organisations, or institutions are 
eligible project grant applicants. 



23, Vocational Education Special Keeds 

Funds may be used to provide grant support for programs for 
persons handicapped^ persons who have academic, socio-economic, 
. or other social handicaps that prevent them from succeeding in 
the regular vocational education programs, 

. Assistance Information t Formula Grants 

eligible persons attending nonpublic schools arc entitled to 
participate in programs. 
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Mn Flood. Go ahead on tho question itself. 

Dr. Ottixa. Those two are the primary sources in elementary and 
secondary education. As you know, in the progmms of higher educa- 
tion the distinction is not made. The Federal Government treats the 
public and private institutions more evenhandedly, and both partici- 
pate in a much more equal way in the Federal programs. 

Again there are no specific provisions that woiUd drastically change 
that relationship in ILR» 69 that I am aware of; It would continue^ 
approximate!^ the relationship that exists now. 

1075 BtmOKT REQUEST 

Mr. Fu)OD. In the 1076 budget the total request for elementary and 
sccondar)' education is $3.6 billion. That is less than the $3.9 billion 
which we appropriated in 1974. Now this continuing inflation, in* 
flation, inflation, and projected increases that result from the ener^ 
|>roblem. What about this? How in the world can you justify provia- 
ing rather than more» Federal aid to elementary and secondary 
education t 

I>. l>rnKA. Mr. Chairman, if I may first treat the energy crisis 
and the escalating costs^ since I understood that to be part of your 
jjuestion, let me point out that, though clearly the costs of energy have 
in the last few months increased markedly and the conditions vary 
greatly from region to region of our country, both climatically and in 
terms of transportation that is required to move pupils to schools, these 
in the total school budget repre^nt relatively small costs. 

Both items taken together at a national level aggregate to less than 
3 percent of the operating costs of a school budget. 

Mr. Fix)on. Tiiere is 3 percent. 

Dr. Ottixa. That includes the salaries of the personnel that are re- 
quired to operate vehicles as well in the statistics that I was quoting.^ 

Mr. FwoD. You say the energy situation. What about inflation?^ 

Dr. OmxA. Clearly, Mr. Chairman, there has been an increase iti 
price levels in the last several years in this Nation and the same amount 
of dollars that we are requesting, or lesser amount in the case that you 
pointed out, would not buy the same services as previously, 

Mr. Flood. At one time Dean Pound of the Harvard Law School 
would ask me a question and X would take about 30 minutes to answer 
the question and he would just stand there and look at tne. 

^Vhen I finished he would say, *Well. Mr. Flood, you have just re^ 
stated the question. What is the answer 

Dr. OrriKA. There are only two major areas that would account 
for the reduction in the numbers that you cited. 

The two areas in which the very large reductions are being propose^ 
are in impacted aid in which, as I commented earlier, several nundred 
millions of dollars are being proposed as a reduction and also wh^n 
you quoted the two comparative statistics, the other area that woiitd 
show a decrease comparatively is the Emergency School Aid Act. 
. If you take the decreases that a,re being proposed in these two items, 
th^y (ire larger than the ll^rease thai you" cited in yo^urfiMfef 
elementary and secondary education, so that what we should be look- 
ing at is the validity of decreasing tnese two programs! then the com- 
parison of the rest would show an inct^ase rather than a decrease. 
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£XPIKIKO AtJTHORrZATIONS 

Mr. Flood, This committee is going to have a pretty difficult prob- 
lem, a question of timing, with the programs for elementary and 
secondary education because of the delay in passafi^e of the authoriza- 
tion act , ^ r c» 

It is a question of not having any law. If the authorization is not 
enacted by Jtme 1 of this year, what action^ if any, would you eu^^t 
that this committee take? / 

Dn OrriNA. Mr. Chairman, in my knowledge of the law and the 
admmistration I could not suggest any action to you. The authoriza- 
tion, as I understand it, expires and from my very elementary under- 
standing— — - 

Mr, Flood, You fellows havenU sat aroimd that table down there, 
with or without sugar in your coffee, and talked about that onet 
Dr. Ottika, Indeed we have. 
Mr. Flood. So what? 

Dr. OrriNA. Our sugar and coffee answer is to try to induce the 
Congress to move swif tl;^^ before the first of June. 
^Mr. MiLLKB. Mh Chairman, this is the first year that I can twall 
that we have been before you with an educational package that didn^t 
have an automatic 1-year extension in legislation. 

So the authorization runs out, and there is really only one answer 
and tijat is wJmtcver action Congress takes on the continuing resolu- 
tion. There is no other answer. 

Mr. Flood. All right. 



FORWAHD rUNDlNd 



The President's budget proposes advance funding for elementary' 
and secondary education to be requited in a 1974 supplemental v^hen 
the authorization is enacted. 

Dr. OrrtNAi Yes, sir. 

Mr, Flood, You know and I know and you know that I know that 
^ you know that I know that the autboHty fpr advene* funding of 
education programs has been in the law since 1968^ so why ar^ you 
making such a h\g deal but of that in this budget? 

Dr. Ottina. Even though it has been permitted, to the best of my 
knowledge iji most of the programs we have talked about it has never 
been reouested. We think it is an important step. We would like you 
to consider it and wc are prepared to ask you to. 

Mr. Ffxx)D. I know, but why such a big thing now? The indication 
is that all of a sudden here is advance funding* This has been the Jaw 
since 1068. Why make a big thing out of it now 1 

Dr. OrnxA. Mr. Chairman, to my knowledge, as I said> there has 
never been a request to take advantage of that provision except in 
title 1 of ESEA-.This is merely a request to take advantage of the 
law that you cited and we think it is important for reasons that I 
think arc very familiar-to you. ^ 

^Mi\ S^rifif. Mt\ ChaifTTian, to^c^ that up, didn't we in the House 
advance funds 3 years ago or sometime and it was dropped in con- 
ference because we had to squeeze down so we didn't havfe so mucli 
over the Pi^esident^s budget? 
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Dr. OrriNA. I believe your statement is correct and I believe that 
at one time title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
was requested in that fashion. 

Mr. Smith. That is the big one. I think we put in at about 90 percent 
of what we thought they would need and we finally dropped it* 

Mr. Fwov. That is right. HEW has difficulty in estimating appro- 
priation requirements from one year to the next and, boy, do tney. 

What makes yo that you can develop a budget estimate t6~ 

carry out programs 2 years in the future ? 

Are you Houdim> What makes you think that you can wave a wand 
and carr> out programs 2 years hence? 

Dr. Otona. I tnink what we are in effect saying to this committee 
is that it is of greater advantage, because the Feoeral funds, in pro- 
portion to other funds, are relatively small^ to be certain of that 
amount when planning a State or local education budget than to hang 
in uncertainty for a number of months, as has been the case in these 
last 2 years. 

Our predicting abilities have not suddenly advanced in the state of 
the art. Our abilities are no better than HEW's and in many cases far 
worse. But we think and I believe the schools will support this, that 
the risk involved of misestimating is a better tradeoff than not knowing 
what it is that tliey are going to receive. N 

Mr. MiiLER. Also, Mr. Chairman, for a long time now we have been 
forward funding most of the programs that relate to the students and 
the academic year in higher education. All of our training programs in 
health have been forward funded and most of our general student 
assistance programs in higher education. 

As the Commissioner says, while our estimates may be wrong, it is 
much better to at least let the bulk of the students know what they 
have available in the coming year and come back for a supplemental 
or reduce the appropriation if our estimates are wrong. 

EMPHASIS ON HIOHKR EDUCATION STODKNT AID 

Mr. Flood. The higher education budget is based on a phasing out of 
most forms of institutional aid in favor of student aid. Rightf 
Dr. OrriNA. i es, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Are you opposed in principle to institutional aid, or is 
this a question of lack of resources, or what 1 

Dr. Ottixa. It is very largely 

Mrj F|X)0D. Limited resources. 

Dr. Ottina. a Hihited reS^urcies ptx>blem, Mt. Chairman. ; 

We have, as this committer w^U kno\v^, a limited number of dollars 
and we feel that the most effective way to spend those dollars is 
through student aid i*ather than institutional aid. 

Mr. Flood. But doesn't this policy result in a shifting of the burden 
of cost now to the student? That is going to bring about sharp in- 
creases in the cost of tuition and cost of this and th^'total cost of 
education, isn't iti . li- 

Mr. MuiRiiEAD. I don't think it necessarily flows from the strategy 
that is in the budget that we are presenting to you, Mr- Chairman, that 
there w^ould be any stimulation toward increased tuition* Tuitions are 
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goin^ to iucit^asc in our colleges for reasons other than the Federal 
support. We have all observed that the impact of the economy, the 
cost of liviujg:, inflation^ is having its effect upon tuition costs m the 
collejptes, but it is not as a result of the support of our student programs. 

Now, you did ask, Mr. Chairman^ as to what the posture is in this 
budget with i-egard to institutional aidr By and large the posture of the 
administration in terms of 8Upj>ort of institutions is the policy that 
is imbedded in the la\v7 the Ka^^^ which 
were passed overwhelmingly by the Congress and signed enthusiastic 
cally by the President. 

The amendments represent the policy, and the policy with regard 
to institutional aid is that insofar as institutions are committed to serv- 
ing the disadvantaged, we will reach out to help them with the 
additional costs that flow from that commitment. 

However, we are before you now with a proposal saying thfit with 
the limited amount of resources that are available we think that the 
priority should go to student assistance and that insofar as there is 
money available for institutional assistance it should go to the develop- 
ing institutions. You, I am sure, have observed we have come forward 
with a modest increase in that program. 

TEACHER TRAINIXO 

Mr. Fux>D. It is pretty generally understood that there is a surplus 
of elementary and secondary school teachers. I note that the budget 
proposes a phaseput of education personnel training, except, of course, 
for the Teacher Corps. 

You mention that in y out statement. 

This budget reduction on that basis would make a great deal of 
sense, if it was not for the fact that the same source or information 
tells us that there continues to be shortages in certain geographic 
ai*eAS and in specialized teaching areas. 

How are we going to overcome those shortages! 

Dr. Ottina. Mr. Chairman, although there is a general surplus, as 
your question asks, there are at least two specific shortage areas, handi- 
capped or special education and bilingual education. 

Mr. Flood. They are specialized areas. 

l>r. Ottina. Yes, sir. 

Mn Fix)0D* Geographic and specialization. 

Dr. OrnNA. Yes. I^et me take the specialization problem first. In 
both areas where we have identified needs because of Jack .sp^ial- 
ized ijeople we have asked this committee for funds to tram, or re- 
train in the inservice mode, teachers to deal with the special problems 
of bilingual education or handicapped education. So, in those cases 
where we believe there are shortages, we have asked for funds to deal 
with that problem. 

In the case of the geographical distribution, we find that problem 
a very difficult one to deal with because it is very difficult to create 

^ a situation to encourage teachers to prepare and then^to insist thftL 

they go to specific geographical areas. 

The market exists. The teachers are available; and, if they are gen- 
erally trained and there are general openings we do not see that it 
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would be incumbent on the Federal Government to add to that surplus 
by funding the preparation of new teachers as a specific category. 
Mr, Flood. liet me ask you this. 

Do you actually down in your shop have available the information 
needed to make Judgments about the supply and demand for teachers 
and all other educational personnel ? You know about this recent GAO 
report. 

DrrOTTiNA; Indeed — 
Mr. Flood. I'll bet. That indicates a lack of adequate information 
about supply and demand conditions within the education profession. 
Do you actually have that information ? 

Dr. OrnKA. Not to the degree that vou or I either w ould like but we 
have in our hands and we have availaole to us a number of studies pre- 
pai'ed by a number of other organizations which concern themselves 
with projection and location of teachers, to come to a conclusion at a 
national level that the surplus does exist. I don^t believe that there is 
any source that I have seen recently that would claim that we are in a 
shortage situation today* So for overall national needs I believe that 
we have sufficient information to establish that there is a suiplus/ We 
do survey, from time to time, individual school districts asking them 
the number of openings that they have and the kinds of personnel they 



sample basis statistics along those lines. 

We do not have in place a manpower system that tracks available 
personnel throughout the United States in the educational profession, 
where they are employed and if they are employed. We have not at- 
tempted to develop such a statistic. 



Mr. Flood. On the budget for bilingual education^ $36 million, that 
is a decrease of $16 million from the 1974 apropnation. You knew 
about that recent Supreme Court decision, Lm v. Nichols. That cer- 
tainly is going to have a very significant impact on all school systems 
that serve all children from a non-English-speaking background. 

Why shouldn't the Federal Government at least continue the pres- 
ent commitment for bilingual education ? 

Dr. Ottina. Mr. Chairman, that decision that was rendered* Zcw v. 
NichoUy on January 21 of this year indeed prompted us to moaify our 
position and, as I mentioned earlier, we are not only proposing to m^^in- 
tain the present level but increase it^ and the amount that we ate sug* 
gating to fund this program is $70 million for title VII, not th^'$35 
million that was originally contained in the budget. ^ 

M^: ViJ66Dl When ar^ jroil going tb submit that to Congress? ' 

Mr. MiLT^ER. Mr. Chairman, I can't say exactly but it will be long 
before you mark up. 

PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Mr. Fw)0D, The need for evaluation of Federal programs has been 
pretty widely accepted by the committee and we have certainly ri^ht 
along supported budget requests for evaluation funds, no question 
about that 



are looking fdrtp fill those 




and we are able to provide on a 
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In the 1974 appropriation bill you remember the committee cat that 
request for evaluation of education programs^ not because we tlxought 
it wasn^t necessary, not at all, but b^ause of the utter frustration we 
felt about the lack of results from this huge investment in these eval- 
uation activities. 

You are the Commissioner of Education. Do you feel that theee evaU 
uationJwnd%.b^^^^ to belpj^ou make 

your deeisionsf ^ ' - ' ' .^'^r'^'^"^' ' .^^"""'""r '-r:^-:- , — — 

Dr» OmJ^A. Yes, absolutely* We have a number of evaluation ^diea 
which have directly influenced proposals that we- ha ve^ made t<^ the^r 
Congress, which have directly influenced our admini^ration ol the. 
program, which have directly ihflueneed our con^eptuaiisuiikm about> 
what the program should or should not do,- and which hav* inflit^^^ 
enced our aeci^ionaon^recommendaUonsiutennsoljprograia^fu^ 
levels. -• . ■ ■ ^ '^'-^ ■ 

On the other hand, I cannot with any dmee of confid^^ioe e^that 
tho job is nea r begun, let alone completed. The state of the art is a state 
that is developbg. It is not a state that is in its advanced f ormfi; 

We have a great deal to learn about how to do it^ its well as learning 
what it ^ that we hav^ found out 

Mi-. Flood, Suppose you put in the record a table showing the 
amount spent foir evaluation m the last 5 fiscal years, . . 

Dr. Ottika* We would bo pleased to* 

[The information follows 0 ' 

Office of B4ucaH<m planninff and et?iiltwt<Oft dppr^M«W<>fi*^'^ - 

Fiscal year: <TAom*»ii#). 

im 19,514 

l&tl* • . .12,475 

1972*' - - ^..12,226 

1973* ^ »- 10,205 

1974 _ 7,219 

Total L-^...^^-*--.™..^^.. 51,6S6 

^Icetuaes fottds for ^acAUofl&l V^tf "AtiWth Centers t TtM\ stht l&ti-~IW,OOOV 
flMUl jre&r 1 972^-1900,000 i tM\ 19ra-r-|950.000. la tMl 1974 A coaMrAtire 
transfer of $475,000 was made ASfi biid|t«t 

^Inclades 1 1«000.000 earmarked for HIE pU&DiDg. • . 

Kotr~tQ ftd<SUton to tbMe funds dlr«c'£ly approptUted for ptafkn!sjr and mtcaUon 
purpoM^ f^r an OK DrOKrams, there U a a^t aslde of up to i percent of E*^AP/1^8AA pr^ 
irrams amoaoUn^ to |7.si mitlJon U^tn Asca} ftu 1971 tfarougb fl^cat rear 1974 ; and i j>or. 
tton Of the followthroogh proetam fonds am^dbttng to $21.1 mtUlon aiooe flaeai year i9T0 
have been used for the evaluatton atpeirts of the experlniental program. 

Dr. Evans. Mr. Chairman, I vfonder if I could add to that jy^t a 
little bit. : ^ n i.r^ ♦ r,» / ^ 

Mr. Fixx)D. By the way, dpn't let tliig^ 3wr^n^<i .Cixu^t*^^^ 
thit)w yon off balance. Anybody who wants to volunteer any timt^ go 
ahead and do it. 

Dr. EvAxs. In the committee report last year, Mr. Chairman^ in 
talking about the cut that the committee rendered in incm evaluation 
funds, the principal reason given in that report was its dissatisfaction 
with the voluminous and technical character of tho report that had 
been submitted. : . » . . . . ^ , . 

I would like to suggeet, Mr. Chairman, that that. might bear some 
reexamination on the part of the committee members since ii i^ within 
the last year or so thot we have begun for the first time the transmis- 
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sion to this committee and all other committees, summaries of all com- 
pleted evaluation studies; and to get away from the problem that you 
mentioned} we did not in fact suomit any voluminous report of the 
kinds that Avere referred to. As the Commissioner said> we have under- 
taken to initiate a number of major studies and some of them have 
come out with information that certainly could not be regarded as 
self -serving to the Office of Education such as the niajor report on th§ 
coll&tion of evaluations in title I, a^^^ 

submitted to the committee the im^rtant evaluation o)\ the emer- 
gency school assistance program which indicated how that program 
might be changed and made more effective. 

We will be happy as you indicated to submit , for the record a full 
list of studies that are now under way or completed on the other major 
programs. 

Mr, Flood. For the last 6 fiscal years so we have this thing nailed 
down. 

[The information follow?:] 
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Dr. Evans. The other point I would like to make^ if I may» is that 
the impression on the part of the committee and others that there have 
been vast sums spent on the evaluation of educational programs sim- 
ply is not correct. The first evaluation appropriation for edxication 
funds came in fiscal year, 1970. There were no designated evaluation 
fimds prior to that time, and since that time the annual rate has been 
loss than one-fifth of 1 percent of funds with respect to the total 
appropriation. 

Mr. FiX)OD. Apparently that slap on the wrist did some good anyhow. 
After all, $50 million over a 5-year period may not be much money 
to HEW, but to most of us, it is a huge sum. You simply must show 
some results from this investment. 

REOROANIZATIOy AND DECENTRALIZATION 

Doctor, what is the present situation r^rdintf your plans for re- 
organization, reorganizing, and decentralizing— that seems to be the 
"in" terra— decentralizing the Office of Education? I toiow you can, 
spend all morning on that. 

Dr. OrnNA. I believe T can be very short. Those are two questions. 

On the firsts reorganizing^ we have no plans other than one that we 
have, I believe, already discussed with you, which is the elevation of 
the Bureau of the Handicapped at the same level as the other organiza- 
tions. We believe that is consistent with the intent of the law. 

On decentralization, we are still workiug within HEW on the plan 
which we have provided to your committee and other committees. We 
have not ^et reached final accord within HEW as to what should be 
decentralized. 

We have a clear understanding from the Congress that this com- 
mittee, among others, should be acquainted with our plans before 
they are implemented. We will do so. 

The 19Y5 budget does not contain any specific amounts of dollars 
lo decentralize, if dollars would be i^tiiiPed to implement such a plan,-^ 
then we would certainly come to this committ^ and discuss those 
matters with you.-— - - - ^ , . ; . 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR EDtJCATION 

Mr. Flood, Along that line, not on the dollars, the position of the 
Assistant Secretary for Education has be^n vacant since last October, 
^yc have always had the impression here that the person in this posi- 
tion, and we watched it, is to take the lead in aeveloping Federal 
policy. That is the job. to develop Federal policy in the whole field 
of education. That is wnat we thought. It has been vacant down there 
sinco October, 

If all these things are so, then how have you been able to function 
without policy guidance from the Assistant Secretiry for Education? 
You are quite a guy. 

Dr. Ottina, That is quite a question, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Flood. That is why I asked it. That is what we were told. This 
is what we were given to undei^and. So what ? 

Dr. Ottina. The position has been vacant since about the 1st of 
November* Dr, Marland left, I believe, on either the 2d or 3d, There 
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has been an Acting Assistant Secretary of Education during this 
period, but I think that» Mr. Chairman, this committee recognizes 
that the Commissioner of Education has vested in him a great deal 
of responsibility by law and that by law and by function there is a 
great deal of policy that has always been developed by the Office of 
Education and has been given through the Commissioher to HEW or 
the Assistant Secretatv \\\ recent times. The Office of Education is still 
in the process of developing policy for recommendations because it: is 
the agencv which administers most of the education law that we are 
talkihg about and finds' it self in the very real position pf observing 
what worsts and what doesn^t work and in a very excellent position 
to recommend, therefore, changes and modifications. 

*' ^^^^ ,c^^ ; V ; 

. Mvv Ftlo<>b.J[^asJt year the Sumy3^<m^ Iny^tigations Staff the 
fulKCoumuttce oh Appropriiktions miade twojstudies relating to the 
activities of the Office of ^Education; You kno^r aboiit that ah^ 
have been made available to ybii/ 1 am goirig 'td .ask '^t^^^ 
about these studies. T will insert the first of theie tejiorts^ deahhg with 
management of grants and contracts, at this point in the record. 
[The information follows :] 

A Report o:* the Awakwno op Contracts and Grants by the 
U.S. OrncE op Education 

1, INTBODUOTION 

A, Directive 

By directive dated May 28, 1073, the committee requested that a study be 
made of tbe procedures followed, by the U.S. Office of JJducatlon In the award* 
ing of grants and contracts. Particular emphasis was it> be directed tow^r4 
tbe circumstances surrounding the backdating of certain grant and contract 
documents which were awarded after the ciose of fiscal year-1972. — - 

B. Scope of inquiry 

Th6 infornifttioil requested by th^ <i*1hmlttee*s directWe was develop^ by the 
Investigative staff through a review of selected legislative aetc and pertinent 
regulations of the Office of Education^ OB, and interviews with officials of the 
0K» State educational agencies, SBA's, and recipients of grants and contracts. 
In addition to briefings conducted for the investigative staff at the Wash- 
ington headquarters of the OB, visits were njade io 8 of the 10 regional offices 
of thA Department of Health, Mucation, and Welfare, DHEW. Also, in nine 
Stfites the component^ of State goveniinents having BiSitevrXd^ Jar|sdtction tot 
education w^re vlsUed; ' ' • * - / 

Intenicws were conducted by the infestlgatlv^ staff with officials of the 013 
and OHK^^/ Including the CommtiiSlOn^r Of BM d^ptitfes, and bii- ; 

reau and division chiefs. An extensive bumber of interviews wer^ held with 
recipients of contracts and grahts, these included colleges and uhlv^irsltl^, 
local education agencies, LBA's, and nonprofit organlKations, Ift addition, pffi- 
dais of the DHEW iudit agency yJere interviewed, ' \ 

This study was limited to th6 admli^str^tlte pollci>a and procedures inVolted 
in the contract and grant awards, and no atteh)p| Was made to evaluate any 
of the educational programs on their individual meirjt or the aCcontpli^menl : 
of objectives established by legislation. In addhlon, because of tbe rather, 
limited fi^x ibll I ty exercised by the OB in the formal grant programs, the !n-, 
vestlgative staff concentrated almost exclusively in the discretionary cofitracts . 
and grants area. In this report, the term ''contract" refers to assistance con- 
tracts rather than procurement contracts. 
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0. Background 

Through the years, the OE has functioned primarily as a centraliwd opera- 
Uon In the award of contracts and grants. In more recent times, the administra- 
tion has sought to decentralize the functional operations of all departments. 
However, the OB has not followed that concept at the rate that is evident in 
many other agencies. As of the end of fiscal year mS, only the following pro- 
grams had been fully decentraliced to the regional offices : 
^ Public libraries! ser?icei^--grant8 for public libraries; intertibrary coopera- 
tion { and construction. 

Higher education: special programs for the disadvantaged, TRIO-talent ' 
search \ special services in college j and upward bound. ^ 

Occupational, vocational, and aduU education: grants to States for vocational 
edacatiOh--baslc vocational educational program { programs for students with 
special needs ; consumer and hous^making education \ work study : and coopera- 
tive education. 

There air« other programs In which a partial degree of decefitrallsaUon has 
occurred, but the majority of the more than 100 educational programs— as listM 
to the Catalog of Federal Education Assistance Programs, 1972— remain under 
th6 operational control of the headquarters of the OB. Hie Investigative staff 
learned that plans have been fonnolatM for further decentralisation of many 
^^.^^"^1?°^*' especially those involved witii formula contracts and grants, 

^^^-^ 'fS^T^ ^^^^ appropriations of approxtwately $5,6 WUion for fiscal 
year 1073, Of this amount, approxlmate^ly $5.65 WlUon was obligated for con- 
tracts and grants as follows: ^ 
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^Small-scale reorganisations within the OB appear Tdlffapi^^ 
However, an organizational move in response to one of the matters toward which 
this study was directed was the centraliiatlon oi ihe hnniness aspects of contract 
"lir»d"dt3Cfaion»iTy gtast ftjactionr into a single division serving all component*^ 
of the OB. *^ 

n. OBSEAVATlOirs or THB IWVESndATIVE STAfT 

The investigative staff believes the present procedures for the award of con- 
tracts and grants by the OB are almost void of management control when viewed 
on an agency wide hasis. It seems abundantiy clear that oflScials of the OB have 
filled to develop and Implement a comprehensive management plan comn^en^ 
surate with Its overall mission to carry out the mandates of Congress in award- 
ing appropriated funds on a discretionary basis. As a result, a pattern of Incon- 
sistent approaches, independent actions, and Internal confusion predominates 
the operations of the bureaus and divisions of the OB. 

Internal attempts to evaluate the OB management are very often nonproductive 
because manageihent tends to react to functional and administrative problems, 
rather than to seek to establish an overall management system. Although man- 
agement, over the vears, has been able to identify general and specific problem 
areas, the problems In whole or In part continue to etlst today as they did 
previously. The lack of continuity in management practices from program to 
program, the Inability of management to Identify deficiencies' in the processing 
and trackliiK systems, the fraprmentatlon of authorities atid respousibiliUes, ana 
the continual recurrence of the same problem areas are factors contributing 
to a system of undisciplined management. 
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aimlt^nSn! procedural constraints that impact on the processing of 

apptloatlons. Recipients coraplalnofi of the lack of a systematic method for 
^« H^H^L^'Sr^^.l^ applicants of opportunities and a lack of cle^r program 
fifif^n^ n ^^1?' ^1?'^ ^? ^ ^"^'^^ unavailability of detailed technical as- 
sl8tanc<^. Quest onable selection practices, including the possible ^'stacking" of 
evaUiations and little or no OK input to the actual selections, were dted to the 
. ^f^'^'^i^^J^' ^fwi"ently, notification of awards was slow In getting to 
recipients, and there was a general lack of coordination In the notification and 
documentation of awards. State departments of education usually did not learfi 
* eKv?plan^ ^^"^ creating difficulty In coordination and 

The monitoring, evaluation, and. reporting practices used by the OB in the 
of contract and grant programs are less than adeqnate to enable 
the program officers to make determinations as to whether the Government has 
IT^n ^a^ue for the funds awarded to the contractors and grantees for 
!iw?."n*^ projects In most instances the OK program offlcerl telTupoii 
evaluation of projects by the contractors and grantees and do not make onJJte 
visits to obtain personal knowledge of the effectiveness of the proj^ts. . 
.J}}^ the opinion of the Investigative staff that the OB Should make every 
effort to effect closer supervision of contractors and grantees as part of an lin- 
proveraent in the overall management procedures. This Is especially, necessary 
sinc« disbursements of fuuds are, In most cases, automatic and not the result of 
an assurance that the mllestonea or reports re<iulred under the terms of tie 
contracts and grants have been accomplished. Also noted .by.Jhe InvestigatW 
staff Is the fact that many contract and grant projecto baye not bc«n subjected 
to audit, which Is indicative of poor management ; , ^ I 

Another adverse refiectiun upon the OB manage'nent o£ conlrrccts and grants is 
that approximately 19,000 contract and grant iJeflh-e.O'JO of which hate been 
lost— in headquarters and the regional offices hav<> not been closed Out eren 
though the projects for which the awards were made have been complete Until 
these eloseouts are accomplished, the OB vdll not be fully Cognisant as to 
whether the contractor or grantee has fully compiled with the terms of its 
award. 

The Inability of top management to properly atislyse and assess th« overall 
workload within the OE and to recognize the seriousness of the conflicts In its 
Internal functions, among other factors, caused the OE to award more than S55 
million in fiscal year 1972 funds In contracts and grants after the close of the 
fiscal year. This backdating violated Federal law as well as DHEW and OBcon- 
trading, grant*?, and accounting re4ulrement& Contributing to this backdating 
1^1 ??Jv^ Vt the pmcedy r«5igt uWlBeduby the OE In planning its fiscal yeitt- 
1972 activities wore ineffective because they failed to coordinate the number of 
work actions with the progress of funds being obligated. In addltloDt ther^ is a 
prevailing attitude among the majority of program personnel within the OB that 
priorities should be placed on educational programs Without \^dSHi f<^ flnafteliit ^ 
accountability in the execution of those programs. In fiscal year 1972, the role of 
the contracting officer was confused and caused several contracts and grants to be 
Issued outside the Jurisdiction of the contracts und grants dlvisioar 

Measures effected to improve the adtnlnistration of award procedures^ prl* 
marlly as a consequence of the fiscal year 1972 backdating situation, ha^e been 
forward «»teps for management to some degree. ThM Is now a greater Recognition 
of the business aspects of discretionary award procedures within the OB,, and 
Increased attention td business- practices^ will uhdoabtedly w^rk s1i<^range 
Improvements. liowever«* when viewed simply as reactions to crises dnd in light 
Of longirangfe objectives, they are^^i^nsi<^ted costly responses to a lack of overall 
system and inconclusive as to future potential. 



m. UANAOEHENT ATTITUDKS 



The investigative staff's interviews with grantees. State educational agenelea 
(SBA's) and local educat(<)nal agencies (LBA's) representatives^ and OBoffiolaU 
Indicate that, de^lte a history of contintxal and even repetitive recognition^ 
general and specific problem areas, complaints crf the same probieotSi In wh<^or 
in part« continue to exist today as In the past A lack of continuity In management 
practices from program to program, the failure of th^ proJe<;t grant Ipformatlon 
system (PQIS) and resulting inability of top management to Identlj^ deflciencies 
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tn the processing and tracking systems, fragmentation of authorities and re- 
sponelbllltles as a consequence of region aUsation efforts, and a track record , 
indicative of corrective actions being a series of tractions to crises rather than 
In anticipation of problem areas all combine to give the impression that the 
administrative procedures are, at best, an example of undisciplined management 
The current U.S» Commissioner of Education, while serving as Deputy Commis- 
sioner for Management In April IMl, described the OK contract and discretionary 
grant operation as fragmented and lacking effective management. This observa- 
tion, based Upon numerous examples of poor contract and grant management 
practices cited In audit reports of the General A<?countlng Office and DHBW, by 
Members of Congress, ly the DHKNV procurement management staff, and by 
concerned OK staff members, further Identiaed- specific problem areas as (a) a 
' lack of procurement leadtlme, (b) inadequate work scopes, (c) lack ot competi- 
tion for awards, (d) fragmentation of contract/grant issuance activity^ and 
(e) inefficient contract/grant administration. Subsequently^ oh June 15, 
the then deputy commissioner issued a Uscal year 1972 management objective to 
improve contract and grant miinagement within the OE and delineated a series V 
of steps to be completed by the end of fiscal year 1972 "to establish in OE a' 
total system tt effective contract and grant management ba^ upon sound 
principles of program and business management." Again recognisitig that ati- 
thcjrity and responsibility for contract and discretionary grant award admlnls* 
tratlon were fragmented throughout tli6 program bari^aud, the main thrnst of the 
program was to centralise such authority and respondlblllty using the P(JlS as 
the management vehicle for improvement 

A, Manaffemeni philoiophy, policies, and pr<u>iU>€t 

An OB <^cial advised the investigative staff that program management prac^ 
tlces are steeped in the philosophical view that '1f it*8 good for education, It's 
good for OB," regardless of whether or not aound busineas practices are main- 
tained. H(9 attributed the development of this philo«k)phy to the continual Ingress 
Jtnd egress within the OK of educators, many of whom are not schooled Ifl bade 
Federal procurement activities, and th^ large degree of Independence enjoyed 
by the indlTldual program offices. Attempts to effect necessary manAgemMt re- 
forms were, and continue to be, confronted by this proWem of *'turfmanshlp'' or 
. past precedents that enable program bureau personnd **to operate in th^r own 
unique style with their ewnuniqae procedures.*' 

Another OB official, when informed that this lack of continuity from program 
to program and bureau to bureau was cited as the primary administrative wesk* 

the opinion that, In essence, it Is a problem of attitude. He said this lack of con- 
sistency in application of maragement practices and sward procedures, evident 
--when he came on board almost 8 years ago, was ft consequence of the philosophy 
04 program bureau independence. He related that, as a result of the fiscal year 
1972 backdating situation, certain reforms have been initisted that are indica- 
tive of |i desire to correct poor management practices, the implementation of 
which ^itl improve management procedures. However, he exprej>sed doubt as to 
the extent of support for the reform measures by the deputy conimmlssloners, 
noting that even at ptesent "hypocrisy ''end runs,'* and '1)ick and choose*' 
methods are employed by progiam managers as weU as some )ilgher OB ofiOdats. 
He noted the«e methods have involved ^'shopping around'' for a favorable opinion 
on an award action or promulgation ot a pafUculst. guideline; and/or regi^a- 
tion, and indicated such tactics included seeking the OommisslOQer!s approval 
for an action without informing him of a previous unfavorable ruling by the 
general counsel or simply ignoring the adverse opinion. 

The Inference gained from these comments and observations ts that manage- 
ment reforms, to be effective, must be accompanied by a definitive management 
philosophy and a corresponding change in management attitudes, practices, and 
policies to conform to such a philosophy. Yet, it is difficult to assess precisely 
what the management philosophy is as concerns contract and grant award pro- 
cedures. It would appear that the overriding objective is to compli;lely disburse 
all available funds, with only secondary consideration l^ven to sound business 
and financial practices that would insure Federal moneys are being invested 
wisely* In ess^ce, with the absence of any long-range management plan, it is the 
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opinion of the iuTesHgative staff that current OB xoanagemeat pmctlcw are 
an exercise in the uncoordinated nae of reeourcee. 

B, Profeet Qrani informaiion iusiem (PGI8) 

As previously noted, PGIS was identified by the present U.S. Commissioner 
of Education in mid-197i as the management vehicle to effect improvement in 
the administration of contracts and grants by the end of fiscal year 1072. The 
Secretary of DIIBW, as recently as March 19, 1973, noted that **a central man- 
agement structure which can track applications, foresee and correct processing 
difficulties, and derive management information Is absolutely essential." Ue 
directed the Assistant Secretary for Education, In light of the fiscal year 1972 
backdating situation* to initiate a review of the management systems within 
the Education Division to Insure that they are capable of actually managing 
the processes therein, and to effect any necessary changes. He also directed 
that a review l)e made of the management iuformation systems utilized in that, 
division to insure that they meet the needs of proposal tracking and management, 
and to take action to redesign or modify vnch systen>s U found to be tackinig 
the necessary capability. 

In view of the initial confidence that this automated data processing .< A DP) 
system could afford top management an effective tool for overseeing tL^ pro- 
posal processing and tracking systems and the current concern as to ita ^ffec* 
tiveness, the investigative staff reviewed the historical developnientt cui rent 
status^ and potential of the system. 

/. Historical development 

I'OIS was an outgrowth of another ADP system, the bureau of research InfofT 
ination and control system (BRIGS), which was developed by OE'a former 
!»ureau of research to keep track of its voluminous research proppsaU. BBIGS 
was designed and implemented as a tool for maintaining an inventory of all 
research proposals and awards. It soon became apparent that similar control 
was needed over all contract and grant proposals and awards, and thus the 
concept of FOIS evolved. 

Approximately 4 years ago, a query of OB program and management person- 
nel led to the development of specifications by a contractor for the first set of 
work statements for POIS, A $77,000 feasibility study for PGIS determined that 
$260,000 would be required for the development and implementation of the sys* 
tern. An OR staff meml)er described the original work statements as **horren- 
dous" because the contractor-generated specifications were much too extensive. 
The contractor, in attempting to accommodate the wishes of each and every 
l)otential user^ effected changes in work statementa that resulted In lai'ge-scale. 
cost escalations and led to a system that was far too sophisticated to be Inl- 
tinted. In addition to the lack of validity and reliability of the input data, there 
was no in-house coordinator to determine what would be needed to feed, sup* 
port, and u>5e the systerii! ^ . ' ^ 

At>out June 1912, following the submission of new specifications by the con< 
tractor, a semblance of a system became operational in some bureaus of the OE, 
although it was by no means funcitional. A monstrous system existed, but nobody 
really knew how to control monitor, or use it. Data Input by program personnel 
required the use of some 87 Input fortns, which proved to be far too extensive and 
cumbcr»nne. Subsequently, a decision wns made to reevaluate and streamline the 
system, and the number of input forms was reduced from 87 to 40. PGIS was 
reviswl downward in Scope to serve o>ity ad a dflfi base, oi" historical record, of 
those contracts and grants awarded, and was designated POIS I. I^ecember 1&72 
tins selected as the target date for coml>letlon of POIS II, a refined system that 
would have provided a capability to track award actions from receipt of a pro- 
posal at a centralized location to closcout, and the period February- June 1973 
was pro|X)sed for testing the system. However, in November 1972, the contractor 
re<iuested a $500,000 extension to complete the system. Action on this request 
was delayed until February I97d, and at that tln^e a decision was made to allo- 
cate 1^249.000 for completion of PGIS 11, schi-duled for June 1, 1973. The con- 
tractor was (hen advised that no additional funds would be forthcoming unless 
the system >vas straightened out, and it was stipulated that all 49 program sub- 
systems would have to l>o documented by June 1, 1973. The investigative staff 
was advised that this meeting between OK representatives and the contractor, 
which occurred on February 14, 10T3, was the first time In the developmental 
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process that the OB Mated prodsely to the contractor what was expected for the 
contract price. 

2. Current Sfofua 

Concerning the management Information system's current status, OR repre- 
sentatives emphasised that the PQIS I and PGIS II are tsvo separate and distinct 
computer systems. TGIS I serves only the Contracta and Grants Division of the 
Office of Business Management, whereas PGIS 11 will serve all OB management. 
The PGIS I system was operational In fiscal year 19T3 and will continue to be 
utilised In fiscal year 1974 only to record those contracts and grants that have 
been awarded : however, the fiscal year 1978 accumulation of awards has not 
been completed because all data have not been received from the regional offices. 
As of September 1, 19^3, documentation of the PGIS II system was found to be 
inadequate because of known defects In the documentation of subsystems. Thus, 
parallel testing of PGIS II cannot begin and the system will not be used in 
fiscal year 1974 for proposal tracking and management. In Ilea of PGIS II, a 
manual operation slmllatr to the one used In fiscal year 1978 has been initiated 
to provide a limited tracking capability for proposal processing. 

The investigative staff pointed out to OB representatives that there stJU does 
not exist within the agency an ADP capability to pull together data at one central 
point from the various component unlta. These oflaidals agreed With that obser- 
vatlon and further acknowledged that they are stUl trying to decide what the 
best management Information system is for the OE in fiscal year 1974, and suc^ 
ceeding years. Doubts were eicpressed by them as to the basic design of PGIS, 
and whether operating costs \si1l be acceptable even If the system provea func- 
tional* TSlien Queried about cost outlays to date, they acknowledged that approx- 
imately $2,2 miUiori has already been expended for a system having an original 
cost estimate of $2GO,000. These ofiScials admitted that the OB ''bought a pig in 
a poke," and identified a series of deficiencies In perforoxance by both the OB 
and the contractor as follows : 

(a) The orlfilnal cost estimates that they have been able to track dowTi— 
$290,000 plus the $77,000 feasibility study— indicate the responsible OK personnel 
did not examine them very carefully. The design of the system was too all-en- 
compassing and did not take Into consideration need and cost factors. There are 
no documents available indicative of full dollar and manpower ramifications 
for implementation of the original system* 

(h) The contractor failed to deliver a workable system^the one developed 
has great capability but is not functional unless masses of clerical personnel are 
utilized to handle input data. The POTS I system, as It now stands, would 
-QUlre a large staff to track aUjcontnK^^^od KTaii actions: however, no studies 
were made to determine feasibility, effectiveness, and c5wil*l>ene 
lining the PGIS I system. 

fo) Approximately |619,000 has been expended toward the PGIS II deaign, 
but OE oflftdals cannot d6d'Jfifleht what th,^y received for it- - - ^ . 

{d) 'iljere never was a hard-nosed PGIS director to follow the system through, 
and personnel were continually entering and leaving the project. as well as 
simultaneously working on implementation of other ADP systems. The opinion 
was express that possibly the OS embarked upon too many ADP systems at 
the same time, and operational breakdowns by the commonly shared DHBW 
computer further contributed to time losses. 

In summary, the overriding deficiencies In the development of fh^ systems 
were the lack of continuity of management and lack of tight specifications in the 
contract at the outset. . . ^ - ■ , ■ . , , ^ 

The investigative staff noted that, after expending almost i2,2imi(llon, the 
OB does not know if Us management information svstem is reallv an improve- 
ment over the capability that existed prior to the PGIS feasibility study^ The 
OB representatives interviewed reoMed that they have gained exi)erience and 
identified problems but admitted they cannot confidently state the system will 
provide what is needed and desired. They indicated the main problem is that 
no one knows how much It will cost to operate PGIS 11. They are optimistic, and 
feel the probability is good that the system will work, but acknowledged that 
the unknown cost factor may be prohibitive. They related that several options 
exist relative to the future of the system, most of vhlch center around its re- 
tention in current or modified form, but acknowledged that economics could die* 
fate that it l>e scrapped in its entirety. 
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0, Prameniation of authorities and remnMbiUtiei 

y.J^!L^^^f^\!L^ and grant award procedures ta further compUcated 

in that some programs have been fully regionallced, 
wftlle otheire are administered wholly or In part from the headquarters In Wash- 
ington. D.O. Appjicants and award recipients advised the Investigative staff that 
such fragmentation of administrative authorities and responsibilities Is a source 
Of confusion as to their own administrative needs and requirements. Generally 
speaking, they were of the opinion that OK programs should either be wholly 
regionalized or completely centraUted because partially regtonallsed ptogrami^ 
f^^ "^^P^ administrative respon si blllt left i^st with the 
?f ^ decisionmaking authority Is retained in Washington, t>,a. 

only serve to create another level of bureaucracy through, around, orover which 
^tl ^^ll "ta^^ita.^W'^es of communication. Numerous grantees have cowplained 
Ik exception of the special programs for the disadvantaged/ 

the OB regional offices are unable to provide d^Islvfe duswert to their clients 
and It Is neces^ry to bypass regional office personnel and seek policy decisions 
directly from the responsible prbgram personnel In Washington, D,0, However, 
^m^r !w»?^l^J^*^ unless a client is acquainted with the responsible program 
officer at the headquarters, dealings with Washington, I>.C. staff persotinef can 
"T^^ ^f. '^^'^ management befo^raislon £ 

f!^^^^; ^^V'^^jS"* observation was further expounded by rept^ntattVes of 
the SKA 8, who offered the opinio^ that continual reorganltatlons Within the 
OB structure Itself, coupled with a lack of continuity In staff aiid an annual 
change In directions via program guldeUnes, contribute greatly to management 
inefficiency, " , 

The general consensus of regional oiBce personnel expressed to the InVestlgA-^ 
tive staff Is that programs serving common clients should be compacted, eitheron 
a reglcnallied or a centralized basis, but should not continue In the present frag, 
mented manner, For the most part, they favored further regionalltatlon efforts 
only If necessary authorities accompany the program responsibilities, They ac- 
knowledged that grantees or clients experience confusion in trying to operate 
both reglonalited and centralized programs. They further observed that coordi- 
nation of the funding cycle, a requirement of effective matiagement, is not pos- 
sible when clients have both centralized and regionalized programs each op- 
erating under differing funding cycles. A regional commissioner of education 
commented there is a definite need for uniformity in tb^ delegation of authoriUes 
from the OK headquarters to the regional offices. He pointed out that when some 
of the present regional office authorities were delegated, the regional offices and 
headquarters were ^,ratlng under dlff^^^ str«<^ture». A* tt^-- 

programs were reglomilz§d and new auliorltfes delegated to the regional offices, 
they were not in uniformity with those already regionalized, and this created 
administrative confusion. 

^..J^$U0I>QiUUUi]«:«thew.fragmenta^^ tissue,- and cmalnly not^condudte* to W 
efficient management operation, is the fact that the OB uses 2 ihethods of dis- 
bursing funds for Its programs, for example. (1) direct payment by U.S. Treas- 
ury check, and (2) tiic letter of credit financing system; how^veh there are 
various ways of administering the disbursement of the funds. 

Payments may be made through either the OK or the National Institutes of 
HeaHh (NIH), which has been designated as the point for consolidated BHBW* 
w ide disbursements to colleges and universities. The NIH issues letters of credit 
to liistitutlons having awards totaling $250,000 or more in the aggregate, and 
makes direct payments to those having less than 1250,000 In awards. The Instltu* 
ttoh<J deAl directly With the NIH for payments. 

The OB head<|uarter8 uses letters of credit and direct payments, atid the 
regional offices make direct payments. The OK letter of credit Is used to dnance 
all formula grants to SKA's and LEA's, with a given amount of money being 
made available each month. 

/>. Recurrinff problem ar^ai despite ecrr€Ctf>it)e cdionM 

An OK staff member advised the Investigative staff that It would net be eh* 
tirely incorrect to say "management in. the OK has been a series of reactions 
to crises rather than to effect an overall management objective," It should to 
noted, however, that OK applicants and award recipients almost unanlmoualjr 
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acknowledged the seemingly Insurmountable proMems confronting management 
of educational programs. They cited the muUli>llclty of programs and related 
legislative authorities, personnel celling, late appropriations and/or the lack of 
forward funding, Impoundments, operating under continuing resolutions, and 
constant changing of philosophies, direction, and goals at the top management 
level as examples of continuing obstructions to efficient operations* However, the 
continuing existence of current operating problems, for example, Inadequate 
leadtinie for proiwsal development* late issuance of proposed guidelines, that are 
frequently unclear and subject to change, queBti<mabte award competition, and 
fragmentation of responsibilities and authorities, is indicative of bare minimum 
corrective actions that traditionally fall to aggressively address themselves to 
these recurring problems. ^ 

AcknowledglDg that while l&te Appropriations contribute to inadequate lea^- 
time, both In the proposal development state and the processing cycle, It is the 
opinion of the Investigative staff that the contract and grant preaward processes 
are further complicated by delays that may be traced to attitudlnal, organisa- 
tional, and system constraints. It Is felt that program bureaus operating under 
continuing resolutions tend to defer decisions that could be made prior to receipt 
of funding authorisations and that few attempts are made to process actions In 
anticipation of the funding. 

Afanagement reforms, for the most i^art, are initiated as a consequence of 
adverse experiences such as the fiscal year 1972 backdating situation. These 
measures generally take the form of a schedule for submission of program 
decisions In the processing of contract and grant applications with maximum 
deadline dates established to Insure adherence to the schedule: however, notice- 
ably absent are efforts to alleviate the plight of the agency's cHents and the im« 
tK>sition of strong internal administrative ssnctlons upon staff personnel who 
fail to meet milestones. One 0£ representative advised the Investigative staff 
that, following the fiscal year 1972 backdating situation and the subsequent 
development of an fiscal year 1973 workload processing schedule, program offlcera 
were told *'thelr travel funds would be withheld" If they failed to meet estate 
lished deadlines. Apparently, this was the primary sanction, 

In summary, it Is felt that management reform measures In the processing 
cycle have been shortsighted reactions to crises rather than a result of long- 
range uianagement planning. As was the case In 1971, there is still a distinct 
lack of uniformity and effectiveness In program procedures. There still does not 
exist an effective management information system to allow top management to 
analyze Individual programs, and the clients still continue to cite recurring proh- 
- lems despite Attempts at corrective actlons.^ 



There are 31 major program areas in the OB providing funding IP. J tftle and 
local recipients* Within each of these areas, Individual programs, numbering welV 
over 100, function separately. Although all of these programs have many pro- 
cedures in their award processes that are similar, there Is no single set of pro- 
cedures In use ; each program office has been free to establish its own procedures. 
As a result, the investigative staff has identified a number of system constraints 
In the OR procedures that affect efilclent and effective management. Among these 
are: (a) the inconsistent methods and lack of clear guidelines In the announce- 
ment of progranrui and solicitation of proposals; (6) the variations In format 
and lack of technical assistance in the preparation of applications; (o), the 
questionable procedures of selection and utilisation of field reader* pf^nej^ in the 
processing and evaluation of applications; and (d) inconsistencies In, and 
tack of proper award notification procedures. 

Interviews with OB personnel, and BPA, MSA, and private recipients dis- 
closed that there is no standard procedure for handling applications and |hat 
the same problems which have affected processing in the past still exist. Thus, 
recipients do not know what to expect from program to program, and well-known 
difficulties In the process go uncorrected. 

Inasmuch as nearly all of the programs could use a common set of procedures. 
It appears to the investigative staff that separate operational plans work to the 
detriment of sound management. An OB ofiSctal advised the investigative staff 
that this approach was deemed preferable to establishing a sinndard set of pfo- 
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enures for general use as it bad been thought tbat there would be realstance 
by OE offlctals to the handing down of a single set ol procedures. Aa noted, the 
basic steps in the operation of all OE programs are essentially the same, the 
only significant difference being whether the program is regioqaliwd or cen- 
tralized; and this has no real effect on the processing of appUcatione. So, while 
each program la more ot less free to establish Its own method of <>peratlon, all 
function in basically the same way. 

For fiscal year 1974, the OB established a basic framework of processing steps 
for contracts and grants ; and each of the major program areas has been required 
to document how the various processing steps are be accomplished. Ilius, there 
will still be 31 separate procedural approaches to a common set of processing 
steps, rather than a coordinated standard set of management procedures. The ; 
official acknowledged, however, that as soon aa the 81 sets of procedures were 
established, work would have to start to consolidate them into a single set. The 
Investigative staff believes that there would have been considerable merit to the 
eiitnbllBhment ot a single set of procedures, since the operations of the various 
programs are so similar, and that the decision to work first with 31 sets of 
procedures is typical of the OK*s inattention to sound management practices 
and, in fact» no improvement over the present situation where each program 
functions seiiarately* 

The general methods of OE program operation and jKrrtlnent comments re- 
ceived by the investigative staff from contract and grant recipients, as well As 
observations of the Investigative staff, appear in the following sections of this re- 
port. This discussion pertains particularly to those programs for which applica- 
tions are solicited through program announcements; however, the procedures fol* 
lowed for unsolicited applications— those for programs with no formal application 
deadlines — are essentially the same. 



Announcement of a program and solicitation of proposals are generally not 
made until after the program office, in the OE headquarters or in a regional office, 
receives notification of the availabitity of funds for the particular program. 
Typically, because Ibis occurs later in the fiscal year, the announcement of the 
program will also biclude funding guidelines and program goals and objectives, 
as well as the actual application materials. 

Each program office usually uses a list of known potential applicants, such as 
a list of all institutions of higher learning, if the program opportunity is limited 
to that particular group. However, when the universe Cit potential appUcanU Is . 
not so well defined, the program office' u^^ up its direct notification 

with a notice In educational Journals or a notification of associations, so that 
the greatest possible number of potential applicants will have the chance to ^ajpL 
themselve** of the opportunity. Some programs are annduhded to S^A'siH liEX'a^ 
who then make announcement of the opportunity to their organleatlonal onlta 
such as districts or individual schools. In addition, all program opportunltlea 
appear in the Federal Hegister. Many State and local groups also make secondary 
dissemination of opportunities to their members on the basis of the Federal 
Ueglster. This Is, however, informal and in addition to those programs Intended 
to be publicixed In this manner. 

Many applicants and recipients expressed the belief that the way In which pro- 
grams were announced, and guidelines and application information were made 
available, worked to their detriment in seeking funding for the reasons diseased 
below. ' ^^^ -^ 

A ^0 Suitmatic Method for Notifvinff Prospective Applicant* 

While all program opportunities are published in the Federal Register, the 
investigative staff noted that there was no OE-wlde procedure for the cUstribu* 
tlon of Information to individual {>otential applicants; each program office is free 
to select its own method of distribution. The result Is that some potential aw?!!- 
cants are not notified of program opportunities for whldi they are qualified and 
may be Interested in applying. The investigative staf! was Informed by a number 
nf recipients that they frefjuently received word of program opportunities through 
secondary sources such as State departments of education or associations for 
progrnms for which they should have had direct notification. One large school sys^ 
tern usually received program information from n Btate newsletter or the Federal 
Kegister^ rather than from the OE. 



A, Announcement of programs and solicitaiion of proposals 
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In other casee, potential applicants did not receive word of opportunities or 
received word so late as to leave Insufficient time tor the preparation of appllca- 
Mons, thus effectively prcclu<1inK thpm from consideration for an award under 
the pro£rram. A representative of a potential contractor noted that he first learned 
of an opportunity at the time an award was announced to another contractor. 

2. No Central Point of Information in the OE 

Many potential recipients pointed out to the Jnvostlgrative staff that even In 
instances when they knew of a program, it was sometimes still diCacuU to obtain 
guidelines and Information because there Is no central location within the OK 
where Information on the various programs Is available. According to some edu« 
catlonal agencies, It is necessary to first locate the proper program oflftce befote 
oiie is able to obtain information cn progrank opportunities — a task that at 
times approaches the Impossible 

Many local and State agency representatives suggested to the investigative staff 
that the OK Institute a weekly or biweekly iiewsletler-ty|>e publication to sum- 
marize the various program opportunities as they become available. They noted 
that other agencies use such a technique quite successfully. 

S, Short time frama for making application 

The complaint most frequently heard by the Investigative staff was that there 
is generally Insuthelent time allotted to the applicants In which to prepare their 
proposiits or appllcatlon!«. Most frequently, this Is the result of the announcement 
Mng released by the OK quite close to the deadline for submissions. In other 
cases, it Is the result of an Inordinate amount of time being used to get the 
necessary Information Into the hands of some individual appllcantSt while other 
applicants already have the Information. In this regard, representatives of 
jioveral Institutions of higher learning indicated that In fairness to the OK, they 
realized that, at times, communication delays within the institutions themselves 
increased the effect of these short deadlines. The Investigative staff noted, how- 
ever, that must delays In the receipt of application forms by (Mtentlal applicants 
were beyond the control of the applicants themselves, 

Thesje short deadlines also have the effect of precluding some jJOtentlal appli- 
cants from applying. For example, the 1073 announcement for part A of the 
Indian education program arrived in the hands of n county school board 8 days 
prior to the deadline date for applications. Xot only would it have been first 
necessary to get the Inforn^atlon in the hands of the Individual districts, but it 
was also necessary to have the approval of the application by the county board. 
As it takes a week to get on the board ogenda-^nn nnusually short time frame, 
comjmred to some localities which require as much as 1 month — there was only 
1 day left to^dlssenilnate the Infomfttlon to the districts and for the districts 
to get applications prepared, obviously an imticssibllity. Thus, qualified appll^ 
cants w^ere precluded from |«irtlclpation by a very short, unrealistic lime frame. 
In several States the Investigative staff was apprised of this situation with regard ^ 
to this particular program. It should be noted, however, that the short time frame 
was necessitated by the need to get applications in and processed by the end of the 
fiscal year* Because funding and programmatic decisions were made late In the 
year, availability of the program opiwrtunlty w*as not announced until late In 
May, with a .Tune 7 filing de«dllne. Notwithstanding these factors, there was an 
obvious neetl to accomplish award actions prior to the end of the fiscal year. 

Still another problem brought to the attention of the Investigative staff— one 
which has significant Impact since deadllneft are frequently short — Is that some 
applicants have direct contact with i>ersons In headquarters or regional program 
offices and are able to get advance w^ord, preceding oflilcial announcement, which 
gives them an "edge" in the preparation of applications In a timely manner. In 
some cases they acknowledged that this made the difference between being able 
to submit an application or being too late to submit one. 

4. Vnckar, vague, and general guideline i 

Xearly all applicants and recipients contacted by the investigative staff 
indicated that, in general, the guidelines furnished were less than adequate to 
give a clear understanding of Just what sort of proposal the OR expected to 
receive from potential applicants. Moreover, In regard to programs that were 
supposcil to l)e regionalized* frequently the regional office staff eltlier had 
not received clarifying Instructions from the headqunrters ofllce or the regional 
staff did not, in fact, have the authority to mnke decisions or Interpretations 
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concerning guidelines. The resull was that many applicants were frustrated in 
their attempts to get Information that would have been helpful In preparing their 
applications, Information that would have perhaps made tlie differences between 
preparing a successful or an unsuccessful application. In other instances. Inter- 
pretations would vary from region to region or between a regional office and 
the headquarters. One recipient noted that guidelines sometimes change fre- 
quently, and the headquarters office does not aln*ays keep the regional office 
advised of the changes. 

The concensus of those Interviewed by the Investigative staff was that there 
was insufficient |)artlci|iatlon in the development of guidelines by the ultimate 
users themselves* and It was suggested that a possible solution to the problem 
of Unclear guidelines would be to Involve more representatives of the educa- 
tional community. Thus the OK would have the benefit of the valuable knowl- 
edge and the experience of those who would be operating the programs. It was 
generally thought by the recipients that this would have a highly beneficial 
effect on the quality and clarity of guidelines and regulations. 

It* was afso noted that, frequently, guidelines w*hlch are intended to be 
national in scope are not appropriate to the situation fn a given locality. The 
recommended remedy was to allow some degree of flexibility In the application 
of guidelines so that they could be tailored to local situations. 

5. tFasWt/ tcrittcn plans and aMcs to implement legUlaiion 

Several of the recipients interviewed by the Investigative staff complained 
of apparently hastily written plans and proposed guidelines prepared to im* 
plement newly enacted programs. As a result of hasty preparation, proposed 
giildellnes were subject to revision during the application preparation process. 
The example cited most often was In the case of the Emergency School Aid Act 
(KSAA) application process for fiscal year 1973. In order to permit potential 
applicants to start working on pro(>osats, the OB released 'Mraft*' guidelines. 
At the same time, the regional office staffs heldvworkshops for the potential 
applicants in onler to explain the program and to answer questions. The prob- 
lem centered around the revision of the guidelines at least twice, which resulted 
In there being at least three sets of **draft*' regulations; and many applicants 
<lid not have the final regulations before the time that they had to submit 
their applications. To further complicate the situation, the regional staffs, 
who were supposed to be able to assist the potential applicants In the preparation 
of their proi>osal$, had never received sufficient Information from headquarters 
to enable them to be of any real assistance In the preparation of the applications. 

. PA^^^P^ff OHi^^l^n^^ _ ......... - . 

similar to the changing of guidelines for new programs, the ccwitractors and 
grantees noted that many program guidelines underwent sut>$tantlal changes 
from year to year, or even during ,theJlrne.bgL^e^n program announG?ment and., 
tlie^appllcatton deadllne-^ven Bhbuglfi there had been no change In the legis- 
lative authority for the program. They believe that while some change was 
warranted In the guidelines to strengthen them »s experience Is gained In oper- 
ating the programs, the almost continual changes made .were not necessary* Such 
changes, particularly when they come during the piwess of preparing proposals, 
cause much effort to be wasted in revising the proposals as well as undermining 
the faith of the educational community In the administration and direction of 
the OR*s programs. A few believed that this was Indicative of an overall lack 
of direction in the national educational programs and goals as administered by 
the OK. They pointed out that over the long run continual change would eventually 
dl.wurflge some applicants from even applying for grants, particularly smaller 
Institutions where resources to prepare ai>pllcatlons are limited. 



I>Iscus.<5lons with contractors and grantees Indicated several Improvements 
that could be made in the application process. They noted that these were recur- 
ring problems of which they l>elleved the OE to be well aware. 



B, Preparation of applications 
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i, VariaitoHs of appUcaiton format 

It was the opinion of most contractors and grantees that the ftctual application 
forms were, In general, too encouiiwsslng and called for more data than were 
ncliially needed. They sngKested that It njjght be practical to consolidate certain 
elements common to (he Jii format Ion niHHls of nil progrnnis, and to nse conmion 
forms for rarlous groniis of programs, or to make certain i)orttons of all appli- 
cations — such as the first few pages— standard. In this connection, several States 
have developed a consolidated form for ttse In applying to the State for funds 
received under Federal block or fornuila grants. It was s\iggested that the OB 
consider the nse of a consolidated form that couUt l)e used In applying for sev* 
eral programs; that Is, an applicant could fill out an application containing the 
necessary information for a numt)er of programs and simply Indicate for which 
programs he was applying. The investigative staff believes that, while there is 
merit to streamlining some aspects of the application forma, there may l>e only 
limited usefulness in consolidating applications for more than a few programs 
that have similar Informational nee<ls. It was noted, however, that all programs 
seem to have common basic Information needs which might allow partial consoll* 
datlon of application fotmn, 

AvoHahilHf/ of technical asiUtnnce 

There seems to l>e a wide variance In the ty|>e of technical assistance avail- 
nt>le to applicants In the pretuirntlon of fheir applications, Factors affecting the 
tyj^e of .osslsitance Include the availability of staff to render assistance, access to 
available staff — for Instance, an applicant In California has limited access to 
headriuarters OK staff — ^and. In the case of getting assistance from regional 
office staffs, the amount of Information that has been made available to the 
regional staff by the headquarters office. ^ 

Discussions with grantees visitetl by the Investigative staff disclosed many 
instances where technical assistance should have l)een available from the re- 
gional OR staff tmt was not l)ecause the regional staff had not received the nec* 
essary Information from headquarters. A imrtlcniar example is the Emergency 
School Aid Act program discussed previously because the gtildelines were changed 
several times. Applicants told the Investigative staff that at the time the regional 
staffs were holding workshoiis for prospective applicants— In accordance with 
headquarters Instroctlons— the regional staffs had, In fact, little or no more In* 
formation than had been furnished to the applicants, Thu^ there could have 
have been no meaningful technical assistance. 

There was general agreement that most technical assistance Avas, In fact, lim- 
ited to Interpretive assistance with the guidelines rather than conceptual devel- 
opment of proiiosals. Many applicants l>eUeved that a lot of effort that Is wasted 
M defdopidiit of 6ppllCdtloftS*C<>nld l>€ dvoldM if the OK WWftbl^ f^STItOVlde 
assistance of a nature thot would help an applicant assess the relative merit 
of the concept of hlg pro|)osal before he \\*ent to the effort to fully develop the 

Some recipients complained that they were, at times, unable to obtain addi- 
tional Information or clarification that they required during the preparation of 
their applications. They believed that this had the effect of lessening their 
chances to receive an award. Others believed that some applicants were favored 
In that they were "fed" information as to what sort of proposal would be likely 
to be more favorably received. Some acknowledged having received such advice 
from personal contacts within the OK offices. The Investigative staff believes 
that such actions, whether intentional or Inadvertent on the part of the OK, 
work to favor certain applicants and are certainly not In accordance with the 
Intent of the enacting legislation. 



With the exception of a tew programs for which applications are submitted 
through State departments of edncatlon, applications are submitted to the 
regional or Washington OK program oflace as appropriate. In the past, each pro- 
gram office was responsible for receiving and logging in Its own applications. 
Starting In fiscal year 1974, all applications coming into the central office are 
recelvetl In a central location and logged In prior to distribution to the appro- 
prlate program office. 



0, Processing and evaluation of applications 
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In the {last, only a few program ofiSccs acknowledged receipt of appHcations. 
However, the majority of applicaUons received no acknowledgment and appli- 
cants had to wait several months for notice of either rejection or award. Ab 
mtt of the new fiscal year 1974 procedure, the Investigative staff weyi Informed 
that there will l>e an acknowledgment sent upon receipt of all applications. 

Moat program offlcea use a procedure whereby applications are pres^creened 
to see that they are complete, that the proposal la in getieraV conformance with 
guidelines, and that the budget is proper. Most often the prescreetitng is con* 
cerned with completeness and budget, such as making sure that all requlretl 
information has been provided or that an excessive amount of travel is not 
included. In some cases, when time permits, prop<m!s may be returtied to the 
applicant for clarification or corrections. 

Nearly all programs use "field readers^' in the selection of projects for award. 
These readers, persons khowledg^ble In the particular fleldi prepare evaluations 
of the ptoposaU for the 0E» These proposals are then usually reviewed by OE 
program personnel, and the projects that are to receive awarda are selected. A 
request that the Contracta and Grants Division negotiate an awArd is generated 
by the program ofiSce. The Contracts and Grants Division then negotiates the 
procurement and financial aspects of the award. The inveatlgatlve staff ascer- 
tained several areas In this process requiring Improvement, as discussed below. 

L *'8tacked*' Opinions in 8ete<^iion Proc€»9 

procedures for the selection of field readers call for assurance that there will 
be no bia^ In the process of rating applications. This Is accompll^ed by not using 
readers from an institution which has a proposal under censlderattot) ; by using 
a variety of experience— having readers from different but related backgrounds— 
and by using a mix of Institutional afl^Uatlons such as public and private schools, 
State departments, and large insUtutlons of higher learning as well as smaller 
• Institutions. 

OE program personnel as well as individual recipients expressed the belief 
that, in spite of the requirements designed to prevent confilct of interest, it was 
still possible tp anticipate the personal likes and dislikes of the individual mem* 
bers and thereby ''stack" the ratings by selecting readers of a known personal 
preference. The investigative staff was unable to determine t6 what extent such 
'•'stacking** has occurred; however, it must be remembered that it is virtually 
impossible to form a bias-free panel. 

B. VaHaiion* it% Field Reader C^mtact With Appti^n^^ 

Usually the appllcantd do not have any contact with ^be eyalufttlon process 
once applications are submitted. Field readers operate Independently of the 
applicanta and report back to 0£ personnel. Any addltlonaVlnfof motion desired 
by the panel of readers Is, with few exceptions, obtained by Otl |)ersonnel from 
the appltcants. However, in a few cases reclplenta told the investigative atalt 
that they had been contacted directly by the panel, and one regl<»ial office ad« 
vised that Its normal practice tvas to allow panel member^ access to the appll> 
canta Most applicants believe that (x>ntact by the panel and the seeking of itddi'^ 
tlonal or clarifying Information was, in fact, a subtle means by which the 
jinnel could eftect revision of the proposals. Several applicants told tb^ investl^ 
gatlve staff that they received the distinct Impression that they would stand 
a better chance of receiving an award if they changed their proposal in accord* 
ance with panel suggestions. The investigative staff bellev^s,^^nd nearly all re- 
cipients concurred, that a proposal, once submltt^ to the OE, should stand on 
its own 5 and there should be no contact with the panel nor should there be any 
opportunity for revision. To allow some applicants to bvlse their proposals 
works an unfair disadvantage to those not afforded a similar opportunity. 

s, Rubhfr^ianjp Appjn^i^l of Panel ^aconimen(?af<on*,Fwf« OS Aniitif$U 

The investigative staff found that the usual procedure is for the OB program 
oflice staff to review the recommenda't ions of the panel of field reiders in. the 
formulation of a program of awards. Most oflBces indicated that when there was 
additional information available, they did temper the evaluations of the panels 
in making the final selections for awards. The program stait would then make 
this recommended list available to the branch chief and/or deputy commissioner 
for final approval. 
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The investigative staff believes that It is a Bound procedure to use the input 
o£ readers as one source of information in the selection of proposals for the 
award of granti» with OK j>er8onnel responsible lor the declslonraaklng. How- 
ever, It was noted that several program offices relied solely on the panel evalu- 
ations, and In one Instance the panel had l>een provided data on th0 total dollars 
available and was allowed to formulate the entire program of awards. In effect, 
the OK statt had no Input to the actual selection of awards even to the point that 
the^ did not make any new analyses of the proposals or recommendations of the 
panel, l^irther, the investigative staff was advised by the head of this program 
office that a panel assembled from the acad^ndc community had played a major 
role in the Initial development of guidelines. Thus, this particular program area > - 
seems to be largely removed from OK Control. 

f NcgoUaiion 

The investigative siaff noted the absence of a clear-cut break between th^ pro- 
grammatic aspects of awards and the functions one normally associated with con* 
tract and grant officers. This observation was reinforced during discussions with 
grant recipients, program personnel, and contracting and grants i)ersonneL Nor- 
mally, one would expect the program office to settle all programniatic aspects of 
m award and turn the necessary, information over to the Contracts Divisiwi for 
final negotiation of the procurement and financial aspects of the award. - ^ 

However, the investigative staff became cognisant of changes of budgets 
(which were not related to scope changes) by program people, as Mrell as altera- 
tion of programmatic aspects being suggested by contract Ing personnel Many 
recipients advised that ihere was ho separation of these two functions and that 
program people freauently took an active part tn final negotiation of awards. 
The OK appears to have recognlxed this problem area ^ and, hopefully/ the re- 
organisation to a centraliKcd contracts and grants operatloDj as well as Other 
necessary administrative reforms, will correct the deficiency In the separation of 
the two functions* 

Award of Oranis 

The Investigative staff heard numerous comments from SKA*s and h^\% as 
well as from private Institutions, relative to the process of notification of award. 
These comments are summarized below, and, with the exception of the comm^Fs " * — 
relative to bypassing State departments, most comments represented situations * 
that did not seem to occur with any great degree of frequency, 

if Tfoiification of award ' 

The DHRW has a congressional notification procedure for awards whereby '-'^ 
Mejiibers'of the Congress are given a 4S-hotir advance notice of atrards that 
affect their States or districts. This departmentwlde renuirement applies to the 
OB, and many recipients Informed the investigative staff that their first word ^ 
of an award often comes from a Member of the Congress prior to the ofllclal 
notification from the OK. 

This procedure presents no problem to the recipients and is one that many 
agencies throughout the Federal Government follow. What does present a prob- 
lem Ih that a recipient may l>e contacted by a local newspaper or television or 
radio station for details of the award before the official notification, which con- 
tains the pertinent details. Is received from the OR 

2. Incomplete notification . 1 

Some grant recipients Indicated that, when they did receive notification of 
award, the information was Incomplete and did not tell them a) 1 they needed 
to know In order to proi)erly respond to the requirements of the grant. Others 
said they merely receive<l a notice of award. Spocifically/ the investigative stfiff 
was informed that some recipients were not advlseil of the financial and pro- 
grammatic reporting requirements or precisely what Items would be allowable 
exi)endltUres under the terms of the grant. The lack of clear guidelines, or the 

complete lack of guidelines, makes it necessary for the recipient to go back to 

the OE and seek clarification or additional information. This results in a waste 
of time and effort on ihe part of the recipient and the OR. 
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5. Lack of coordination bcitccen regional and htadquartern ofice 

There \a an apparent lack of coordination l>et\voen the regional and head- 
(]uarterd officer with resiicct to the awarding of grants* Tlie primary difficulty 
is that the recipient of an OR headquarters award may contact a regional office 
for Information when the regional office has never been advised of the award. 

On the other hand, there Is the instance In which a city school systehi received 
two different offlcia( award letters, one from headqijartera and ono from the 
regional office— hoth for the same grant award. Centralized programs should be 
awarded from headauartersj and regionalized program awards would, of course, 
t>e made from the regional offices. ! ^ 

4. Bypa%$ of Stale departments of education in making axcardB to locol agencies 
All nine of the State departments of education that >Yere visited by the in- 
vestigative staff noted that their efforts to coordinate educatlotial efforts within 
the State were encumberetl by what they termed *'the byiwiss problem,*' the award 
of contracts and grants to liKA's without making the State aware of the award. 
Thin makes tt extremely difficult to take aii orderly approach to education In the 
States or to capltallsse on the fuU knowledge that may be atallablo. At times, 
it al«o results in a duplication of effort* ^ ■ 

A classic example Is that of one State which operated an educational program 
for Indian children with moneys made available by the Bureau of IndUn 
Affairs (BIA), these funds were made available to Individual school districts 
through the State. The State later found out thkt the OK had made awards 
directly to districts for the same purpose, including some of the same districts 
getting BIA money through the State. In three oases where th^ same d|8trlct 
was getting money from both sources, the State had reason to l)€lIev'o that 
moneys were being received twice for the same expenses, ^ 

One Slate had becr> attempting to get the State legislature to approve funding 
for an experimental school project, not knowing that the OB had been directly 
funding a similar project In the State for over 2 years In the amount of |5 
raillioti. An official in this State department noted that the State needs to know 
of OB projects so that it can coordinate, plan effectively, and benefit from the 
sharing of knowledge. 

5. Lack of notification of rejection or reasons for rejection * 
Many applicants noted that they did not receive an explanation of why 

their proposals were not funded, and a few stated they did not receive a 
rejection notice at alt, Thos^ who received the notices said they jvere genital 
in nature and, fre<iuently, the only reason given was that there were "funding 
considerations*' rather than specWc reference to the proposal tteelf. 

The investigative staff rioted a few program offices routinely or on request 
would make available portions of the field readers' evaluations to the rejected 
applicants. This appears to l>e a desirable practice. 

6. Pagmeni procedures 

Numerous recipients mentioned that they receive checks which are not 
Identified as to contract or grant. This may be related to the procedures used 
by the t?.S, Treasury In making disbursements rather than to internal OR 
procedures. In any event, payments are received that are not Identified. When 
an institution has several grants operating, this can present a problem In that 
ft can be difficult to determine to which grant to apply the payment. 

On the other hand. If an Institution k expecting a check to covet payments 
under several grants and for some reason one of the grant payments was not 
Included In the tump-sum payment, it would be nearly Impossible to properly 
apply the payment without some type of remittance advice accompanying the 
check. The same would hold true If one of the grant payments w0re reduced 
for some reason. . 

While ma«*t grantees .nafd they were evenutally able to obtain informatlort 
- as to what the payments represented, at least ^me was not. The Investigative 
staff was informed that a check In excess of $6,000 had been on hand for over 
2 years, and the Institution had not l>een able to obtain Information Identifying 
the payment It represented. 




7. PoMiatcard changes 

While the InvesMgaHvo staff learned of only one specific instance of post- 
awar4 cnange», it Is worthy of note that there may be some confusion as to 
the role of the program personnel with respect to work scope after a project 
ha« been avvardwl. One Institution of higher learning experienced a change of 
the heaclauarters program officer for one of its grants. The new program officer, 
who assumed responsibility after the grant had been negotiated and awarded 
5 proposal be rewritten. Following this, there was still 

fhA^ ^i^Fl^ and the third program officer Indicated 

there was a need for the proposal to be rewritten. The 
^J.^^'^rif^ ^Ji!" investigative staff that it was apparent the knowledge 
*M.l?^T^f' the scscond and third program offidets was Itmlted-the 
rewHte* ^^'^'^ Institution had refused the request to 

V. POSTAWARD PROCEDURES 

A, MoniioHnff 

m^^*^o?Ei?l2"M^'"^"i^®"?^* Adequately determine whether or not the funds 
made available through contracts and grants have been wisely used because of 
2f reporting, and evaluatlou procedures. Periodic 
dlsib irsements of the award moneys are. in most cases, automatic and not the 
resuu of an a^urance that the milestones or reportg required under the terms 
of the contracts and granU have been accomplished. In addition, educational 
prograiiis, including those which have been tn existence for a number of years, 
with fejv exceptions have not been evaluated to determine if they have met 
their objectives as established by statute* 

The quality and effectiveness of contract and grant projects Is determined by 
OB program officers by telephone contacts with the reclptents of awards, periodic 
Ascai reports, and on-site reviews. 

Programs which are decentralized and administered by the regional ofHces 
generally receive closer monitoring than those wh^h are centralUed and ad- 
ministered /rom the 013 headquarters. While the regional offices perforib on^lte 
monitoring of some centrallwd programs, the extent Is limited. A K^iopal 
Commissioner of Kducatlon acknoveledged that monitoring effected by rMonal 
offlce personnel of centrallxed progratas Is scant i^nd IneflT^ctlve be<^atts^ the 
regional omcea have no real authority for such programs ^nd must rive briority 
to those r)rogram8 for which they have responslblHty. The majority of Ote dis- 
cretionary grants programs are administered from OE headquarters, ahd bh slfe 
visits are seldom, if ever, made by program officers. Tb^ OE headquarter must 
rely almost exclusively upon self^evaluatlon by recipients of contnict and grant 
awards for a determination of the progress, status, and effectiveness of their 
respe<^tive projects. 

Ofllcl$ls of the OR regional omces Informed the investigative staff they r^alUe 
that on-site visits to various contract and grant projects enable them to better 
manage their programs. However, they pointed out thet have no beeh^ble to 
conduct as maoy project visits as desired because of budgetary constraints on 
travel and Insufnclent personnel. OfUdala of one regional office advised that site 
visits are projected at least once per year for each sltCi but last year tbey were 
able to achieve only 48 percent of their goal. Theiiefdre, they rely tipon telephonic 
contacts with the recipients or their representatives or the review of rHsjriodic 
reports to each a determination of the quality of performance by the ireclpl^nts. 
The officials stated that on-?ite vijilts are not only es^ntial to good nianAjgemertt 
procedures but are also beneficial to the contractors and gratitees. Site tlsitor^ 
have three overal functions to perform: (1> Assist with the implementation of 
the funded grant; (2) solicit from the project director statistical datii and In- 
formation relative to program operations; and (3) assist, advise, and! evaluate 
the ongoing programs. . ^ 

The extent to which on-site visits are made varied from program to program 
within the OK regional ofDces visited by the Investigative staff. Oeherally. re- 
cipients of vocations) educational grants reported adequate monitoring of those 
programs. On the contrary, other recipients advised they had tecefved a limited 
amount or no programmatic monitoring of any of their grant programs. For 
example, one SKA reported Its bilingual programs have never been monitored. 
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Most of the r^Ipients Interviewed were of the opinion that on-sUe monltoHng 
visits, though infrequent, Were beneficial to their ptojects. One stated such vlslta 
are helpful for two reasons: (1) You remain on your toes when you know monl- 
torlng will take place and (2) yon become sloppy If you are not monitored. 
Others contacted by the investigative staff questioned the rjuallty and purpose 
of OE monitoring. They pointed out In some instances, when onslte visits are 
made by the OK personnel, too much attention was paid to unimportant details, 
that Is, how long a consultant was used rather than how good the consultant 
was. They also reported t hat monitoring visits were sometii^es made for obser- 
vation purposes oDly and at other times for the review of fiscal records Instead of 
iurnUhlng technical advice or usggestlona for program improvement. 

Program managers In each of the OE bureaus were responsible for evaluation 
of their respective programs until about 2 years ago. At that time such activity 
was centralized in the Olftce of Planning, Evaluation, and Afanagement ^t OK 
h^ad^uartera. Methods U9ed by the prograni managers to measure the effective- 
ness of gfarit programs included on-site reviews, quarterly reports submitted by 
the grantees, and third-party evaluators. However, on-site reviews have been 
llmiteil; and the program managers have depended heavily upon telephonic In- 
quiries of the grantees and the quarterly reports, which have not always been 
submitted on schedule. 

An ofladal of the Office of Planning^ Evaluation, and Management advised the 
OB does not have the in-house capability to make program impact and effective- 
ness studies to determine If OB programs are meeting their objectives; and com- 
petitive contracts have been awarded during the past 2 years for that purpose. 
He pointed out that each study requires at least 1 year for completion and usu- 
ally M to 2 years ; consequently! very few studies have been completed to date. 

Officials of 2 LEA*8 complained to the Investigative staff about t^e evaluation 
of their Emergency School Aid Act programs. One official stated thei^ has never 
been an evaluation of his program* He said that the Federal money may not 
have been unwisely spent, but evidence Is lacking to prove that any gopd came 
from It/ Another oMclal stated that evaluation of hl^ program was made so late 
that the results were useless In decisionmaking for foUowon funding. This com- ^ 
ment was also expressed by other award recipients to the Investigative staff, 

Ane of the exceptions to the lack of overall evaluation capability Is an effort 
to develop a means of evaluating the effiectivene^s and accountability of special 
projscams for the dlsadvantagetl (TRIO). The regional offi6ps have Instituted a 
system of management by objectives. This system ts considered to be a unique 
technique for deflning goals In a highly participative and flexible manner. The 
management-by-objectlve system Is based on two concepts ? (1) The clearer the 
Idea one has of what he is trying to accomplish, the greater the chances of ac- 
compllshlug It; and (2) progress can only be measured In terms Of what one H 
trying to tnake progress toward. OE ofllclals advised that management by ob- 
jectives is based on the assumption that people want to succ^ and ar^ willing 
t() work toward objectives that are congruent with organisational goals. There- 
fore, management by objectives was Incorporated by the TRIO program directors 
in the writing of proposals for fiscal year 1674. At the completion of the program 
year, a report will l)e submlttetl listing all major accomplishments, with com- 
ments on variances between results actually achieved and the results expected. 
OR regional officials believe that after management by objectives is f uUy imple- 
mented they will be in a better position to evaluate tljelr TRIO prograniA. ■ 

(?. I/ack of miteitone rcportififf 

The OK has not established an overall sjstem of milestone reporting by the 
grantees prior to the release of the funds. Payments can be made (o the recli>- 
ients without any certification by the OE program officers as to whether the 
tetrjvi i)f Jhe.aiifttd.b4yea>e^.^m^ 

quite conceivable R recipient could receive substantial funds or perhaps the enure 
amount without accomplishing a cdtnparable portion of his program. However, 
for some programs, such as the I?mergency School Aid Act, the payments to th^ 
recipients are tied to milestone certifications and, 6n an exception ba^Is, the 
telea^ of moneys can be withheld up^n the recommendation of the program 
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It was the ojiinioii of some regloiml oJflce i»crsonnol that the regional oflScca 
\\o\ik\ have more tUrett flscfll control over the grantees and would be in n better 
position to re<HJlre theia to Kubinit timely reiKirts, If payments were made through 
the regional omvea to the recipients rat2ier than directly to them» An OK head- 
qnurters otruial, who Is knowledgeable as to the OK*s eoutract and grant proce- 
diiroi*. b<nieve8 that each recipient .sJionld he required to obtahi a certification 
from the prograni officer of the OK, prior to requesting partial payments of 
gratit funds. 

Vr. CLOSEOUT OF CONTRACT AND ORAXT AWARDS 

Another weakness In the contracts and gvc»s.ts nmnageutent process o{ the OR 
is the failure to promptly audit and close out contracts and grants upon comple- 
tion of the program or i>roject for which the awards were made, The Investiga- 
tive staff determined this deflcleijcy existed not only In the regional offices but 
also at the OK headrjuarters. It was esttmated l>y an ofBclal of the Contracts 
and Orants Division that approximately 0,000 contracts ami grants In OB head- 
nnarters and 4,000 fn the regional offices have not been closed out. Thfe Official 
said that approximately 00 i)ercent of the total were grants, and the closing of 
some of the contracts has been delayed for as long as 8 years. 

The older contracts have not been cIose<l out becau$e the OK has not been able 
to gvt agreements from the tK)ntractor8 to do so. In these Instances all payments 
have been made to the contractors, but the contractors believe othei- coiits may 
bo chargeable to the contract. Since the contractors. Incur no costs in maintain- 
ing the cxjntract files in nn open status, tbey will not agree to a termlnatlob/ 

Before cJoscOuts can be accomplls!he<lt it is necessary for (aj th^ flies to be 
reviews to^uetermlne If all contract and grant *titids have beA expended and, 
if not. returned to the U.S. Treasury ; (b) an accounting made of all Oov^rnraent 
proiierty used by the recipient; and <c) a f^nal reiK>tt on the- project. Frequently» 
It is necessary to ret^ntact the recipient of the award or the project director 
to obtain this data. At the present time there ar« about 2,000 letters outstanding 
for this purpose, approximately 500 of which i>ettain to OK headquarters awards 
and 1,500 to the regional offices. 

In addition to the 13,000. closeouts now outstanding, another 6,000 a ^ard files 
will probably never be closed out because they we^ in storage awaiting clpseout 
action but cannot now be located. An OK official commentedi *'they prot^ably have 
been sold for wastepaper.'» The official advised the posslbtHty exists thit a re- 
view of program files, finance files, and/or correspondence flies could furnish the 
necesary data to reconstruct the missing files, but the cost of doing so would 
overshadow any benefit to he gained. The official snid the 6,000 missing flics would 
probably be closed out administratively* 

Many recipients Interviewed by the Investigative stafiT were critical of the 
DHKW for not promptly conducting Audits upon the completion of ih4 grant 
and contract programs. They claimed that such, delays are costly to them in 
terms of the time and expense required to Justify efxpeaditures Incurred during 
the program operation. It was pointed out by the recipients that s6metitncs tbe 
auditors do not agree with the interpretations of the OR program officers, who 
approved certain expenditures, and the recipients have been required to refund 
monies to the Government years later. They considered this method of opera- 
tion grossly unfair. 

Kepresentatlves of a private nonprofit organliatlon which has been the recip- 
ient of many grants from the OK advised the Investigative stafT that their pro- 
grams have not been audited by the DHKW since 10T6, and over 100 contracts 
and grants are awaiting final audit. Also, the final reiJOrts on many of these pro- 
grams have not been submitted to the OB. 

Another example of delays in auditing of contracts and grants was called to 
the investigative staff's attention by officials of an SEA who advised that the 
audita of closed contracts and grants of that agency are shrinking In $1^ and 
regularity. Souie have not been audited since 1066, and about 4 years Is the aver- 
age time since any of their programs have been audited. - - - ^ . - ^ . 

A^I>fjf2?V A\idlt Agency official commented that because of the volume of 
work his agency cannot satisfy every contracting officer in the OE with a final 
audit of each and every contract and grant. lie explained that each instltutlort 
handling sevi-ral contracts and grants is treatetl as a separate entity for audit 
pur|K>>:e.'<, and the Institution will eventually l)e audited in regard to* all Fed- 
eral funds, including a representative sampling of individual contracts aqd 
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grants. The 1>HBW Audit Agency haa been eJiarged by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget with full audit responsibility for ail Federal funds provided 
to an Institution If 60 percent or more of the funding conies from DHKW agencies. 

Vir. BAOKOATINO OF nSCAL YEAR 10T2 CON tR ACTS Am 0 RANTS 

In violation of DHBW and OE contrictlng, smnts, and accounting require- 
ments, and Federal law, the OK awarded in excess of $S5 million worth of con- 
tracts and grants subsequent to the end of fiscal year 1972, the year In which 
they should have been obligated. The Investigative staff's analysis of this situa- 
tion indicates the causes of this violation of Federal law are many and so inter- 
related that to measure the contribution of each is difficult However, the in- 
ability of top management to properly analyse and assess the overall \^ork load 
wlthtn the OK and the Inability to recognize the seriousness of the conflicts In 
its internal functions appear to have been major factors. * 

In an effort to Improve the administration of contract And grant awards within 
Ihe OR, the Deputy Commissioner for Management took steps in the spring of 
1071 to schedule the obligation of funds for fiscal year 1972 throughout the y.^ar 
so that all funds would have been obligated by April 1, 1972. this effort failed. 
The Investigative staff's review of OE documentation and DHEW audit re- 
ports, as well as the detailed Interviews of the principals involved, has indicated 
this monitoring syatem was not effective mainly because program and project 
officials of the OR were not responsive to the procedures established. 

A» MoniioHnff procedures 

The obllgaUon schedule and tracking for fiscal year 1972 funds Involved 
monthly progress reports submitted by the various bureaus and divisions. How- 
ever, these reports were concerned only with the fuudn Involveit and not with the 
numl>er of processing actions associated with the funds. According to pK offi- 
cials, their analysis of these monthly reports Indicated slippages but they felt 
there was ample time si)an Imllt into the scheilule to compensate for the delays, 
III May 1972, officials of the Contracts and Grants Division indicated to top 
management of the OB that there was no real concern with their workload and 
they would be able to complete the obligation of funds on schedule/ In an effort 
to insure this, OE management authorized approximately 100 man-days of ov€r- 
ilme for the period April through June 1972» If needed. As late as June, personnel 
of the Contracts and Grants Division were still saying there was no indication 
of an Inability to complete the tasks by June 30, 1D72. 

The investigative staff has learned that this overall tracking and monitoring 
schedule was aimed primarily at the functions of program and project personnel 
of the bureaus and divisions and did not address itself to actions or actual 
processing of awards within the Contracts and Grants Division, constituting a 
serious failure In management planning, In addition, the actions that w^re 
being forwaMed from program officers to the Contracts and Grants Division for 
award were also being included by program personnel in the monthly progress 
report.^, which practice on the surface would appear proper, however, in reality, 
was not. In a large number of cases, a cover sheet and a request that an award 
1)0 negotiated are all that were initially received by the Contracts and Grants 
Division. All the necessary backup material needed for negotiations an<) award 
was supplied later, either voluntarily or upon request from the Contracts and 
Grants Division. Thus» while the program ofdc^3 were reporting acHons as 
ready for award and placing responsibility for failure oh the Contracts and 
Grants Division, the necessary paperwork had. in fact, not been forwarded, At 
an Illustration, one bureau which had almost $27 minion In backdated Awards, 
according to other OR officials, supplied primarily only cover sheets rather than 
the complete documentation necessary for award. 

The end of the fiscal .vear t>assed and on .Tuly 5. 1D72. top OE officials claimed 
to have learned for the first time that several awards would have to be backdated. 
This, according to the same officials, came to them as one element of a grievance 
rtled by the Director, Contracts and Grants Divljsion. Tlie initial reaclldn was 
that this was not true, that the funds had Indeed lieen ohllirated sine** some sort 
of.communlcation such as congressional notification or a program officer's letter 
^ of other documentation had been made that committed the OK tQ the award. Thfe 
OE'.s analysis showed that ot the nearly 755 actions found tn have l>een h^ck- 
» dated, the vast majority had some sort of prior commitment. However, the Oen- 
Q " Counsel and the Controller's Office determined that the awards must hav6 
I f formally signed by a warranted contracting officer prior to June 30, 1972, 
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Jn order to properly be considered as fiscal year .m2 awards. As a result, ap- 
proximately $55 lulUlon had beea obllifated as flsoal year 1072 transactions in 
violation of Federal law and departmental and agency regulations. 

The discovery of this backdating of contracts and grants set tn motion a Hum- 
l»er of inquiries, audits, and investigations, all of which confirmed that back- 
dating had actually occurred. The investigative staffs review and analysis of 
these Kevernl reports reveals a number of factors that apparently contributed to 
the backdating IncidentM. as discussed below : 

/. AUiMe , 

There was and still Is a prevailing attitude among the majority of program 
personnel and project officers within the OB that translates Into the desire to 
see priority placed on education program objectives, with little or no concern 
for accountable financial tespon^blUties In the execution of those prdgrains. 
The Individual program oplcers are very independent and each tends to operate 
in his own unique $tyle. They have established their own ground rule$ and be- 
come ve/y adamant when those rules conflict with those of other respoDdlble 
managerial functions ituch as accounting and finance matters. The InTestlga* 
tlve staff was Informed that, even today, the situation of attUudinal problems 
sttU exists. Apparently, program managers as well as some OK officials con- 
tinue to utllUo methods that are not in accordance with contracting and grant 
procedures In an effort to promulgate actions that are not always competitive 
or subject to an objective review and negotiation. In other wordsi, bjas and fa- 
voritism still exist In some actions. For example, as recently as the clos^ of 
fiscal year 1073, there were several awards made by the OB which the Director 
of the Contracts and Grants Division refused to approve (which, incidentally, 
occurreil In the clewing hours of the fiscal year) because of his belief they were 
not In accord with proper contractual and grant procedures. The awards were 
made anyway, the approval having been made by top officials of the OB. 

ii. Contracting OSicerXt) 

Prior to the spring of 1972, most bureaus and divisions within th^ OEl^had 
their own contracting ability. According to the OB, the role of the contracting 
officer (8) was not clearly defined and this resulted In confusion bet weerf the 
plrogram officers and the contracting personnel. In faci,^^m^ confiracts and a 
good number of grants were Issued outside of ibe then e^dstlng XTontracts and 
Qrantii Division. After the contracts and grants were let, they were being 
administered by bureau personnel. Changes in work scope and extehslona of per- 
formance pev4ods were frequently ihade without the benedf of contract modifi- 
cation; In addition, little action was being taken by the bureau personnel when 
the performance of the contractor or grantee was poor or when th^ final product 
was deficient. Any of the dction* that were being exercised by the Contracts and 
Grants Division tit that time were merely rabberstamp approvals. 

A significant number of procurement action riequeftts received by the Con- 
tracts and Grants Division lacked definitive work scopes. Frequently, the work 
scopes lacked adequate cost breakdo\vns, work performance milestones, «nd 
contractual structure to provide assurance to the OB that it would receive the 
de$lred product at a specific time. This had the effect of reducing competitive 
procurement. 

S, Manaff^ment Oontrot 

The OB has been drifting eaph year with something less than real quality con- 
trol. The only tracking of OB operations that was dohe was a financial one 
(total funds obligated). Personality conflicts have. In many instances succeeeded 
In Impeding the proper fiow of operations and have resulted in a further frag- 
mentation of the contract and grant Issuance activity. 

Subsequent to all the audits, investigations, and reviews, the OB undertook 
to rectify the backdating of contracts and grants so they would be properly re- 
flejtM.ln the Js^l y^^ tbe..obllggtion occuri^.. QB offlcUls^^^ n . 

detailed review* of all contract and grant award documents and found a small 
percentage were properly charged as fiscal year 1972 obligations. At the direc- 
tion of the then Acting Secretary of DHBW, the remainder of the contracts and 
grants In question. Involving nine annual appropriations under the control of 
the OB and National Institute of Bducation and in an amount of approxlmstely 
155.3 million, were directed to be charged as fiscal year 1973 obligations. All 
the necessary accounting records and reports, including reports to the Depart- 
mpnf nf the Treasury, were corrected. However, the decision to properly record 
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km/i^^ ®^ ^^SL^^"* ^^^3 obllgaHona wduced the amount of funds 

budgeted in fiscal year 1973 for other OK activities. This eiiier^ency action was 

in a manner consistent with Federal law. i^Bai"* tunuo 

Vni. ADUlNlST&ATtVK IMI'ROVEMISNTB 

♦l.^f^?^''S"^^"^"^ 2!i ^^^^ backdating situation and to Insure 

vIUh.^"^!'?.^^ contract and grant actions occurs within the 

Mucation Division the Secretary of the DHKW, on Marcli 19, 1973, directed 
^^^^nil^^^L 5>ecretary for Education to Implement immediately a series of 
^Z^lZf ^''^i^fJIf' directives were intended to effect both short-term and 

long-term remedies of deficiencies in the processing and tracking systems. At 
the same time, or shortly thereafter, the Assistant Secretary for Administration 
ana Management was charged with taking necessary steps to preclude recurrence 
of backdating of award actions within the OB. He assembled an ad hoc group, 
the task force on fiscal year 1973 grant and assistance contract procedures. It 
conducted a review of program funding procedure descriptions and took a repre- 
sentatiye sampling, program by program, of grant or assistance contract awards 
in relation to a set of proposed minimum standards designed to incorporate 
.positive safeguards against various possibilities of miscarriage. The samples 
taken by the task force were traced back and a reporting mechanism established 
whereby the OK reported the status of contract and grant processing actions on 
a weekly basis. The reporting mechanism enabled the OK to Identify weak poltits 
in the processing cycle and areas wherein more people were needed to get the 
work out. The task force followed up on Its examination of flswil year 1973 con- 
tract and grant award procedures by reporting to the Assistant Secretary for 
Education recommendations for procedural modifications that might Improve 
the administration of assistance programs. 

It Is noted that the task force examination of fiscal year 1973 award procedures 
was mostly an audit-type review and, although due cognizance has been taken 
of Its findings and observations, the Investigative staff did not attempt a dupll<?ft* 
tlon of this effort through Individual file reviews and program-to-prograra com- 
parisons. Suflke It to say, this study has dealt with the larger Issue 6t agency-, 
wide procedures. Xevertheless, the Investigative staflf, upon review of the task 
force report, believes Its content and scope to be demonstrative of a further need 
to Increase audit review capability of the OE programs. 

The OR, although not specifically responsive to the DHRW Secretary's direc- 
tive of March 19, 1973, identified the underlying causes of administrative weak- 
nesses in prior years' management practices as (a) the independence of program 
offices tn style and procedures; (b) the lack of a clearly defined role for the 
contracting oflk^er, which, In turn, produced confusion In the relationships be- 
tween program ofl3cers and contracting officers; and (c) npnawareness and/or 
inattention to confitct-oMnterest regulations for Federal employees with regard 
to the obligation of funds. It Is noted that the latter problem, although nre^um* 
Ably a past weakness, had no causal relationship to the fiscal year 1972 back- 
dating situation. The OK further enumerated a series of reform measures under- 
taken that rei>ortedl5* are. or will !)e. Improvements over past years* handling 
of iMisluesK management activities. Kxdndtng those pertaining to potential or 
past conflicts of interest, the corrective actions are noted and discussed below. 

.4. fwprovcti}rnt in the role of the contracting officer 

fiteps taken to define and strengthen the role of the contracting officer in- 
cluded the restriction of authority to obligate Federal dl'^cretlonary grant funds 
to individually warranted contracting officers, effective .Tuly 1, 1971, and placet- 
ment of the congressional notification procedure nnder hU control. A training 
course sponsored by the Harbrldge House and attended by over 400 OR person- 
nel was ^oHdiiw^t^d Subi^uehtly In 1971 fot the purpose Of improving the con- 
tracting processes and understanding thereof The business aspects of discretion- 
ary aw ard procedures were centra1i?(e<l In April 1972 In the Contracts ani Orants 
PI vision of the Oflflce of BuMness Management with delegations of anthorlty r^ 
served to the Deputy Commissioner for Management : 41 persons prevloui*ly en- 
irneed In handling contracting work In the program ofllces were transferred 
to the centralized Contracts nnd Ornnts nivlsion. 

The above steps have afforded a greater degree of visibility to the cohtrActIng 
O ?r and have increased the centrnllxed Division's responsibilities and author- 
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lU^ I howeveri^ it is luterwlliif to note lUat wme wm effected prior to the critical 
Ijeriotl of flscal y^ar 1072, and obviously did uot alter the attitudes prevalent 
In, and causal to. the backdating situation. r>espUe the fact that the aforemen- 
tloned ti'alnlng courgte offered to the program, project, and procurement omdaU 
in late i071 stressed the OE policy that only procurement officials can notify 
grantees and contractors of awards, advance funding commitments by progrant 
officials did occur . . 

Offi'jHls In the Contracts t:nd Grants Division have advised the investigative 
staff that less than desirable talent was reallwd from the program bureau trans- 
fers, and current division staffing of approximately 100 persons Is Inadequate to 
handle the Increased workload. These officials noted that additional positions had 
been authorised for fiscal year 1972, but no moneys were appropriated. In fiscal 
year 107S, new positions were again authorlKed and funds were appropriated; but 
the 5-i)ercent reducllon Irt personnel ceilings negated the possibility of acquiring 
the necessary i>ersonnel. However » they pointed out that Improvementa did occvkt 
in fiscal year 1073 and there Is a better working relationship with the program 
bureaus as a result of tho task force recommendations. 

B, imptovcmcni of procurement prooedure» 

The OK has deveIoi)ed basic procedures for deterininatlon of the appropriate 
Instrument— contract or gran,t— to be utllited In an award action and delineated 
standard terms and condttlohs for ftii^ grant awards. Operatinir iut4^ have been 
develoi)ed wUhIn the Contracta and Grants Division and in Febtuary lOT^i a Bole 
Source Board was established to rule oh all requests for i^le-source contracta 
over 1^^,000. 

The^ actions give positive direction to the competitive prooesdes foT awards 
and further the cause of the af?ency*8 credibility with its dient& Ck)gnlzance 

taken at th|H i^olnt of a suggestion by the task force that a *'sole*ai>pHcant'' 
l>oard be established for grants and assistance contracts to perform the same 
kind of review that the Sole Source BoaVd doek for procurement cb^tf acts. Hie 
Invej<tlgatlve st*\rt agrees with the observation of the task force that unsolicited 
l>roj)04*a)s for grrtnt and asslsta)ice contract atvards should be stibject to compete 
tlvc processes on If deemed to be so unique and of nuch importance i6 th^ Gov- 
eriiment as to Justify RCcei>tahce without an attempt to pbtaih^^l^^ they 
should be subject to review and the collective Jndgmifrht of a faUly high-level ^ 
board within the OB. The Investigative staft concurs in the opinl<^n that not 
only will the administration of programs benefit from the elimination of 4uea* 
flonable low-level decisions In the awarding of granta ahd/o> assistance con- 
tracts without attempting to obtain competltioh,,but such a requirement would 
also tend to negate program office reliance upon unsolicited proposals In lieu of 
good program planning. ' 

0. Imptovmeni of nt^naoemeni procedt^reM 

The Ot2 claims the POlS system is a managem^t improvement and its func- 
tion as a file of funded activities Is held to be of assistance to thanagement 
in reviewing the total workload of the agency. Again, the OB indicates its plans 
call for using the system to track applications from receipt to closeout In fiscal 
year 1074. In addition to POIS, the OB claims its immediate improvementa in- 
clude the development of an office-wide schedule for aubmlsslon of program 
decisions to the Contracts and Grants Division with weekly followup action by 
the Commissioner on overdue events and weekly revlewa of potential slippage by 
the program executive officers and the Assistant Commissioner for Busineaa 
Management. ^ « 

The contention that TOIS is a present and continuing improvement is' not 
supported by the investigative stafr*s inquiry. It was noted that the only capa- 
bility existing for fiscal year 1073 was to generate a list of funded proiecta, 
\yhlch would not allow management to track the total workload. In addition, the 
capabnftrdoes h6tli2!tist to track applications from receipt to closeout in dscaU 
year 1074, and its potential as ft management tool is, at best, still questionable. 
Furthermore, as of October 10, 1072, an accurate readout of all fiscal year 1078 
funded activities could not be obtained frora this system. 

The Investigative staff obsened the workload scheduling and tracking systems 
to l)e much Improved In fiscal year 1073, primarily as a result of the establish-^ 
ment of a whedule for processing of award actions. The tracking ayBtem was 
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based oh percental of both tofcal dollars and number of acHons« and flrnier 
control was gained over outstanding workloads. Excuses were not accepted from 
the program bureaus for nonadherence to the schedule. The weekly meetings, 
summaries, and reviews of the statas of award actions, combined with threats 
of travel restrictions and the potential loss of funding at the end of the fiscal 
year, seemed to provide the necessary incentive to the program bureaus for 
adherence to the schedule, 

In order to accompllsb certain major tasks of management decreed in the 
DHKW Secretary's directive of March 19, 1973, a fiscal year 1974 discretionary 
grant program schedule has been adopted to provide documentation of how a 
program operates, and a calendar scheduling or work. The schedule encompAsses 
the grant award administrative processes of (1) poUcy development, Including 
financtal and operational plans; (2) application; (3) selection; and (4) award. 
Nine maximum completion date milestones have been established tn the schedule, 
and individual program milestones are staggered in a master schedule to afford 
top management the analysis and tracking capabilities necessary to prevent any 
simultaneous buildup of grant actions within a particular program area. Respon- 
sibility for enforcement of the scheduled milestones lies with the Commissioner's 
office and the Deputy CJommls^oner for management working in consort with 
the various Deputy Commissioners. ^ 

In addition to the discretionary grant program schedule for fiscal year 1974, 
a similar contracts program schedulo has been developed and adopted that will 
Impose calendar milestones on procurement actions. An application control cen* 
ter, a manual operation under the direction of the Contracts and Orants Division, 
has been established to serve as a central point to receive and log In all proposals. 

Ah relates to the discretionary grant program schedule, an OB official acknowl- 
edged to the investigative staff that, as of September 21, 1978, the /I rst mile- 
stone — September 1 deadline for Deputy Commissioner aK>rotal of pro|X)sed reg- 
ulations ami funding criteria— had not been achieved in some cases due to A lacTc 
of funding criteria In the basic regulations. Ah of October 4, 1973, funding cri- 
teria for 14 of the 31 major program areas had not l)een cleared by the OflUre of 
the General Counser The OB representative noted there la a backlog in the draft- 
ing of these legal criteria and stated It Is essential that they bo included In the 
regulation.*! More the next milestone comes due in order to avoid additional 
sHpitage. Although acknowledging that this can be an annual problem area In 
some programs because of changing funding criteria, the OB official expressed 
optmlatu that the ii^chedule affords sufficient built-in recovery time before the 
real critical milestone, that Is, the December 15 deadline for receipt of 
appllcallons. 

The investigative staff Ik of the oi>inion that calendar sch^ul I ng of contract 
and grant award administrative processes is a forward step for management, 
although in essence it Is "a res{K>nse to our lack of a system," as noted by one OB 
staff member. It is also the impression of the investigative staff that greater 
recognition of, and attention to, the business aspects of discretionary award pro- 
cedures has evolved from the backdating situation and that some improvements 
have been effected, although costly and Inconclusive. 



GRANTS AM) CONTRACTS 

Mr. FiiOOD. T suppose the reason for this study is pretty obvious to 
you as Commissioner, and I know that you, Dr. Ottina, have been 
trying to improve the management of grants and contracts. ^Vhat is 
vour current assessment of this problem and have any improvements 
been made in the pixKcdures for awarding grants and contracts? 

Dr. Ottina. Mr. Chairman, your conimittee graciously provided 
us with a copy of those finding. We have taken both of those teports 
and it5viewed them, paHicularly the one that you are talking aooutf 
very, very carefully. We have developed, and M-e would like to submit 
to you for the record, an analysis of the issues that have been raised 
and our response. ^ 

ilr. Ff/)OD. All right. 

[The information follows :] 
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Analysis of Report of House Appropriations Committee Investigative Staff 

>fov€mber 1973 



"Awards of Contracts and Grants by the U.S. Office of Education" 

WSllt th* r«port of th« iiou«« CoMitu«*t InvtstlgAtlv* Staff la thovousK 
aad clearly praMtttad, it rapraMata for tha Mat part, aa hiator;*€tl 
Aoalyali of dafleladclaa In atid pcoblema calatad to tha M&a^aMt of 
OffUa of Education cootracta aod «ranta activitlaa* Aacauaa Ita raport 
vaa ccttplated alaoat flva aontha sgOp tha Comlttaa Staff could not includa 
caferettca to tha Mny actions that OE has initiatad raceptly to atraasthati 
•aaagaMttt of thm activitlaa. for axaapUp tha Kovaaihar, 1973, raport ' 
raiaes aatioua concani tasarding tha OE^i failu?a to davalop « covorahaQaiva 
plan for cootracta aad t^^ta MtoagcMnt. Tha Offica ok tdiicattott haa 
taceotly Addraated tbia coocato by daaignlng and implattaoting an omail 
cohttacta ao4 graata Maoagaaiant ayatai ^tch ancoapassaa all pattloa&t 
adAiniatrativa ietivitiaa f ro« dcvalopocnt of program regulations throvigh 
iaauanca of avarda. Tha follovlog pa^aa contain hritf daacriptiona of 
tha ujor aleaenta of thia ayataa and of othar pettinant Mnasattant laprova^ 
nanta i»plaifeantad recently by 01* Mao contained In thin doeuMant ia a 
discuaslon of tha extant to %ihich theaa elcaenta and li^>nyT<«*nta Aiix%z% 
tha concerns rnlaed by ^ha Invaaiigatiya Suff *a Movant report. ' 



fceor^ani^atioo to Stre nnthe^ Hanageaant of Granta and Contracta Actiyitiaa 

The aa attuctural ranllgdaenta have beeii accoc^liahedi di^inft the paat year 
vhicb have provide4 for iK>re effective and efficient contracta tad ttanta • 
Mnnge^ent. Thesf atat * 

1. Flaccsent of aU contracta end grant a*relat4d tunc t lone vl thin 
i elnfle operational dtviaion^ the Cranta And >ro<ureMt 
HanagcMut Divielodi Thie ection reqnired relbcetion of thten 
unite (Foroa Clearance* Regulationa Steff end Application i^ttol 
Center) vhich vere not prtviouely under the Juti*dlcti«n ot r 
thie divieiott and hae enhanced the coordination of ell procnrenent 
and greot-releted activitiea. 

2, Aenoval of unneceaanty adniniatratlve Uyera fro« the Og organiaationnl ; 
attucture: ^reviouely the nanagcnent etrnc^ure |or grente and 
contracte activitiee conaieted of .the Deputy Cowiaaloner for 
Haaagenent» the Office of Busineaa Kanagenent^ and tha Cootracta 

and Craata Diviaion. the reeent reerganiUtion o( tjie Office 
of Kaoigettent effected the reaovel of the aecond of these etenenta» . 
thua creating e direct line of adainiati^ation between the Deputy 
CoBMiaaioner for Knnagesent and the divialon reeponaible ^r 
graote eod procurement activitiea. ) 

a* Reaoval of the Office 6f Kegional Office Coordination end aaei^iMBent 
of respooaibility for coordineting Regional contrecte and granta 
activitiea to the Granta and Procureaent Kanageaent biviaiont thia 

actlod, coopleted.in^ early. i974i eerved to eliainata tinneceaaary 

adalniatrative layering eod to eahance coettunicntipe betvcen 
headquartere and resional offices. 
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TM Uck 0C « ilnglt •aalolfttrativt unit Ket'pontibl* for tli contuctt 
to4 (r«fit« Actlvitlt* tod 10€f fcctlvt or &od iixlfttiAt letioful of flc« • 
eoordlHAtioii m4 coMuolcAtloo ii«r« two aajor dofleicneUt Identified I . 

th« Itiv<aU|«tiv« Staff. . j i 

E$f bliihaeat ol l^eAuUtlooa Of fleo ' ' ^ 

roily operatlooel in ff l^M, thl* Offlet it reaponslble for toordlnatloi all 
a$ancy actlvltlM rotated to developaeot of Kosraa regulation! landing 
Criteria ett^ guidelloaa and for Mnatlne j^gbllcation of euch infotMtion In 
tK»' federal Ketieear . CeotrellfetlOo Of ell re|uletlon»*« tele ted eetlvlttea 
^MfK to tliie aevly^CTtated tmlt Kte taeulted U the follovlas Imptov^netita for 
MnegettiAot of ^ocetlOA cootreet end %x$ikt everdei 

A, Aaturence thet all educetlon j^rotren reguletion^ faodlng frlt«tl4 
and |ui4ellnee, at veil ee ell chenfee therein, ere In feet 

- ' developed end Mde e^alleble to the public throuth tlaely 
fMerel Reiiater^jbllcetloni - ^^ 

B, Staodardlgatioo of regiilatloOi funding crlterle end guldellneei 
1. All eucH re^oiretoenU publlahed in the fed ere ^ Mjletdr 

Met ootf conteln legel eltetlooe, end be b^eed on legelly-Aan^^ 

deted re^tfirewiete «r tequlreMnti cotttxtned in -reporte pf > - : 

congreeelonel fowl t tee hearlaga, 

^ U TetmlAology ee veil 4e flee el and edslnle tret lve«equUe«ente^ 

contelncd in federel fte^atet publlcetlon baa beeil etaoderdlaed 
for all OS programs ft ; -.^^ > ^-'^3^ 

C. frovlalon of e central point Within OE for loformantion regard ing,*t|» r 
regulationa, funding criteria and guidelinee fot ell OE progreiU.*^' . 

Cffe<tive fotMitatioft end rederal Regltter ennounceaent of progtea 
policy udc poeaiblg through creetion of tKe RcguletiOiia Office 
■ ellove for: - - - ■ . ; : . . 

1. Legellifttlon of progras and adalblstretiva polic/i 

7» fublie coanent on proposed policyi 

3. E<iuel application of atandarda to all prospective epplicante^end 

4. Announcement of .closing detea for all OE prograae, 

Eatabllabnent of the Ragulationa Office (nov located vlthln the Crente end 
Procurenent Kaoagenent Divisloo) hae reaulted In iBproveaent of Bany deficieacieg 
noted in the CoMittee ataff'e {k>vettber report, .for ^xaatple, the report critlcitea 
the iecit of e eyateaatie Mtbod (or notifying proapective eppllcanta of funding 
opportunitlea end the leek of central point in OE where lnfor«atlon tu&y be obtained 
* regarding re<iuite4tehta of tarioti* prOgtiea, EetebliahWnt of the ftagulatiiyna Office 
hae laproved both of these deflclenclee. 
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Other crttlcltM Q0te4 by tha lavetttgttlve atiff tnelu^a th« «xUt#nea of 
im«lctr 404 v«gu« proi^ri* guld«lln*ai ihort tlM parloda tllo^ttei for 
filial apfllctitoAt and OE*a chafiglai of program iraquic«Beetta without public 
acmOMncaMflt« ruoctlooa preacntly carried out by the Kagulatlona Staff correct 
theaa defiel«nctea< 



Coatraeti and Craata Frograa Schedgllnt 

OS now h4i In place aa affective ayaten for achedgllng end treeUi^l eU egeacy 
iCtlvltiei releted to the everd of educetiOQ coatrecti afid dlacretloaery graata. 
Thla ay I tea, irfiich Ideatlf iee the ntuaber of iadlvldgel award tctlona^ end irfilch 
Mtllliea calender vlleatooe echeduliag and reportlag» ellov* OK to pUd the vork- 
loed related to all pheaea of the ew«rd proceee eod eoeblea top kaiugeaeat £Ad 
prograa offlcieli to track progreaa frott the fonouletion er>d.pubilcetlotk ^f 
regulittoae through receipt eftd review of epplicetlooa to the awird of the 
great or contract^ top OB Benegeaent e^gegee ii\ bl^veekly ^^eter achedule** tevlewa 
; for the purpoae of eaacaalag ptogreaa toward conpletlofl 6f ewerd proceae 4f»d 
to Ideatifya la advene a, potentlel probleat ereeai 

la addition to el I owing for «eaege«e^t review end control of the averde proteee; 
Mlnteniace of the eehadule haa reeulted la (1). full lavoive»ent of progre« ea 
veU at contrecta end grente pereoonel la the plenalng f0t ead tten«geiient of contrecte 
4^grenti ectltltiea} .<2>.tle«r ideatlfUe^ioa oC program Afld •enigeMpt ^eraoai^et . > 
who ire directly reeponelble for coftpletioa of work necaaaery for Uauanc* of awarde 
14 each Ct program} (3) cU>tflcatlo« of actlone to be completed by progrem ea 
veil ge coatracta end greate off telale t end (4) allocation eodt wherf neceeeer^ 
reellocetioa of manpower reeourcea to tnaure aff active completion of ewerd 
ectlvlttee prior t0 the en<} of the fiecel yeer> 

tmpleaentetioa of thle ech«dullng ayetem baa eltevUted ma^y procurement maaegement 
probleaa which etleted prfVioualy aad which were noted by'mev^dra of the Houie 
Committee .l^ayeitlgetive Steff. Thee* problems iaclfided the iaability of OEU 
top auaggc^t to properly enalyxe vorklodd* noa-reepoaiiyei^e4i of OB ^roigrem 
ofticlale.td eetebllahed ewerd ptoeeeetng proceduree, OBU Inability to Ideatifya 
. ai/er^^^toceeelag def iclericlee and the fact that OB trecUag ayateme da not Uka ^ 
intc accottot the totel number of awards actloaa eAii<ipete<i« Bxperietice with tht 
prei«at grente and contrecte achedullng ^yatem Indlcetea that theie probleme heve 
Tvovf beetl fe«olved« 01 ^Une to utlllte thte tyetem to schedule ft W$ evacd ectlvltU 
beginning in June ■ 

EetebUahneftt of Appllcetlon Control Ceotet 

The Appllcetion Control Center(ACC) wea estebltahed Auguat 31, l^U, to track ell 
fcderel great appllcetlona^ propoaale and bide end the renewela an^ contln^etiona 
of grente end coatreCte, from their l(\troduition, through the review end fatvdlilg 
. proceee, up to the point of eward. the ACC wea eetabllahed pureuent lo the Kerch 19< 
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197 3 p ttcttorti^ua of th§ Stcrttttyi UtIV Sv^jectt Ptott»iln|t of M>ifttoh 
CotttWta tod Cranti vhlch apdclflcAliy authorlitd • cttttral iuna|t»ftnt 
•tmtura which caA track applltatloof » forae# and corrKt proceaiing dlfflevlt<< 
tad darlva M&ai«Mat tafonuLtlon* tha ACC «ttabllah«a and »alotaltia * log to 
rafltct tha location of any and all pandlai applleatlooa at any tlttc during tha 
procaai prior to award i 

Ifk addition to poaaeaaloi tppUcation tracking cipabllity^ the ACC notifita 
applic«att 0f recaipt of appliCAtiooa, traoaaita appllcationt for teiiooai 
of flea rtvl*v tod c«««iant| ' iftfom ragloaal officti of propoatd'a^rda and 
notifiaa ubauccaaaftii applicanta of propoaal tajactioA «od reiaooa tharafora. 

Coocaroa raiaad by th« Itrvaati|dtiva Stiff wtiicb hava btao addraaaad through 
tht aatabliahMnt and optration of tba ACC inelod* tlia followiojti 

It Faiiura of OK to davalop a cosprthctiaiva Mnagawtnt plaa 
tot coQtracta and ^raota activitica^ 

2. Eatabliahfd proctduraa ara alsoit VOid of Maagtaant €ontrol| 

3. Uck of a cfQtral point in OK foe inforftttion cOflcaiQlng tb« 
itatua of partieulgr grant ap^licatioot^ 

4» Inability of OK vanagattent to idtntify daficicnclai in th« . 

pro^aafing and tri^ikiog of aetivitiaai 
9. Uck of or iacoapl^a award notificatioaj 

it Uck of not 1ft tat ion of rajaetion and raaaOo (a) for .raj action ;and 
7. tack 6f coordioatidn batwian haadqturtara and ragldnal officaa* 

Standardiilnfc and Hlniaiaint Ai^^lcation Ka<i\>ira*aftta 

During tha paat yaar tha OB haa placa najor anpha>i> on davalopaent of vlabta 
and uaabla dltcrationaty grant application fOrcatai tn FY 74 application fot«t 
for aixty (60) diacrationary grant progra«a ara balog (57 <o«plata) daalgoad or 
rad«sign«t4 to create a graatar dagrae of atandatdlfatlon bttyaan and avong p8 
prograa applicatlona procaduraa. Poma baing davalopad for FY 74 vill raquira 
tha alniium data nacaaaary for affactlva prograa adainiatratiooi. cad will to tha 
axtant poaaiblap contain atandard data ra<Qir#aenta and atandard taralnology and 
dafinitiooa. Thia affort which it purauant to 0MB Circular A*l02y Qplfora 
Adalniatrativa Requireafata for Cranta-ln*Ald to Stata and tocal Covamaenta« 
will aiaplify tha application procaaa for proapactiva grantaaai 

In addition to incraaalng atandarditation of application foma, tba OX>haa . 
Included In thaaa foraa for FY 74 atatanenta of lagal funding raquirctiftota 
applicable to reapectiva grant progravta. Such action will Inauro that all 
applicanta receive fair and c<ual notica of and acceaa to applicable require-^ ^ 
tocnta^ tha lack of which wes noted by the Koveaber report of tha Bouaa Coinittea 
Staff. 
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ttsuaoca of Statuitrd DtKCttlonary ProittiB KtvXv Proctdurti 

Zq tti N6v<abcr» 1973 report thd Staff of tht Route Comitt«« l^totiflcd icvcral 
Mjot diflclmlci rtUtlYt to th« mtMar in v^lch dltctttlonavy (raot •p^llcitlooi 
v«ra r«vieve4 god evaluated by the Office of education* Aaon$ thtae deflcieDcita 
vara a lacV of comaiuQicatlOQ and coordlnatlofl vlth Hagtonal Offtcait l^cX of or 
Incoeplcta Irant aviird or rajectloo notlflcJtioda» Varfatlona ia dagrt« of field 
i^eidar contact with award afpl^oaota and a lack of eootlDUlty lo award review and 
eveluettoa procedures betweenj end aBODg.OE pro^raWi In eddltloo, the loveetlfetlva 
Staff charged that panaU of aon-goveniMQt expert a uaed to evaluata grAnt applltetlona 
were 1ft toM ce«ee "a tacked^' e«d that OE ha» In aome Ifijitanete tlvtn *'tuhb«r ata«p" 
approral to panel reco«aeadetloaai A flaal Mjor pro^len noted by tha Staff vea 
that OS progratt »an4S«ra poaaeaatd the ettltude that they were the aola euthorlty 
la Mttare pertelolag to the eppllcatioA review function* 

The Office of tducetloa hAJ rccognited these and other pro>leD« y^ch,|si^pted due .t^ , 
lecic of clearly defined end enforced proceduree govarnlni the greot review proctaa. 
Ill order to provide for quality review end eveluatlon •€ etid to Insure that 
eveluetloQ erlterle ire applied e^uelly to ell dlecretionery grent appllcAtlonsi the 
Office of EducetlOQ hae developed and iapleaented etendard proceduree providing ninlau* 
requircMnta for review of offlelelly received eppUcetione hy respective prograa 
offitesi These procedures* Issued Jeau4iry 2* 1974« 'ea<o«pM4 . the. full x^nge of 
program activities releted to epplicetlon review and ielectlt^* Specific proctdurei 
end re^ulreM&ts ere Included for critical actlvltiee such es (1) eppllcetton review 
end docuaentetlon by non-governaent experts (2) development of reco«A«6detione for 
comitoent of funds* (3) notlflcetion of ewerd or rejections, end (4) retention 
of records* 

In sdditlon to insuring that all applicetlons receive e feir end ^uellty 
revlewi these procedures clerify respooslbilltiee of the program tiaaeger and 
thereby provided a basis for nore^ef fective end efficient Mnegement of the diecr«t* 
ionary grant review process. The new' procedures provide standard ttinlsKta re^uiresente 
which suae be followed by ell progrem Banagers in their review of grent epplicetione. 
Such requiresente ere deelgned to govern selection end use of field teadere^ to 
ineure review of every application by OE offlclale, end to prcvenirileld reeder 
contect with epplicanta prior to award iaeuanca* 

The new discretionary grant review proceduree elso insure effective comunlcatione end 
coordinetion wi^h Regionel Officee on nattera concerning epplicatlon review and 
grant laeuance end clerify reeponalbllitlee for leeuing grant ewerd or epplicetlon 
rejection notif Icetioni 
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UtUtmloo of lU^loaal Director Ktvlew tnd St^n-Off Syt>» (RMtl) 



Th« Xt|t0{uil Director Mvitv and Si^n^Off Syttes new being us«^ by 0£ 1» detigncd 
to >vlnt the Reglooel Dlreetore^ perep«cttv« into tbe profrea eveluetione vblcb 
lead to fu&Ui&3 de^'.'.tlonA 90 great eppiicfttloQe ftn4 contrect pro^&ele* Sli^* 
July 1» ld7}« the dete od vbich thie %j$tin bec«M fully op^retlonil, the OK 
foreuUte'd iod utlllte^ emdard proc^Vtee for gelAiiii l4|loael lDlr^t9r*e 
revlM of ell potentiel cootrecte end dlfcretlooery gr«At# «Dd for providing 
iregloMl offlcee edvence ootic* of ell tvirde* 

The KDKS eyete« &ot oaly providce e sechjiiiett for obteittiag tht Regional p«rsp*6t|ira 
vlth regard to pcoapectlve evardoi but also providee the RegioAal OffKee iafprauitioa 
necetaary for planning and for ptovielPti of tcchnlcel aaeletanc« to eppticaat* 
and graataee* l»plc«cotetioa of thie eye tea eolvce problena vhlch privi6\»ly ^ 
exleted due to lack of coordination end coMHinicetiM vith Kegional Offlcee 



EatabUah>eftt_ efid Pro>o»ed yunctlonal gatpatiBion of Sole Source ^•'^ , 

The Sole Source Board, cosalating of ten Btettbere (top Of ekaMftcoent ataff) aii^ 
an Executive Secretery, vea eetebliahed February 7, Wt^ to rcvitv, prior t6 <o«ait« 
vent of funde, all propoaed non-ccaf^etltlva contract ectione in exceee of $25^000 
end to Ineure that auch ectione era io eccordanee vith procureaent proctic«» , The 
funcClona of thla boerd are preaently being expanded to cover ell diecretion^ry 
grent eppllcetiona which ere aubKitted to the Ot outaide of the nornal applicetioa 
proceae* Rev lev of euch eppllcetiona by tha Board vlU help to ineuro feimeaa iti 
the trcat«eat of all grant appllcante and alao to ineure thet ectione telcen vith 
reapect to auch extreotdinery grant applications era fully JuatiUed* The Office 
of Education Sole Source Bcerd closely reaenblei a "aole epplicant" board that 
the Investigetive Steff Reconeeaded ba estebliehe4 in OB. 



Reporting of Crent Information to Statea 

The Keport of the House Connlttee Steff noted that uny etatee experience difficulty 
planoing and coocdloetlag tducatloo programs because they do not receive cottplete . . 
and tlKety grant award notificatloo. ReccgnUllag the serlouanesa of this preblea, 
the Office of Edocetion on July 13, 1973, centrelited reeponelbillty for notifyiojg^.^^ 
respective States and Terrltorlea of Federel grente in eld vithin vhat is nOv the 
Grant and Procurement Management Dlvleloa* Centrellcetion of thie reeponsibility* 
previously vested vith each Ot profram office^ hae elioved cloaer control ef State. 
notification activitiee* The Office of Education preaently iaeuee ItotXiicetion . 
of Grant-in-Aid to dealgnated Stete Central Information Reception Agenciee in 
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iQ •ccordanci vlth section 20i of the Intcrgovcnunental Cooperatloa Act of 1968. 

Ail FY 1974 discretionary grant avarda vlll ht announced In thli manner to rcapectlve 

Statee. 



l)>evftl<>pw<nt ot Contracta and Cranta Regletry Syatea (CCRS) 

In 1973| tha Office of Education Initiated devalopBent of the Contract a and 

Cranta Xetlatry S/atea the purpoae cf which la to atore at^ retrieve Infonatloa 
concerning avarde laaued hf th« Office of Education* UnlUe the ?GIS ayate«, 
which vee et one tlae envleloned to ba "ell thlnga to ell people." the CCKS li A 
fundanentai iyete« developed, naintalned end utilized by In-hoaae paraonnel 
end capable ff eieetlng OES needa for beaic coatrecte and grenta-ralated 
inforMtlon. The CCRS which will becoa* operational In Kay 1974, and 
will contain date on ell n 74 contrecta and grant awarda, will be fed 
by aegnetle cerd typewrltar and will conteln auch data ee progrea and epproprletlon 
Identiflcetloni eaount of ewerd end vendor inforaatlon* 

to addition to aervlng ee e dete retrlevel eyatca, the CCRS will be uaed to 

produca by computtr ell offlclel grent eward docuaaota, an activity which baretofora 

hee required axteneiva tecratarlel affort* 



Cloeina Cottgenta 

While aajor etrldea heve b^en^aade toverd etrengthenlng the Office of Educetlon'a 
aanageaent of contrecta end ^ente ectlvitiea, the teak la not coaplete. Kaviog 
Inatituted eound aanageaent procedutee for tboae ectlvitiea releted to the aollcltatii 
review end eyard of grent i end contrectei ettention nuat be end le now being 
focuee<i on iaproveaent of theia procedures and on the itrengthenlng of ^at-eward . 
ectlvitiea. In the coalng year the Office of Edacetion pleni to piece aajor eapheila 
on aKteaeaent and iaproveaent of Ita poat-awaid aanageaent prectlcee. 
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Dr. OrriXA. In sljort, with tlie problems that are pointed out there 
IS no disagrmnent. The i)roblems exist. Thev ni*o real i>roblenis. They 
arc problems tlint concern us deeply, but a great deal has happened. 

1 he eojumittee report ended some number of months ago and many 
of tlie actions that woi^e then in process ait? nou- completed and are in 
place. 

Mr. FiAHH). Do you think the problem is a result of inadequately 
trauied pei'sonnel or nuidcimatc proccduit^s? 

Dr. OrriNA. Yes» it is all of that. It is an ngency which grew from 
a xery small organization to one that had a very largo rcsi)onsibility 
in which the character of the i-esponsibility dramatically changed. 

I hey did not have pej^nnel trained to deal with tlie*problem nor 
did they have procedures to deal with either tha volume or substance 
«\what was going on. I think tliat in place you will find 

Mr. I«m)n. If yon are going to prepare an analysis* make it good. 

Dr. OrriVA. e tlnnk it is an excellent one. 

Mr. Fu)on. All right, 

nim:RKNCE between grant and contract 

l\y tlie wav, in your view what is the difference between a grant and 
u contract ? Will somel>ody tell me that? 

lh\ QrrixA. Well, in general words a contract is an agreement — - 

Air, Fix)OD. T^t me tell you, Members will stop mo on the floor or 
m the hall and ask me, "Flood, what is the difference between a want 
and a contract?-' 

l)r, Ottixa. Let me start again with the contract. It is an agree- 
ment. It is an agreement between two parties enforceable by law that 
i-omnres performance of a si>ecific set of activities. 

A grant is an aid to a grantee in which the moneys are used to ac- 
complish a broader set of purposes set forth in a written agreement 
but not nearly as sii^cific; nor in general is there a delineation of a 
precise i>roduct which is to be received. 

In very simple words, the easiest way to talk about a grant is aid. 
The easiest way to talk about a contract is "buy." 

Jfr. Michel. Did you ever personally prefer a contract to a grant 

Dr. OrriNA. Yes. 

Mr. Michel [continuing]. If you were on the receiving end I 
Dr. OrriNA. No, sir. 

PROJECT GRANTS INFORMATION SYSTEM 

Mr. Fixx)D. Ihiring the periods of cost escalations in the develdpmeht 
of PGIS, who made the decisions to allocate additional moneys and 
was there any certification that such expenditures did, in fact, buy 
that for whicli was contracted? 

Dr. Ottiva. Decisions to allocate additional moneys in the develop- 
ment of PGIS were made in the Office of Management Information 
until mid-1972 and then in the Office of Management Planning and 
Evaluation in order to correct the following system deficiencies: 

(1) Excessive computer run times resulting in high operating costs; 

(2) reluctance on the part of system users to exercise the discipline re- 
quired for system input, i^ulting in excessive errors; and (3) as a 
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direct i-esult of this reluctance^ many portions of the system were not 
utilised. 

Tlie cost escalations were based on technical advice tliat the ellorts 
contracted for would bring the pixjject to successful completion. The 
problems with the system wore not corrected, however, and the decision 
was made in the Olficc of Management^ Planning, and Evaluation to 
abandon the system. 

Mr, Flood. As a result of the February 1973 meeting between OE 
i^presentatives and the TGIS contractor, did the latter receive the 
full $249,000 allocation, or tiny poi^tion thex-eof t If so, who certified 
such pavmeixt and on wlxat basis * 

Dr. OiTiNA, A contract amendment in the amount of $249,000 was 
authorized in December 1912, by the Office of Management, Planning, 
and Evaluation. The amendment covered input px^eparatlon and sys- 
tem development activities to correct the deficiencies. The contract was 
further amended in April in the amount of $78,200 to cover additional 
input preparation and system development activities. These decisions 
were based on the technical advice that this effort would bring the 
project to successful completion. The meeting in February was to re- 
view project status and to decide whether the contractor should con- 
tinue the systems development activities. The decision to continue plus 
the later recommendation to abandon the system was made by the 
OflBce of Management, Planning, and Evaluation. Disbursements 
against these obKgations have been completed; the last payment was 
made in January 1974. 

Mr. Flood. After spending; approximately $2.2 million on the de- 
velopment of PGIS, what i Joes the OE have now in the way of a 
management information and control system that it did not have 
before PGIS was coaceived, designed, and developed? 

Dr. Ottina. The project grants information system has provided 
the Office of Edvicatiou with little in the way of a management in- 
formation and control system. Wliile PGIS does contain basic infor- 
mation concerning fiscal year 1973 contracte and grante activities, fur- 
ther PGIS development and maintenance would be an cxtremelv high 
risk undertaking and the costs associated with such efforts would out- 
weigh the system's benefits to management. Therefore, the Office of 
Education has abandoned further development of the system. 

Mr. Flood, What are the current plans for PGIS II and is it con- 
sidered to have the potential to afford the OE an effective manage- 
ment tool for proposal tracking? 

Dr. OiTiNA. As I mentioned, the Office of Education has abandoned 

f iii-thcr development of the project grants information ^stem. In the 

absence of f urtner PGIS utflization, the Office of Education has initi- 
ated several efforts to insure proper and effective tracking of and hxtiin* 
tenance of data regarding OE contract and grant awards. Among these 
efforts is the establishment of an application control center which is 
located within the Grants and Procurement Management Division and 
IS responsible for monitoring the processing of grant applications from 
receipt, through review ana screening, to issuance of awards. Mainte- 
nance of the AGO insures that each application is processed in a proper 
and timely manner and serves as a central point of information lor OE 

- officials and other interested parties regarding the current status of ........ ^. 

specific proposals at any time, 

er|c 
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Another Dxnmple of OE's efforts in this area is the development 
and implementation of the contracts and grants registry system, a basic 
computer system for i^otaining and retrieval of data on DE contracts 
and grant awards. This system has been developed by and is being 
maintaijied by OE staff atid will contain information on contract ana 
grant awards beginning in fiscal year 1074. 

TNOKPENOENCE OF rROORAM MANAGERS 

Mr. FiiOon. What is top management in OE doing to alleviate 
attitudinal constraints imposed on management functions by the inde- 
pendciice of educatoi-s in the various program bureaus and offices? 

Dr. Ottina. Tlie Office of Edncation has, ^vithin recent months in- 
itiate<l several major actions which will alleviate constraints imposed 
on management functions by the independence of program officials. 
In January 1974, OE established standaiti procedures providing 
minimum requirements for review of grant applications by respective 
program offices. The^c procedures, containea in Office of Education 
management directive 2-26, encompass the full range of program 
activities related to application iwiow and selection and clarify the 
i-esponsibilities of the program manager. 

Specific pi'Oceduix?s liave also been developed concerning preparation 
and publication of program regulations, development und approval of 
grant applicoHon formats and processing of applications from receipt 
to award or rejection notification. These procedui*es are being moni- 
toi*ed on a continual basis by OE's Grants and Procurenient Manage- 
ment Division. ^ 

In addition^ major action which has been taken to inSui'e effective 
and timely performance hy program as well as management officials, 
13 the development and ntihzation of a comprehensive discretionarj' 
grants scheduling system. TJnder this system, all activities necessary 
to the issuance of fiscal year 1974 discretionary grant awards have 
l)cen subjected to calendar milestone scheduling and are being re- 
viewed by top management and program officials on a biweekly basis. 
Such scheduling and review has enabled management to insure that 
established procedures are follo\Ved and to identify potential prob- 
lems ami initiate corrective measures. 

GRANT AWARD pR0CEnURI':S 

Mr. Fi.oon. From a management standpoint, was it really desirable 
to proceed with the de^ elopment of 31 separate sets of operating pro- 
ccilures, rather than a single set? 

T)r. OrnxA. The Office of Education has developed and is follow- 
ing a single set of operational procedures for the issuance of fiscal 
year 1974 discretionary grant awards. These procedui-es are contained 
in OE management directive 2-26, "Standard Discretionary Grgnt 
Program Review Procedures," issued January 2, 1974^ and encom- 
pass the full range of grant review activities related to application 
screening and selection; however, the operational procedures which 
award applicants aic ixKjuired to follow vary depending upon the 
program lu question. We have taken steps to reduce this variation 
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where possible. For example, recent steps have been taken to stand- 
ardize application terminology as well as to standardize and minimize 
application data renuirements. Although further standardization and 
consolidation may bo possible, it is not likelv that accomplishment 
of a single set of application rcquircnients will bo possible as long as 
a variety of categorical programs exist. 

PROGRAM ANKOUXCEMENT PROCEDURES 

Mr, Fix)OD. Since many recipients and applicants have complained 
that it is sometimes difficult to obtain information on program oppor- 
tunities^ do you have plans to remedy this situation, anaif so, how? 

l)r. OrriNA. We have placed priority emphasis on improving dis- 
cretionary grant program announcement procedures for fiscal vear 
1974. Major accomplishments in this area include not only the Federal 
Register publications of all such program opportunities, but the in- 
clusion in such publications of clear and concise program require- 
ments, application procedures and closing dates. These actions will 
greatly increase program application opportunities while insuring 
that prospective applicants arc provided equal and fair oppoiiunity 
to receive grant awards. 

While the^e major improvements were made in fiscal year 1D74, there 
i^cmains a need to achieve earlier Federal Register announcement of 

Iirogram opportunities beginning in fiscal year 1976. Plans are now 
jcing developed to schedule fiscal year 1976 activities to allow for 
earlier announcements. 

RECOMMEKDATIONS OF POTENTIAL GRANTEES 

Mr. Flood. Is it deemed advisable by OE to permit representatives 
of the academic community and the ultimate recipients of grants to 
play a greater role in the development of guidelines! 

Dr. OxTiNA. The Office of Education strives continuously to comply 
with I'equii^nients governing publication of proposed rulemaking. By 
publishing proposed program regulations and funding criteria in the 
Fedeml Register OE provides all interested parties the opportunity 
to comment on plans formulated by Federal officials. Naturally it 
would be expected that some prospective grant recipients would re- 
st>ond to this opportunity by voicing recommendations for changes, 
deletions, et cetera. We feel that this is a healthy situation which is 
fair and benefits all concerned parties. 

In cases wheiv particular ex|)ertise is necessary in the formulation 
of prcijiram regulations and/or funding criteria the Office bf Eduea- 
lio)i utilizes the services of individual consultants or of formal advis- 
ory bodies whicli arc cix?ated by various education statutes. In these 
cases, however, care is taken to prevent conflict of interest or other- 
wise create a situation which may give unfair advantage to a prospec- 
tive grant [applicant. It should be noted further, that while the Office 
of Education supports the concept of public comment and advice, final 
decisionmaking authority is vested with and is exercised by the Office 
of Educatioji. 
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MOKITORIXG OF GRANTS ANp CONTRACT^ 

Mt. Flood. Ate any changes contemplated hy the OE to improve 
iH>on the procedures utilized for the monitoring and evaluation of con- 
tract and grant projects? 

Dr. OrrjNA. vVlnle major emphasis in fiscal year 1&74 has been 
]3!aced on improving our procedures for announcing grant opportuni- 
ties, processing and screening applicMions and issuing grant awards, 
problems related tx) monitoring funded projects have been recognisBed. 
We plan to give priority attention to strengthemng project monitor- 
ing procedures in the coming fiscal year. Planning for the strengthen- 
mg of these procedures has begun, but it is not po^ible to identify 
specific directions at this time. However, it appears that two initial 
steps are nece^ry— first to insure that OE's philosophy regarding 
monitoring activities is appropriate in view of the agency's function, 
and second to clarify monitoring responsibilities and standardise re-^ 
lated procedures. 

PROGRAM KVALtTAtlOX 

Mr. Fi/)0D. What progress^ including additional plans, if any, is 
being made by the Office of Education to evaluate programs on a na- 
tional basis to determine if they are meeting their objectives? 

Dr. OmNA. Over the last several years our evaluation stu<^ies have 
given primary emphasis to carrying out evaluations which are na- 
tional m scope. For example, we have completed studies involving na- 
tional samples of the ESEA title I program, the migrant program, 
the adult basic education program^ tlie college work-study program, 
the developing institutions program, the special education manpower 
program, and the emergency school assistance prograim. We have many 
others m process including the ESEA title I program, the ESEA title 
Til program, the vocational education basic grants program, the vo- 
cational education for the handicapped program, student aid pro- 
grams, the Teacher Corps program, aid-to-Statcs program for handi- 
capped, et cetera^ 

To date OE has initiated formal evaluations on about two^thirds of 
its approxwntely 100 legislative programs. About 20 have been com- 
pleted and the rest are in process. Depending upon available resources, 
our intention over the next 4 years Is to complete the evaluations we 
have underway and to initiate studies on the remaining important 
programs. 

ADKQtrATE SA^TGUAHDS NE£D£0 

. Mr,. FixK)i>. Do you believe, the .Office of Education uses adequate^- 
safeguai-ds in its requirments and guidelines for contract and grant^ 
programs to insure that Federal funds are spent on worthwhile educa- 
tional projects, and that these projects ai*e being accomplished? 

Dn OTn>fA. Inadequate safeguards in requirements cmd guidelines 
for any contract or grant program could lead to expenditures which 
are not, to the degree possible, in the public interesti For that reason 
the Office of Education strives to develop such regulationsin a fashion 
which will prevent misuse or ineffective use of award f utids^but which 
will allow for necessary flexibility on the part of the award recipient. 
To insure that regulation for fiscgl y^r 1974 discretionary gijkjil pjffc 
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grams contain tho proper and necessary safeguards, >vc instituted a 
practice of nicJuding statutory language, and, whei'o appropriate, lan- 
guage from congressional hearings, in formal program regulations. 
Uc plan to contmue assessment of our program requirements and 
guidelines to insure that they contain the proper degree of control 

HEW AUDITS 

^^^^^ percentage of OE contract and grant awards re- 
lOU? audits? Will this percentage be increased in fiscal year 

Dr. Ottika. The Office of Education I'eceived approximately 2,000 
audit reiwrts in fiscal vear 1973. Since such reports oftentimes cover 
nniJtjplo iJrofframs and multiple fiscal years, it is difficult to arrive at 
a ratio of audits to awards. 

^Vhile a ivlatively high percentage of HEW audit activities concern 
Oftico of Education programs, the percentage of Office of Education 
awards receiving such audits is not expected to increase significantly 
during fiscal year 19T4r 

PRKVKN'TIXO LOSS OR diSAPPRARAKCE OF FILES 

Sir. Fix)OD. Do you have adininisti*ative procedures to prevent the 
lossor disappearance of contract and grant files? 

Dr. Ottina. We feel that wo have adequate administrative pro- 
cedures to prevent the loss or disappearance of contract and grant 
files. The centralization of all grant/contract related functions within 
the Division of Grants and Procurement Management has enabled OE 
contracts and gi ants officials to control utilization and prevent damage 
to or loss of these documents. 

MOXITORIXO AND TRACKING PHOCESS. * 

Mr. Flood. I;i establishing your monitoring and tracking plan for 
fiscal year 1072 why did yon not take into account, or at least have 
the bureaus and divisions take into account, the projected or expected 
number of awards that would be made, instead of relying on the 
amount of funds obligated as a measure of progress? 

Dr. Ottina. Fiscal year 1972 efforts to monitor and track Office of 
Education grant activities were inadequate in many respects including 
their failuit> to give proper attention to workload projection. The sys- 
tem presently being utilized to schedule and track fiscal year 1974 
award activities takes into full iaecount workload factors including the - — - 
estimated number of awards to be made for each program* This sys- 
tem, which makes use of calendar milestone scheduling, and which is 
reviewed biweekly by ton management personnel, enables manage- 
ment to identify potential problems and initiate necessary corrective 
actions. 

cuildrek's television study 

Mr. Fix)on. The other investigative study that especially this sub- 
comnritttee was very interested in— I certainly was and they all were— 
tvas the children's television study. There are several serious problems 
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set forth in this report, as you know, and they certaJhly, I am sure, 
SMice you talked about analysis, will get inunediate, *very serious 
considei-ation. 

The Office of Education now has used a variety of programs and 
legislative authority, of course, in the support of educational TV 
pepgrains, hut there appears to be all kinds of latitude covering these 
things, among them, among the projects, that the projects may dupli- 
eate, they overlap, sometimes they contradict each other^ and so on. 

Is this ft problem ? What can ^ou do about it I 

Dr. Ottina, I think the specific case that you are referring to isn't 
related to the children's television workshop. It has always been to 
the best of my knowledge funded under the Cooperative Research Act. 
I believe the specific case that you arc enumerating has to deal with 
another program which is also a television program and its funding. 

In addition to the Cooperative Research authority, there is under 
the Emergency School Aid Act a specific set-aside for the production 
of television materials to further the cause of that aid. 

Mr. F ixH>i). I will insert the committee investigative report on chil- 
dren's television in the record at this point. 

[The re}>ort follows:] 

A R^roRT TO THE CoMiirrTEB ojT AmopntATiona 

lis. House or Reprksentatives 
Ox Childbex's TELRvisroN Programs 

Mmorandum for the chairman. ^ 
Re : ChUdren's telorlslon programs. 

By (HrecHve dated May 21, 1073, the committee requested that a study be made 
of chiWron's television programs supjwrted by the Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Healrh^ Education, and Welfare. 

Ill accordance with the committee's request, the resnlts of the Inquiry are in- 
clurtwl In this reix)rt 

Ref^pectfuUy submUtcd, 

Ti. KlRKPATRICK« 

Director, Surveys and Invest {Rations Staff, 
0. R. A2n>ERS02r, 
Chief of the Surveys and Jmeitigations Staff* 

\. INTRODUCTION 

.4. Directive 

By fifrcctlve dated May 21, 1073, tlie commietce requested an inquiry be made 
of chUdren's television proKranis siipiiorte<l hy the OtRce of Mnoatlon to deter- 
mine : 

1. The tofal amoimt of snpijort f»>r such pro^tflms \vhtch has been provided by 
tbe Office of Education. 

2. Tlip /source and amount of support provided by other Fetleral, public, or 
private agencies for those programs, 

3. The products or results otvtained. 

\, Whether the results and prmlucts are commensurate with costs incurred 
ami If i»os.«ilbIe, a coni|>arison of the costs of children's television programs su|>- 
porte<l by the Officf of Education with coiinuercial programs. 

IL Scoi)e of inquiry 

The investigative staff interviewed officials of the Office of Education resijon- 
sil»fe for the management of vorlous acHvnies whicli have sup|)orted children's 
toh'vlislon programs, rertlnent grant documents, InKtructlons, and studies were 
revlewwl. Interviews were conducted with officials of the ron)oration for rubllc 
HroiuUastlng and the rnlillc Broadcasting Servlc<>. Records and other ])ertinent 
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data relating to chlldron*s programs were examined. IntcrrlewB ^vere also con- 
ducteil at and data obtained from the Federal Cojntntmlcatlons Commission. 

The InvestigttUve staff interviewed officials of the following organizations: 
Children's Television Workshop, Maxlvlslon Co., National Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., and American Hroadcasling Co., NevV York, N.Y,; Gulf Region l^Mucfttlonal 
Television AftlUates (KUHT-TV, rniverslty of Housron) and Kxxoii Corp., 
Houston, Tex.; Southwest Texas Kducational Television Council (KLRN-TV, 
rniverslty of Texas), Au.^slin, Tex. ; Sutherland learning Associates, Fred Calvert 
Productions, Ogllvy and Mather, Inc., Hanna-Barbera Product loas, and Commu- 
nity Televii<lon of. Southern California (KCKT-TV), liOs Angeles, Calif,; and 
Bilingual Children's Television, Inc., and Kaiser Broadcasting Co., Oakland, 
Calif. Data was also obtained from Action for Children's Television, Newton- 
vllle, Mass. 

C Background of public tclcvhhn 

During January 1067, a Carnegie Commission on Mucatlonal Televlfeion eon- 
ducted a study to determine the manner In which noncommercial television might 
l>e usefully developed during the years ahead. The commission was sponsored 
and financed by the Carnegie Corp. of New York. The commission's report rec- 
ommendetl the formulation of a private, independent, nonprofit corporation to 
asfslst in the growth and development of jjubllc (noncommercial) television In 
the l*nlte<l States. Xot long thereafter the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
<Cor|»oration) was authorised by Congress In the Public Broadcasting Act of 
1067. Initial Federal funding for the corporation was provided during 1968; the 
designation of the corporation's first president and the formation of its staff 
occurreil during 1060. 

The corporation has a board of directors consisting of 16 members appointed 
by the President of tlie United States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate for staggered terms of 6 years. In fiscal year 1973, the* corporation re- 
ceived $30 million in Federally appropriated funds and an additional $5 million 
in Federal funds to match non*rederal contributions. Resources available to the 
cor()oratlon from its inception through June 30, 1972, were as follows : 



Year lodttf luAi 30— 

"i»r Sto 1971 wi 



'I'^.-r.. ""'V 

2,752,970 1.173,450 S, 112, 7)5 5,601.140 

1,»I4,966 t496.100 3.505:98 

7, 959. 797 II, 421. 319 31, 554, $02 45, 020, 03« 

Mndudts approprlaM amounl and an additional paymant to mitch non-Ftderal conUibuUons up to a tpicifiid 

maximum. 

1 rui>d» eonUibutod by various foundatiOAs and Industrial corporations. 
) lncludt$ unli^uidalad obligations. 

In order to achieve its objectives; namely, to assist In the growth and develop- 
ment of public television, the corporation was authorized to : 

•*<A) facilitate the full development of educational broadcasting in which 
programs of high quality, obtained from diverse sources, will be made available 
to noncommercial educational television or radio broadcast stations, with strict 
adherence to objectivity and balance in all programs or series of programs of a 
controversial nature; 

"(B) assist in the establishment and development of one or more systems of 
IntercoJmectlon to be used for the distribution of educational television or radio 
programs so that all noncommercial educational or radio broadcast stations that 
may wish to may broadcast the programs at times chosen by the stations; 

*'(C) assist in the establishment and development of one or more systems of 
noneojnmerclal educational television or radio broadcast stations throughout the 
United States; 

'•(!>> carry out its purposes and functions and engage in Its activities in ways 
that will most effectively assure the maximum freedom of the noncommercial 
educational television or radio broadcast systems, and J oca l^tatl^ns from Inter- 
ference with or control of program content or other activities.*' 

er|c 
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Although precluded from owning or operating production facUUles, the cor- 
jjoratlon does supiH>rt the production, ncquIsStion, and distribution of noncom- 
mercial (radio and television) programs, Thl$ Is accomplished through contracts 
or grants liiade to pn^tluctlon wnters or workj^liojw and pubtic broadcasting sta- 
tions.. A njfljor example of this Is the .supiK>rt furnished Chlldren*s Television 
Workshop of New York, producers of ''Sesame Street" and- **The Klectric 
Company," 

The coriwAtloii alw) nmkes community iiervlce grants to ejttiibllsh, develop, or 
Improve public broadcasting station services. These grants are made so that the 
stations can undertake to tlnance community service activities not i>osslble within 
their budgf^ts such as local program development, production and promotion, and 
certain c)ersonnel costs. 

Grants and awards by the corixjratlon to public radio and television stations, 
from Inception to June 30, 1972, have totaleil |76 million and Include television 
and radio interconnection costs. For fiscal year ID73 It was estimated by a 
corporation official that grants, awards, and interconnection costs Would total 
$37.3 million. 

The Coriwratlon, in pursuit of Its objectives, was Instrumental in the creation 
of both the Public Broiidtasting Service (1>RS) and National Public Radio, 
which were ln(t>rix»rHtcd In 11)60 and 1070 respectively. The PBS and the National 
Public Kttdlo are indi^peudont, nonprofit iM)ri)orationH for which the Ck)rporatlon 
has continued to provide virtually all necessary funds. Hoth schedule and dls< 
tribute national programs to memlier stations, and each manages a national 
library for the use of all member stations. 

Funds i)rovided to the PBS by the Coriwratlon for an Interconnection system 
were ?0.8 mlMlon In fistol year 1071, $0.8 million In fiscal year 1072, and $0.3 
million In flstal year 1073. In fiscal year 1074 It was estimated, by a Corporation 
official, that the Interconnection would cost $7.2 ndlllon. The Interconnection sys* 
tern refers to the PBS network of American Telephone & Telegraph leased cable 
lines used for the transmission of programs to local public television stations 
nationwide. The PBS functions only as an oj)erator of the system. The PBS 
management rej^orts to a board of directors made up of local station representa- 
tives and a representative from both the National Educational Television and the 
Corporation. The PBS Is thus station controlled on the theory "that the Inter- 
connection i^ystem should be responsive to the local communities. The PBS ob- 
tains television programs for distribution o\-er the system from six national 
production centers affiliated with the stations, from two Independent national 
production centers, from State or regional networks, and others. Any public tele- 
vision station is entitled to offer Its progranilng to the interconnection system. 

The PBS system, ns of June 1073, encompassed 237—04 VHF and 143 UHF— 
public television stations. In the aggregate, these stations constitute a fourth 
network; however, each station Is independent and autonomous, licensed to or 
operated l>y state and nmnlcSpal authorities, school systems, slate boards of edu- 
cation, universities, and nonprofit community corporations. It has been estimated 
that this network reaches 75. percent of television households throughout the 
Tnlted States each week. 

If. MAJOR CI{II4)RKN*S TELEVISION SERIES BROADCAST OVER THK PUBLIC 8R0ADCA8T1K0 

SERV2C& 

A. Scrien Supported hy (he Corporation for Public Broadcaiting 

According to a Corjioratlon official, four major children's series will be sup- 
l^orted during fiscal year 1074. The series were Identified as "Sesame Street," 
' The Electric Comiiany/* **Misteroger8' Neighborhood " and "Zoom." These ser- 
ies, as In the past, will be broadcast over the PBS national network; 

Children's Television Worksho)?. New York, a private, nonprofit corporation, 
produces "Sesame Street*' and ''The Electric Company," 

Initial planning for "Sesame Street" occurred during March 1968, After a 21- 
month development cycle, the series premiered during November ''Sesame 
Street" was the first large-scale pioneering effort to provide educational' assist- 
nnce to the preschool population (3-, 4-, and 5-year-old children), 

• The Klei'tric Company" development cycle employed the "Sesame Street'* model 
of research and development and premiered during October 1971. Using an Inno- 
vative and entertaining format, "The Electric Cc^npany'LPbJectlve was lo hflp. 
to teach basic reading skills to f- to 16-year-old ehljdren. This series was de- 
i'igned to appeal to both an Inhome audience and to students in classroom.*. 
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i^ioJj^rS^T '^<>tt),flscal yenr IOCS through fl«?al mr 1973, contributed 
fS,250,000 to Children's Television Workshop for the production of Iwth seriM 

H . miUion) and **The Electric Company" ($2 million). This 
iTi f/rJJ^^^^^^ """"ll requirement of the total funds project by 

1074 Jl^fi''^^''". VIt'^^^^^ ^' ijecemry for series production In flWlyeaV 
tsl M*/;!? L^^^^ projectefl budget is discussed In detail below under 

Neighborhood^ at the outset and for a period of time thereafter 
UOeO-TO) , was produced with funds contributed by the Corporation to a con- 
S^LiTi^^J^^^^l^^.^^^^^if*^'^ stations and supplemented by grants from the Seafs- 
Roebuck Foundation. Targeting an audience of a- to 8-yeaMld children. It was 
the objective of the series to -help children to grow In a healthy way/' 

In 1971, the Corporation, In effect, substituted for the consortium and began 
funding for production through Family Communications, Inc., Pittsburgh. l»a . 
a nonprofit corporation. ^ * t 

^t'^fJ^l^'P^^^^^h^^^^' ^^^^ through fiscal year 1973, contributed 
510.091 toward the production of this series. In addition, supplemental grants 
In the amounts of $000,000, $16,000, and $12,000 were contributed by the Sears- 
Roebuck loundation, McFeely-Rogers Foundation, and the Schelde Fund, re- 
spectively. The estimated fiscal year 1974 budget fot- the production of 47 half- 
hour programs Is $1 million. Funding would be provided by the Corporation 
($650,000) and the Sears-Roebuck Foundation ($360,000). 

In summary, since inception, Including funding for the proposed fiscal year 
J974 production, 146.6 hours (293 programs) will have been produced at a cost of 
$3,446,991, amounting to less than $12,000 per program. The only support for the 
"Mlsten^ers' Neighborhood'* series from the Offlce of Education was provided 
through the Bureau of Fxlucatlon for the Handicapped, In fiscal year 1972 and 
fiscal year 1973, there were grants of $125,000 and $260,000, respectively, to sup- 
port programs or program segments Involving both handicapped children and 
littltudinal feelings of all children through emotional and special development. 

"Zoom" is produced by the WOBH Educational FoundaUoa, Boston. Mass- 
Initial funding of $30,097 for a pilot program was provided by tjbe CortK>ratlon 
In fiscal year 1971. Targeting an audience of 8- to 12-year-old children, it was 
the objective of the program to provide entertainment which would demonstrate 
that children of this age can write, present, and create a program of their peera 

Since the inception of "Zoom" and through fiscal year 1973, the CJorporatlon 
has contributed $928,747 for production of the series. In addition, supplemental 
grants in the amount of $676,000 were contributed by the Ford Foundation. The 
estimated fiscal year 1974 budget for the production of 39 halt-hour programs Is 
$1,130,000. Funding would be provided by the Corporation ($666,000) and the 
McDonald Corp, ($665,000). ^ 

Altogether, Including funding for the proposed fiscal year 1974 production, 43 
hours (86 programs) will have been produced at a cost of $2,634,097, amounting 
to slightly over $30,000 per program. 

B. Series Supported by the Office of Education, Department of Health, BducatioHt 
and Wei/are 

Since inception, Children's Television Workshop funding for the production 
of Its two series has been derived from three major sources : The OIBce of EVJu- 
cation, the' Corporation, and philanthropic organisations, especially the Ford 
Foundation and the Carnegie Corp. 

Summari/ of contribution i {fiscal year J96S-7$) ' 
Source Amcunt contributed 

Federal : 

Ofllce of Education ^ $18,926,000 

Other » 976,000 

Subtotal - 19,900,000 

Corporation for Public Broadcasting—.. * 8 ^260,000 

*"Olbw'* Fc<3»ril tontrlbotlonA wer* prorlded by the OMct of iGcoo^mlc' WjfoftuMtir 
(|950«000), NstlODftl InJitttute of ChUd HeftUh And Homaa Derelopmeot (IIS^OOO), tnd 
"l^ ' "Toundatloo of Arts snd Kara taUUs (ftO.OOO). 



Summary of coniributimis {/ijcal year ii?(7S-7 J) -^Continued 
Prtvate* ^^*"*^^ Amovnt contrihuUd 

Carnegie Corp « ftnft nnA 

Ford Fomidatlou : q 

Other V„ . T'5?2'52x 

li 210, 000 

^'"^^^^^^ - 8,a53,000 . 

Grand total 36,503,000 

The total budget for "Sesame Street'* and '*The Electric Comnanv'* in fli>/«Ai 

?J-"i.^*5^4^'lo'lJ ^'oad^'ast contracti^ and self-generated revS Kr 

this budget, 130 hour-long *'Seeame Str^'* prograiri and m halfW 
programs or-i^he Electric Company- would be iScS nair hour long 

fh^^SKifIf^''*'''i'^?' Corporation is commuted to allocate |5 raiUlon 
for the distribution and broadcast of "Sesame Street'' and **The Electric 
pany- during fiscal year 1074, Although the Cor iwrat ion "ill cent il^uTw^^^ 
same level of support afforded during fiscal year 10T3. It Plan^ to rMu<^ that 
amount considerably In fiscal year 1976 because it ij%lt tfft<^^ 1^^^^^ 
ThP^nfflJ*.^ allocated to children's programs.*^ , 

Tlie Office of Mncatlon plana to re<luce support to Children's Television Wort- 

fiscal > ear im Based on commitments totaling fS million. Children^ TeleWsjon 
Workshop vlsualltes a deficit which would l^ partly offset b/ sel^cenerat^ 
ncome estimated at about ?1 mlllton, »ince genera operat^nfsnppo 
the Carnegie a>n>, and the Ford Foundation terminated In JuneW. ChlldS 
lelevlslon Workshop has been exploring other areas of potential rirenue^^^ 
eluding Xew York State contributions, i'^i^nif«i rerenue, in 

Office Edjicfttlon and Children's Television Workshop ofllclals advised It 
vias possible that additional funds might be forihcoming from the State of Kew 
York out of Its Emergency School Aid Act formula funds, and from the National 
Institute of Education, Pepartment of Health, EducaUon, and Welfare, under the 
cooperative Research Act, 

^ J,^/ Investigative staff noted that the i3 million plann<3d for allocation to 
Children s Television AVorkshop in fiscal- year 1&74, approved by th0 National 
Center for Educational Technology, Office of F^ucatlon, was also under the 
Cooperative Research Act. 

. '^J^uff, ^"T^ differing opinions as to the proper vehicle for granting funds 
to Chldlren's Television Workshop, A National Institute of Education offlcJai 
Interprets the Cooperatii^e Research Act as restricting grants for the purpose of 
research, development, and demonstration; Since .Tune 1072rthe Natlonal ln* 
stUute of Education, split off from the Office of Education but reporting to the 
Assistant Secretary for Education, has handled all research and development 
grants. ■ . 

Education officlni advised that, although ''Sesame Street'' and 
The Electric Company" were no longer In the research and development stage, 
the $3.million grant under the Cooperative Research Act would be for the pur- 
pose of supporting programing of the two series and for helping to produce 25 
fiercent of uew material to be included In the forthcoming production year 
aD73-74) of both series. Another official sees no Inconsistency in providing funds 
to Children's Television Workshop under the Cooperative Research Act which. 
It was claimed, gives a broad mandate for awarding grants. It was t>olnted out 
by the first official that this was a problem which no one addressed at the time 
the National Institute of Education was established by an act of Congress. The 
continued funding of Children's Television Workshop under the Cooperative 
Research Act Is carried as a line Itenj In the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare budget to be administered by the Office of Education. 

Another series, '^Carrascolendas,'* produced at KI.RN~TV, Austin. Tex., and 
broadcast over the PRS network, has received and will continue to receive sup- 
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^n/ril^Hiw^^^ ^IJl^.t^^- '^^^^ P^oi^^ ^8 discussed in detail under m 
section entitled ••Bilingual Children's Television Projects," 

C.E,valuat{on9 of series broadcMi over the Public riroadca^Hng Service 

Tim PBS caused nn evaluation to be made of 25 television series which wero 
^X'^i^ during he fall 1072 season over the national sorvicr Thrserles se. 
LSne V«5^n?,*i^^^^ educative, and public affairs pft 

^.rauilrig, PBS questionnaires were sent to the program uianafiers of statlonq 
comprising the national service. It ndght be wclUo rXrate that the s UtbSs 
are operated l^slcaUy by school boards (20 percent). rnSt le^^ 

of each of the 25 series resulted from the tabulation by PBS of all accumulated 
re8ponse.«i to the Questionnaire. A summary of the results relating to the chtl- 
r^LIf ""'"l^ evaluated Is presented below. Included a?e sumLrtea 

of other evaluations which have been made of the chJIdreirs series, 
**Segamc SirceV 

Kesiwnses were received from 00 out of 134 stations cartying the series. The 
l»Togram nianagers' overall evaluation was outstanding This children's eduoi- 

i vi^t'i'liT T^"^ } ^ "^^J^'l^J' of '^<^ stations re?)ort^ it 

celvlng a hlRh rate of very favorable audience rej^pon.se to the series Also, local 
press reacHoii was very favorable. Almost without exception, program managers 
am'etl that the st^rles provided preschool children with educational nourlshi^ent 
and grounding In some of the skills they will need In school. This was conMdered 
to be an appropriate objective for continued broadcast over the national service 
Itased ui)on responses, it was concluded that the series reached and was appro- 
pr ate for Its target audience of preschool children with special emphasis on 
chlK»ren from low-Income families, "Sesame Street** was considered essential 
to the overall service because It is an 'Excellent learning resource for pre- 
schoolers, as well as a quality television pro^iction. 

The most repetitive type surveys, apart from the PBS evaluation, according 
to a Children's Television Workshlp official, are Internal formative (operational) 
evaluations by a Children's Television Workshop research staff. The staff, work- 
tng directly with children as they obs4>rve program segments In the studio, tabu- 
lates child reactions. The fee<lback Is the basis for staff recommendations that 
programs be ^'reshaj^d" to improve educational goals during their creation. 

Children's Television Workshop claims to be forever mindful of the A, C, 
. Neilsea national audience ratings. For the 1072-73 school year, It was estimated 
that 10 milUon children watched '•Sesame Street" This Is an Increase of 2 mil- 
lion over the preceding school year. 

There was an external survey subcontracted for by Children's Television 
Workfihop with Daniel Yankelovieh. Inc., during 1070, This firm was cominls- 
stoned to conduct studies In four ghetto communities. A report of the results 
showed, that "Sesame Street" had a major Impact among target viewers in 
the inner^cities tested. 

Two educational evaluations during IWO and lOTl, to determine if the series 
had met its goals ana objectives, were subcontracted for by Children's Television 
^^orkshop with the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, NJ. According to 
these external surveys conducted over a 2-year period, "Sesame Street" had a 
lK)sUlve educational effect among children, 8 to 5 years of age, who watched 
the series. Among other things, the findings indicate that disadvantaged children 
who regularly watched the series registered greater gains In learning than 
advantaged children who watched only Infreauently. 

Although two other studies were conducted pursuant to Office of Education 
grants, one dealing with "how and why it (Children's Television Workshop) 
works" and the other dealin.? with ''models of tele^is^on-ba8e<l educational pro- 
grams,*' there has been no OflSce of Education grant for an external independent 
educational evaluation of "Sesame Street," other than those referred to above 
as being subcontracted for by Children's Television Worksh<^. "Sesame Street" 
has received many awards for excellence, and a Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting official stated it was a major factor In contributing to the success of . 
public television . 

"The Bleciric Company/"* 

PBS received responses from DO out of 134 stations carrying the series. The 
program managers* overall evaluation was outstanding. Also educative In nature, 
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tho scries was rflnlsed second to "Sesame Str<^et** out of the 25 series evaluated. 
Prograxn managers felt tbe series met Its objectivo of providing supplementary 
Ins ructlon ln reading to falling readers In the 7- to-lO-year-age group. A majority 
Of the stations responding reported receiving high praise and comments on the 
series usefulness for teaching reading. In this regard It was felt that the objec- 
tive of the series was appropriate for continued broadcast over the national 
service. 

ChUdren*s Television Workshoi> has also conducted Internal formatlTe evalua- 
tlons of this series. These Is also concern for the national audience ratings. For 
the lft7M3 school year it was estimated that 5 million children watched "The 
Electric Company;* 3 mllUou at home and 2 million In school* 

There were two external educational evaluations conducted nationally In re- 
gard to this series: One was conducted In the fall of 1971 and the other was con- 
ducted In the spring of 1972. Children's Television Workshop subcontracted with 
the Center for the Study of Fklucatlon. Florida State University, fgr the studies. 
The first study surveyed elementary school principals; the second study surveyed 
teachers. 

In summary^ it was found that the series utilization was remarkably high, 
widespread, and generally reached pupils classified as ''behind grade leveV' In 
reading skills. 

'^Miatcrogcn yctghhorhood" 

PBS received responses from only 64 out of 134 staMoiis carrying this series. 
I^w response, according to a PBS official, was due to an omission at the time the 
questionnaires were mailed. Although subsequently corrected, a second malting 
obviously did not receive tho attention It deserved, All of the resiwnding pro- 
gram managers agreed that the series "helped children to grow in a healthy way" 
And that this was an appropriate objective for the national service. They also felt 
that the national service needs the series on a continuing basis. It was overwhelm- 
ingly agreed that the series reached and was appropriate for its target audience 
of 3- to 8-year-old children. Finally, the series was Judged to be essential to the 
overall service because It communicates to young children In a unique manner 
with values that are essential for their welbbelng. 



PBS received responses frcm 95 out 182 stations carrying this series. The pro- 
gram managers overwhelmingly agreed that "Zoom*"met the objective of provid- 
ing "entertainment which would demonstrate that children of this age can write, 
present and create a program for their peers." Also, the objective was both 
appropriate for the national service and was needed on a continuing basis. It 
was felt that not only had the target audience been reached but the series at- 
tracted both younger and older children. "55oom" was considered essential to the 
overall service because of the audience participation factor, production quality, 
and the age levels it addresses. 

**Carra$oote}idM'* 

Kesi)onses were received from 34 out of 44 stations carrying this series. In their 
overall evaluation, the program managers considered It to be a good series. More 
than 50 percent of the stations reported receiving favorable resi)oni;es from 
audiences. liocnl press reactKm was favorable but limited. The series was Judged 
to have met its objective, namely, "to be a supplementary medium for bilingual 
instruction of Mexican-American and other Spanish-speaking children; to en- 
courage the understanding of similarities between people who speak different 
language^.'' Program managers, mainly from areas with a large Spanish-speaking 
po|^ulatIoii, reiMirfeil the series reached its target audience of klndergartwi 
through second grade (5- to 7-year-old children). 

About 33 percent of the responding stations felt the objective and target 
audience make "Carrascolendas" essential to the overall service; another 33 
IH^rcent considered the series useful but noted It could be essential If there were 
more programs In the series and If production was Improved. In summary. 66 
percent of the program managers felt tho target audience should be served by 
''Cnrra.«:colcn(lns" uti a continuing l>asl5;. 



A, Grants under the Bmcrgciicy School Aid Act 

1. Background,--Tho Kmergency School Aid Act, PubMc Law 02-318, title VII, 
^ 'on 704(b) (2) (B), provides for funding of educational television projects In 
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wlilt h Hjo Ci'iiKres^s mnmlntod that a laiJilmuin of 3 j)orc<*nt 0/ funds appropriated 
under rho lut bt» Hct aside for tlie proiUielloji of video nmterlals. Offloo of fMucft* 
Hon iiil\i'U{H adviml the luve^rigativc staff (hut a tidiit of $lt3 luilHaa wnn 
avalliilde for educational television in fiscal year 1073. 

Section 711(10(1) of the act provides that a program be carried out to make 
«rants or conlraH^: to not more than 10 piihllc or private nonprofit agencies 
institutions, or organizations, to pay the cost of development and production of 
cldtdrerrK teU'vlsidU programs of cogiiUlve and affective educational value. Office 
of Kdmatlon oUMaU advised tbo investigative staff tbat, Imseil ou available 
funds, live grants were made In four categories: two grants for series in the 
hlllnKual/t>ienltural category, one grant for a mies in tlie cognitive skills cate- 
gory» one grant for a ^^'rics (n Uie lifelong .skills category, and one grant for 
siMt puMlc-Nervlci» annoime(»ment.s. Tliese categories are as foUown : 

(a) The bllhignal/ldcuUural category calls for material focusing on approaches 
to asjslst ndnority-group children, from an environment In which the domluaut 
language [» other than Kngllsh, In the development of reading, writing, and 
siM'ken skills In liotli the Kngllsh language and the other language, and to instill 
in both ndnorily- and non minority -group children an understanding and appreci- 
ation for each other^s history and cultural background, 

(b) Tlu» cognitive skills category requires instruct tonal television materials 
designetl to offer Kucces^<ful Introductory Instruction at the early elementary 
grade levels In basic )imtliemalle skills and concepts. Initial reading, art and 
nuLsic, or ba.««lc science. 

(c) The lifelong skills category would provide an Instructional television series 
oiTcrlng to liigh school youngsters instruction In areas such as good nutrition, 
emergency beallli care, child rearing practices, etc. 

(d) The piibUc-service announcements are to be 1-mlnute spots designed to 
foster knowleilge, understanding, and appriH^latlon by youngsters for different 
cultures and etlmlc backgrounds. 

2. Application, SetecUon, and Atcard /'/'ocr**,— The availability of funds for 
the grants was advertised by the Office of I^Mucatlon to all public television 
stations, all State education agencies, all predominantly black institutions of 
higher learning, and in about eight i)eriodlcals, including Broadcasting maga* 
zlne and Kducatlon Television Newsletter. Beginning January 19, 1973, grant 
proj>osal solicitation brochures and a m of proiwsed regulations for educational 
television were nialleil as requested. Offlt^ of Kducatlon officials advised that 
over 200 proposals were received. An Internal review narrowed the group to 
about 50 proposals. 

An Office of Kducatlon review panel rated the 50 proposals In accordance with 
A predetermined jwlnt award system, thereby identifying 5 finalists. The review 
panel consisted of four Office of Kxlucatlon employees and six non-Offlce of Kdu- 
catlon representatives of those minority groups which constitute the target 
IMiputatlon the act was Intended to t;erve. 

The Office of Kducatlon's alui was to have all proposals in by March 16. 1973, 
and to have all grants awarded by April 30, 1073, The Investigative staff, while 
conducting Its Inquiry, noted that on June 28, 1973. one grantee was asked to 
fly to Washington, D.C., from California, to sign grant documents on June 29, 
1073 (last work day In the fiscal year). In fact, all of the grant awards were 
made (he last part of June 1973. 

An Office of Kducatlon offlcbil advised the investigative staff that the reason 
for the delay in awarding these grants was an internal struggle on the question 
of additional funding to Bilingual Children's Television, Inc., one of the grantees, 
because of an ongoing audit. Consequently, the Office of Education decided not 
to award any funds until such time as all grants could be made at one time* 

The Investigative staff was advised that Office of Education guidelines to 
grantees were very stHct for grant awards, requiring In some Instances more 
control than n contract. One Office of Kducatlon official advised that these grants 
should have been contracts. 

3. Grantees, — The Office of Education awarded grants to the highest rated 
proposal in each of the four categories. The fifth grant was awarded to the best 
overall proposal that was not rate<l the highest In its category. The following 
five grant awards were made with fiscal year 1973 funds for production In fiscal 
year 1974: 

ia) Chicago FMucatlonal Television Association (WTTW-TV>, Chicago, III., 
was awarded |811,878 to produce thirty 1-mlnute public service announcements 
and from which thirty 30-second Itftouts are to be produced. 
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(^) Nortborn Virginia Educational Television Association (WNVT-TV), 
Annandale, Va., was awarded $1,762,298 to produce 60 half hour programs for 
a sorles of lifelong skills for minority high school students. 

(e) Educational Development Center Inc., Newton, Mass,, was awarded %ir 
023,037 to produce 65 hall hour programs for a cognitive skills Series In early 
elementary school grade mathematics. Advance technology Including a greftt 
deal of animation wlU be used In production. The Kducational Development 
Center has received other fudds totaling $401,QOO relating to this efifort. Grants 
totaling I53J00 for planning and for writing the proposal came from the John 
D. Bockefeller III Foundation ((13,700) » the John and Mary R. Markle Founda- 
tion (120,000) » and the Sloane Foundation <t20»000). The National Science 
Foundation provided $147,000 for a summer workshop that brought educators 
and televlrion professionals t^^ether to study the curriculum for use In the new 
mathematics program. The Carnegie Corp. has provided f200p000 to be used in 
connection with the series development. 

(d) Southwest Texas Educational Television (Council (KLBN-TV), Austin, 
Tex.i was awarded $1,268,730 to produce 30 half hour programs for the bilingual/ 
bicuUural series, "Carasscolendas,** aimed at the early elementary grade children 
from Spanish-speaking backgrounds. This project Is discussed In detail under 
the "Bilingual Children's Television Projects'' section of this report. 

(e) Bilingual Children's Television, Inc., Oakland, Calif., was awlirdcd 
$3,500,000 to produce 65 half honr programs for a blllngnal/blcnUural series 
aimed at children from ages 3 to 8 with Spanish -speaking backgrounds. This 
project discussed In delait under the section entitled "Bilingual Children's 
Television Programs.** , 

li. Other granU 

, The Rocky Motmtain educational satellite demonstration project, an expert • 
ment to test the cost eltectlvenesa and feasibility of a satellite- biased media 
distribution system to bring better educational services to Isolated and rural 
])opulations, is funded under the Cooperative Research Act. The project re- 
ceived grants of $557,481 in fiscal year 1972 and $5 million In fiscal year 197d* 
Planned funding, according to a National Institute for F4ucation official, U 
estimated at $1.7 million in fiscal year 1074 and $1.6 million for fiscal year 1075. 
As part of this demonstration project, eighteen l*hour filmed and 126 1-hour 
live programs dealing with career education aimed at Junior high school students 
would be produced. Production costs were estimated to t)e $540,000 In fiscal year \ 
1074 and $380,000 in fiscal year 1075. No programs have been produced as yet, 
but production Is expected to start soon. 

C. Coniracti 

Sutherland Learning Associates, a private firm, presented unsolicited pro- 
posals and was awarded contracts by both the Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and 
Technical Education and the Office ot Child Development to produce program 
segments for use on "Captain Kangaroo." a X'OtumbIa Broadcasting Systed 
chilflre«*s program. The vocational education project produced sixteen 3-mlnUte 
animated films entitled **The Kingdom of Could Be You/' The project objective 
was to encourage cr.reer awareness and self-esteem In preschool chlh'iren. The 
prijject was funded in fiscal year 1072, at a cost of $214,000. The child develop- 
ment project produced fifty 3>^'minute program segmentt; entitled *'The Most 
Important Person." This series was aimed at giving preschool children a feel- 
ing of self-assurance and a greater appreciation of their own physical weli-l)elng. 
The subjects covered In the series Included relationships, self-concepts, feellnw 
and attltk^des. rutrltion. learning and communication skills, and health. The 
project was frndcd at a level of $250,000 In fiscal year 1072 and $250,000 In 
fiscal year 1073. 

Sufherland Teaming Associates, in presenting Us unsolicited proposals, had a 
commitment from the Colombia Broadcasting System to air the segmentii on 
"Cflptaln Kangaroo." A major factor In awarding the contracts to Sutherland 
TiCarnlng Associates was Its sncccss Ih the development and production f f a 
children's bilingual audiovisual Instructional program for the San Antonio 
School District. According to an official In the Office of Child Development, 
this was a first In that Government funds were provided to a private firm for 
development and production of film segments to be broadcast on a commercial 
network. The contract funds covered only the actual cost of production, and no 
profit was made by Sutherland reaming Associates under the contract. Suther- 
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tand UarnlnK Assoclfltca offldals ndvlwd the InvestluntlTe staff that urofit wai 
iHade therearter on the of the audiovisual package aud Se children" 
st'Kiueiits to other customers. ^.imureu » 

111 connection with the spgnieDts entitled "The Kingdom of Ck)nld Be You." a 
seiwrate contract was awarded to the dtvldou of vocational eduMtJon. Unl" 
verslty of Cpllfornia at tm Angeles, to condoct an efatuallorof the carwr 
nwarenesa development in preschool children through the media of television. 
b^mimi °' ^^'^^ ^ competed by Stem: 

IV. CHttDB£5*a BlUffGlTAL TCtCVfSIOlT PBOJECTS 

The Office of Kducatlon in the past awarded grants for three separate effort* 
H i""'!!^!" i^"«'^<^«^(S^>anlsh/KIl«IUh) television serlea for children One of 
these recelvfd minimal funding and has been discontinued. Two are recelvini? 
a continuation of funding. t^^iT*"« 

uJ^xrJy^^l'^L'^'^^l** programs stlU receiving funding were under 

Itle VII of the Kleraentary and .Secondary Education Act h\n continued fund- 
lug is under the Kmergency School Aid Act, The change in funding apparently 
l\?f**^.?rr 7 ^"^crnal question was raised regarding the legality of providing 
titio \ II funds to a local area for development of a national program. 
.1. CW 

.^ V"? 'l^r^f P^^J^^ Initiated by the Gulf Region Educational Tele- 

Uslon Affiliates, an auxiliary enterprise of the Universtiy of HonatoD. Houston. 
Tex. The project wag deglgneil to l>e bilingual (Spanish/English) and triethnic 
(Moxlcaa-Ainerlcnn/Black/Anglo). Research and planning, originally under- 
taken in January 1069, led to the production. In February 1970, of a aO-mlnute 
pilot program. Vimas (|15,000) for the production of the pilot program were 
provided by the Houston Independent School Olstrfct. Subsequently, the Houston 
Iiidei)endent School District provided an additional $171,000 (summer and fall 
1071) from funds received under the emergency school assistance program for 
the production of fifteen 30-mlnute exi)eTlraental programs for children and 
3 for adults. 

Durinjf March 1972, a proposal was submitted to the Office of BMucatlott for 
a Cooijeratlve Research Act study grant In the amount of $300,000, This proposal 
wan subniltted In conjunction with an oflfer by Exxon Corp, (Bxion) to provldd 
matching funds. The Office of Education made a flrst-phase award of $300,000. 
and an additional $200,000 was provided by Exxon. The first phase calledfir the 
production of three prototype programs to be completed by December 31, 1972 

The Office of Education grant was made In April 1972; and, thus, the project 
imd only 8 months to assemble a staff and produce the prototypes. 

Tho ultimate goal, visualizing a second larger grant In fiscal year 1973, was 
the production of 26030-n)lnute pro;?ram8 for children and fifty-two 30-minute pro- 
grams for adults, an extremely ambitious undertaking to be accomplished within 
1 year after the production of t';e prototypes. 

XumeroUii problems were ercountore<l ranging from difficulties in i .Ing to- 
gether a talented staff on short notice to assuring necessary production iacUlties. 
The farilitfe.^ at KUHT-TV, at the University of Houston, were marginal at best 
for sitich mi midertaklng. 

I-nder tho flrA^t phase, the prototyj>os were producecl and then an evaluation 
was hiade by Developniont Assoclatci*, Inc., Washington, D.C. The evaluation 
has been Interpreted both favorably and unfavorably, depending on who rea^s 
Jt. The Office of Education ijcrsonnol termed the prototypes not at all satisfactory 
and a great disappoinliiient In that the programs were not able to deal success- 
fully with the prlnmr)- goat of presenting a bilingual, triethnic setting that 
*Svorks'^ for the program audience. Subject to special criticism was the prototype 
. progr«ji) prosentetl for adults, 

Tht* less-thnn-enthuslastic review by the Office of Mucatlon of the prototype 
produced under the research and development grant led to the decision not to 
continue funding the *'S-4-r\ Club/* Exxon, which was providing matching funds, 
also wilhdrew support at this point, based upon Us review of the prototypes 
and (he ces^satlon of Office of Education grants. To date, the "3-4-5 Club*' has 
l»een unsuccessful In locating other sources of funds for the project. 

The coni^ensus seemed to be that the '^$^-4-5 Club" Idea was a sound one which 
woidd meet a definite need in Its area but that, for whatever reason, the prod'^c- 
tlon Just did not develop to meet Us objective. 
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**Carrascolten(la.V* was a bilingual (SpanJsli/KtigHsh) project Initiated by the 
J^onfhwest Texas Eduoatlonal Television Council (KLnX-T\M/3 

T« 5i ^.^^-^^^'^ was used to produce 30 half-hour blnclc nnd white programs, 
Injscal year lOTJ and fiscal year m2. Krants of $320,000 nnd $537,000, ^spec 
venr ^^^'^''dcd nnd used to produce thirty H-IJOur color programs each 

fti A*4^J!!11?'^4^''/ ^^\^^ 1' ^ half.hour proKrams was produced with grants totallni? 

/.f '^.- fl'"d^"K by the Office of Kdiicatlon was in accordance with title YII 
?Li,^i,f f^"i^^^.?^\""^ Secondary Kducatio]] Ad. The money was funneled 
TV c/Jiil^^^ H^^l^ 9^"^^''» ^^^^^ Antonio. Tex., with Kf.RN-^ 

TV serving as a sutw^on tractor for the production of 'rarrascotendas 
f^Joft originally designed as a locaMnterest program, principally for 

the 30 counties covered by region 13, However, the Interest which developed led 
I year s series being aired over ihe PBS in the fall of 1072 and re- 

orer'f Jj'n^l'f^liL^^^^^ llll^? P'-^^^^^on ^ear^s series will be broadcast 

"rnrra^^^^ C^^lv^' l^^^ ^ program managers* evaluation of 

l arrascolendas' was set forth above. 

Funding for fiscal year 1073, which, Incidentally, was approved by the Oflflce 

*i ^^}^ ^""^^^ the Kraergency School Aid Act In the amount of 

Ib^n'li ^ 'n^Hpnal program/' KLRK-TV had made earlier inquiries about 
extending the series to a natlonal-interest program but was advised by the Office 
of Kdncation that title VII funds could not be used for thlj purpose ' 
Under tiscal year 1073 grant, 30 Imlf hour color programs would be produced, 
-'^i'^s^^?"^? rennet an expanded scope to include Puerto Rican, Cuban, and 
other Htsr«ntc-Amerlean groups in addition to the Mexican- American constitu- 
ency which •^Carrascolendas*^ originally served. Consequently, the cost of produc- 
l^T^i?S^m;?^«'^*^^""^ ^^'^ greatly increase but nonetheless, according to 
a KLRN-TV offlcian would be on a sound economic and financial basis when com- 
pared to other noncommercial educational and/or commercial children's television 
projects. 

The University of Texas will complete construction this summer of new produce 
(Ion facilities to be made available to KliRN-TV. These facilities will more than 
favorably compare with facilities existing elsewhere in the United States, A ''top- 
flight * staff is being assembled to complement the experienced personnel who hate 
produced the previous 90 "Carrascolendas" programs. Recruiting such a staff is 
one factor contributing to the increased costs of production In that It necessitates 
competing In a national labor market for staff talent commanding higher salaries. 
Other factors affecting costs include additional travel for onsite filming, meeting 
prevailing union labor rates at various locations, and better overall technical 
production. 

"Carrascolendas," in the past used principally In schools as "instruction through 
television,* was designed to alleviate language and learning difficulties common 
to 6-» 7*. and 8-year-old Spanish-speaking children, it takes its name from an 
Imaginary place where residents speak both Spanish and English. Through the 
wrles. the culture, language, and heritage of (he ntspanlc-American are por- 
trayed In a manner to be educational, culturally enriching, and entertaining. I>ur* 
ing the past year ^*Carrascolendas" won awards from the Corporation for Public 
RroadcastSng, Ohio State UnlversJty, the National Academy of Television Arts 
and Sciences, and the Southern Kducational Communications Association. 

0, BiUnouat Chitdrcn*$ Telcvhion, Inc, 

The Be^VeJey Ui.lfled School District of California, based on a proposal auli* 
mltted during October 1071 (amended December 1071 and January 1072) » received 
from the Office of Kdncation a planning grant of $Sf^,0S0 to research and develop 
a bilingual, bicultural children's television series for a national audience. The 
projwsal provided that during this B-iuonth phase (April 1972 through October 
1072) ♦ a semlautonomous organization would be set up by the Berkeley Unified 
School District for the purpo.ses of planning and development, Di^rlng a second 
5-month phase (October 1072 through March 1073), It was proposed to set up a 
separate nonprofit corporation to conduct the total project operations. 

This second phase was subsequently funded in the amount of $1.5 million to 
begin the prebroadcnst operation. This grant wa.s for the purpose of completing 
additional research, development, and production of five prototype f^lms. 
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The.se two grants were under title VII of the Blomentary and S^ndarr 
Kducadoii Act And were modo to the HcrkeJey Unified School District. Some 
otRciHlH ill llie Oll\ci> of Kducatlon ral^d tbc Issue of the legality of using title 
VH fnnds to be disbursed to local nroas for production of national projects, 
Coiiiittjuontly, It was decided that sal>sequent fuitd(ng would be under the 
Kinerj?ency School Aid Act, During January 107S, Bilingual Cblldren'a Tele- 
vision re<?eJved the guidelines for Kinergency School Aid Act projects which 
would covev the v>erlod July 1. 1073, to June 30, 1074. It l>ecanje apparent to 
ItlitnKual ChiUlroii's Television that there nould be a problem of funds for the 
project l)OcQuse the $1.6 million grant i^erlod was to expire March 1973. There 
would be a fallow peri ml of 3 to 4 months between the expiration of one grant 
and the award of another grant. In this regard, a Bilingual Children's Tele- 
vLvlon olfielal met with and claimed to have l>een assured by high-ranking 
Petmrtment of Health, Education, and Welfare oflicJaU that a grant of $360»000 
would be forlhcomini; tri cany the project through June 1073. Based on thla 
premise. Bilingual Children's Televifilon operations were continued through 
April HO, 1(>73. As It resulted, only the i>erformance period was extended; but 
no additional fimd.H were authorized although, based on the expectation of 
receiving the rcnuested ^S.'iO.ppO. the Berkeley Tnlfled School District proceeded 
to funnel these funds ti> Bilingual Children's Television. 

In connection with the grant authorizations of |2,380»080 for the period 
April i\ 11)72 through March 30. 1973. the Office of Mucatlon approved dls. 
hUrsement of the $880.0^^ for the first phase and an Initial increment of $500,000 
orx the second * pha«». Kor a varMy of reasonn. Including a dispute between 
Bilingual Children's Television and a New York Tuerto Rlcan group demanding 
more control over the project, a widely di^fjcminated ^critical review" of 
BUItigual Ohl!dren*s Television prei^ared and circulated by a iormer associate 
of persons involved in the project, and the nnea.««lness« tho Department of Health, 
Kducatlon, and Welfare Contracts and Grants Division felt over the use of 
title VII funds for a national project, funding was suspended and an audit 
tnitlat^ln January 1073. 

Aft«*r initial ftndlnes of the auditors, an additional $400,000 was disbursed 
but th(^« remaining $600,000 was frozen i>ending the final audit report. As of 
August 28, 11)73. the Itivestlgatlvo staff was? advised that these funds would 
remain frozen until the final audit is completed and the grant official negotiates 
with the Berkeley Tnified School District. 

Based on grant authorizations, however, the total funds. ($3;380.080), except 
for about $200,000 of so-call-nl administrative or overhead expenses claimed to 
have tvf^en Inoirred by the Berkeley Tnified School District, were either fonneled 
t'^ or i»xi>onde<l on behalf of Bilingual Children's Television. In the opinion of 
the Department of Health. Kducatlon, and Welfare auditors in their draft 
audit nwrt, the $200,000 claimed as overhead did not appear reasonable since 
the servht\«4 provldeil by the Berkeley rnifiwl Shcool District were considered 
to ho minimal. Tho Berkeley I'nified School District acted as a conduit for the 
transfer of funds to BlUnKual Chlldren*s Telc\islnn. a f«uhcontractor. However, 
according a Bilingual Children's Television official* only about half the 
funds went directly fo BIHijgual Children's Television as a subcontractor* al- 
though the other half was actually spent by the Berkeley Unified School Dis- 
trict on behalf of BUlnguvil Children's Television. As U now RtandSt the Berke- 
I'^v Cvlficd School District is left "hohling the hag" until such time as the 
"frozen" fiuuU f$t;0O.0OO) ar*^ released and other revenues are received. Ac- 
'ordlnvf to the Department of Ilcaltli. >Mucatlonr and Welfare 6THli report, 
tbo TU^rke^cv Cn^fiwl School District total expenditures to or for Bilingual 
ChUdren's TeVvls'^n for the tierlofl April 0. 1072, to April 30, 1073, were 
c.vtJma*c<l to l\o $2,742,331, or $.T»2.3:'S1 in excess of the total grants awarded 
^see above rrgnrdinsr the $350,000 additional expended by the Berkeley Unified 
School District). During this i>erio<l. Bilingual Chl!dren*s Television produced 
o»^<» -15. minute orientation fltm consisting of a 15-m Invite public relations type 
s•oo^nl<»n^ and a SO-mlnufe t^renUot. o ;e 30-mlnnte pilot, and one 20-mlnute film 
AM Mcxioo. It was claimed that 300 m'inutes of other film ha4 been produced for 
)»<is:<tUOo inclusion In additional nllot programji. 

The drnft audit report, which received con<dderable publicity, raised a num- 
ber of Isvsues. Incltiding the ajuount of overhead charged as shown above; whether 
.subcontracts had been appropriately approved ; the unsatisfactory accountt*-!/ 
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•ystem employed by fitUngual Ch!tdren*g Television ; the lack of documentation 
for nnmerooa expenditures; and tbe propriety of the initial agreemept between 
the Berkley Unified School District and Bilingual Children's Television. Many 
of the Isluea Initially raised have been resolved through subsequent negotiations 
but tbe final audit report has not been completed and, as of August iS, 1073, its 
completion is not itntidpated for several weeks. 

Concerning the agreement between the Berkeley Unified School District and 
BUlngtiat Children's Television, this contract was entered Into In April ld72 
ihortly before the initial awar^. Bilingual Children's Television is t nonprofit 
corporation formed in February 1072. Its president is a founder and director 
of the corporation and was on the payroll of the Berkeley Unified School Dls* 
trict as project director of the Bay Area Bilingual ISducation Leagde, a Berkeley 
Unified School District undertaking to better the education opportunities for the 
Spanlsh-speaking people. Tbe Berkeley Unified School District contracted with 
Bilingual Children's Televlaion to perform all work on the project only }1 days 
after the award was made, and the draft audit report states the agreement is 
not in accordance with the proposal. Although retroactive approval was sought 
during April 1^2, the OQSce of Education did not act to approve or disapprove it. 

As pointed out previously, an internal confilct in the Office of Education con- 
cerning whether or not title VII funds could be allocated to a local school dis* 
trict to produce a national television show further complicated the fiow of funds. 
Aa a result, Bilingual Children's Television was instructed by the^ Office of 
Education to apply for subsequent funding under provisions of the Emergency 
School Aid Act. In this regard a panel of 10 Individuals, described previously, 
read and evaluated the Bilingual Children's Television proposal as the best jn 
its category. Based on thls» Bilingual Children's Television was awarded $d.5 
million as a continuation of funding t6 produce sixty-five V^-hour color television 
programs for children. ^ 

Based on preliminary findings of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Auditors, the Contracts and Orants Division would not approve the 
award. In summary, the Contracts and Grants Division position was that the 
issuance of a grant to ah organixatlon-^Bliingual Ohtldren'a Television— which 
Is insolvent, sorely dependent upon foundatlcm money and corporate funding 
to produce^ has a deficit, cannot produce a balance sheeti lacks adequate A* 
nandai management, failed to perform under a prior arrangement in adaitioii 
to other problems along with possibly being liable to the Ofilce of Education for 
large unallowable costs can only lead to more problems and would be imprudent 
and not in the best interest of the Government. 

In spite of tbe refusal by the Contracts and Orants Division to approve the 
award, the Commissioner of Education personally authorized that It be made 
under certain special terms, conditions, and safeguards. 

During the investigative staff's inquiry, a Department of Health, Education^ 
and Welfare official and two grantees knowledgeable with respect to the Bi* 
Ungual Children's Television project expressed the opinion that motivation for 
continued funding of Bilingual Children's Television comes from high-level 
officials in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare ; and these offi- 
cials have been impressed with the fact that Bilingual Children's Television's 
constituency represents a sizable block of votes In California. 

After being summoned to Washington, D.C., a Bilingual Children's Television 
official, on June 29, 1073, signed the grant document agreeing to abide by the 
grant terms and conditions, the special conditions, and the grant safeguards. 
The grant will continue to be subject to these criteria regardless of the final 
audit ) *sults. 

The grant was awarded subject to the following conditions. If Bilingual 
Children's Television fails to carry out these conditions to the satisfaction of 
the grants officer and the project officer within 90 days after the effective date 
of grant award, the grant is then terminated. No Federal funds are authorized to 
implement these special conditions, and Bilingual Children's Television will not 
be reimbursed Iron) grant funds. Upon award of this grant Bilingual Children's 
Television raay proceed to perform, but at its own expense and risk/If the special 
conditions are complied with and funds are released, all other allowable expendi- 
tures in accord with the grant terms and conditions Incurred during the 90-day 
period will be reimbursed. The designated project officer and grants officer will 
be Jointly resi)onslble for determining Bilingual Children's Television's compH* 
tnce with these special conditions : 
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^hlldr^n's Television will demonstrate that It has liquidated, from 
""S'^f^f "^"^ <le8olt existing under prior granla. 

u « Tni^&^'lu*''^'''* Tf'e^««'o" will engage a public accounting firm which 
.?.in 0? the American Institute of Certified Public Accountants and It 

win b« charged with as^surlng and certifying that Bilingual Chlldren'a Teievl- 
^.lln^.^?'^"" T^^"" accordance with generaltV^c«pt«l ac^uS 

^ I RnfnV.^? i.l?.^'^"?'^? ''JT'*'^ 1" linanclal anHanftgeZ data* 

H^-.? Children's Television will hire a financial manager whose creden- 

tials ha ve Iccn aj)pro^ ed by the public accounting flrra. 

tJl loi 'i'e'ej'slon Will engage a legal firm spcciallilng In corpo- 

Cbl1d^^''«''?li^vX '^'■'"^ ^rtl^ng that Blllngr^ 

Children a Television is properly structured to comply with State and Federal 

^rv.fl'' •i'.T^ " i""""" 'o"<"^ business procedures and prSe 
conflicts of Interest during the grant period. preciuae 

8. Bilingual Children's Television shall enter Into an agreement in which a 
Special Bank Account is established which shall become ritt of the grant The 

bllllles of the bank. The bank shall be a member of the Federal Reserve fivatem 
f ''0™ 'his s^lal ac^unt wm 

offl^'- ^ required to approve ^ pr^ 

posed withdrawals before the bank will honor them. «PPn>ve an pro- 

..nnrrt, i!!?*".Vn£.".'''""> Television will agreo to abide by all additional safe- 
D "ume?t document entitled "BC-TV ESAA-TV Grant Safeguards 

7. Special bank account: 

(o) All payments made under the grant shall be made by check, parable to 

wllh*^£r^fli,d^i S^'Kui? aiirn?S^17Sof??ifthtt 
thereof from the special bank account. pnor to wjtnarawai 

(o) Kach withdrawal shall be made only by check of Bilingual Children's 
-Televldon countersigned on behalf of the Government. »-ni'aren s 

viLn Jm Spanish-speaking populations. Bilingual Children's Tele- 

vision will en er Into formal written agreements within 00 days with MexIcaiT 

^r^5;'T;ho"T^[li^'"c'/*?*"',?"^ Rlcan-American populations In uSor 

areas of the United States (to Include New York City, Miami, and Houston as 
TXi^VLV'^l^ for the purpose of Identifying needed' prog.fm con"eS? 
for these iwpulatlons, providing field-test populations for developmental testing 
of elevlslon program segments, and to asalst with the utlliwtion of final verrioM 

^mr.X*?M« J^ir'""'"'.*? "^''^ e*"""" to these eUlesraTould 

^S,^.^^ percent but not to exceed 18 percent of the total grant7 

With respect to the first step of liquidating the existing defldt. a BlHnraal 

Si^l'Mnn^^l!!'''''" 'l^'i"^' '^'V«l «176,O0O from "he Ci 

Foundation and a commitment from Exxon for about $238,00()i to be applltS 
toward the deficit. An Office of Education official advised that the other anecl^ 
T'^^^Z I" '''^ process ot being met and that fMl.OOO wll VdSsl^ in 
the special bank account for the first quarter of the grant period. ^"'"'^ 

V. COMPAWBON OF COMMERCIAI, AND PCBUO CHIMBEN'S ■reLBHSIOW PB0O»A« COOTS 

The Investigative statf was Informed that a cost comparison of children's oro- 

those produced for Sfi uSt 
♦w ^>.t „,^m ^"f^ "P'«»«« by persons Interviewed w^re 

that the quality of public-supported children's programs like "Sesame Street" 
rffn^-^^i." to commercial television's Saturday morning children's programs. 
Many persona Interviewed stated they felt the Government was certainly "wttlng 
lelerisUmpro^ms! ^"PP^rUng the production of nohcoirfmerclal children's 

A. Cott Comparitoni 

Commercial network officials Interviewed advised that a half-hour children's 
cartwm program costs about IBS.OOO. This was for the average program with 
limited animation and the right to use the proeram twice with an option to 
purchase It, at a considerably reduced cost, for televising the next year. Limited 
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ftnlmation is the use of fewer original drawings, thus fewer frameii per second, 
producing jumpy movements. The Inve^tlgatire staff was adTlsed that limited 
animation costs from $3,000 to $6,000' per minute while full animation *lHce 
Disney's" veould cost $18»000 per minute. Officials of television animation studios 
that supply programs to the networks stitted the networks normally purchase 
17 programs, a series, and then repeat the series. This represents a series cost 
of about $1.1 million for the original 17 programs. A Federal Commtmlcatiou* 
Commission (FCO) economist stated that usually each original half-hour cartoon 
program was riewed a total of six times over a 2-year period, with an average 
cost to the networks of between $10,000 and $11,000 per half-hour televised. 

The Investigative staff was advised by the producer of "New Zoo Review*" an 
independent children's series using live performers instead of animation, that 
65 half-hour programs televised 5 days a week for IS weeks will cost about $1.2 
million, or $18,000 per program. These programs would be repeated at least 
once, representing a series season cost of between $9,000 to $10,000 per half hour 
televised. The FCO economist advised that Columbia Broadcasting Bystem^s 
quality preschool daytime show, "Captain Kankaroo," shown 6 days a week, 
1 hour a day, costs about $65,000 per week for production, or about $8,500 pet 
half hour televised, using 1073 cost figures. This figure excludes certain develop- 
ment, overhead, and administrative costs that are sustained by the network. 

A National Broadcasting Co., Inc., (NBO) official advised that the NBO net* 
work had televised Quality children's pro^rrams. One, "Watch Your Child," was 
targeted at preschool children and Involved the mothers. It was a 2d-week effort 
televised 5 days a week, one-half houi* each day^ Bach program cost between 
$9,000 and $12,000 per half hour. Another, "^Tnke ft Olant Step." was targeted 
at preteenagers and had to do with value Jud&rments. Fifty 1-houf programs 
televised once a week cost between $20,000 and $80,000 per ^our. 

The. cost to produce programs for public television by Children's Television 
Workshop in fiscal year 1973 was about $0.4 million for 180 hotir-lopg programs 
of "Sesame Street'* and about $7.6 million for 130 hal^hou^long prdgr^nvs of 
'*The Electric ComDftpy," "Sesame Street", per-program costs were about $48,000, 
or $28,600 per half hour ; and Cach program is repeated six times a year^resuH- 
Ing in an averasre cost of about $4,000 per hall hour televised. '*The Electric 
Company" per program cost was about $58,500 per half hour and is repeated 
six times a year, resulting in an average cost of abotit $10,000 per half bonr 
televised. The reason given for the higher cost of "The Electric Company" thst 
Children's Television Workr^hop uses more animation in the seri^. However, 
unlike the networks. Children's Television Workshop programs are only about 
25 per^nt new material. Also, Children's Te'evlslon Work*»hop Includes costs 
other than Just production In Its budget for the series. Community relations and 
services, public affairs, research, and corporate services and overhead were $? 
minion of the $6.4 million for "Sesame Street'* and $2,1 million of the $7.6 
million for '*The Electric Company.*' 

"Mlsterogers Neighborhood*' has co5tt less tl|an $12,000 for each ort^rln^^ half- 
hour program. "Zoom" half hour programs have cost slightly over $dO,000 per 
program, and "Carrascolendas" half-hour programs have cost less than $12,000 
for each program. 

B. QuaUiu c^pariBoni 

Executives of commerdal. Independent, and public television networks, as well 
as animation studio executive.^ advised that the quality of the children's pro* 
grams presently carried on public television was excellent. However, it was 
pointed out that the economics of network telerislon dictate a programing policy 
of trying to attract the maximum number of viewers, ll^e audlerice.ratfngft favor 
the cartoon programs on Saturday morning audi as- a result, the networks pro- 
vide cartoons. An NBO executive explained that his network has tried in th<* 
past to improve programing for children on Saturday morning, but the audience 
ratings dropped more than the network cottld stand. 

Others Interviewed commented on this effort by NBO and its lack of success 
as judged by the alt-important audience ratings. 

VI. OBSEaVATIONS 

It is apparent that children's programs such as""Se«ime Street," '*The JJlCctric 
Company,'* /'^(Isterogers Neighborhood." "Zoom/' and "Carraaoolendas'* and th^ 
"Captain Kangaroo" program segments of "The Kingdom of Could Be You" and 
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The Most ImiK)rtanl Person*' have lK>eu widely rtwlalmcd an Mur excellent 
jittxlucthms. im exc*elience, in ojifnions espresseil to the Invest igai I vi» staft dur- 
ing Itij Intjulry, fosters the MM that the Oovernmeut has received Products and 
resu tti commensurate with costs Incurred in these efforts. However, in the 
opinion of ttiD investigative stafT, the Office of Kducatlon should track and 
therchy stay Informed of the |)erformance of jtranteea to Insure that costs to 
tue Governmeut are commensurate with the products and results achieved. It 
appears that the Office of Kducatlon has not had a i>oHcy of consistent evaluation 
and auditing of efforts supi>orted by the Government. 

The Office of JMucation has not conducted or awarded a contract for au 
inde|)eudent evaluation of ChlJdrea's Television Workshop's series, although 
Chimreus lelevUlon Workshop has »ul>contracted for evaluations. The Office of 
hdttcatlon in April 19.3 undertook Its tlrst audit of Children's Television Work- 
shop after a lai^^ of 5 years and the expenditure of over $18 million 

UhJIe Office of f^ducatlon officials plan to make Independent evaluations of 
the five grants awarded under the Kmergency ik-hool Aid Act, as Intende^l by the 
fK-t there Is no guarantee that funds will be released for this purpose. The 
Offii-e of Mucatlon Is auditing Bilingual Children's Television, inci reacting to 
various complaints ; but a consistent iwllcy of auditing or management review Is 
nevjled so that tJie Office of Education Is not In the position of onlv reacting. 

Ihe investigative s'.aff Is of the opinion that the Office of Education should 
have suppor ed lndvi)endent evaluations of all Oovernment-supported children's 
programs, f he Offl(^ of Kducatlon, under present procedures, is neither able to 
state what it cos^ts to obtain the products nor to express a reJallonMhln of product 
cost to the results achieved. In the absence of this ability, in the opinion of 
the invesfigatlve staff, an e^isentlal management tool is being Ignored 

When the investigative staflf Interviewed private business executives in the 
chl drens television field, several responded that they would l>e Interested In 
making quality children's programs for the Office of Education. To comply with 
existing federal regulations, they would train representatives of minority 
groups, If thes^e people were not already on the employment rolls, artd; If neces- 
sary, augment a staff of research and curriculum specialists. As It now stands, 
the Emergency School Aid Act provides for grants to or contracts with public 
and nonprofit organl^atlons only and, thereby, precludes private entenjrlse from 
submitting proposals. Considering the extremely successful contractual arrange- 
ment between the Government and Sutherland Tvcarnlng Associates for the pro- 
auction of program segments shown on "Captain Kangaroo" (discussed above 
Major ChUdren^s Television Projects"), It is Inconceivable that the Office 
?l has not taken the Initiative to recommend a legislative change so 

that well^tabHshed and highly skilled professional companies of proven ability 
tnay compete equally with public and nonprofit organliatlons to produce quality 
children's television programs. ^ / 

nJ.^?^^'*l"^^.^*f^,'^^ designed to provide funds for new tech- 

noio^r research and development and follow^n support The Emergency School 
Aid Act has no guarantee of follow-on support; It is Just for 1 year. However, 
the Emergency School Aid Act is now the legislation which the Office of Bduwi' 
tlon is using to support the new program efforts. 

^^.Yr^^l the Elementary and Secondary EducaHon Act, equipment could be pur- 
for the production of local children's television programs. The Emergency 
# ^?f® fpr equipment purchases although the act Is de- 

slgn^J for pro iuctions which are national in scope. • 

support for chlldr^n^s television programs has been provided 
under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, the Emergency School Aid 
Act the Cooperative Research Act and other various tecislatlon. It Is the opinion 
«vl^L*^?if^5?.*i^^ 1**5, Education should recommend a means 
whereby all children's television support would be provided from the same source 
of funds to assure a uniform brogram. 

The investigaHve statf Is of the opinion that the need for the Office of EdueaUon 
jmpportin noncommercial children's television is great and that the support given 
is desendng. However, the Investigative staff believes that the Office of Bdo<»tion 
Should attempt to manage the support from one fund source and request the neces- 
sary legislative changes In this regard, which would enhance the program effort 

A representative of the '*3^4-6 Chih" In Houston. Tex., allered thst during 
the latter part of 1972. Office of Education officials probably influenced Exxon to 
support Bilingual Children's Television. Exxon had supported the Club" 
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Sffi^Hnill^*S«*?5HSr*"H wUbdiew aupppft at the same time funding was 
ftw^iS! ^V^h^A^^ Eductttloft/ColncldentaUy, now that the Office of 
fidocatton has decided to aftpi>ort Bilingual Children's Telerlslon with anotoer 
^^'^S^if^rJ'.i^i to^Ungual Chlldren*s a^efevlsion:"^ 

The ^ttjestj^tlyoigw ^as adylsed that Btton was prepared to InlHally con^ 
iJ.«f*ll?*^S^^^^ ^^L^'l"«]f«L^A»^^"'« Television ft was stat^ that the 
SiSL' iSSL'f "a^/^J^^a^^JIE^^^^ %caUoa under the 

new grant As of August 28, W7$. an Ofttce of Education official advised that 
f^^^SJ^thi oW^mtottii with tkom The same official staled that, Mer 
i?Mi!?-. ? Impasse which would preclude the riow of fuuds to Bilingual 
Si* ^Jf'!^..?^^!??^??' unnamed persoiw in the Office of Education have been In 
2?2!?^ih5'*i and attempted to convince Bx*onrepreseftt«rtves of Bilingual Chll- 
dren'a Television's Immediate need for the toulcomml^^^^^ 

Attempta to Influence Ki3?on, In the opinion of tb(& investigative staifi do not 
apmr to be prudent actions on the part of a Qovemmeufe cnaployee. 

The lnvestlgatlv0 stnlf recently had the opportunity to interview persons en- 
gaged In Bilingual Children's Television projects, as well as to observe their 
actual production facilities, 

Tw*o projects, ^'CarrascolendaV* and the^^^^^^^ Club/' accomplished great 
deal with only a^mlnlmum of Federal grants Th^ projects had a production 
"track record." AUbough the facilities uttUaed wcire niatglnal at best, ft was obvi- 
ous to the Investigative staff that dedicated people wHh |ltt)lted resources at their 
disposal had etertM temenso effort to attain sueceas. There fippear^ to be uo 
Question that, had additional resotsrc^ ana tl^^e be^n a^UabVo to theae projects, 
the end results would hate been even more apj^allng, InstnictlonaViairid ehtertaln- 
Ing. Additional funds would hate provided the meana whereby taleiited statto^ 
research fipeclallats; scrlp^^^^ wHterC Wuoatori/ m forth, couli Save teen 
assembled to enhance the ^nd result ILack of resources also prohibited the two 
projects from publtclilng their products, ' . 

In comparison, jBiilnisual Chlldren*s Tel^Visioh; the newest and third project, 
has been given much more time tiH haa enjoyed substantial Federal funding, 
In fact» far greater than that whtch vraa provided to the other two projects 
combined. The availability of funds has provided the means whereby Blltngual 
Children's Telcfyision was able to recruit a talented staff which Is claimed 
to possess ettraordlnary abtlitiea, A staff of this stature was provided lavish 
accommodatlohB when compared with spdce utilised by persons asaoclated with 
the other two projects. 

FnbUcUy has been ho problem for BJUngual Chlldreu's Television. In fact, 
during February IW, the 45-mlnute Orientation film featurlr^g a 15-mlnute 
pnbUc relations type Introduction by Actor Fernando Llamas was broadcast ofer 
the PBS, on a closed circuit for viewing by station mfinagerSt ^ased on tha 
reeponse to this showing, the PB8 gave a commitment to run the serlefll if sihd 
when available. The only other pMuct of Bilingual Children's Television was 
a pilot film which met with Office of Education approval, a meager ''track 
record." : ■ 

Konetheless, if Bilingual Children's Television does prove successful, the 
total commitment of Federal funds will not be excessive wheii compered to 
commercial ventures or when compared to Children's Television Workshop's 
origination and production of "Sesame Street," . 

In spite of the leuccess of programs receiving Federal funds, two que;Hlons 
posed by an Office of Education official aptly summarize the current situation: 
Ts It the inrenllon to pay Hollywood prices for a product when Using FeiUral 
funds? Should the Oovemment buy a Cadillac when a Pinto can travel Juwt as 
far, albeit less luiurlousiy ? 

Mr, Flood. What steps have been taken now to insure that the 
Federal Government /rets a i^easonnble return for funds invcat^d in 
these cducationnl television programs? 

Dr/OrrivA. If 1 may lust ftdd one sentence to your first question^ 
yes, we do find it difficult to deal with a multiple set of authorities 
and that is one of the reason?? in our legislative proposals we have 
suggested the elimination of that setaside in ESAA. 
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Wfi^ did in tim particular case, I U^llevc^ you ai'^ voforring to, take 
a nttmberor very concrete stem which w> would be plea^ to provide 
for the record to dvercome the short cominirs that were found. 

Mr. FiiOOD, All righf. 

W-OKRAt* MOXEV iK EnUCAtrONAL TV 

What are you doing to inaqro the Federal Government is getting 
a reasonable return for the money invested in the educational -TV 
programst You get a lot of argument about thia. 

Dr. (>rTiNA» My recollection of the report that was provided to me 
from your committee is that a$ it addressed thai question it came to 
the conclusion that television was an effective means and was a rela« 
tvvely economic means of achieving that* and that as compared .with - 
the industry at; large the costs were not different. 

Mr^ Mattheis. Not unreasonably different. Ther^ were some which 
cc^t more 6nd others which cost considerably less. The range was not 
all that out of line. 

Mr. Fi/)0D. With all the arguments We have had hh6\xi this now, as 
you know, inside and outside ihe profession, inside arid outside the 
Ck>ngres$y I hope they have given these Sesame Street people eome 
kind of a medaL I guess th^y have. 

CmU>HEK's TpIJ:vm<yt WOBKSKOP FyKDlKO r 

Mr* FtoOD. Why were Sesame Street and The Electric Company 
carried as line items in the Department of Health, Educationy and 
Welfare budget, and funded under the Cooperative Research Act? 
Smce there are diflering opinions in the National Institute of Educa* 
tion and the Office of £!ducation as to the proper vehicle for granting 
funds to the Children's Television Workshop, producers of Sesame 
Street and The Electric Company, what are the Office of Education 
recommendations as to the proper legislation under which future 
funding of CTW should be handled if future support continues to be 
necessary? 

Dr/CmiNA. The idea of the Children's Television Workshop jgrew 
out of a studv Joan Ganz Coonoy made for the Carnegie Uorp. 
beginning in 1966. The initial study was directed to the preschool 
years of the disadvantaged child, It was discovered that approxi- 
mately 13 million children under 6 years of age in the iJnited States 
were watching 51.1 hours of television a week, The initial study was 
extended to a feasibility study which attempted to prove that given 
adequate talent and resources, a daily liour-long educational program 
directed to the preschool population could successfully conU>ete in 
tho open television marketplace with commercial programs. In 1968, 
the Oftice of Education funded the feasibility study and later the de- 
velopment and demonstration of the programs. The feasibility pro- 
posal from CTW emphasized tho rationale for preliminary research 
before developing the televisioJi format for the preschool program 
later titled Sesame Street. At that time the Cooperative Research Act 
was the appropriate legislative authority for a research activity such 
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AS this. In flsc&l year 1&73, Sesame Street and The Electric Company 
were parenthetical Hne items under Educational Technology Demon- 
^rationd. With the establishment of NIE, the activity ^'Educational 
Technoloflry Demonstration," was transfori^d to NiE with the ex- 
ception of Sesame Street and The Electric Company which remained 
under Office of Education administration. They were included as 
Separate line items in the budget for the sake of clarity^ t^nd were 
funded under the newly amended Cooperative Research Act as ex* 
emplary demohsttation projects* 

In the 1076 budget, funds for OTW are included under the line item 
"Children's Educational Television Support^V which is considered to 
be more broadly appropriate for this class of activity. Until and unless 
new legislation for children's television programing is intt^uced and 
passed, Cooperative Research Act funding is appropriate and should 
bo continued until OTW generates enough revenue to sustain aimually 
the high quality of their productions, 

OKILDREN's OXLEVISIOK ATJorr 

Mr* Flood, Why has not the Office of Education provided funds to 
an independent contractor for an external evaluation of the OTW 
i^B, Sesame Street and The ElMri<3 Company^ tHe Office of 

Education waited 6 years, during which period over $18 million has 
been expended in support of OTW^ before recommending an audit of 
OTWf \Vhat are the results to date of this audit which was under- 
taken about April 1073 1 ^ . V 

Dr* OrriNA. An Office of Education ^contracted external evaluation 
of OTW had been considered during the past 8 years. A stu4y of this 
type is being implemented in fiscal year 1074 by the Office of Plftnnin^ 
and Evaluation. The stydy^ "The Federal Role in Chiidreh^s Tele* 
vision P^ogram^ng,*^will not be limited to OTW bnt ivill address in- 
formation the Office of Education needs to detenhine wtui^ policy 
and funding decisions. This study will require a syhtKesis of existing 
data and limited new data acquisiti6n< Items to be considered inclade 
an estima^te of market and impact analysis; an examination of pro^ 
gram alternatives; definition of alternative Federal roles in support 
of children's TV proems ; an examination of alternative communica*^ 
tion formats; and identification of areas for future research ahd 
study. * 

Audit actions by the Department of Health. Education, and Wel- 
fare tire determined on a priority need basis. The priority of the need 
for a special audit during the first few years of the project was les- 
sened by the fact that there was an obvious and high quality product 
and one which was cost-beneficial. 

The Region II Audit Agency began the OTW fiscal year 1978 audit 
in August 1973 with an initial completion date of September 80, 1978, 
now extended to June 1974. Two preliminary meetinfirs with the Region 
II Audit Agency personnel have been held in Washington, D.C., with 
attendees from the HEW Audit Agency, Office of Education Audit 
Liaison, Office of Education Contracts and Grants, and the Office of 
Education proj?ram monitor. However, until the final audit report is 
in the Office of Education and comments can be made based on the 
report, we cannot comment on the results. 
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BtUKOVAIi CIIILDHE.v'e^ TEtKVlSIOK 

Mr. Fixx>i>. What was the purpofc^ of delaying all grants under the 
Kmorgejicy School Aid Act simply bccfttiso of a question with regard 
t6 toiw'idmg additional fundiiig to one appHcant t 

Dr* OmNrA. The published date for awards was April 20, 1975, We 
wished to announce all educational television grants at t!*? same time, 
80 all wcitj delayed until the miestions relative to the managerial ca- 
pacity of Trilingual Children's Television could be arisweredrll BO/TV 
were not f undedt th© next-in-rank-order applicant from that category 
would have been I'ccommended for an award. 

Mr. FtooD. Why did th6 Commissioner of Kducation decide to ap- 
prove the award of Emergency School Aid Act funds to BO/TV over 
the objections of Contract and Grant personnel I Was the Goinmis- 
sioner's decision politically motivated? 

I)h OniisA* The funding decision was not politically hiotivatied. 
Based on ratings by a panel of reviewers, iitcludinff outside ireviewers, 
which was selected and convened for the express purpose of evaluat* 
ing all Emergency School Aid Act Television applications, the BO/TV 
apjplication was rated higher tha^n any other application received for 
this progrtm, programmatically* The grpiht was not awarded until 
after action^ had been taken to correct the obiecubns of C^htirjact^ and 
Grants personnel, which were related to fiscal anil management 
matters. . , 

PBIVATR EKTEJiPRlSK AND CinU)ftKN^8 TEU^ 

Mr. FiX)on. Considering the extremely successful not-for-profit con- - 
tractual arrangement between the Government and Sutherland Learn- 
ing Associated for the production of program segments for inclusion 
on the ^^Captaiii Kangaroo" series, why hasn't the Office of Education 
taken the initiative to recommend a legislative change to provide for 
private en ter()rise participation in the production of children's te]e« 
vision programs! 

Dr. OrTiKA» Sutherland Tjeaming Associates is a successful excep- 
tion in the history of contractual arrangements between private com* 
mercial enterprise and the Ojfice of Education. 

At the present time, legislative authorities for producing children's 
television programs, or segments thereof, provide funds primarily for 
research and production support* Little monetary support ha$ been 
addressed to impk nientation/utilization of the completed product with 
the exception of the Children's Television Workshop, Community 
Education Services Division. CES now has two major objectives: 
building an audience and mounting a^ concerted eflfok to assist parent 
groups and institutions in the use of the broadcast; One technique for 
meeting these objectives has been conducting workshops and orienta- 
tions for parents and day care center personnel Another technique is 
fostering the adoption of the l^roadcasts as a cpmpoheiit t?ithinr the 
regular educational program of appropriate community organizations. 
Essential to this process is familiarizing the user with the ^oals of the 
broadcast and the strategies they can employ to i ncorporate it effective- 
ly in an educational program. Specially prepared materials are dis- 
tributed across the country to this end* 
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POSfitBTLtnr or duplicative ojtxNTs 

Mr. Fix)OD. ^yhy has lh<^ Office of Kdncatlon awarded two grants 
for duplkative ofToits in tho nilingual Childron*s Television field t 
^ Dr, Ottika, The awards arc not duplicative, BC/TV*8 emphasis 
IS on pte-primary and grade 1 children, while ^^Cnrrascolendas" 
(KliRNf-TV) is directed at children in grades 1-^3. Further^ the basic 
programing approach between the two differs substantially, BC/TV 
uses a magazine format program, with many short, varied segments in 
each show. "Carrascolendas" uses a story^line format^ with each pro- 
gram a complete episode. The differing age target groups and the 
presentation formats provide for a wider broadcast audience. In addi- 
tion, there is fin enormous need for bilingual programing. 

NO BDUOATlONAIi TV LEGISLATION PROPOSED 

MrivFiiOOD, What consideration has been given or ^that ^^^orts have 
beto made by the Office of Education and/or the National Institute of 
Education to propose necessary legislation to provide fimdmg from 
another legislative source with the necessary provisions to allow rea- 
sonable and efficient production of educational television programs for 
childrerif ■ / "":" ' ... . - . .^o-^. ■ 

Dr* Ottika, New legislation has not been proposed. Therii are other 
legislative sources for production of educational television programs 
for children-^most notably^ the Emergency School Aid Act, However, 
the requirements for a **Sesame Street" or **Electric Company** gen- 
erally exceed the capabilities if not the authority of other legislation in 
terms of the steps required for good design, production, and particu- 
Iftrhs delivery. X^d like to explain this further for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

For example^ the following activities must be undertaken : 

L Feasibility and needs assessment for the program define the problem. 
% JPrellminary formative and summatlve evaluation or thorough analjals 
of the Intended program. 

3. Production phase for pilots. 

4. If there is support generated for the pilot, specification of the obiecttves 
and methods for productton of the program or series. 

5. Productionand testing of prototypes. 

6. Audience analysis to determine significant modifications. 

7. Implementation of the program through the Public Broadcasting Sys* 
tern, cable or any other broadcast medium available* 

a tmplementatlon and utilization of program through non-broadcast ave- 
nues. At the present time there are many products on the shelf developed 
with Federal funds not available for intended audiences because there was 
never any provision made for an implementation/utilization phase of the 
product 

BItlKOUAL CIIILDKKN's TV 

Mr. Frxx)0. If the **a-4-5 C^ub" and "Oarra<!oo1endas" had been 
funded at a level approaching that provided BG/TV, thereby provid- 
ing the means for assembling talented staffs of research specialists, 
writers^ educators, et cetera, ^would not their production nave been . 
even more appealing, instnictionali and educational? 

Dr. Ottina^ The 3-4--5 Club did not applv for Emergency School 
Aid Act Educational Television funds. Earlier experience with the 
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'l'"?'^? the o< Education to assure 
grants^ade, both in the amount of funds provid^ and 
in the length of time allowed for completion i P™viaea ana 

x^HhS^A^ Emergency School Aid Act, Carrascolendas 

was funded for $1,268 million, although only $1.06 million was re- 
211^ V^^ ftW»o«nt was increased in negotiation to permit sufficient 
ESS.*** f^^T «'"«e applicanVln our oS 

resources. This amount was to product 
f^.E^Wn^v^'^ BC/TV was awarded $3.6 million for^65 pro- 
granis. BC/TV's approach, which includes more film and animation, 
results m higher program costs. 
Mr. Fm)od. Knowing that the Berkeley Unified School District was 
1^ 1*"^*^? to Bilingual Childnsn's^Tclevision, Inc. to prSwl 

ffa nlJ,SS''&f^ ^iW*^/.'*^^ Vlt funds made available for 
that pur^ by the Office of Education when there was a Question con- 

wl^ funds f or niiipnat interest program * 

nJTi VII grants^wer© made to the Berkeley TJni- 

fi??.??i Iw ■ '^^^'^^ ^ «nd,October 6, 1972, we were assured 

iMo ?u ^^^ T^^^ ^^^''^ h ^i^^ grantee. It was not until late in 
1072 through rumors and m January im through documentation that 
we discovered that Bilingual Children's TelevisTonyFnc, had inS 
rotcd and was carrymg out the work under a subcontract from the 
with titfe VII fJiSs* ^'^t"^*' No additioiial support was provided 

ROUS OF FORD FOtrNDATlOK AND EXXOK 

_ Mr. Fwon. What is the extent to which the Ford Foundation and 
Exxon Corp. have supported BC/TV with actual cash paymentst 

Dr. OmxA. We have heard that the Ford Fon idation has contrib- 
uted tpproximately $50,000 and that Exxon Corp. has contributed 
about $235,000. - 

Mf. Flood. Have any Office of Education personnel contacted Exxon 
^**iPA^ ^,h*^* BC/TV to expedite the flow of funds from Exxon 
to BC/TV? 

Dr. OrriNA. According to our files, Ur. Kobert Filep, who was the 
associate commissioner for educational technology at the time, was 
contacted by Mr. Al Vela of Exxon Corp. during the summer of 1073 
regarding Exxon funds for BC/TV and we provided Exxon with our 
contract and budget data for their information. 

PBOMOTINO coMPBrmox 

Jfr, Flood. What can be done to achieve a higher degree of free and 
open competition among organizations applying for Federal grants 
and contracts? 

Dr. OmvA. We have tried to move into such a policy. We have 
established for every program that we administer a clear enunciation 
of 'what the pjojerram purposes are, a set of criteria which are to be 
judfi'ed in accordance with proposals that are submitted, a date on 
which applications are to be received, and we have invited for all 
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proprftms that I can think of with no exceptions free and oi>en 
competition, , . » i . 

Mr. FivOOD. The members have been very patient witli me this morn- 
ing. 1 haven't taken this much time in examining a witness since we 
set up this committee, but you can see why. 

Mr. Michel? 

Mr. MrciiEu Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ^, , , . 

Dr. Ottina, first may I complhnent you, even though we didn't get 
your statement in advance, for the orderly presentation that you made 
to us. We are going to get a shot at each one of your division head^, of 
course, so my Tino of questioning won't be as si)eciftc as it will bo when 
we get to some of those particular areas like handicapped, higher edu- 
^^ation^ and voc ed, et cetera. 

POSITIONS JTiEDtTOTIOK 

I notice you are proposing a decrease of 470 ^itions. What does 
that mean with resi>ect to the following sentence there wh^re you are 
talking abont requesting^ 866 authorized positions to be used to support 
expanded or new activities? ■ ^ 

You are reducing 470 and asking for 356 additional ? ^ 

Dr* Ottika. Yes: the net is a reduction of the difference of those 
two numbers or 114. What we are doing is reducing tho^ positions 
with the programs that we are suggesting not to be funded or in ivhich 
^funding Is being reduced or is bemg consolidated. We are ask^^ng for 
increased positions for those programs which are n^ or in which j 
there are large increases. 

The combmation is a decrease of 114 positions. 

EXROLLMEXT rROJECTIOKS 

Mr. Michel. I have read several places that by the fall of 1077, 
elementary education enrollment will be down as m\ich as 1,900,000 
kids. How do you crank that into your long-rance planhingf Dojve 
liave any long*range planning down there in the Department that 
gears up to that kind of a tailing off of increases and actually getting 
to a point now where we are going to see some daylight and decreases t 
What does that mean for the educational community down the roadf 

Dr. OrriNA. We do have an organization, the National Center for 
Educational Statistics, which does attempt to track and pix)|ict the 
relevant statistics, to be able to project school enrolhnent, biKn rates, 
and other measures such as that. 

The articlo that you read was in all probability based on informa- 
tion provided from the Center. Very recently they released some 
statistics which showed for the first time, I believe, this year an actual 
decrease in enrollments in elomentarv and secondary education. 

The enrollment shifts are also a factor as we thmk about what is 
happening because our population is mobile so that although a national 
statistic may sliow a decrease, the problems of expanding and decreas- 
ing enrollments are greatly different from locality to locality. 

We will, I am sure, find that the decreases that wo are talking about 
are relatively small percentagewise, that the costs of providing edu- 
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TiSLmtS altsoj-b dollar for dollar that which would be 

accounted for by decreased enrollments. 

1 MAr^lt^'^LT^^''^?''^^ * '^^'^l''^ °' «>st 0* education, but 
I .bclicvo It will continue to increase in tota dollars and I thin4 we 

r1[.'iS°.;Sr ^'T distributional problems such as the chEn 
considered in an earlier question. 

■ MADINO ABIUTV 

r.?f';?fir."^* ^ l^^^^ I also read that between 19eo and 1970 the 
rato of illiteracy dropped from 1 in 46 to 1 in 100. That is pro%S: 
Do we have a long-range coal in this decade to again cut that in hffi 
or^t least, improve upon that! 
Dr. Ottina. Yes. 

Mr. MiciiEL. What are your thoughts? 
nJi^'XA^^^ P'^l ^^^r *° program has that mission as a pri- 
S kli*'-''^ tried to focus pational attention on the problem of lit* 

^•''^^ ''"iP^t school That program h 
for about 2 yeaw now. This would be the thi^d year in idTfi; 

J;«!L fo«f • ^ ^ t'*''® '^i^^ ^"""^ P'a<^ though that that 
f «'«*^«'" 'sn * working out as well as it was envisioned. Can you punc- 
ture my statement? « jwut-uuv 

»»i?Vlu^wu wjt*l that statement. I have heard a 

statement that the National Center that was set up for reading did 

not work as well as anticipated. That is a true statement. 
Mr. MtcHEL. That may bo it.' 

Dr. OtriNA. But the Right to Read effort, the Right to Read pro- 
gram, that we administer m the Office of Education I think has been 
very succo^ful, has stimulated a great deal of attention in reading, 
has induced a number of States to develop reading programs, and a 
Jg^^of^ States have already shown positive gains in reading 

TEACHER TRAINING ,. ' 

Mr. Michel. You spoke in your testimony of the overabundance of 
teachers except in the specialized area of special education or teaching 
of the handicapped. 

Are we adjusting to this decline in demand ; is it a growing problem 
or a diminishing problem ? o e r 

Dr. Ottina. vVlthin the area? 

Mr. Michel. Didn't I read somepltice that 24 percent more teachera 
are available today than what we really ne«d f 

Dr. Ottina. I am not sure, Mr. Michel, that I understand. Are you 
talking about the overall surplus ? 

Mr. Michel. Yes. 

Dr. Ottina. Is it increasing? 

Mr. Michel. Yes. Are we still training people to be educators or 
teachers with no job at the end of tlio line in the academic world! We 
are very concerned about manpower training programs. Let us train 
them for jobs that are available at the end of the fine, and do we find 
academicians up in the clouds to such an extent that they still go on 
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educating more and more to become teachers who can't eventually 
teach, or have wc made some adjustment do>yn ward 1 

Dr. OrrcNA, The adjustment that we made m our Federal programs 
I think you have already noted. We have asked that we not contmue 
providing incentives to train mere teachers except in the two areas-- — 

Mr. Michel. Of course you did that at one time with the loan for- 
giveness feature and obviously stimulated a gwat many. . 

Dr. OiTiKA. We have in those two areas asked and tried spcciftcally 
to devote our resources to retraining existing teachers rather than pro-' 
ducing new teachers to enter the field, so that we would make employ- 
able some that are unable to find jobs today. . , . 

Mr. MtCHEL, Any statistics available yet or any feel for what pur- 
suits generally most of these teachers in surplus would move to ? ^ 

Mr. MtJiRHEAD. I don't think we have that type of information. I 
think what is happening, Mr. Michel.' is that the teswher training 
institutions arc broadening the base of prepaittion jor people that 
would have normally been looking toward a baccalaureate degree for 
teaching, so that they can move into areas other than classroom 
teaching. . * t j 

Mr. Uxcmu If you have a shortage ih teachers for the handicapped 
wouldn't it be natural for them to move right in there to help fill 

''^Dnl^mNA. That is exactly what we have been working^w^^^ 

Mr, Michel, in response to your question, we can informally survey 
several institutions which produce the largest number of teachers and 
ask them for experience that would be helpful for the tecord. 
Mr. MipHEti. Be glad to have it, 
[The injformation follows:] 
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REPORT OF SURVEY OF NINE TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS ON 
RESPONSE TO THE TEACHER SURPLUS 

This fttateiactit reports tlic results of telephone Burvey of a smdll 
number of teacher training Institutions to determine the response 
of tho$c Institutions to the teacher surp\us. Nine schools ycfe 
selected from A«K)ng the 20 schools with the Utgest nufnhcr of students 
In teacher tratt^lng. They wore ^hoscn to Include roprosentatlon of 
different rc/^lons nnd boti) wotropoHtan and non*mcttopolltan 
Institutions. The following schools were Interviewed? 

'« Arizona State t/nlversiiy: Tempo, Arizona 

. Boston University; Boston Massachusetts 

. California State Univeraity at Long Beach; Long Beach, California 

. Florida State University; Tallahassee, Florida 

« Illitrois state University; Normal Illinois 

* Indiana University; Bloomlhgton, Indiana 

. Michigan State University; East Lansing, MlchlRdn 

. North Texas State University; Denton, Texas 

, temple University; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

The$e nine schools account for approximately 19,000 students or only 
5 percent of all teacher training students in the United States^ 

Smaroary 



In general, the results Indicate that schools training large numbers 
of teachers and the students themselves were by now adapting to the 
teacher sutplus in a variety of ways* Students were generally con- 
sidered to be informed about the Job market for teachors so that 
overall enrollments for teacher training are down. More students are 
enrolling for training in shortage areas (such as special education) 
and fewer In surplus areas (such as social studies). Moreover, more 
new graduates were taking jobs in .geographic locations ^ rural areas , 
and urban ghetto areas * whero openings had previously been difficult - 
to fill. 

Several of the schools surveyed have raised admission standards for 
the education department as a means of restricting enrollments and 
there was a tendency to stress early classroom field experience for 
prospective teachers so that both the school nnd the studi^nt could 
make Informed decisions n«j early as prv<;slhU»* 

It must he kept cUwrly In mind that these conclusions wore drawn 
from A study of only nine Institutions wltti lar^c numhcrf? of students 
In tr*ichcr t r,iinlng (corust 1 tut 1 n^; ojily *'*hout 5 percent of tlio total 
toAchor tr.iinlnp, students). ^;c'ner;^H^ntfons from these ddta eant>ot 
he m.-^ije to thr mojUam or srmllor Ins 1 1 1 lit 1 on?:. 

The <5lx questions nskrd nnd a suminnrv of the responses follow , 

^ • Ha^s the numhor o f person a _JJl*lJ^lnj^ to he te jc 1 i crfi decreas e d_iW er 
the past f ew years ? " 

All the schools surveyed reported decreased enrollment in education 
or number of persons graduating who are eligible for certification over 
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the past two or tbrct* yc.irs (prtrf icularly for enrollment In clctnontary 
level tr.ilntng). rhp Urgcsi drop in teachers, cllglblo for ccrtlfl- 
CAtlon report was u AO pcvccnt Uccrcasc in studcntJi from 1971 to 

2. Arc scho ols attempting to holJ down onroUmontg In tcachor, educatton t 

The dccredst^ In cntoUfncnt at all nine schools wa$ believed to be due 
In p.irt to students* knowledge of the surplua altUAtlon* All nine 
sch6ol9 had entcnslvo counseling programs to inform students of the Job 
market. Ktirthcrmoro, schools were stressing classroom field expeti« 
ence early in the students* career, as a result inany students quickly 
found that they were not truly Interested in teaching careers. 

Four of t^e nine schools established quotas In the form of higher 
admission standards for education students; the other schools found 
that self selection by students was sufficient to keep enrollment* 
down, "Sfcudonts behave like economic beings Just like the rest of us/* 
oc\G dean iald« 

3. ts thoro a trend for fcyaduatea In teacher education to cofttjnu^ 

on f or advanced degrees or to seek Jobs In fields other than educatlon t 

Several of tJv schools did report more students going on for advanced 
degrees jwirtlcularly lrt areas such as a(>ecUl education aad gold ance.^ . 
counseling, three schools reported that many students were not going 
on for a Master's Degree because having such a degree jaade it wore 
difficult to get a job--ln some states schools preferred to hire BA'a 
for loss money. 

Most of the schools repotted taove students were taking non-teachlng 
Jobs* Some were taking Jobs related to teaching such as personnel' 
training in Industry » communications , etc., but matty other teacher 
education graduates wer^ going into fields unrelated to education. 
Sotfle graduates were finding It hard to get jobs because efaployera felt , 
they would go back to teaching as soon as a teaching Job became 
available. One school reported* that because of the teacher surplus^ 
these students who eotered teacher training were, as a group, too re 
serious about teaching than were previous classes. Consequently, a 
higher percentage of these students were placed In teaching Jobs tban 
had been in the past.. 

4. In what ways has the teacher education program been modified In 
response to the surplus ? 

All schools report an increase In number of preservlce teachers 
spcclallr.lng In one or more of the shortage areas • handicapped, voca- 
tl(inal education, industrial arts, bilingual, urban, reading, early 
childhood education, mathematics and science. 
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SchOolfl reported decr^jaaet^^in twny cases drastjlc dec teases » In 
surplus «te«$ such os «qcUI 9tudie«, fotelKn Ungudges and engUsb, 
tV^ schools retorted a decUrto in interest In early childhood educa* 
tlon courses duo to lack of fviodlng for day*corc centers^ 

As Wvi!* tjenttoftcd previously oil schools had extensive eounseUng and 
JJob market Information programs for students entering in education* 

5, Are there programa for retraining cettif ted tcachcts unable to » 
f ind a teaching Job in their initial area of training for jobs in 
,ahor t age areas such as s^ec i a 1 educ a t ioo ? 

Kone of the schools had apeclflc major programs of thlt nature* In 

4 few cases, however, a fifth year of training Is required for teachers, 

and in aome cases, teachers used this training to gain competency in 

a shortage area. One school did have a suinmer workshop for a few credits 

but it did not lead to certification* 

the question arose as to whether, for exan^>le, a good English teacher 
(A surplus area) could be readily trained to become a good mathenatlca 
teacher (a shortAgo area) . Retraining of this sort, however^ apparently 
was an infrequent occurrence. 

6* What followup information has been collected on Job status for 
|^rM\?a ting seniors with ^^^^ It^ educatton t / , 

According to the respondents, a higher percentage of graduates in the 
fields of natheraatics, science, billnguiU^ special education, voca* 
tional education, and agricultural edueatloA are placed as teachers 
than graduates in social studies, foreign languages, and English. Host 
graduates are able to find Jobs If they are willing to take Jobs In 
rural or urban areas* Joba In suburban area schools are scarce. 

These data are based on students voluntary responses to platement office 
follc^Aip studlea and are therefore subject to nonrespons$ blas» The 
responses appear to be consistent from school to school. 

Additional Information on Job status of college graduates who majored 
In* education is provided in the tabic presented in the next section* 
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A stparate aurvcy of a stnAll saoiple of 1971-?2 college grac^uateB 
conducted lu October 1972 provides Inform.^tlon on the extent to 
wblcli coUrgc prn<limtes vbo majored in cdvi<iatlon enter jobs other 
than teaching and the kinds of Jobs these are. As summarUed in tho 
following tablet of the 168 otlucutlon m^ijorsj ^1, ot 2^ percent^ 
entered an occupation other than teaching after graduation ttcta 
college. The largest niw>bers became clerical workers or mankgers/ 
ndmlntstrators. Next largest were sales workers and those who be- 
caiae professionals In fields other than teachings. An additional 
28 of the graduates (17 percent) were unemployed or were not In the 
labor force (presumably many of these vere housewives). 

Because of the small number of college graduate education majors In 
the sample the sampling errors for the percentages reported ate 
large* 



1971*72 College Graduate Kducstlon Mdjors^ by Occupation in October 197^ 

Number ' percent 



Total education m.i|or graduates 100 

Total cwploycd • 1^0 .9^ 

Total employed as teachers 59 ^9 

Teachers, except college 55 57 

Teachers, college/university A 2 

Total employed In occupation ■ ^ 

other than te^iching ^1^ 

Nurses, dieticians, etc. 1 i 

Social workers i ^ 

Other profensional/technlcal 6 4 

Hanagers/adminlstrators, except farm .9 j 5 

^ SAlcs workers 5 ) 

Clerical il ^ 

Service workers 3 ^ 

All ether 2 I 

Occupation not reported 3 2 

Total not employed (unemployed or not 

In labor force) 28 17 



J^OTK: Percent detail docs not add to total because of rounding. 



Source; October 1972 (CPS) survey of educational and occupational 
status of 1971-72 college graduates 
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PORIiCOK tA2S:OUAOl5 AND AREA STUDIES 

Mr* Michel, I notice you are requesting $10 million for foreign 
language and area studies and that would appear to be a little de- 
parture from budget pmentations in the last several years, I am per- 
sonally glad to see it. • 

AVhat caused the change of attitude on the part of the folks down- 
town tostart thinking the way we think on this subject? 

Dr.^OrriKA. 1 believe that we are beginning to increasingly recog- 
nize the (Contributions that this program can make to our understand- 
mg of international relations and to the production of specialists and 
others who can better participate in the neld. 

Glearly vour committee has noted the world is a shrinking world 
and our ability must be increased to deal with other parts of this world 
effectively. 

Dr. Martik. I had the good fortune of going with the State Depart- 
ment on tour to the Soviet Union last year and being able to examine 
over^a few weeks their programs for handicapped people. This is part 
of the cultural and educational exchange agreement; 

What was impressive to me was to find their governmental institute 
on handicapped that they had 14 Americaii journals being translated 
each month in the area of handicapped alone, they knew of 3fim Gal- 
lagher who, the committee will remember, was my predecessor as 
bureau chief, throu|?h correspondence with a number of our l>eople: 
and It was interesting to us and a little bit embarrassing to realize 
how much we have tended to neglect what was going on in other coun- 
tries and to admit that we were not familiar with their literature. 

I think axitivities of this kind sometimes really come to our attention 
as we meet college people from around the world who have similar 
responsibihties and yet seem much more knowledgeable. 

Dr. OmNA. Their currency is amazing in terms of how close they 
are to what is happening now in this country, as some others of us 
have also had that experience. 

Mr.' MtnTRHRAD/I think, Mr. Michel, we also ought to answer you 
rather straightforwardly on this by sayijig it is a very good example 
of the administration perhaps getting more wisdom as a result of the 
hearings we have had m the two previous years and that we now have, 
I think, a better understanding of how to expend this limited amouttt 
of money which in terms of our budget is really .a very modest amount, 
but how to expend not only in support of the language and area centers 
which are being reduced in number but not in quality, but also in 
support of undergraduate programs— other ways to bring about a 
better understanding of the world in which we live. 

Mr. Michel. How many centers will this budget request fund in 
1975? ^ 

Mr. MuimrEAD. About 50. 

Mr. MrcHEi,. Abolit 50. 

Dr. OrnxA. That/is the number currently in place. 

Mr. MuiRUEAD. That compares with 106 that were being supported 
before we did start withdrawal of support under this program. So 
what we have done now is concentrate a limited amount of money 
on the maintenance of those centers of established quality, and then 
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US© some of the money for the development of other programs and also 
in the language area centers. 

Mr. MicHKi,, Fii*st I commend you for having that $10 million in 
there. Wc may have some degree of argument over the appropriate 
level, but it is certainly a departure from the past several yea for 
which we are happy. I must confess I had my own eves opened going 
into the subject, where normaUy I would have been inclined to take 
th^^lTiHfe iRSitioif ^^^^^^^^ folks have earlier. I have coivre f o rec^ 
I felt was a national i-esourco here again that justified Federal 
fundmg. 

We turn to our State universities in many cases and say they ar^ 
teaching the kids in my own case in Illinois, but in some areas it is 
obviousTv* a national resource because they are coming from all 60 
States. I guess that is what really persuaded me and several of the 
members of the comnuttee to take the position we have. 

BlttNOITAL EOtJOATION 

The chairman touched on bilingual education and the court case. 
And again I am glad to see the increase here. In how many different 
languages are we going to have to actually bet That bilingual educa- 
tion progi^am is going to be somethingmore than Spanish and English, 
is it not t What is it going to be t That court case had to do with 
Chinese. 

Dr. OrriNTA. It was Chinese in this particular instance. We clearly 
have Spanish as the overwhelming language that is spoken as a 
ininority langtiagc, but there is also French j Russian, Italian, many 
of the Slavic languages, and many, many Indian dtalwts. So it cx)\\\d 
bo a rather large number that would need to be addressed. 

Mr. MicHBt/. I am not really looking for any more trouble on this 
end of the table, but it opens up an intriguing discussion of how far 
you have to go. I am sorry Mr. Conte isn't here. He, of course, is of 
Italia^ extraction and he has made the point any ntunber of times. 
I come from both German and French, and I have asked what Ian* 
guage you talk when you come to the United States and don^t you 
have an obligation— when you come hei*e and the land is good enough 
to make a home for you, do you feel the Government then has an obli- 
gation to teach foreign language. But I guess we have to face up to 
reality here. The problem is to give everybody an equal opportunity* 

Dr. OmxA. If I can set that particular argument aside and talk 
about something tlmt I think needs to be addressed, there arc large 
communities wliere young children who live in these communities 
speak only that one language. In my case, and it niay have been true 
of Mr. Conte and perhaps youi'self, my family did not speak Knglish, 
and when I was in the house I did not speak Knglish as a child. But 
when I went outside to play, English was the language of the streets, 
if you like. So I was introduced very early to listenijig to something 
else. Wo find today there arc whole communities in which English is 
not spoken in the streets, in which their normal language of trade Js 
something other than Knglish. These young children when they eHer 
school have such an abrupt adjustment to make it is truly unfair to 
try to teach them English and they must be reached through some 
other language. 
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OKNKRAL HKVKKinS SUAniNO 

. Jfr, icuKu In the am of general revenue sharing, last month the 
Office of Kevonue Sharing released its first report on actual use of 
general menue sharing funds, As the wport shows, as of Juno 30, 1973, 
jnc^t revenue sharing money had been spent for education, 24 percent 
J>UU mid.tl)ilti?Mg governineMs spen million or 76 percent of 
their money on education. Would this surprise you d^^ 
Is it what you would have expected 1 

Dr. Othna. I ^tti> pl^jased with il. I was surprised. 1 did not believe 
that they would devote that large a share to education. 

Mr. ^^Ict/fc^. Have you any feel for generally how this money is 
being spent ? X$ it mostly capital expendUures or O. & M, t 

Dr. Ottika. I have a breakdown but I am sorry I didn't bring it 
with me. . 

Mr. MicHEu Place that in the record here for whatever comments 
you would care to make, and particularly if any of that is going in the 
area of the handicapped. 

Dr. Maittik* In at least one or two States it is. Pennsylvania, for 
example, made quite an investment— about $39 million in school year 
197i2-73. 

Mr. MiCHEU And what your feel is or projection as to whether or 
not that level of moneys will go up as we still have several years run- 
ning in general revenue sharing, or whether there will be a decline, 

[The jnformatipn follows:] 

Of the $6.6 binion of gmrat revenue sharing funds that were dUbUrsed In 
fiscal year 197d, only 42,5 percent had been expended as of June SO, 1973. i^mds 
are available for 24 months. 
Of the amount expended t ^ 
Blxty-flve percent of State funds were spent on education. 
Hin^trfoUr percent of State fonds used for operating and mainte- 
nance expenses rather than capital expenditures. 

Approximately $1^.5 mUlion has been expended for UbraHes by local gor^ 
ernments. AW of these funds were used for operating and maintenance 
expenses, ; 

Approximately $22.9 mllUou was spent by local governmental units on 
capital expenditures for education. {Local governments are prohibited by 
law from using ORB funds for operating and maintenance expenses tn the 
area of education.) . 
In the area of future 0B8 State expcuditutes on education for the handl- 
c-appcd, we do not hare a national analysis, because the survey done by the 
Treasury Department did not request this information { however, we do knovv 
speclflcany that Pennsylvania has projected their ejcpenditures In this ield 
for school year 197M4 to be $45 mlHion for public and $2.8 million for private 
special education. They project the sam^e amounts'for school year iW4-75; 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Smith. 



AVEHAOE COST OF COLLEGE 

Mr. Smith. In the colloquy with the chairman you talked about 
institutional assistance versus student aid and approaches tov^ard 
student aid, and Jhis will maM ite^alerJo eqi^^^^^ this differential. 
To some extent it is helpful in helping to equalize tKe di¥eSntfals 
and the problems between public and private students. 

But also it means we have to be rather flexible with student aid 
because as costs go up the private institutions are probably going to 
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have to increase tuition more than Hte public institutions. They donH 
have the other resources available. So I wondered what you are using 
now as an average cost for a student to attend public ipstltutions and 
the average cost to attend a private institution. 

Dr. OrriNA. In rotigh measure we are using $1^600 for 2-year, $2,400 
for a public 4-vear, and $4,200 for a private 4-year Institution. 

Mr. Smith. What does that cover ? 

Dn OrriKA* That is the cost of attendance* 

Mr. MuiaiiEAD. That includes all costs of attendancCt including 
tuition, room and board, and fees. 

Mr. Smith. How much for the private schools? 

Mr. MxTiRHFan. There has just come out as you know, a study pro- 
vided bv the College Scholarship Service^ in which they have come 
fonvard with new averages for those costs. We have been using our 
model, if you will, for 2-year pitblic colleges, $1,600; 4-year public 
institutions, $2,400; and 4-year private institutions, $4,200. Those are 
from the costs of education just published by the CSS and appeared 
in the Chronicle for Higher Education as recently as March 6. 

Mr. Smith. For the 4-year it is $2,400? 

Dr. Ottina. For the 4-year public institutions, 

Mr. Smith. And private, $4^200? 

Dr. Ottina. Yes. 

Mr. Smith. That is a difference of $1,800? 
Dr. Ottina. Yes, sir. 

STUDENT ASSISTANCE 

Mr. Smith. In the case of the student who is going to the private 
institution and doesn^t have the public institution available, how are 
you proposing on an average, if he has no other income, he is going to 
finance that? 

Mr. MmRHEAD. Under our plan a student without any resources^ 
which is the example you are suggesting, would obtain the full level 
of support under the basic grant program of $1,400. He would also 
receive possibly as much as $500 or $600 under the College Work- 
Study Program. And then we would expect that he would get, thit)ugh 
a combination of institutional support and the guaranteed loan pro- 
gram, sufficient help to close the gap. 

Mr. Smith. He would have to get $2,200. 

Mr. MuinHEAD. He would have to get $2,200 in a combination of 
help from the institution, earning his own resources, and a guaranteed 
loan, which imder the circumstances you have outlined, Mn Smith, 
would be a subsidized guaranteed loan. 

Mr. Smith. If he can't get a gxiaranteed loan» like a lot of them still 
can't, do the institutions have all of this assistance so they can help 
all of these young people? ' 

Mr. MuiRHKAD. You are quite right in i>ointing out that it becomes 
increasingly difficult for the private institutions to help close that 
gap liccRuse they have to use their own resources, and that in eftect- 
contributes to their pressure on raising their tuition for students who 
are not getting institutional aid, 

Mr, Smith. How much will there be coming into the revolving fund 
for direct loans? 
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AtiX^rblSitT"' y^^r b« «t the 

it ^Jlir^^hir^'T ^ f,* "^J?"* '^''^ in since we wiU have 

iilil ^ '''''V*^'^ 1^* "hend of time. I have bceii 

ftlklng to a number of {hstitutions. They are all concerned aS 

of mLoli Th '^'^ will haveVdUnd ToTonl'ffi 

"nJftrtTiiw f^^y concerned about BfiOO's being the pri- 

ii Everyone I have^^talkeS to 

thought It ought to be a supplementary progiam. We will go into that 

»V.?fl J^i^*' ^ *^'"\the basic philosophy of the law is that it is 

Mr 4^tTtv^« tW areWd to make the toiah 

f,,nrt^S,nL nil, ".V I'^^J'^Py *n law, although it says we must 
other things first, and it did not anticipate wiping out 
direct loans. Everi if it were in the law and even if Congress agr^d to 
Jt, I am saying the institutions don't like the idea. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Robinson. 

Mr. Robinson. No questions. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Obey. 

Mr. Obev. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

INCREASK FOR SAWBIES AND ESPENSBS 

v^^SJl^?" h^®' I.un^^erstand it, an increase of 25 percent in 
your OE budget forsalaries and expenses.. 

II T^^^' '^^^^ ^'^^^ "P a number of factors. First of 
ail we have a reduction in positions which would seem to fly in the 

<*t?J « n^ L^^"* increase in dollars. The increase in dollars starts 
with the fact that we will have considerably more man-years of actual 
onboard effort in 1976 than we have had in 1974. So a large amount of 
that increase is related to in fact having people onboard and havinc 
to pay the salaries of people onboard. 

^ In addition, we are for the first time having to pay through the 
O^neral Seryires Administration the.leasincr costs of 'our facilities. 
That IS something in excess of $3.6 million as I recall. So it is a com- 
bination of those two factors. 

Mr. Obev. So the salaries and expenses are up 25 percent. The pro- 
gram level 18 what? re t- 

Dr. OrrtNA. About $6 billion. 

Mr. Obey. The percentacte adiustment is what! 

Dr. OrtiNA. Over the last year? 

Mr. Obby. Yes, than 1 percent? 

Dr. Ottina. A percent or 2. 

Mr. Obey. How do I explain to my constituents back home how 
salaries and expenses go up by that amount while program levels do 
not move up? 

Mr. York. Mr. Obey, I think we have to look back at r-hat has hap- 
pened in Office of Education over the last 2 or 3 years. For that period 
pE was bMlcallv in a situation of doing no hiring whatsoever. It found 
itsfelf understaffed. It was not doing any hiring. So we have built up a 
sizable number of vacancies in the Office of Educstion. This was re- 
jieved to some degree approximately last summer and there was some 
hiring begun in the Office of Education. 
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Wo then ^Yont into a reorganization program as you may be awato. 
As a part of that reorganization we agi^eed with the employees union, 
that we have to deal with, that wo would put a hiatus on additional 
hiring to prottict the requirements of employees who were going to be 
reassigned u!uler the reorfiranization. That put us again, for a period 
of 4 or 5 months in a position of doing no hiring. , 
. ,We,havc, during this period of time, built up a rather sizable num^ 
hov of vacancies in the organization, something in excess of 400 posi- 
tions. We are moving quickly, as fast as we can. We have added 74 
employees since January 20 when the reorganization was in place. We 
have 200 vacancy announcements that are posted at this point that wo 
expect to fill within the next monjth or so, So that in fact the large in- 
crease in salary doUai'S will occur because weiinnlly are going to have 
ft lot of people onboard that we hW needed ftU along. 

Mr. Obry. Why " ' ^ ' ''^ ^-'^ 
fact^thatyour pro^ 

f:oing to be excitei 
ocaf school districts are getting no more money 

Mr, YoKK, Another factor has to do with the guaranteed student 
Joan program and the significant increase in resources that we are 
adding there, which will do a number of things- / 

It will allow us to reduce significantly, we hope, the default ris^te and 
to bring into a better balance a significant coUection effort related to 
that program. ^ 

Dr. Ottika. Mr* Obey, the salaries and expenses account is a much 
broader and larger account than the pure administration pw>gfWU^ 
If you break ddwn the acc6unt into its many subparts,* I thinK yow will 
fiuH that some of the things we call salaries and expenses, and particu- 
larly one program that we are asking $3.5 million for is really $ pro- 
gram that is aimed at serving the needs of the people that you are 
describing out there and is not an administrative cost at ^Ih not a 
single penny of it. It is a program that is aimed at trying to jidentifv 
and package and disseminate materials to the schools. That $3,5 milr 
lion IS included in this account, but again administratively or in terms 
of buving people or administration costs there are no dolUrii there. 

If we look at the level of personnel over the last 8 or 4 yeafs, iot 
instance, you will find that the number of people is relatively a flat 
line and will track exceptionally well the program dollars that you are 
asking about, ■ . ^ , m 

Dr. Mabtik. I think from your constituent's pomt of view* speaking 
from my own experience as program manager in the last few years* 
there are a number of vacancies^ In deafness and speeclt and hearing 
where I have had vacancies. We haven't been able to go out and to 
offer the assistance either to the colleges and imiversities or to the 
State departments in student programs and so forth. We haven't been 
able to visit many programs. 

Some of the problems we have had in the area of contracts and 
crants, as noted^ were in part related to this inability. So I would say 
^ it may not be a fully satisfactory answer, but in all honesty many 
constituent groups urge us to have people who can help them. And 
filling these gaps will I think increase the level of service and quality 
of service in administering program dollars. We are on shaky ground 
in some programs. 
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NO INFLATION ALLOWANCE FOR PROGRAMS 

- Obrv, That may be, but I am really trying to get at something 
else, The cV airman talked about how inflation \s mentioned all the 
time, yet It seems when you look at your own program levels, your 
program levels are not really increased enough just to cover the costs 
^glJM*^ told yesterday by the administration we ought 

to add $400 muhon to the money weVe aln^ady giving 16^ V 
cause among other things they had higher costs for gasoline suppliei^ 
and oth^^r thmgs. As I look at your budget I don't see any ftdiustment 
forinflation, 

^ I am to j^m a speech to the State Teachers Convention 2 weeks from 
now. How do I justify not taking inflation into account in your areas 
when we take it into account over in the Pentagon? How do you 

justify it? 

Dr. OrtiKA. That is a slightly different qu^tlon than the one we 
were ftttemptmg to answer. Let me try to answer both of them.^ 

I think the pomt I was trying to make, as I described the account Js ' 
very well illustrated on page 181 of the budget document itself. oAlv 
the first hne I'elatea to, I believe, the point you w^ere making about 
personnel. If you look at that first line you will find that we are request- 
ing 114 fewer people for approximately the same or a slight increase 
m dollars for program admnistration, than we did the prior year. 
\ ¥^\P^?^* much have your s^ilaries gone up in this yearns 
budget? The salary raise? e» r j 

Mr^MiLLKR. About a.percent. You understand, the point being made 
earhef is that we have to pay IS months of that salary in 1076 when 
only paying a few months^ m 1974. 

Mr. Obkv. What I am getting at is this: You bring a budget to us 
which adjusts salaries of your employees by what percent? 

Mr. York, It is not a question of increase of individual salary dol- 
lai^s. It IS a question of our finally — - 

, Mr, Obey. I am not asking that. I am asking what was the salary 
increase average in OE in the budget? 

Dr. Ottina. Whatever the Federal schedule was. 
^ Mr. MiLLKR. If it has risen in OE it is infinitesimal. It is not paying 
for more employees, but for salary increases legislated across-the- 
board. 

Mr. Obkv. I want in the record here what the average salary increase 
for on mdividual employee is. 

^ Dr, Ottina. If I understand the question, there is a general schedule 
increase. That general schedule increase is approximately 6 percent. 
Mr. Obrt. That is what ^ am asking. 

My point 19 tbat local district^^ have that same incr^> ahd;i 4oVt 
see your budget building that inflationary cost in in terms of I^erftl 
assistance. Does it? 

Dr. Ottina. It does not build as a percentage, Mr. Obey, ! 

Mr. Obey. There isn't any increase at all is there in elementary and 
swordary? \ 

Br. Othna. It varies by program. There are many proMamS^-^ 

Mr, Obey. Overall? 

Dr. Ottina. Thei-e are two programs which I commented on earlier. 
Mr. Obey. I understand but the total overall dollars amount is not 
adjusted upward for elementary and secondary education is it? 
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Dr. OniKA. No. As T mentioned earlier, it is also a program from 
the Federal point of view that docs not broadly support education in 
terms of resi^onsibilities for operations. The Federal programs are 
programs Avhioh in large measure arc by law required to be over and 
above what is normally provided. 

Mr. OftRV. T understand all of that. I am simply trying to make the 

point that I find it very difficult to explain to people why w(> can adi- 

just for inflation in every Federal department for salaries and we can 
adjust for inflation in programs in the Department of Defense and 
get a very tough defense of that budget from the people in charge of 
those programs, but we don't see the same thing in education or in 
health. 

Mr. MxTjJER. ^fr. Obey, I want to imderscore one point the Com-, 
missionev has made twice. If the Congress would accept our proposal 
and drop "B" kids under Impact Aid and change the emergency school 
assistance program to a smaller project grant program we would pick 
up those dolla'^rs in just those two programs and cover the cost oi in- 
flation in the other programs. 

Mr. Smith. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Obrv. Yes. 

Mr, Smith. If you arc speaking of the Office of Assistant Secretary 
for Education, according to your statistics 1973 actual, the average 
GS grade was 9; it went 10.6 in 1974; and 10.9 for next year. 

Dn Ottixa. That is for the Assistant Secretary's Office, not the 
Office of Education. 

Mr. Miller. That is another component that will be up here Icter. 
It is a much smaller part of the education division. 

Dr. OrnxA. It is 60 or 60 positions. 

Mr.^ Obey. I simply make the point it seems to me what you have 
done is that you have financed the increases in higher education by 
reductions overall in elementary and secondary education. I am not 
arguing about the impact aid program for instance* I don^t think i^ 
ought to be here. I am against it. I just simply don*t understand why 
we have to have the relativelv standpat budget in elementary and 
secondary education when higWr education seems to be doing very 
well in comparison. 

In the past I understand it was possible to get from the Office of 
Education computer printouts on how much each congi*essional dis- 
trict gets for education programs under the Pii^sident's budget. Is it 
possible for your office to start getting that information out again ■ 
m that form? 

Dr. OmsA. It will be as soon as we understand what the formula 

for distribution of funds is in the law. We don't have at this time 

Mr, Obev. As soon as it is authorized. 

Mr. Miller. Our office put those out. I think for the past 2 or 8 
years we have only been able to do formula grants^ 

I don^t think we are able to break down discretionary funds in the 
current budget. We do so for the previous year. As I understand our 
State tables do not provide a breakdown of discretionary funds by - 
congressional district. 

Mr. Obey. Why? 
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Mn Mihhtn. It is terribly difficult to estimate how funds will be 
distributed for fiscal ^ear 1975. We haven't funded the applications yet 
$0 we don't know which are going to be successfully funded. 

Dr. Ottika. 1 think it does nw vary very much from program to 
program. Some we can provide. Others we do not make the decision 
on who receives the moneyi 

— Mn Obby. I^t me ask something else that Michel touched on. ^ 

rOriEIOK tANOPAOB AND AREA STCJDIES 

On page 20 you are asking $10 million for foreign language and 
area studies programs which focus on the training of specialists in 
foreign language and cultures and merit Federal support in this period 
of expanding relations with foreign countries. The budget for that 
was what last year! 

Dr. OrnNA. The appropriation was $12,693.000, 

Mr. OnEYt Yet you recommend cutting it $2 million. 

Dr. Ottina. You may recall, Mr, Obey^ that last year our request 
was zero. So this represents a very big increase. 

Mr, O&EY. I do. JBut I have difficulty sqUarintt that fine arithmetic 
in your statement with an actual reduction in tne program etfort of 
$2 million. 

Dr. Ottika. But that is a dramatic shift from our previous position^ 
Mr. Obey. 

Mr. Obby. I agree, but it is not a dramatic shift from the budget 
we voted. 
You say there are 50 centers now ? 
Dr. OrriNA. There are 60, yes. * 
Mr. Obey. You say there used to be 106. 

Dr. Ottika. There used to be 100. , 
Mr. Obey. What year are you talking about? . 
Dr. Othka. 19T2. 

Mr. MuiRHEAD. That is right, prior to fiscal 19Y2. 
Mr. Obey. I don*i know If this has been asked, but if they didnt, 
could you put the 50 centers in the record t 
Mr. MciRHEAD. Yea* 

Mr. Obey. I would be curious as to how that money is Spread around 
to various institutions around the country— who hjis what kind of 
programs. If you could also break it down into the sjpecific areas. 

Sir. MmniiEAD. Certainly. That is all available mformation* 

[The information follows:] 

so NDSA title VI MematixmaX 9tu4fei centm fiscal year t^i 

U.8.8.B. and Baat Europe (8 centers) : J 

University of CaUfornta. Berkeley, Calif—- ; IT8,W1 

Cottnnbia University. New ^York, N.t-.; W5,W7 

_ Indiana Unlverrfty» Bloomlngton, Ind— — IWiOOO 

University of Michigan. Ann Arbor. Mich - 89,600 

Ohio State University, Colmmbtts, Ohlo-.,,..-..-....-..-.^..-.-. . ^^^ 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa fl, 000 

University of Washington, Seattle. Wash.. 1 W.000 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn 61,^48 
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so 2fDBJi Uile Vt intemaiional ttudiCB centers fiscal year i575— Continued 

Middle East (T centers) : 

Unlveraity of California, Berkeley, Calif 103, 000 

Unlverfitty of California, Loa Angeles, Calif 86, 500 

University of Chicago, Chicago, III,. ^600 

Harvard University^ Cambridge, Mass $9, MO 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 04, 000 

University of Pennsylvania* Philadelphia, Pa - 100,000- 

Princeton University, Princeton, N,J. in cooperation with New 

York University, New York, N,Y 85, 848 

East Asia (8 centers) : 

University of Chicago, Chicago, 111 90,47T 

Columbia University, New York, N.Y 119, 000 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass - 143,000 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich — 126, 600 

Princeton University, Princeton, N.J ^ 94, 000 

Stanford University, Stanford, Calif, in cooperation with Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Calif 125,000 

University of Washington, Seattle, Wash 113,250 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn 115,600 

South Asia (6 centers) : 

University of California, Berkeley. Calif 96,408 

University of Chicago, Chicago. Ill ^ 105,500 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn * - 72,000 

University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, Pa • 1^,406 

University of Washington, Seattle, Wash — 76,496 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 95,500 

Southeast Asia (8 centers) ; 

Cornell University, Ithaca. N.Y 113, 489 

University of Michigan. Ann Arbor, Mich ^,460 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 85,000 

Africa' (6 centers) r 

University of California, Los Angeles, Calif • 101,000 

University of Illinois, Urbana. lU 63,000 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind 96.250 

Northwestern University, Evanston, III 93,250 

Stanford University, Stanford. Calif 68, 600 

University of Wisconsin, Madison. Wis 87,700 

Latin America (6 centers) : 

University of Calif ornia, Los Angeles, Calif - 71, OOO 

University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla 84,500 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. Mex 72, 600 

University of Texas. Austin, Tex 85,000 

Tulane University, New Orelans, La.—. , 66,863 

University of Wisconsin (entire system), Madison, Wis 88,849 

Other (6 centers) ; 

Columbia University, New York, N.Y., in cooperation with City 

University of New York, New York, N,Y. (Western Europe) 93, 636 

University of Denver, Denver. Colo, (comparative studies) 77,969 

Duke University, Durhsm. N.C, (Canadian studies) 84,600 

UuUerslty of Hawaii, Manoa, Hawaii (Pacific Islands studies)... - 76, 600 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind, (Inner AMa) 81,000 

Tuft J University, Medford, Mass, (Fletcher P^chool of Law and 

Diplomacy) 89.000 

Total fiscal year W3 obligation 4,638,895 

QUALITY OP TEACHERS 

Mr. Obey. T^et mc just ask yon a general philosophical question* 
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^ One thing that just bothers the devil out of me in education, espe- 
cially in this period now of surplus teachers, is that I go to schools 
and see a preat many ^ood teachers and then I see some teachers who 
frankly— if I were a kid— would bore the hell out of me. I Just don't 
know what we do about teacher education that will put a more stimu- 
lating person in the classroom and I just wondered if you had any sug- 
' gestions in that regard. - . „ _ . . ^ 

Dr. OiTixA. The concern that you are voicing. Mr. Obey, is one that 
I think many of us have had, and a great deal of thetoric has been 
attempted to solve that problem^ 

It is obviously not a simple solution. We do have a couple of pro- 

frams which have tried to deal with the institutions themselves to 
nit the institution that produces the teacher, the employing institu- 
tion, the local educational agency, and the student who will become the 
teacher into a closer relationship in order to, we hope, make the pre- 
paring institution more aware of what the evolving needs of the teacher 
are and to create a feedback loop between the employing institution 
and the preparing institution, through the teacher; Teacher Corps 
uses that modeK for an example. 

We have looked at different ways of certifying teaching personnel 
using performance-based or competency-based certification. A num- 
ber of States have recently passed laws or are in the process of putting 
on their statutes that kind of provision. 

One would also expect that with the general conditions of surplus 
that exist there would be a natural process of selection through supply 
and demand that would help solve that problem, but the answer is not 
easy. 

Mr. Obey. I wonder about that. I don't think this is true generally, 
but I think in some districts you have school superintendents or school 
boards, for instance, who purposely prefer to hire teachers who are 
somewhat less challenging, somewhat less controversial or abrasive. 

I^t me just tell you a story. I ran into a superintendent of schools 
about 3 or 4 years ago in my own district and he had the guts to tell 
a couple of people I knew very well, and the story got back to me and 
I confronted him with it, that in hiring teachers for studies he would 
not hire any teacher who is against the Vietnam war. 

Under those conditions I would like to think that now that you have 
n surplus of teachers we would tend to gfet the brighter and more 
imaginative, more challenging teacher employed, but I frankly don't 
have that much confidence, given soine of the school superintendents 
1 have seen and given the almost desperate wish of some school boards 
to avoid controversy, that that will happen. 

Dr» OmsA. All I can do, Mr. Obey, is share your belief that that 
is a very shortsighted policy for a school board to adopt. 

Mr, Obey. What I am really trying to get at is this. 

My frank impression of schools of education is that they do more 
to deaden than (hey do anythinc else and I don*t know what you do to 
either bring n different kirA of faculty member into those schools in 
the first place or to briner a different atmosphere in or stimulate a dif- 
ferent kind of student into ^ing there in the first place. 

T don't know what you do in the way of chanfiring curricula to make 
teachers more expert in the fields they are teaching. 
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Again, just two examples. I know this has nothing to do with the 
budget but it really in a way has everything tq do with it Just two 
instances I would cite to you. 

I received a letter from somebody the other day* It was a science 
teacher, and it was obvious from hjs discussion of what we ought to 
do with air pollution, and strip mining, and a few other things that 
he didn't have the faintest idea what man-s relationship wa^ to bjs 
!S65dar5eba^gt al1. ^ - - 

Unless professional educators can come up with better recommenda- 
tions than they have to date, most especially on how we go about 
teacher training, we are going to have increasingly difficult jobs in 
persuading people that thev ought to be paying more for education. 

Dr. Ottina. Again, Obey, I can do little more than agree with 
you. It is not a problem that you alone hold. The problem is one that 
we have discuded many times. Many of the chief s and many of the 
superintendents themselves, I would hope, who are in the majority 
leather than the one or two you mentioned who are in the minority, 
aie themselves asking what they can do to get the kind of teacher 
that you have been trying to describe and have been trying. to wprk 
with the institutions to develop. . 

Many of them have started their own programs, in a $ense, to 

()rovide what you might want to call competition to the university 
tsolf to stimulate them into changing. That has had some moderate 
success in lin^ited ways, 
Mr, Smith. Will you yield t 
Mr.OMY.Sure. 

Mr. Smith. Some schools have taken teachers who did not eeem 




hasit! ^ , , 

Mr. MArrHEis. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I wouldnx want to let the 
total record stand really on the last couple of comments. My experi- 
ence with employing teachers as a school administrator is a few 
years old now but I did actively employ them as a principal and 
teacher up to a point 8, 9, or 10 years ago arid I found Ji^m my own 
Imckground and experience literally that every year there was an 
increase in the quality and the capability of the teacher not only as 
an individual but I felt also in the educational program* 

You are going to have exceptions with indiviauals that no one can- 
excuse but I found over a 10-year period of close work in this area 
that the quality in fact was increasing both of the program arid of the 
individual, with problems acknowledged in the teacher education pro* 
gram where they complained about the courses in the college of educa- 
tion, and so on, but despite that I saw them coming out more competent 
in their subject matter area, more competent in planning programs for 
students, and so on. . ^ % ^ 

^ith regard to the counselors, I fully agree that m the early stages 
of ebiiriselor programs around this Nation, and 1 was a party to some 
of it, we put people into that area that should have not gone in there 
for sU kinds of reasons, most of them not very pood, but that program 
has professionalized over recent years and I think now we have a gr^up 
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of people coming out better prepared, more sensitive to the needs of 
students than we have had in the early yeai-s of the development of 



Mr» Smith. Are you talking about students who are going to go to 
college, or students just going out into the world of worKi 

Mr, HATmrn. Both ; as a matter of fact, including the student going 
into college, preparation programs for teachers, r think most of us 
with experience m education have seen a radical turnup in the quality 
of student entering teacher preparation programs. These are brighter 
students, more conscious of the problems of society and of young peo- 
ple, and I think we have been encouraged by this, 

Mr, Smi-hi. My observation has been most of them haven^t the slight- 
est idea which factories are going to be hiring, whether they are look- 
ing for apprentice welders or what they are looking for. They can 
counsel them if they want to go to a State university but beyond that 
they just don't have enough competence. 

It requires a month^to-month updating. They are not about to do it 
and they are not going to spend their summers out^ updating their 
information. 

Dr. Ottina. I think what we are describing here are different as- 
pects of a very complex problem and I think, Sir. Obey, in my agree- 
ment with you on the need, as I was talking about it. what I had 
sensed to be most of the problem that I was trying to describe was a 
need to improve the teachers that are already there, some means of in- 
service improvement^ so to speak, and some means of getjing institu- 
tions to be more responsive to that aspect of it rather than the initial^ 
preparation aspect only so perhaps in my dialog with you I was too 
restrictive. 

I think Mr. Mattheis^ comments were in general more reflective of 
the total problem than mine. 

Mr. Obey. I began my statement by saying I didnH hold it as an 
indictment of all teachers certainly, but after 10 years in politics, 10 
years of dealing with school people, I would like to think that there 
had been a marked increase in the perception, in aggressiveness, and 
the guts, frankly, of teachers in general in challenging kids, but I 
frankly can^t say that has been my ol^ervation. 1 wish it had been. 

liet me just ask a couple of other questions. 



^ Could you just put in the record what the administration justifica- 
tion is for regionalization and, for the record also, a breakdown of all 
direct and indirect costs for regionalization should it take effect 

I would also like to know* the steps taken by the Office of EJducation 
to implement the decentralization policy from incepti6n to date* Can 
you do that! 

t>u OmNA. Yes. The second one is a little bit difficult at this stage 
because, as I testified earlier in response to another question, we have 
not a plan which we are prepared to say is the plan tnat 'we are going 
to implement so it woula be difficult to tell you what the costs asso- 
ciated with that plan are. 

I can give you an estimate or in a general sense describe it. 
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Mr. Obky. All right, but can*t you put in the record what stops you 
have taken to date? 
Dr. Ottika, Yes, sir. certainly and the costs attendant to those. 
[The information follows :] 

AdmM$traUon'$ fu^tificaiion for retfhnalhation.^VecenirMteition is the 
work of buUding a network of channels to State and local government agencies, 
educational instltutlonsi and people served by the Office of Education. Through 
these channels, program authorities and r^sdtiir<i^& fldW t6 th^ HEW regional 
offices strengthening their capability to administer Federal education priorities. 
The movement of authority and staff to the 10 regional offices gives the Office of 
Education the abUity to respond quickly and accurately to the educational com* 
munitles* needs for financial and technical assistance. 

As the Federal role In American education has grown tremendously, program 
services provided through the regional offices have increased substantially. For 
over a decade the Office of Education has administered a number of its program 
responsibilities through regional offices in a manner consistent with the langufige 
and requirements of authorising legislation. Currently a field statf of more than 
700 administers decentrallxed programs In the areas of elementary and secondary 
education, adult and occupational education and postsecondary education. Today 
the complexity of Federal programs In and of itself practically requires regional 
offices as means to accomplish our national educational objectives. 

COST * 

The major costs of decentralization are the transfer of people and e^,uipmeht 
to (he regional offices. It is very difficult at this time to give an accurate cost for 
two reasons. The first Is that a decision at the Secretary's level has not l>een made 
on any of the programs USOE proposed for decentralization. Second, the tISOE 
proposal as revised in September IDTS assumed continuation of all categorical 
programs and did not analyze decentralization lu the context of the consolidated 
education grants proposal. To date, manpower requirements in connection with 
decentralization have not been fully analyzed regarding coat. 

«^cps taken to implemtnl deceniralizaUon poHcy from iU inception to daie.— 
In March 1073 Secretary Weinberger directed USOE to prepare ah extensive and 
comprehensive proposal for continued decentralization. The objective was to re- 
view all programs to (a) determine their suitability for regional administration, 
(b) identify the specific functions and authorities suited for decentralization* 
and (c) provide a rationale for centralized management where programs are 
inappropriate for decentralization. 

The uSOE decentralization proposal was submitted to the Department in 
May 1073 and revised in September 1973. This plan was resubmitted in response 
to a preliminary review by the Department. . 

The major additions to the plan were : 

1. Delegation of authority and OPS-type implementation plans or rationale 
for continued centralized administration for programs Included In the House 
1&74 allowance that were not in the President's budget request 

2. Inclusion of delegation of authority letters for programs already 
decentralized. 

a Procedures for allocation of funds to regions where no State allocation 
exists in law< 

4. Responses to specific questions raised in the preliminary review and 
revised rationale for some of the programs proposed for continued cen- 
tralized admlnUt.rat4o|t 
The revised plan 'added budget dotail$ regarding Implementation, as well as 
planning schedules describing major action-steps and setting completion dates. 
After the revised plan was submitted, a manpower survey was conducted to 
review staffing estimates previously made in the decentralization proposal for 
programs Identified as HEW priorities for transfer to the regions. 

The results of these initial analyses are now being used as a basis for decen- 
tralization planning In light of the education grants proposal as outlined In 
the fiscal year 1975 proposal before you, 

STUDENT ATD 

^ Mr. Obey. Also your bvidfret Himinatos money for direct lonns. sup- 
[pementary education opportunity grants, and a curtailment of work 
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X^^^ statement on page 18 or your reference, anv- 

in ^hat^Seit^ '"""^ "^"^ guaranteed student loans 

low^^;.?JS';J[^'iirfi'^^'* tftlking about the ability of middle and 
low-mcome people to finance their education— ^ - , 

1 ^° ^"^'^ '."^'''^^te that the BOO's program and 
^"^-S?^^ "^-^ finan^iaM 

S r «",c»"^ntly in. It was limTteJ ?o fuU f^A^ 
only and it w&s futid^ it a very modest levd w thkt rdiffitIS 
any measure provide for the base of support that would b^Kir^ 

The projection that we are indicatinir hero arid tho rSu^ 1?U^ 
on «n«nount which would allow the KJmum SeTthSM 
awarded which would be the $1,400, as you knowv 

Mr. Obey. Assumiritf we meet the full amount in BOG's. iriw wn 
every dun?, you want igr BOG's, what pei^^ntZ of studenufd^S 
across the counlry, the gap between what thef hav?ahd wliat^ 
need to go to school, woulS we be meeting if we dil& It we ^^^^^ 
lowed your recommendations to a "T.» ' ■ * 

* *t 9?*^,* ^ understand. I know what the figures are. I am iust in- 
Si^t*T/l"lTi^^ pon^nta A the neil'S ?h?t we 

K?i#« T?^* . T ^'^^ J®"** recommendations to a «T.» Is it a 
half! Is It a thirdt Is it 60 percent? AVhat is itf You must have a 
guess* 

\n^fri,^5!5T*r' y^tV** * and in the Commissioner's state- 
ment he did indicate that we would be providing assistance in varv- 
fea^ps's^iiliion students projected against an enrollment; of 

Dr. Otova. If I understand you, Mr. Obey-— - 

Mr. Obey. I am saying if you take the total pool of need which every 
il J^"* "ti*^*® to go to college in the Country has, take whit he needs 
to go to college and what he is going toW, what Is the gap I We are 
talking about the ideal world here. Thatls the only figure f am af^n 
I don't want any other figures. • " . , 

Dr. OmKA. I was going to see if you would accept soinething that 
^ ^^^^ accurate but maybe not quite \v%t you 

. jj? obtain from each of the institiitions that participate in the 
institutionally based programs a figure of need. That figure df need is 
wduced^p€ftijnt«gewlse to match ae appropriation take that 
figure of need nationally and use that to make the ptwjwtion that you 
requested, I think that would give you a more valid projection. 

Mr. Obby. That is fine. *^ ' 

[The information follows:] 
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Ther© U no accurate meaaure of totel need for atudent awUtance at the Ptmni 
timihtmreT^ the loBtitutlons' reaueab for funds for student 

fflanS^lft the campus-based programs. The best available m^^ftf^re J^J 
amount oi funds u^ed by students Tn these programs is the amount of funding 
rSomwen^^^^^ the regional panels. Each fnstTlutlon submits Its reauest for 
fSdstrthe appropriate regional office. Tlmt request details costs for all needy 
students at the Institution and deducts from those costs all P^Jtlnent resourcj»-- 
sScb as the expected parental contribution, the expected students* contrlbut on, 
and the anticipated amounts of basic grants, guaranteed loans. State scholar* 
sh W "tetafto 1^ received by these students. %he difference between the needy 
studenU* cosU and the sum of all their other anticipated resources Is the maxi- 
mum, after adjustment Is made for permissible administrative expenses, that can 
be reouested through the InstltuUonally based programs. Many lustitutlona re- 
ouestless than this maximum (perhaps because of lack of *^matchlng*» funds or 
perhaps because of thetr own perceptions as to the site of program they can 
administer responsibly). ) . * » ^ 

ApplicaHons for academli year 1074-75 are still being Processed, and the Jgui^ 
on uTe gross amounts requested by the institutions and fecomihended by the 
regional panels are still being refined. The preliminary returns showr hpweven 
that the gross amount requested by the Institutions was $2^ blUlohj of thU gr(ws 
request olily $1*9 bllHon represented a request for additional Federal funds, the 
difference between these t wo, figures ^represents a tariets^ of spur^?<w ;of fund^^ 
Institutional ^'matching'* contributions, repayments made to natlohal defect; stu- 
dent loan funds at the institutions by former horrowers, cash c^^^ 

^W*the ltd billion in new Federal funds r^frquested fay the Instlt^a^oijiS, the 

regional panels Judged tWkt 11.5 ij^Uo^wlll be nfed^ for 

based pr<«rams. As you are of course awa^e. the li?7f apprOprlaHon for lh6 

national direct student loan. coHege Worlc-studj^, and fctipp^^ 

opportunity grant programs will baused to tvAi thia recoaha^ndw am^^^^ 

Institutional application which would relate to any fuhds appropriated for 1075 

has yet been received. ^ 

Mr* Obey* Just one other question/ 

BOO rORMS AKD INCOME JTAX HmmNS 

Mrs. Green asked Secretary Weinberger when he was here a <50uple 
of weeks ago whether or not in fact anybody who applied iov BOffs 
was required to authorize OE to review Jr income tax returns. 

Dr. OrxiNA. We know of no such case. 

Mr. OnBY. You dont. 

Dr. OrnKA. To review their income tax returns. 

Mr. Obey* What I am saving is simply this : I think, for the record, 
you ought to outline what Is on the BOG form in that regard, w^hat a 
person is letting himself in for if he does sign, that form. Then I 
would ask you» do you really think th^t requirement ought to be there! 

Dr. OixTiNA. I would like to answer the questioni sir, in the context 
of 2 years because the form was altered between the 2 years that are 
talking about. We did change the lanoruage and the present form which 
will be used for the new applicants for the acade|nic year upcoming is 
a quite different language so for the record I would like to supply 



Mr. Flood- Why don't we have the original language and then show 
the change. 
Dr. OrriNA. Yes. 
[The information follows:] 

From 1^73-74 application form : 

We certify that we have read this application and that It Is^acciuate and 
complete to the best of oar knowledge. We authoriie the U.S. Oom- 
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miMloner of EducAtJoii, or bis representAtiv^, to obtain from tbo District 
Director of Internal Revenue with whom It was Hied, a copy 6f tb^ tVli 
Fedmt income tax return upon which the computation of expected family 
contribution la Used in order to verify the foregoing atatement We further 
agree to provide, if requested, any other documentation necessary to rertfy 
inlorinatton reported on tbls form. 

From 1974«7tt application form ! 

We certify that we hare read this application and that it is accurate and 
complete to the best of our Itnowledge. We agree to provide, \t re<iue$ted» any 
documentation, including a copy ot our 1073 Federal income tax return, 
necessary to verify information reported on this form. 1 understand that the 
results of the eligibility calculation may be released upon request to appropri^ 
ate State student (Inanclal aid agencies. 

Mr. Obey, ^Vhftt is the policy under the new language ? 

Mr. McimiBAD. I think we should get that on the record tight now ; 
that is, under the policy we are following now we will not be empow- 
er^ to go to IKS to get anybody's income tax retdrn. The language 
says to tlie parent who signs it, "If we halve r(^^Ti t<> qu^tioh tnls 
information that you have we would like to have the information thrt 
you gave IRS.-* 

But We would g6 back to thia patent to ask for that inf6tmatio)i« 
There is no authority whatsoever for us to make any reoueat to IRS. 

Omit. So what you are saying is^ if you think there is some irreg- 
ularity you write the parent back and you say, "May we have permis- 
sion toco to IRS?" 

Mr. Mt3TRHEAD. No. We write the parent back and day, "Can you 
provide additional information and if you need to, send us a duplicate 
of the information you provided IRS, do so." 

Mr. Ftxk>d. If the gentleman will yield* within the last week or 10 
days I had precisely that kind of thing, based upon the gentleman's 
question and based upon your answers, especially what you just said, 
. Scott y, now, in writing. They were very satisfied. 

Dr. OrnKA. We did drastically modify our policy, Mr. Obey* 

Mr. Obkv. If you did I think that is fine. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. \ 

NUMBER OT SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Mr. MiciiKu Somethin$f that intripites me is the reported continuing 
decline in the number of local school distticts— from lll^SSin 1943-44 
to 19,339 in 1968-69 and then on down to 16,614 in 197^78. Do you 
expect this trend to continue? 

Dr. Otttna. The number of school systems in the U.S. declined from 
111.383 in 194^M4 to 20,440 in 1968-60. There were further decreases 
to 16,956 in 1972-73 and 16,698 in 1973^74. While some fiirther de. 
creases nre to be expected, particularly in some Midwestern Stiit^ with 
many school districts, the rate of decline will be much less rapid than 
in the 1950^8 and 1960's. 

TITTJB I COMPARABTtaTY REQtrTREKEKT 

Mr. Micim,. I want to ask you, too, about "comparability^* in the 
title T programs, Am T contact in my understanding that school dis- 
tricts hav<^ fo spend "comparable'* State and toc«l funds in all schools 
befoi'e' adding the extra compensatory Federal money, as a means of 
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ensuring that the Federal funds are actually used to buy additional 
services t 

Where are you now in implementing "comparability" and what 
problems have you run into along the way? Haven't you nad some real 
tix>uble in working out with the States the kind of data, bookkeeping, 
that is required to show "comparability"? 

Dr. Ottina. First of all, it should be understood that there is a two- 
fold standard of comparabilitv which each title I school is required to 
meet. Each such school must have a ratio of children to instructional 
staff of not more than 6 percent in excess of the corresponding ratio 
for all non-title I schools of the same grade level and an expenditure 
per pupil for such staff equal to at least PS percent of the corresponding 
expenditures for all non-title I schools. 

The comparability regulations were revised in June 1973 to provide 
fewer and simpler criteria. With the full implementation of those 
regulations on October 1, 1978, relatively few problems were encoun- 
tered. Our most recent information based on reports from the State 
educational agencies indicates that only 44 local school districts have 
failed to demonstrate the comparability of their title I schools. 

FROBLEMS OP MIPDLE-IKCOME COLLEGE STUDENTS 

Mr. Michel. WeVe seeing more and more articles these days i^nd 
getting more and more letters from parents and students about the 
escalating costs of higher education, and the problems students are 
having in financing their educations. Middle-class families appear to 
be really "frozen-out" of grants, loans and scholarships* What can 
you tell us about what you are doing to deal with these kinds of 
problems? 

Dr. Ottina. The three college-based programs, college work-studyf 
supplemental educational opportunity grants, and national direct 
stuaent loans, provide funds to eligible students with specific types of 
financial need as broadly defined by the law, that is, "greatest 
financial need," "exceptional financial need," or "financial need". The 
funds in turn are provided to students who in the judgment of the 
institutional financial aid officer have the requisite type of need. In 
actual practice, these decisions have apparently had this impact. In 
CWS, 30 percent of the funds have gone to students whose families 
have adjusted incomes of between $7,600 and $14,999, whereas 4 per- 
cent of the funds have gone to the $15,000 and over category; in 
SEOG, 16 percent of the funds are provided in the $7,50a-$14,999 
category, and less than 1 percent to the $15,000 and over category; 
and m NDSL 37 percent of the funds go to the $7,500-$ 14,999 cate- 
gory, and 7 percent to the $15,000 and over category* 

The guaranteed student loan program is tor all eligible students 
who can show financial need beyond BEOG and the family contribu- 
tion, About 49 percent of these loans go to the adjusted income bracket 
between $7^500 and $14,999 while 19 percent go to the over $15,000 
bracket. 

The basic educational opportimity grant program, by its nature ais 
an entitlement program, is not meant to be a middle-class impact 
student assistance program. Instead, it is designed to bring every 
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eligibk student up to what might be considered **middle-income'* 
levels as pertaining to student assistance moneys. While the nrogram 
iini)&cts on families whose incomes might be considered ^middle- 
income," they are generally families with several children and whose 
income could not be considered "middle-income'' when compared to 
other families with the same family income but with only one child of 
school age, 

We are taking stops to increase lender participation in the guarah* 
teed student loan program and have submitted proposed legislation 
which should provide additional funds for students from middle^ 
mcome families. In addition, the expansion of the Student Loan Mar^ 
Iceting Association in its purchasing and warehousing of loan paper 
will provide additional funds for lenders for purposes of student 
loans. 

I want to add that the figures I used are f rom an OE-ACE spoil- 




justed income would thus be equated with a gross income range of 
between $ll,T0a-$20,0OO. 

FOIXOW THROTJOH PHOORAM 

Mr, CoNm \Vhen and how did the Office of Education decide Fol* 
low Through was an expeiimental or demonstration program f Did 
you consult the authorizing committee? 

^Dr, OrnNA. When the legislation for Follow Through was being 
planned, it was anticipated that the program would be a "Follow 
Through" primarily for Head i-'tart children and would also be a 




Jion, It w-as decided that the U : of ^h^< limited moneys would bo 
to make the progriam a research m^. dt i Wiopmont one which would still 
focus on low-income children but would seek to find the best ways of 
educating these children. 

Budget justifications submitted to the Congress for the program 
have indicated that it is a research and development program, 

A»xr. CoNTR. Last year yoU inserted in the record of the hearings 
some prehmmary evaluation results. One of these sho^ved that Follow 
ThroUgh's effect improves with each succeeding entering class. For 
the record, will vou provide as full a report of that evaluation stadv 
aaisnowavauable. 

[The inforraation follows:] 

We can pmlde the foHowIng syaopetef FeUow Through is an experimental 
profram deslgaed to Inveatlsate a variety of approaches to Increase the acbtete- 
men t of disadvantaged chUdren in kindergarten tbrougb third grade. l*went^- 
two different educational models are be|ng developed Wd tested, most at several 
sites. Each model Is designed and monitored by a sponsoring gronp, such as 
a university or an educational ^research laboratory, and is Implemented by means 
of a grant to a local edncational agency. ^^^^ 
desliraed by USOE Is coUecHng data tn S6 projects to 
amesa ten of the models, as weH as measure the effecta of the follow Through 
experience on those disadvantaged children with and ^without Head^rt 
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Though there are 170 local projects and approxliuately 90,000 ^atudeots In Fol- 
low Through, not all are Included In the national eTaluatlon. Additional evalua* 
tive evidence Is provided by niOdeVa aponsora and by local ^hool district^ 

The ultimate effectWenesa of Follow Through will be determined by the degree 
to which U has fostered development of succeaaful approaches to early dilldhooo 
education of disadvantaged children. While It Is too early to draw flnal conclu- 
sions, the evaluation evidence doea suggest that some models are more effective 
than others. The magnitude of the effects, their stability over time and their 
consistency under different conditions are still being studied* 

The national evaluation Is designed primarily to Identify which approaches 
are successful in producing educationally significant gains in areaa ftuch as 
cognitive achleveuenti achievement motivation, self-esteem and locus^f-controi 
(that Is, feelings of competence about one^s ability to Influence important 
events In his life). The national evaluation Is longitudinal and Involves four 
entering classes, called cohorts, ot children. In general children are tested as 
they enter school (either kindergarten or first grade), at some intermediate 
points, and when they leave the program at the end of the third grade. The toh 
lowing chart shows the progression of children involved In the evaluation 
through the grades by cohort and by school year. / 



l96$-;o 1170-71 1171-72 IW-7J ll7»-74 1174-7$ Iff^-H 



Cohortl.*... K 1 I $............. 

cohorti K j I J*::::::::::;::::::::::::::;::!: ^ 

Cohorts i| I r*'"*T.\'!;;!:.*:: 

cohoiti.. ^ | -.|.—..r...| 

As can be seen in th^ foregoing chart, only a few children have graduated 
from the program to date. 

Fot technical reasons, the best cohort for judging model effectiveness la cohort 
3, which completed the first year of Follow Through in spring of 1972. The 
reaulta can only be interpreted as suggestive because the only d^ta which hare 
been analyeed for this group are the scores at the end of the first year tfi school 
The results show that there is substantial variation among models with respect 
to the various outcome measures. The findings are summarised in the table Deiow« 
The first column shows the number of models for which Follow Through children 
score better than non-Follow Through comparison children to a degtee thlt t$ 
educationally significant. The second column shows the number of models for 
which comparison children do better than Follow Through children and the third 
column shows the number of models for which the differences do not appear to 
be educationally significant. 

Sanmiry of 1-Yr Efficts fef Cohorts 



rr b«tUr NFT btttjK 

MtisBrt tf^ifiNFT thiarr 

Wttft rim tchimminl tnt { 0 

MATHWWlm 2 I 

MATrMdlni 4 1 

MATnumb«n 4 I 

AcMivtmtfll motivttJon ^ I | 




iMUf OfMntTOll - 

locwofcofitfolll } 0 

AbMfilMiim z 0 
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^ as children progress through «chooK For 

models which hate shown positive effecU on coRnttlve sklUd after 
K«tf r ^^^^ generally fieress eaHr academic achievement. Other models, which 
n? « hI^^^^^S^^'^^^'P^^*'* kindergarten, may produce positive effects 
at a lajer t me. Conclusions about the effectiveness of various models In the 
111 h # ^J'^^^ upon the results of cohort 3 after third grade 

With supplemental Information from other cohorts. 

^J^II^P paints and teachers suggest that communities have positive 

regard for Follow Through programs. Follow Through parents report aHbigher 
degree of involvement In school and community affairs than do non-FoUow 
Through parents. In addition Follow Through teachera Indicate satisfaction with 
the methods offered by Follow Through. Findings are mixed with regard to 
how Important teachers vieiv the parents' role fn the education of the child. 
For the most part, the above findings of positive parent and teacher effects are 
relatively stable across the tlrst three cohorts. 

It is emphasised that the above statements are not conclusive, but they 
^^^»t a trend to be examined over time. Stronger evidence on the effects of 
Follow Through will be forthcoming over the next few years as more cohorts 
of children complete the program and data from all sources are analysed. 
.^^^'£P'' J^^'"^ foregoing results and others will soon be available from 
the Office of Education. 

COOPEIb\TlVE EDUCATION 

Mr. CoxTE. What kinds of businesses are participating in the co- 
operative education program ? 

Dr. OrnxA. Every tvpc of business endeavor inchidin^ such areas 
as banking^ retailing, advertising, public relations, publishing, market- 
ing, transportation^ and communications. 

Jfr. CoNTE. Do you know if there is any significant participation on 
the part of small business? 

Dr. Ottina. Yes ; hundreds of small businesses located in every State 
in the Union are participating in cooperative education programs 
currently being sponsored by more than 800 postsecondary cofieges, 
universities, and vocational mstitutions. 

VETERANS 

Mr. CoxTi:. On page 66, the justification indicates that changes are 
being considered in the way veteran's educational allowances are 
treated m considering eligibility and level of award under the BEOG 
program. What changes are you making ? 

Dr, OrriNA. As you may be aware, the law requires that we con- 
sider such indicators of financial strength as the inconie and assets of 
the family in the Family Contribution Schedule. Another factor to be 
considered is the "eflfcctivc income of the student" which is defined by 
law to be any amount paid to or on behalf of a student either under 
the Social Security Act which would not be paid if he were not a stu- 
dent and one-half of any amount of educational benefits paid through 
the Veterans' Administration. For the 197a-74 academic year, the 
amount of these Wnefits are included as a 100 percent contribution in 
the calculation of the "expected family contribution." 

There are, however, a number of modifications in the formula which 
will be ujvd during the ie74--76 academic year. One of these revisions 
has to do with the treatment of effective income of the student 
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For tho 1974-75 academic year, in those cases where the allowable 
deductions from income, Federal taxes, Uvinfif expenses, unusual ex* 
I>enses and employment expenses, exceed the iamily income, a deduc- 
tion is made from the effective income of the student to offset this nega- 
tive amount. 

vmxRANS^ oosT-or-iNernticnoN phooram 

Mr. CoNTE. Why does this long-overdue move preclude institutional 
assistance such as cost-of -instruction grants? 

Dr, OrriNA. This chance in the treatment of veterans' benefits in tHe 
determination of eligibility and level of award for a basic grant is 
consistent with the administration's policy of continuing to concen* 
trate funds directly to students, including veterans, to assist them irt 

Sursuing a post-secondary education. The veteran will receive moj^ 
irect benent through educational allowances paid directly to him 
rather than services which might be provided by the institution. The 
priority therefore is to continue to increase direct aid to the veteritn 
and not the institution, 

Mr» CoNTB. One of the other reasons given for riot requesting cost- ^ 
of -instruction funds is that the program "rewards those institutions 
that have done the least for veterans in the past'* • ♦ ♦ Isn't the poii^t ^ 
of the program to get th<we institutions to do more t 

Mr. Ottina. Yes ; in part. Howeveri the 10 percent growth factor iii 
veteran enrollment required for participation, has tended to make it 
more difficult for the school that nas recruited and educated veterans \ 
to become eligible, I would reiterate that the program gives inadequate / 
recognition to past or present efforts of institutions to recruit veten^ns, 
and in some instances penalizes those that have made extensive efforte* 
Mr. CoNTE. What can you tell us about ^he kinds of cousellng (Mid 
tutorial prbgriams that have been carried out under this program! 

Mr. QrriNA. The veterans' cost-of-instruction program was first - 
funded this year. Most institutions did not fully develop the required 
services until after the beginning of the academic year in September* 
We will not collect our iirsl report of operations until after the close of 
the fiscal year. Information on institutional services for veterans 
should be available before September 1, of this year. ■ * ■ 

Mr, CoNTB. Do you have any information on such pro^rrams in in- 
stitutions that have not gotten cost-of-instruction awards? 

Mr. Othna. No; not really. We do know that all educational coun- 
seling has improved significantly in recent years with the profession- 
alization of counseling. However, we have had little reason to Collect 
such data from this group of nonparticipating schools. 

VETERANS EKROIXKENT 

Mr. Coxra. Do you have data on the numbers of Vietnam veterans 
enrolled in institutions of different kinds — private universities, pub- 
lic^ community colleges, and so forth f 

Mr. Ottin^a. Yes; we do for the last full academic year— 1073. I 
would like to provide that for the record. 
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[The information follows:} 

Of th« Teterans enrolled in higher edacfttlon : 
Ihibllc lQ8tltY)tions— 75 percent : 

3d percent community colleges. 

40 percent State coUegea and unlveraitiea. 
PriTAte tn«titutlOD«r-25 percent 2 

6 percent Independent collegea. 

26 percent private onlTeraJtiee. 

WORK-STUDY 

Mr. CoxTB. Last year when we looked at the work-study program, 
Dr. >[arland promised a study of job opportunities for students out- 
side of t ho program. Was it done I 

Dr. OmxA. An evaluation of the college work-stndy program was 
conducted by the Bureau of Applied Social BesoarcK of Columbia 
Univoi*sity in 1971. Since the report dealt with jobs-types, opportuni- 
ties, impact^ and so f orth-^for CWS students^ no further job study yas 
pprformed under the direction of CWS staff either within or outsjde 
the ^>rogram. We are not aware of any other study of job (Opportunities 
outside the program. It is possible that such a study miay have b^n 
undertaken by some other administrative unit within the Education 
Division. A study of job onport unities afjart from the CWS program y 
could properly have been aevcloped within the Department of Labor. 

STUDKNT AUy BlTOOKT 

Sfr. CoKTC. The College Entrance Kxamination Board's recent sur- 
vey shows college costs rising 0.4 percent this fall. Now. overall your 
budget is closing off different kinds of grants to institutions and re- ? 
ducing work-stuay and supplenieniar;^ EOG's. Isn't this going to ^tit" 
S'tudents in a wrina:er~witn rising tuition and fewer ways to get some < 
holpbevondBEOG? 

Dr. Ottixa. You arc of coune aware tliat the President recently 
signed Public Law }>.V269 removing the needs test for guaranteed 
loans for families with adjusted gross incomes below $15,000. We feel 
that this will have a significant effect in stimulating the supply of guar- 
anteed loans. This stimulus, coupled with the fact that the Student 
Ixjan Marketing Association is just now coming fully into operation, 
should be of tremendous assistance to BEOG recipients in meeting that 
portion of their costs for which the basic grant is not available. 

Mr. Flo()D. Thank you very much. 
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MoNDAy> Aprii/ 8, 1074. 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
WITNESSES 

ROBEBT B. WBEELEBi ACTING DEPUTY COMMiSSZONEB FOB 

SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
»B. JOHN B. OTTINA. . COMMISSIONER OF EDVOATION 
DB. JOHN H. RODRiatJEZ, ACTING ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER FOB 

C0MFEK8AT0BY EDUCATION FBOQRAMS 
DB. JOHN MOUNAi DIRECTOR, DlVISiON OF BIUNGUAL EDXTCA- 

TION 

R08EMABY 0. WILSON, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF FOLLOW THROUOH 
THOMAS J. BURNS, ACTING ASSOCIATE COI^SdlONEB FpB STATE X 

AND LOCjiOL fiaDUCA,TlOM 'J- ^ ■ 

WALTEB 300AN, DIBECtOB, DIVISXON OF TEOHNOLOOY Ai«).EN- 

VlBONM«NTAJi EDUCATION ^ ^v. s . > - < 

JAKE$ stiiaJuTB, liiBi^ dW&# :6F >|ttr<j^^, to 

NUTRITION AND HEALTH FRO^RAiTO " • V / ! - > 
D]^. BERMAI^ tit. OOLD^lSRd^ ASSOOXATi (K>MMt8S»)iN^R I^R E4&^ . 

EDUCATIONAL O^FORTUNttt FROttRAMS ' ^ ^ / i s h 
DR; AU^ L^ ^OLLOWAt, D2RmO»; > f 

JAKES ik/ Roberts; EE;Ectrri7£iOFFrcsR for scHOOL^^efYstsMs ''U 

DR; JOBir W* EVANS, ACTING DEFUTY pOMMISSMlfFiB, OFFICE OF i 
VLASmfXtfQ "'■v -j^' ■ < ^-v^^^ -^^l 

CORA BBEBE, ACTING BUDGET OFFICER ' 
THOM^\S McNAMARA, BUDGET ANALYST ^ 
RENBA HICKS, BUDGET ANA r^YST 

CHARLES MILLEB, DEPUTY ASttSTANT SECRETARY, BUDGET ^ 

Mr.Fi/^oD.Thecommitt^willcometoordetr^^ ' 

WITNESS iNtRObuOTlOK ^ 

Now we have elementary and secondary edu(^tion. The pr^nt^ipn 
will be made by Robert R. Wheeler, Acting t>eputy Comr^issloner for - 
School Systems* 

We have your biographical sketch, ifr. Wheeler, which we will ' 
place in the record at this point. 
[The biographical sketch follows:] 

, BlOGBAPBIOMi SkSTOB m • 

Name: Robert R. Wheeler. ■ 5 >^ 

Position : Acting Deputy Commissioner, Bureau of School Systems. - . ^ - 
Birthplace and date : Omaha, NTebr., AK^ril 10, 1021, 
Education: 

Undergraduate d^ree, Lincoln University^ Jeifferson City, Mo*, BIB., 1048. 
Master of science degree, Ck>lumbla Unlrerslty, New York, in the fteld oi 

guidance and educational psychology. v : - 

Additional graduate \tor1c in the field of educational peychology, and educa* 
tional administration 2 
University of Kansas City. 
University of Kani^as. 
University of California at Berkeley. 
^Honorary doctor of laws degrees-Lincoln University.' 
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Experience 1 

I'reient : Acting Deputy Commissioner, Bureal of School Systems, 
1072-74: Associate Commissioner for Elementary aod Secondary Education. 
1971-72: District Superintendent, Division of Urban Education, Kansas 
City, Mo.» schools. 

10^10] Assistant Superintendent, Division of Urban Education, Kansas 
City, Mo., schools. 

390^^-^ : Director ot Urban Special Services, Oakland, Calif., school district 
1062-^: Director of Special Scholarships, Kansas City schools. 
1962 : Vice principal, Kansas City schools. 
1966-^61 : Counselor, Kansas City schools. 
194S-^: Teacher, Kansas City schools. 
Association memberships: Vlce^resident, Missouri Council on Education. 
Member: 

Executive committed Kansas City chapter of Missouri. 
Association for Social Welfare. 

American Association of School Administrators, - . 

Missouri Association bf School Administrators; 
National Education Association. . » 

MIssbliH Education Association. 

Education council, chamber of commerce. % ^ - 

National panel Amerlc^atxArWtratloii Association. ^. I'S 

Hotary Club of Kansas <>ity, Mo. : / 

Mr, F*LpoD, Is there anybody here ypii want us to meet? 

Mr. Wheei^r, Mr. Chairiuani you know Dt, Ottina^ the Commis- 
sioner of Education, of course. On my left is Mrs. Ruth HoUoway, 
director of the right to read program, and next to her is l)r< John 
Rodriguez^ acting associate commissioner for compensatory education 
l>rograms. On my right is Mr. Tom Bums^ acting associate coti^mis- 
sioner for State and local educational programs and next to him is 
Dr. GoMberg, associate commissioner for equal educational oppor- 
tunity programs. 

We nave brought these people along in the interest of furnishing 
the committee with the most complete, the most accurate, and the most 
informed testimony possible^ 

Mr. Flood. I see you have a prepared statement here. How do you 
want to handle it? 

Mr. Wheieler. I would like to begin by reading flie statement and 
then we will be available for questions. 

Mr. Flood. All right. Suppose you do, 

OFENINO STATEMENT 

Mr. Whkeler. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I 
welcome this opportunity to appear before you on the elementary and 
secondary education appropriation. This appropriation which since 
1966 has funded the bulk of the Office of Education's support for local 
public schools is undergoing extensive revisions to better serve_ the 
chiidien and teachers of this Nation* 

The drastic change from 1974 in funds requested in this appropria- 
tion results from a proposal to consolidate many of the activities 
previously funded here into a proposed new appropriation, elementary 
and secondary grants consolidation, to be authorized by new 
legislation. 

These legislative proposals now pending before the Congress would 
restnicture the present mode of Federal support in elementary and 
secondary education. There are four major objectives: 
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To allow for better planning and budgeting by State and local 
officials; 

To increase the flexibility of school officials in meeting local 
priorities; 

To achieve greater equity in the distribution of Federal assist- 
ance; and 

To simplify the administration of the programs. 

No funds arc being requested under this appropriatipn for titles I, 
III, and V of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, and title 
III of the National Defense Education Act, $ince beginning with a 
proposed 19Y4 supplemental for the^ school ye^t 19t4^76. these acWv- 
ities as well as environmental education and nutrition ana health have 
been submitted for inclusion under consolidation. In addition, no funds 
ar^ requeued for drug abuse educationj^reflecting the termination of 
Office of^ducation funding for this proCTam. r v. 

Aye are;.t^tte$t% )n tbie budget jreouest befoje.yojj . / 

and will propose an amendment of $40 milli6n more for varlQUSC^fct^ r 

topical jpttigrams u Thte ls:ai^>increaa(e"of ^ 

18^5,000 from the comparable m4.)^9ced »apptx)priatlon Jev^lr v 
of $l43,72tf,000. , / . , ^ ^ ..f ^< 

These funds will provide support for tiro activities previously 
eluded in this appropriation, the bilingual^ education^ pro«iamf<!!^^v>^^^^^^ 
thorited by title Vn <>f the Elementary and $e(^ 
Act (p<in<nng extension i Jegisiatf^ 

^ram, formerly authoriMd by the Economic Oppi^rtttnity Ac of W64,^ 

Some activities previously funded under eqtaoati(i^ftI deve^opn^ehtv ^ 
and emergency school aid appropHatlbn^ are pr6pk)6^ forincluaion ^' 
in this apnropriation. Hiese progrart^ which locuS on the elemehtaty/ -T^<f 
and secondary area are ; Ki^ht to Bead, authorii;^ under the CSoopetaf. \ 
tive Research Act; educational broadcasting pr<)iectd| authid^ INyJ - , Jt^ 
part IV, title ni, of the Communications Act of 19W^ and the ^ 
operative R^^rch Act; and Civil Bights Advisory Serviced, author*- 
ized by title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 

BlUHOPAL EotJOAtiON : 

We have recently been reexamining Office of Education policy in 
regard to bilmffual education. We are considering, a ^lumber ofap^ 
proaches to the education problems of children whose dominant lan< 
gua^ is other than English* You have before you a biidget r^ue^t 
of ^5 million for bilingual education and we will shortly b6 sub- 
mitting to you a budget amendment for an addition'al $$5 million to 
expand our current demonstration efforts in this area^ arid to carry ^ * 
forward our effort which are crucial to the succe^ of this pt^o^m. ' 

The Office of Education has been funding demonAratlon ptojecta in 
bilingual education since 1969. When thia pro-am bsgan^* there vi^as * 
little available in terms of instructional materials and trained teach^^ 
crs, therefore, projects were authorised to conduct curriculum de* 
velopmcnt and teacher training. ^ * ' _ 

The revised budget request of $70 million will support approxi- 
mately 260-300 demonstration projects and will placd ftaded emphasis 
on preservice and inservice training of educational personnel. 
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KIQBTTOIUSAD 

pM of oui* tilftjor activities is right to read, We believe that reducing 
illiteracy m the ITnitcd States req^iires both public and private re- 
sources, so our efforts in this area are meant to provide facilitating 
servi(ies and resources to stimulate educational instltutlonst govern- 
mental agencies, and private orgahizatlons to improve and expand 
their teadmg and literacy activities. In fiscal year 19T5, our request 
for this program is $12 million which will provide support for activi- 
ties to aid State education agency programs, to demonstrate the suc- 
cessful reading programs, reform teacher training and dissemhiat^ 
readmg information and materials. 

.Our work with the State education agencies has the goal of building 
the capacity of the States and the stimulation of their efforts to im* 
prove readmg achievement. We are doing this through State nee^ 
assessments, coordination and development of State reading plans, 
trajning of State and local agency personnel, and technical assistance 
activities. ' v ^ / 

Our reading demonstration activities are conducted In both schools 
and in community settings, including prisons, migrant centers, and 
libraries. As important as stimulating schools and communities to 
adopt successful reading practices is the modification of our teacher 
education programs, so that teachers will be better able to meet the 
individual needs of learners. After assessing their current reading 
education programs, grantees will adapt and implement components 
designed to produce positive change. 

In addition, right to read will initiate a number of activities de- 
signed to have a national impact. These projects include an adult liter- 
acy television program in English and Spanish j solicitation of the ef- 
forts and financial support of business and industry to set up on-the- 
job literacy programs; and the formation of right to read academies 
in community facilities whose volunteer personnel will spend 8 to B 
hours per week for 1 year tutoring adults with reading and literacy 
problems. 

EDtrOATIONAL BROADCASTINQ PROJECTS 

The educational broadcasting projects activity is desiwied to im- 
prove and extend the delivery of educational programs through the 
use of technology-based systems. Two subactivities are the educational 
broadcasting facilities program and educational television progi^m* 
ihg which supports the production and distribution of educational 
television programs. 

An amount of $14 million is being requested for educational broad- 
Ai^ll"^ P»*oJ«ct« in fiscal year 1976 which will result in a net decrease of 
$4,676,000 belovv the 1074 appropriation. This reduction is comp^M^ 
of a d^rease of $8,676,000 in broadcasting facilities and an increase of 
$4 million in educational television programing. This funding shift 
from expansion and improvement of noncommercial broadcasting fa- 
cillti^ to support educational television programing for preschooland 
school -age children recognizes the 12 years of support already provided 
for the expansion and updating of facilities and the current need to 
develop and fund innovative television programs reaching larce num- 
bers of educationally disadvantaged children/ 
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The $7 million ronnested for educational broadcasting facilities 
grants will assist in the improvement and expansion of 2A ETV sta- 
tions and t) radio stations. Support will also be given to help activate 
four iicw KTV Mon'onuneioial stations and six educational mdio sta* 
tions. This will provide educational tehn isioncovenigo to about 80 per- 
cent of the population and educational radio coverage to nearly 68 
peiTent. * 

The $7 million requested for educational television pix)grQming will 
support the development and deinonstration of educational television 
l)ix)grams designed to improve the acadenuo achievement of children 
and youth. Support of the Children's Television Workshop, the devel- 
oi>ei^ of Sesame Street and the Electric Company, will be continued 
and a limited number of new television-based pmgvams wi)l bo 
itiitiated. 

Tlio viability of this nontraditlonal appmch to education is demon- 
strated by the laigo audiences documented for Sesame Street and by a 
rectMit survey of educational bmadcasting stations which singled out 
Sesame Stieet as one of the shows they most pi*eferred to offer. 

civil* moilTS ADVISORY SKUVtCKS 

The Civil Rights Advisoi y Service progi am renders technical assist- 
ance in the pix^paration, adoption, and implementation of plans for the 
desegregation of public schools, arid niovides services and training for 
peoide to deal effectively with si)ecial educational problems occasioned 
by dosej^regation. 

For hscal year 1975, $21,700,000 is requested in the budget document 
before you, the same amount as the ^)revious year. These funds will 
support an estimated 160 projects serving approximately 7 million stu^ 
dejits, including at least 3 million minority group students, as com^ 
pared with U9 projects serving 6,090,000 students in 1974. In addition, 
an estimated 75,000 school peisonnel will bo trained to meet the prob- 
lems incident to desegregation as compared to 62,250 in 1974. 

h\ additioii to this $21,700,000, a budget amendment will soon be 
submitted rc<(ucsting an additional $5 million for Civil Rights Ad- 
visory Services. These additional funds would Ik; used to adoress spc- 
cial desc^gregation problems specifically related to bilingualism. , 

Fni,rj«>w TiiKoroii 

follow Througli is an experimental pi-oiiram designed to develop 
and test etfectivo ways of educating disadvantaged children in the 
early primary grades Twenty-two educational institutions de- 

veloping difrerent ajiproachos an<l 170 projects testing these approaches 
comprise tlie experiment together with a national evaluation 
component. 

The request of $^^5 million is a decrease of $G million from the 1974 
level, lellccting the i)hase(nit which bt^gan in fiscal vear 1974 and is 
scheduled to end at ttie close of the school year in l')7(, by eliminating 
one additional grade level each year, consistent with the experimental 
design. The group of children entering the program for the first time 
in Sept(Mul)ei' 107.^ were, thei-efore* the final group of new children 
lo enter the program. School vear 1076-77 will be the last vear of pro- 
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gram opemtlon. The phascout strategy will not result in tevnunatinc 
£mn>haioS currently enrolled in the program prior to the 

The evalua tio)i of the impact of Follow Through models on students, 
pai'ents, and jnstitntions will be continued during phascout. Data from 
tlie national longitudmal evaluation from sponsors and school district 
evaluations also will be used to make preliminary identification of ef- 
feclue models. 

.The overall effectiveness of Follow Through will be determined by 
the degree to which it has fostered development of suceessful ap- 
piwhes to early childhood education of disadvantaged children, 
n hile It IS too early to draw final conclusions, the evaluative evidence 
we have {low does suggest that some models are more effective than 
others, when Pol ow Through children are compared to similar chil^ 
dren lYeivmgother fonns of early childhood education: The magin* 
r ^ffe<^tf>.the stabihty over time, and their consistency un- 

derdiffei'entconditionsarestillbeingstudicd. 

Mr. Chaimian, it has been our pleasure to detail our plans in ele- 
mentaiy luid secondary education for you today. My associates and 
I will be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

AUTHORIZIKO LROISLATIOX 

Mr. Fi^D. Because the basic low hasn't been extended the committee 
IS deferi uig action on fiscal vear 1975 appropriations for most of the 
elementary and secondary education programs. 

In connection with the proposed budget the i-ecent Pi'esident's 
education message for these programs indicated that a supplemental 
appi-opriation reouest of $2.85 billion will be transmitted to Congress 
as soon as acceptable legislation is enacted. 

If legislation is not enacted by May 1, will you still recommend a 
supplemental budget request ? 

Mr. WiiEKtKR. Mr. Chairman^ 

Mr. Flood. Take a look at the calendar. What day is this? 

Mr, WiiEKLER. As you know^ the need for Federal support of these 
programs proposed under elementary and secondary education is 
very great indeed. And if it should turn out that the Congress in 
Its deliberations hasivt given us legislation by that time-^ 

Mr. Flood. By May 1 1 

Mr. Wheeler. By May 1— I think the sittiation will have to be 
examined and wo will have t« look to some other legislative measure 
to take care of the needs of the schoolchildren. 

Mr. Flood. Examine cai^fvdly. 

Mr. Wheeler. Examine cai-etully. Right. 

Mr. Fiiooo. Now the budget request currently before the committee 
amounts to $11Y million for elementary and spcondary education. At 
this time how much of this request is not authorized for fiscaM976? 

Dr. OrnxA. Mr. Chairman, I believe that title VIT? the Bilingtial 
Education Act, for which we are asking $35 million and have sug- 
ppsted another $36 million in the transmittal to you later is one 
program which is not authorized. And as I understand it Follow 
Through is not. I believe under section 413 of the General Education 
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Provision Act Follow Thvoujijli would bo oxtendod for another year 
becnuisc it is a program administered by the Office of Education. 

UlMNOUAri KDUOATIOJC VOVHT 0A8K 

Mv, Fi/0011. AVhat impact do you think the Supranc Court decision 
in the Lau case will have on school districts with large numbers of 
chihlren of non-English si>eaking families ? 

WiiKKLEK. Mr. Chftirnian, I think it is quite clear it does fasten 
atUHtional ivsnonsibility on the school districts. 

Mr. Ft/K)i\ Kspccially one \xiih large numbers ? 

Mr. AViiKKLKn, That' is right. What is involved is the need to tool 
up, so to speak, in order to meet this mj)onsibiHty. This effort is going 
to define itself in terms of an acceleration in the development ofsuit*- 
able materials. 

There is a very strong need for the training of teachers who can dis- 
charge this responsibihty. There is also a need to examine the educa- 
tional approaches, that is some of the pedagogy which is directed to 
bilingual education with a view toward disseminating successful 
projects. 

BILINGUAL CHILDRKN BKNKFITED 

Mr. Fr.DOn. How many schoolchildren do you estimate will benefit 
froju bilingual education ? 

ilr. WtiKKLKR. We know there are about 5 million childi*en who have 
a language other than English as the dominant language. We estimate 
that about 1.8 to 2.5 million of these will need some extra help if non- 
English dominance is not to become an impairment to their educa- 
tional advancement. 

ifr. Fix)on. I{ow many do you think would bo aided by the proposed 
budcet? 

iuv WiiKELKK. Wo would estimate that there Avould be about 240,000^ 
children who would be served directly under this program. If our 
present strategy of capacity building is followe<l, we wouRI bo institut- 
nig services which would ultimatety reach about-d million' children^ - 

lh\ Ottina. If I may emphasize the point Mr» Wheeler is making, 
the title VII program to date has never l>een viewed as a program 
whose aim it was to service and reach those throughout the Nation 
that were in need but ratlier programs that were at the time designed 
to find \yays to deal whli problems, to demojistrate effective tcchnifjues 
of meeting it. So the nuestion you ask 1 think is a very appropriate 
one for a fiituix* role Init not In terms of present circumstances, 

Mr. FuK)i). What jnstiHcation do you have for^the relatively small 
role in the Fedeial budget for bilingual education? 

Mr. WiiKKLKR. We thmk that the role is not a small one. To begin 
with, it is a Very heavy responsibility. Further, the requirements for 
instruction for bilingual children vary from locality to locality. It 
is also consistent with our policy of consolidation to leave the maxi- 
mum amount of Hexibihty and the inaximtun amount of choice to 
the localities wlien they design i)rograms for cliildri>n who have 
bilingual educational needs. 
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BlLlXOUAt KVAU ATION 

Mr. Flood. Last week here wo spent quite a bit of time making 
quite a big thing out of pro«iain ovaliiatiou. A big deal. Have you 
made an evaluation of the bilingual situation! If you have, what 
arc the major finding? 

Mr. WiiKfcu;R» At tlie pi^esent time wc aix* engaged in some syate* 
mat Ic evaluation, a scrutiny of the bilingual pix)gram, looking toward 
identifying those programs which seen\ to have the most promise in* 
terms of producing the desired educational outcome. This effort has 
been under way practically all of this year, but the study is not finished 
yet. Wc would expect it to be finished and distributed some time early 
in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Flood. Even so far, has the evaluation produced any major 
nndings, anything that sticks out? 

Mr. WuRBLEH. Up to this time there has been no systematic evalua- 
tion of the effect of the bilingual program on the learning of children, 
lliere have been some studies which tend to show that bilingual clnl- 
dren do profit from bilingual instruction when they are compared 
with their i)eer8. 

Mr. Flood. You arc going to finish the evaluation when? 

Mr. WiiEKiiEK. Our evaluation will be finished early in the next fiscal 
year. . 

Mr. Flood. Next fiscal year ? 

Mi\ WiiEKLER. Yes, at which time we hope we will have identified 
at least 10 successful practices in bilingual education which can be 
distributed, which are exemplary, and which are worthy from the 
standpoint of producing the desii*ed outcome. 

TOTAL BILINGUAL EXPENDITURES 

Timx>. For record, on page 57 of last year*s hearings ^ I will 
tell you what you do. Update that table concerning bilingual 
education, ^ _ 

Mr. WiiEKLER. Wry well. " ^ ^ ^ — • — ^-•-^-^^.^ 

[The information follows:] 

tSTIMATCO OeUGATIONS FOR BIUNGUAl EDUCATION ACTIVITIES IN THE OFflCE Of EOUCATJON 



flstitynr— 

" \%n 1974 197S 

SuppreminUfyMfvk«» \m \m m 

FoftowThrwfh.., , """ ySi VftHf rXii 

jQuf^^BjUftj^mlw rtfflodttlni !. . w 7i) 

cS*mwK«Vw«8^^^ "'^^ ^''^ 

uitf)^ rtsonrcM: $c^oo< library riiourcH la ' sS 

' mjv 141. m 4^2$! 
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BIMKOtrAL TELKVISIOX 



Mr. Flood. Take a look at page 26 of the jiistirications. You will find 
a reference there to $1.6 million for a bilingual educational television 
project. Take a look at tho basic law. Does tiie basic law, title VII, au- 
thorize these TV projects! 

Mr. WnKKi.F.n. it authorizes educational television programing. We 
have looked into that situation, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr* Fr/>OD. I bet, 

Mr, Whkklkr. As a consequence we have had some anxieties and we 
have shifted the funding of educational TV programs from title VII ' ' 
to the Kmergency School Aid Act. 

Mr. Fi/X)D. How much in total title VII funds have been used for 
educational television? 

Mr. MoiJKA. Approximately $3.1 million in total. 



Mr. Fr,ooD. For the record give us a State distribution of the bilin* 
guai edtication funds for fiscal 1974 and fiscall076.^ 
Mr. WiiKEi.KR. Yes, we can do that. 



tion program, there isn't a State formula. So we would be unaole to 
present that. But wo will attempt to project 1974. 

Mr. Ff /KID. Can you do this? Withm the rule of reason, can you 
estimate? 

Dr. OrnxA, Yes. 

[The information follows:] 
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FOrr^OW TrtHOlClJI rR(M3«A^t AXfTIlOKlZATIOX 

Mr. VuM^u. AYlmt is tlic status of auy Icglslatioji oxtemling the an- 
thoiization for thu Follow Thionfjh program 1 

Mr. \Vnr>:f>:tt. Hie FoUo\v/lhvo\i)j[li program h authorized 

Mr, Fu)oD. You are pi-ojiositig to extend tlie legislation, ai'en^t you I 
What is the status of the legislation I 

Mr, Whkki.kk. It expii'es June 30. hut it is in line for an automatic 
extension for another year. 

Dr. OmvA. liecause of the general educational provisions there Is 
not the necessity this year to continue tho authorization. So that yotir 
Appropriations Committ^*^ could consider such a request and mafie an 
appropriation without au extension of legislation. 

5fr, F i/)Of>. Is the adnunistration it^conunendingany niajor changes 
in tho Follow Through authorization or ai*e you simplv asking for an 
extension of the existing law? ^ 

l)r, On iKA. AVo ait> asking for some changes to the law. I wouldn't 
ilescril)e them as major. I would describe them as I'eflecting what the 
prograni has IxHMi rat her than major departures. 

Mr. FuHin, Vou are not asking for a mere extension of tho existing 
law then? 

Dr. OiThVA. Basically the answer to that question is yes, 

Mr. Vuxny, That is a good answer, 

I)r, ()i*ri\A, It is not truly a word for word extension. 
^ Mr. MiM.r:K, I niight add one word, Mr. Chairman, Fol Id w Through 
IS a\ithorized under the Kconomic Opportunity Act. The administra- 
tiou is nroposincf one piece of legislation which deals with the phase- 
out of OKO ana then we are submitting separate pieces of legislation 
for those programs which have been or aiX5 being delegated to the de- 
l^artments, includijig Follow Through. 

. . BILIXOUAri-KDUCATION TOTAL -EXi?ENDITtmE8 ^ * ^ ' 

Mr. Wheeler. Before receiving your next question may I add to the 
le^^ondJn responseto an earlier question on bilingual Education that 
might niakc it moitj informative. The question related to thesize of the 
role tho Office of Education wants to play in bilingual education. I 
should have addc<l— it is not onlv the bilingual education effort eup- 
norted by the $35 million, but there are other programs which also 
have bilingual education components. We have looked at this reeeriily. 
arul We know that we ai-e supporting bilingual e<lucation at a level of 
about $140 million. This does not mcludo the significant amount of 
effort in title I which is devoted to bilingual education, 

Foi.r/)w Timoroir prooram as experiment 

Mr. Fuxju. T\\^ budget i-efers to Follow Through as an exi>erimental 
program, Is that what the basic law specifically says or is that an 
administrative decision? 

Mr. WiiEEKER. At the l>eginning Follow Through started out as a 
response to Head Start, directing itself primarily toward measures 
which were intended to overcome the characteristic relapse which was 
experienced by Head Start students. However, it sooii l>«'^(L^e^5PPJH;iPSL. 
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to those of us in education that what wo needed to look at were educa- 
tional measures which would produce success in overcoming this rc- 
lawso and would also advance the achievement of early elementary 
school chUcjixjn, Follow Through then designed some discrete models, 
hopefully discrete at least where we would look at several different 
educational approaches and compare tliese with each other to see which 
was the most pit)ductive, 

Mr. Fix)OD. That is fine, I couldn't have said it better myselt But 
what IS the law on it ? What does the law say i 

Mr, Wheeled. The law stated that we were to look at ways in which 
wo could counteract the relapse in the Head Start program. The ex- 
periment grew out of tliis kind of mandate, 

Mi% FixK>u. Your position is that this is not an administrative 
decisioiK 

Mr* WiiEixER. It is an administrative decision 

Mr. Flood. You ai^ interpreting the law. 

Mr, Wjieklek. Yes> our interpretation is that we have the authority 
thoixj to conduct an experiment. 

Mr. Fix)OD. You say you have authority in law. That is your 
l>osition? 

Mr. Wheeler. Yes. 

ir.\l)ERSTANDI\0 WiTIt FOLLOW THROUOH 8POK60RS 

Mr. Flood, When the Follow Thi-ough projects were initially funded, 
what understanding was theit) between the Office of Education and 
the local sponsoi-s about the duration of Federal supix>itf What about 
that? 

Mr, Wheeler. At the outset, Mr, Chdirman, the sponsoi^s were very 
mucJi ftwai-o of the fact that we were conductmg a very important 
^exneriment. 

Mr; Flood. Duration is what I am concerned about. . .. 

Mr. ^ViiEKLER. I don't remember* 
^ . .tei^QlIiKA. Mr. Chairman, I think you will recall the initial pro- 
grams wei'cslartediiiOEO; - " ^ • ' 

Mr. Flood. When you started out wUii iheso people, what was the 
undei«tanding between you and the local people on the duration? 

Dr. EvAxs. I think it would be fair to say there probably was not 
the kind of explicit understanding between all parties that there 
should have beeri. 

The most significant thing to note in that history is that the original 
statement in the law was a very brief and general one, as Dr. Wheeler 
has indicated. But the significant thing that determined the course of 
the pi-ogram was that the initial appropriation within the Community 
Action program turned out, after a number of reductions made by the 
^Congress and subsequent decisions made by the then administration, to 
be $15 million for that program. It was clear that $15 million could 
not usefully be employed to addre^^ that large population in some 
direct service manner. Therefore, the emphasis in the program was put. 
as Mr, Wheeler has indicated, on an effort to develop a number oi 
model programs that would help redress the disadvantages of this 
population. It is almost certainly the case, that while OK did make it 
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clear that it was an oxi)orimeutal program with a torniiuutiou elate, 
many projects receiving tho fniuls both liopod for and in many cases, 
I am H\m\ believed it was a sonrcc of fundi>\r that would continue 
indefinitely. 

yOM.OW TIIROUOll TKOHNXOAI, ASSISTAXCK 

Mn FuHH), What stops have you taken to phase out Follow Through 
projects? For example, have you done anytliing ut all insofar as pro- 
vidnig tecbnieal assistance to these local scliool districts concerning 
the possibility of continuing these projects from other funding sources t 
For instance, you menrloned title I of the Element ary una Second- 
ary Educatio)! Act. Have yon talked to these i)eople about that! Are 
you ottering any technical assistance to show this can be done? This 
is a corapUcate({ operation. 

Mr. Whkklkr. There have been seveial communications with the 
local school districts indicating to thenj onr schedule for the phasing 
out of Follow Through. As a nuUter of fact we have asked for a re^ 
sponso from them so as to get a handle on the kind of needs they might 
have for technical assistance. 

Mr. FuMU). Anything in yet ? 

Mr. Wukklkr. Yes. We sent out 150 letters toschools who were being 
phased out. Wo have received 102 responses. Of tlio 102 which re-^ 
snoude<l 71, about 60 percent, indicated that they planned to continue 
Follow Through by putting it into their i*egular school program and 
supporting it fi*om\State and local funds. 

Mr, Fix)on. Do you expect any of these Follow Through projects to 
actually l)e continued under the title T program? 

Mr. \VHKKr.KR. Yes. We have that firm expectation. 
. /Mr. Fi,<K>n. Can you indicate about how many ? 

Mr. WiiKKi.KR. We couldn't tell you the nnmber of programs^. 
. Mi% Fjlood. But yon do think these will be continued f — ^^ -^^ -^ 

Mr WuKKtKR, I* don't think there is any question about it. 

Dr. EvAXs. 5[r. ChairmaUj you have expressed several times an 
interest in evaluation. Thei-e are some important evaluation findings 
relating to the Follow Through pi'ogi^m that will be available shortly. 
What tiny show is that the effort of this program to select a variet-y 
of models, some quite different froui othCi'Sj and test them out experj* 
mentally to see which are most etTective, is showing the results we 
would expect. Some of the Follow* Through nKnlels ai'e indeed showing 
in\pressive success in improving the achievement levels and attitudes 
of the chihlren. 

Hut as we would expect* some of the other models are not showing 
inuch improvement, and in some of the others it appeal's the children 
in tlK^ control gro^Ds were better off than those in the model programs. 
TJjis i.s the maux .vnson why it seems to us very inappropriate that 
Ihis ])rogrnm should be continued as it is. lt« purpose was to be an 
exi)orimental program. It has these documented variations in effective- 
ness, niul to continue it as a progtam would in effect amoimt to a deci* 
sioii to inci-ease Federal funds for programs and models for which we 
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have clear evidence that they arc not working. The task then is to 
select those that arc working, which we are trying to do, and get those 
nioclols and techniques into the other naajor compensatory programs, 
such as title L 

rohxjow Tumvon rvsoxso ovcix 

Mr. Vvodv. On page 35 of your budget justifications for Follow 
Through, you indicate $23,t07,000 of the request will fund activities 
in tlie school year 107&-76. Are you presentmg this request over a 2- 
year period? 

Mr. Whkeijck. That 1075-76 refei-s to the school year. So the school 
year would begin in 1976 and then of coui^se the school year ends in 
1076. 

Mr. Fu>OD. You ai-e not talking about 2 budget years ? 
Mr. WiiEELEK. No. 

Mr. FiXK)D. Take a look at page 35. Your activities them in school 
year 1074-75 and then $23,707,000 will fund activities in school year 
1075-t6.Thatis2years. 

Dr. OrriNA. Mr. Chairman, these particular projects were initiated 
and funded initially for different periods of time when they were 
started. So what has happened is that these are not two sets of projecta 
but Dtoiects that have different lengths of duration. 

M^r, Flood. I would hope so because you know m c liave been through 
this 2-vear funding business for the last couple of weeks with NIH. 

Dr. OrriNA. No, sir. Tlu\t is not the case. 

Mr. Flood. For the record develop further anything about the fund- 
ing cycle for the Follow Through project? 
iTne information follows ;] 

FoUow Through ordinarily forward funds program activities. As a result of 
a "cbargetxick*' to the program in fiscal year ld73, however, some program ac- 
ttvlties which ordinarily would have been funded from fis^^dX year 1073 funds 
for school year 1073-74 were deferred to fiscal year 10T4. In fiscal year 1974, 
therefore. It will be necesary to defer to fiscal year 1075 funding for certain 
program activities for school year 1074-715. 

~^^The remalnlDg amount of the fiscal year appropriation wni be used to 
fund, to the extent possible, the program's activities for schobV ^^^^ 
There are no 2-year.funded Follow Through program activities. 

RIOHT TO JtKAD PROORAH 

Mr. FiiX)D. On right to read you uits asking for $12 million. You 
say the goal of tins pit)gnuu is to eliminate fuuctional illiteracy for 
99 percent of the nopulatiou under 16 yeai-s of ago by 1980. Do you 
think that $12 minion n year for the next 6 yeais is going to enable 
you to achieve such a very worthy goal i 

Dr. Ottina. Mr. Chairman, >Ye are fortunate to have the director 
of the riglit to read program with us. 

Mi's. floi4/)WAY. Air. Chairman, I think it is necessary to differen- 
tiate between the right to read program, the $12 million line item, and 
the national effort. The motional effort has as its goal to prftctically 
eliminate illiteracy. 

As wo have conceived the right to read program it is a facilitative 
pro{?rain that helps to make i>ossible the changing of programs and 
the initiation of programs in various agencies and the private sector. 

O . ,„.._..^^^ _ 
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Mr. Flood* What I want to know right now is— you want $12 mil* 
hon. Very worthy and all this. Can you reach that goal with that 
amount t 

Mrs. HoLrx)WAY, Xo, because the right to read pmgram is not In* 
tended to reach that goal. The nationalright to read otfort is intended 
to reach that goaL 

Mh Flood, If more funds were available, could you i^ach that goal ! 

Mrs, IfoLfx^WAY, We could make more progress toward reaching the 
goal. 

t. 1^^;, OrriNA. I am sui^e. Mr. Cliaimam as yon are aware, there are 
literally hundreds of millions of dollars that are spent throughout this 
land in teaching reading. I think what Dr. HoUoway is suggesting 
\s that the goals of the right to read program are to help rhore effec- 
tively develop the use of those dollars rather than to provide addi- 
tional resources of money per se* 

Mr, Pr^n, Mere dollars in and of themselves will not do that? 

Ur, OiniNA* We believe that is true. 

Mrs. HoLixjWAV. I want to give an example in terms of the way in 
which we work with the State education agencies. Thev provide train- 
ing to riffht to read programs and local right to read ciirectcts who go 
back and utilize some of the concepts ana processes which leally im^ 
pact multiple programs at the local level. That is one kind of multi- 
plier strategy that we utilize. 

Mr, FrxwD, Take a look at page 29 of the justificatioiis on the right 
to read program. You show that funds for State education agencies 
(lecroascd from 1D73 to 1974. Bi^t then they go up again in 1975 to$5' 
million, flow do you account for that \ip and down business on the 
spenqmg rate? 

Mrs. IIoLfXJWAY. Mr, Chairman, we had initiated, you will irecAllj 
somo. demonstration niwrams to demonstrate effective practices of 
teaching childi^on and adults. We will phase those out this year. We 
are going to phase out some 60 programs this year, and those monies 
will be utilize<l with State depai^^^ 

-for the increa^jS Iff fiscal VearifiTo because we are looking at those pro- 
granis and trying to fincf out why they were effective, and we are shar- 
mg that with State education a^^encies, and they in turn will utilize the 
findings from those demonstration programs. 

Mr. Fwx)D. flow many of the State agencies are actively participate 
ing in the program? ^ . . 

M|u HoLU>WAV. To date 31 States are considered right to read Stated 
and in fiscal year 1975 we anticipate adding 10 more State^. 

Mr. Fr/xii). Why ami't all of the States active in the right to read 
program? 

Jfrs. Hou/iWAY. The primary reason is that with the strategy we 
Jiave devised we <lon't have adequate resources to reach all of them 
in one year, but wo do luu c plans by 1976 to reach all of the States. 

Dr. OrriNA. You may iwall also. Mr, Chairman; that we have for- 
warded to your sul)committee a request for ix^programing some funds 
which would take the $1.5 million you noted for State educational 
agencies and add funds to that. 

Mr. Ffiooi). OK. Wc know alx)ut that. 

Dr. OrriNA. So the dcci-easc^ tliat you noted there would not be there 
Q rith that itprogramiiig action. 
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Mr, Fi^D. The budget includes $760,000 for what you call "right 
to it»a(l academies." What will these academioa do and also whew will 
they bo located! 

Mi's. HoLLowAY, The academies arc existing institutions, existing 
faclHtie.s, public libmiy, comuumity centei-s, et cetera that will pro- 
vido vohuUeer tutoring services to adults through the day and in the 
ovwiings and weckvuiU to help tutor adults in skills of I'cading. They 
will be located geographically throughout the country. 

Mr. FuK>i>. As wo have found in many programs down through the 
years in the Department, do you have an advisory council for the 
right to read progran\ ? 

Mi-S, lloLixJWAY. No; right to i*ead does not have an advisoi7 coun* 
cil. At one time the National Reading Center had an advisory com- 
mittee called the National Reading Council but they are no longer in 
opei-ation. 

Mr. Flood. Are you going to have one ? 

.Mrs. Hou/>wAY. e do not have plans at this tinrn to have an ad- 
visory comjnittee. 

KDirCATlOXAL BROAIKUSTIXQ rAOlUTIliS 

Jlr. Fux)i). Ilei-e is a subject which you know this committee has 
bceii tt^mendously interested in from the very beginning— educational 
broadcasting. The budget itself pit)ix)ses a pretty sizaolc cut in the 
educational broadcasting facilities pmgram from $15.7 million in 
1974 to $7 million next year. We can read that only one way. Does 
that indicate the need for educational TV, educational radio is 
declining t 

Mr. AViiKELKR. Mr, Chairman, 1 doivt think it indicates that the 
need for use of those media is declining* However, our experience 
through the yeai'S has shown that the need for additional facilities does 
not merit ranking as high a priority as it did before. 

Mr. Uogan, is the du*ector of tnat program^ and might be able to 
jdd to that statement, 

Mr. FiSoD. IhbpgM^^^ . , . . ^^-^ -^-.w*...^.^^^ 

Mr. BooAN. I tnink tliat figure reflects the substantial success we 
have had in providing a signal for a tremendously increased number 
of peonle. What we are now experiencing is the need tn supjport' in- 
creased programing. You will note we are decmsing the facilities 
program fmn $15.6 million to $7 milUoui while we are increasing the 
programing side from $3 to $7 millioUi ix^flecting the fact that we 
nave i-eached in excess of something on the order of 75 percent of the 
|X)putation by signal. 

Sir, Flood. Your statement and your justification indicate thjkt edu- 
cational television coverage will i*each 82i)ercent of the ^pulation and 
educational radio will reach 68 percent of the population by the end 
of fiscal year 1975. Is your goal to i^ach 100 percent? If so, when are 
you going to get there ? 

Wheeler. That goal is 

Mr. Fix)0D. Is your goal to reach 100 percent ? 

Mr, WuBELER, The goal is to reach the n>aximum amount of cover- 
age which we could provide^ which is related 

Mr. Fi^^D. I know. I said 100 percent. 

O 
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Mr. WiiKRi.KR. If you consider that 100 percent- 

Mr* I hooo. I cnn't do better than that. 

Mn WiiKELKH. In this case 100 percent is 90 percent, Mr. Chairman. 
In other words, OO percent would be the maximum possible coverage, 
economically feasible to l)e reached by broadcast transmission. 

Mr. t Loon, When aro you going to get to where you want to go? 

Mr, Whefxeb. Wo think wc have substantially approached that iroal 
and can work towaiM reaching thogoal in snbsequent yeaw. But the 
poa! of providing a broadcast signalwhich could cover 100 percent of 
the population, which is it^ally 90 percent, does not have a priority 
higher than providing additional programing. 

Mr. Flooi>. Have you got a nice clean year you want to dust off for 
atargeti 

Mr. BooAX. The expectation is we will reach 90 percent with the 
broadcast signal via traditional broadcast media, but we have to move 
toward the utilization of other technologies in order to reach vour 100 
I)ercent. * 

Mr. FiXK>D. l>o you have a target date, a year ? 

Mr. BooAx. Our target date to reach 100 percent is 1980. , 
^ Mr. Fix)OD. For the record wc want information showing the num- 
ber and the dollar amount of all of the applications you have received 
and processed and the current backlog of educational broadcasting 
facilities grants for fiscal year 1973, 1974, and 1076. That will send 
you to the books. If you can do it, it will bo quite a show* ! 

Mr, BooAK. We will provide that for the record. 

[Theinformation follows:] 

tOtlCAnONAl 8R0AD€ASTINC FACIUnES PMOftAAI-PftOfat Of PROGRAM WQUISTS HSCAl VtAH WH* 

[DoflMimottnU in mjltiofii} 
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Ftscalyaar NumUri Amount Numbir Amouot Nvmblr AmMnt NvmUr AmiiI 



.*/i^yf?' wplicitiofli rKthrtd tlwmh Mar. ZL Wf (annMncWckiini data wil Mar. 25. im-^i 
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SUMMARY Of HHt>m AmiCAKOHS^FISCAL YEAR 1974 (AS OF MAR. 21, 1974) 
iOoDar amounti In miltonsj t 



■ ^ AmotinUr v Amo4iMof AiMiatel 

Tjrpa ol pro]a<t proftcti rt<u«it proJacU ra^iMil projects laquMt 

AdWaliofti.. . . . 21 $ia ^ M $3. J 57 tu 9 

Eipansfwi/ImprovtfBintJ.. W 27.0 43 3.0 13$ 3o!fl 

Tatit..... m 3M 7d " m MO 



I Fitimated as amounts chanct dill/ In proeaMlnt. 

« Amount ivajjibla iof obll|»tion from approprritlon of $IS.675,000 i» |ll,759.«57, Awards of $3,915,343 wort mida 
on sapL 14, 197j. 



v^: Mr; FM)O0.: In the lOWbUdget you itidncod the^mount forSe^ 
Street ^nd tha Klecttio Corapftny from $T million td $ft miUion^J 
never thou|*t I would live that long. 

In the Im request now^^^ to raise it back fco$7.milUoik ^ 

Here we go on the the it>Her coaster again* - ^ 

Mn \yHi:i5i.K». The $7 million wlu provide some funda to support 
new activities \vhlch \vil| be imdeftaken by CTTW of the 

ftmds will be used to begin development of additional' educational 
Iv programs. The children's television vi-tfrkshop now Has had rather 
sutx 3ful experience, and we think thoy menta chahc* try new direc* 
tions in using this media for instruction of the Nation's chiMien, . 
; Mrr ^ vixn. l m ncrt sure that came through clearly^ As^I u»^eg^x^^ 
stand hi iwer we are not increasing our subport for Sesame Sj&eeT^ 
And the K ^o Ck^ixiimiyf yf^ are askihir admtiorial fimda foi^ new 
children's f. ams. So I don't think there is ian up and down on 
Sesame and thv jSlectrio Gompanyi but t am n9t sureof thatii' . 

Dr. OrriKAi We are contemplating funding Sesame Street "and'the 
5!lectrio Company in total somewhere between $8 and $4 million. The 
exact apiount won't be deternfiined until the negotiations.*! ^i 

JVf^/.F|iqc^. You say that the legislative auIh6rily-r-you made quite 
Stpomt of thiiN^fot^ mippprtimg Sesame Sti^lmd^EIectrtdCoiA^^^ 
panv is the Codperat iveResenrch Act. 

Mr,WiiKKi.KRrYe& ^ ' ^ ' 

Mr, FiXKUi. Take a look at page 31 of your justifications, keeping in 
mmd what I just said yoti said. 

You indicate in youV justifications that those progran» were origi* 
nally considct^d as demonstration gnints but now will be considered > 
as service pit)gi^m3. If . these arc no longer demonstrationsi then )k>w 
are you gonig to continue them under the Coopei^ative Research Act! 
How do you do that? You cdn't have it both Ways, can you I Which 
came fii-st, the chicken or tlie egg? - 
— -Mrt4V*jiR>:u:a. Tl>o fact. that jthcse pjipgrftms may now be considered 
us service program*-- — — ^ 

Mr* Ff/Kiu. This is what 1 say. 

'Mr. Wh>>:uju Yes^ and the mam I'casoii for. t^^^ 
widecoverftgc that they ha vc^ ; v . ' * .... n 

itr, FfxwH). i kiioivi'butr you undeiirtand my quesHoii; Ymi" say they, 
lire one thing and now they am going to be something else.^^^ wfer : 
to a law. How are you going to do tRa^ynder that law? - - 

I)n OiTixA. Your observation isi l think^ a very good oner^ - 

Mr. That is w^r 1 made it ri« 
t > DrV OiTiXA- W^c^kave hutoriealU^ funded this under/ tfae^ Coopera^ . . 
;klp npM0m m^ ritill^leftfi^g^ to tl^a'p<)int where i^v actm^ fa^ 
this is becoming moitj and inomservice rather than dempnstratiom We 
diavo a ^uding set of legislation which is being proposed to t|ie<?on- 
"gress under which authority ..we ifould^md programs'litth'W^ 
^ Mr. FixK)!). Ymt told me you were going to do this under the Coopr 
-crative Research Act. * . ^ . ^ 
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OrnxA. Wc do not Imvo in place other than tho Cooperative 
lle^nrch Act, nn act tlmt wc bclicvo m couUl fund those pmgtjims 
with. Wo. believe they ai^e iniportftut and they should bo continued. 

Mr. VuxAK For the record I want a bit»akao\vji showing tho sources 
of fnndhig for Sesame Sti-cct and tlic Klectric Company for flscaL 
years ld73» 1974, and 1975, and in that include all of the sunport they 
a!*e getting from foundations, the Cori)oration for Public Broadcast^ 
iix^^ and all souiveis, including anything from the sale of ix»cord8» tvom 
books, tovsjCtcetera^ etcetera* . 

Mr. Wjikklkr, Wo have that information and can supply it for the 
■ itjcord..- • i , ^. V- 

(The infoimntion follows:] 

cHiioRtH*$ TitmsiCH woHKSHor mi>m w73-)s (^tsAMt $tmT m the u w>ic co.> 

■• ^ — . ■;■ ' , ■ ■ ■ — : — .7' _ ... ■ — . 

ictivHiM, Ft4«ri) M(tf tl^ney: ai , 

^f?^lf»ffi,.».....^..*./.„... J.,..., ^006,0CO S,QOaOW . <O0O,0OM.4OO,00O 

: CIVIL RiOim ADVISORY SERVICED 

Mr. Flood. Now on civil rlghti^ education/ f or (Sivill-Jghts ad^Hsdry' 
services the budget iB i^equesting $21.7 million, That i$* exactly the. 
saiiie amount appropriated la^t year* P6 these projects fehringe very 
much from year ^o year or do you continueip operate them in the same 
geographical areas of the country f v t i 

Mr. WiiEEMJi, As you kno\V* tne efforts im to this point in^ijesegre- 
gation have been concentrated in. the Southern part of th^ couhtryi 
We npNY think that Ihc emphasis should be changed to those localities 
which have tlie most pressing problems in d^jsegregation, 

Mr. Fux>D. What does that mean? 

Mr, WiiEEhER. So that — - 
* Mr. Fi/)0D. You are going someplace other than the South t 

Mr. WHEEfXR. Yes, . 

Mr. Flood. Go aljead and tell mo about it. - ' ' - 

Mr. Wheeler. Tlie^e pi-ograms will havp a, thrust somewhat diffeK 
eni from tlfe thnist they hkve MA up to this point.Terhaps Dr^ Qbld- 
berg can give you moi-c details about fhese programs. 
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Mr^ Goii)ft»«i; Mt^rChairttii^hi there *t^i» tinWe'w^^^ - ^ 

general assiBt^nce desegregation ^nt^ts^Tho ceiit^ra serving tl^ SUtea 
of Wa8hlf<gt<>rtrWtewmsiji^^ a^id Mlteouri^ ioteitAmplet w^.:^^^^ 

new.' ■ - ■ ^ ■■■■ ' '/ ■ ' ^ ^ '' ■ . ■ 

When we talked to this committee several yeai^s ago the coiK^ntra- 
tiofi of these university assistance centers was in the Southeask we 
had some in the Southirtet'p We indicated at that time^ we antlelp^ted^*--**^ 
requests for service ftbm otKer Statcft^ Thif has happehed;^^ 
have 31 State education departments that receive fiJl dr pjjirUal snp* 
I)Ort from this program to operate such a State unit thaVstiwivlthm 
the borders of that State. A number of these are in States p^het than 
those which were traditional with this progi*a m Avhert li Was mostly 
Southern and border Stat(». 

We have 103 institute that we will be operating thrbu«h uhiverst*: 
ties, short-term institutes for faculties of scliool systems, school boards, . 
and public officials who deal, with school board budgeta We have been ^ ^ - \ 
movniff northward and westward. 

Mr. Fix)0D, I low do theSo projects difler f rom tbeprojects supported 
by the Kmergency School Aid Acti What is the differencet 

Mr. GoiJ>BKRo. The Kmengency School Aid Act projects are wrvice 
i)h)jccts for children* 'ritle Iv projects, on the other handj are ^a^pacity r 
builders for t^achei^s to doal^^ jfth the problems, for school b(y^|:4>^f^' 
bers, for prinoipats. One is ah adult training program and the oth^t is 
for children, . V 

Mr. FiiOon. For- the record give us the geographic distribution of 
these projects for fiscal year 1973 and fiscal year 1974i - 

[The information follows:] 
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IMlXaiNDEI) 1073 fUMM . 

UK)t), Aldo' for th(^ i^ecord give lis Hio disti ibutioji of the 
$12,100,000 appropnated in 1073 and impounded. You remember it 
was obligated in 1074 inidei' this appropilation. Vou had better explain 
how these funds are being used and the time i)eriod in which they are 
going to bo used. _ 
[The InfoHnat ion follows:! 

$12,190,000 apptoprkkd in fttcal vear iOyS-^tkand for obUgoihn in flml 
I year lOH 

BlUngual education (f he«e funds wni he u«ed to fun^ approximately 
48 nej*' demonstration proj^ts which were orlglnany submitted v 
fiscal year 1073 and reaubmltted )n fiscal year 1074. We expect to 
award the grants in June and provide funding of the projects 
through June 1075) $0,870,000 ' 

ChiJdren*s television workshop (IHiese funds will Ue added to the cur- 
rent contract to help cover fiscal year lOfVproductlon costs of 
Sesame Street and The Klectric (Mmpany, through June 30» 1074 j • 1, 000, 000 

Environmental education (These funds will used with fiscal year 
1074 fundH to )}Upport new projects. We expect to award the grants ; 
In June a^d prpvlde f pn4Ii»« of the projects iVoy^ Juniei 1W5) :v 820, 000 \ 

Nutrition and he^U}i (The^ fund^ wiU be ui^ to coritiftUie 6r the ^ 
3d and Anal yeiir four demonstre tlon proj^ts which wei^e stait^ In 
fiscal yea^l072rThe period of time funded wUlVefrorn Jul/ 1/1^ : 
through -June 30, 1975).:-.v....^^...^..i-..v--- 500. 000 \ 

Total. ......w---^^^ - 12,190,000 ' 

PRpORAM V.VAttrATIOX ^ 

Mr, ttxm. With reference to last week^ di$cu^ion we had with the"; 
ConwissiQUer-^aM you were het'e^-on tfao subject oi evaluAtiph of ... 
the education prOgWms, for th0 repordf ^ifoVidiei li^i'df ih^ eVatuHM % 
studies that hav^ directly influence the bropoe^l^ rnid^^ t^^ 
and that havo influenced any of the^ docidions on recommending find* v 
ing levels.,-': . ■ - - ■ ■ ■ • , ■ ' " 

Mr. Wheei^r. All rights . 

[ThQ iiifornf)Htion foH - : 

Management declsiouM, including funding proposals are Influenced by many 
factors, one of which inay !)e Endings from evaluation Ktudles; Evaluation fln^^^i 
ings are imr^ortant and are carefully con»<idered, but there is seldom a dir^t ^ 
l'to-1 rela|ion»hlp l)ctween evaluation findings and ttindlng proposals or decisions.^ • 
Kvaluaf ion findini^, lire UKcd to uiWify or t^ipirove progratii nianagem^nt as well 
M«lo deteruilne finfrting^ leVeR fii rko^oltl6n bir fhlK ft-e^^^ iWo lidts. 

hist I iiMllcateK stiuU^^ which influenced progrdrii if(iii<jlf(i|^ lei^elsi List 11 indicatA< 
.stiullrH which Infmeucnl legislative pro|K>Hals and/or pro^rim iin^nagement. » ' 
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Other |>ro|K>8aU for budget redactions or tero fundtng (itemmed not from evalu* 
athn Htudle^ btxt front decls()ons About })rlor{Hef$ Iti the /ace of ItmlUxl rCHources, 
ur recoguUloti Umt mw programs had nvhleved their Hndted objective^ mid were< 
no longer needed, or the pcogrutn objectives could be !>ettor achieved tu other 
\vn.VK. For example, U was Mi thnt the Fnteral program for public libraries had 
ui'hieveil Its goat tml it was now upproprlato for Htnte luul local govern uienti^ to 
provide the nKwsary s\jpiK>rt* 

Thutf, the proiK3.^rtl to retpiest only $25 million for tlscnl year 1075 nft ^galilat 
the tiscul year 1074 level of $40,7 million. In the ca«e of the Follow Through pfo- . 
gram, this waij planned us an eMtedmenfat |)rogram. Now that the refiulU were 
hei'omlng available U was appropriate to phaj^e down or terminate the experiment 
rnther than continue it Indetlnltely, ej<pe<*lally since ft was found th^t tt mtmbee 
of the projects were not «nceos8fuK With reJ^ikn^t to the drug ftlU5c education 
progruni It was felt that the Federal effort had calle<l attention to the problem 
and had demonntrated ways of handling it. Now It was rtijproprlate for the. 
State and local r<huatlon agencies to assujDe «upiK;rt Thus, the de^^lslon waa 
made not to risiuestt farther funds for the program iik OB. With re$ii>e<^t tq aid 
to land ghint txjileges, It wa-s felt that this program had served its pur(>6iK? ilnd 
waa no longer ueedeil S^lnillar conslderatlonH obtained In the case of bther 
projwsed reductions or lerml ha I ions. ; , 

M8T l*-F.VAtUATI0N HTUOlEa WIIU'H iNFUrKNCKD BVOOVT VROCOSAtfi : 

1. h:st:A» Tiik irr-X number o<;. studies of various tlUn i Ptpj^ts we|;V|co;ii-. 
pletesf including: , ^ . v AL- r 




^, >.^-,,, . Heftdlnig;! — . — ^ — 

plellon and ►^/nthesl« of Available Achievement, KxijendUMt^ ^^odei 
Project Information, August 1973. . ^ ' ^ 

3, National Bureau of Standards— Title I Allocation Formula, Decem- 
ber 1073/ 

4. American Institutes for Hesearch— An Analyals of the Helationahip Be- 
tween heading and Mathematics Achievement Galons and Per-Pupll Expendl^ 

' tnrps In California Title I Trojects, fiscal yea r 1072. 

These HtndleH have l»een unable to show that the prograpi has been effective in 
raising tlie achievement level of dlf^dvantaged children, although a number 
of SKA'S und l*KA'a have rei>or ted gains In the Ac<iul9ltl0n of ba»le aWUs. i3e- 
ettuse of tbjs uncertainty and taken in conjunction with Uinlts* on total resoiirpes, 
Imdget proposals for the pr<jgram have been held>pp?o)(imately level ($1.0 bll*? 
llon)« Had evaluation *<tudle8 *<ho\vn ix)nvlnclng positive gain*, more money >vo.ul^ 
have been reoueste<l. < ^ 

The NBS jstudy of Hie allocation formula showW the Inefrectlveness of parts. 
BAC grants and these have been deletetl from the funding request. - ; . ' j 

A currently ongoing study of compensatory reading prop;ram?i Is attempting to 
assess the single most lmix)rtant problem among disadvantaged Children, poor 
reading xkllls, and should provlde national evidence of achievement when com- 
pleted In the fall of 1974. . i > 

2; iVo/rct infprmatttm tmckvuvn {/'//*», ---11)e proposal, for $3.5 million to 
develop packages of effective approaches in co|npensatory'.f<luc^tlon to, promote 
replication stenunetl dlre<tly from several evaluation Sty jt!^ TJiese include ^^^^ 
Anierk«n.rnstitnte^.for Hew^'ch m<\i^^ Pi'iP^ %mr,m,im h 'iimity 
exemplary prograjus for the illsjVd van t aged"; as well.aktlie aforementlonwl AIR 
-reanaly.sls nWi synthe^^ls ^fiu1>/^'''' ' ' * " ' - ^ ; V''^ ' / 
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iiA ^'''"f'"" ""ogram, HSHA, title Vll.—'-The l'r««8a KvaluaHoii of fhn TH 

, and Instructional reaonrws. Tlie requested Increase to *70 mVlHon fn- »i.<, »^ 
Hn»ual program Influenced t.yth?seflndlngr * " 

t, Jiill^/f^"?". T**'"' < ) ■-Annual studies by the Office of Civil Rlithts 
Indicated that Integration was taking place In southern schools tHit^heiu ««. 

^J^J^^^'^^'^ million^ In'^olSle^ t'X^t Kr<l*^ 
^v.^i.v^''*'? fPP<>'"'«»'»l' <»-a»«i (BOO'i). Various atialj-sls and studies have been 

^nl^lu^ """l^nt "Id on thoS> with the g^a^t 

financial need In order to assure equality of access and to brtwden cholc^ 
postwcondary educytloii. Included In tKe« wasTstudy of Knatlve &ent 
Aid Programs by Mathematics and a Study of Asset Holdings of FarmeM^^^^ 
m-M Owners and Wldowa by the (^llege ktranw SKtlo7C^ 
stud es provldwl Input to the development 6f the BOQ'b Mo«am and to tlh^ 
Sk'T^^ of models for estimating costs. Thus, they InflueS t^e all ,Sr 
1976 budget proposal of $1.3 billion for these progrima. -'"""^ 

study of Higher fMucation Padlltlea Constructton b^Skln^ocS^^^^^ 
general lack of need tor added facilities construelloi TEelpeTS the 
JwSjriJSSr "'"""•'^ '•^ $0 million fwm the flUl JwTipfS 

,J\?if*^*\°Z ^i^^<^»t'n(; /acrtltJci— Surveys of existing fdcllltlea hittde bV 
the NatlpMl Center for Bducallonal StAtlstt)* 4ud pA^^ttlftir/ftndmgs 

catM that appwjima el)' yepewnt p< hpuMhoysW th^ UoUeastites art «iffir 
»h« rm» of nohwmmercl*! television agnail. «ie r^u^'budgerp^SSro^ 

beUig wched and that atoch of the unserved poj*ut«»W <*h be S ir^Xl ' 
ruraiareas. ■ ..v 

a Sc^l ai«<j<a«((!c in ffderaUy affected areat (6.4*'.i).— As 0 result oi vari^ 
oitt studies including a WO study by the Battelle Memoriarin«Se, ^ool 

»hV«aiJI JSi'j.*^***"^ ^"•'^ (""^' °' Public Uws |i^7<Vnd 91, 
815. the administration h«8 proposed a number of changea In the program Includ- 
ing redmSlons In payments to school districts for category n student* (whoee 
wrents v>:ork on Federal property but live on private property). This Inflaenced 
l^S,. .nr" Pfomoi In fiscal year me as against 

1693 million npi>roprlated In tlscal year 1974. ^ 
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\. mi:A, Title L^The varlons studica of tUlo I cited lii m l have ftleo Influ- 
enced legislative praixmals aad i^rogratu mRnagemetit, The formiila altocatlon 
study, for example, has provided iuput to H.tl. 60 ^nd S. 1630. The decision to 
uimA basic (Skills was alBo influenced by tbe studies, as well as various admlDls- 
ttatlve effort to improve program management practices. - 
. 8. Hight'To^Head Profiffo«.--8tadle8 of rlgbt-to-read projects by Oontemporai j 
K^igearcb, luc„ and Pacific Training Tecbnicat AssistAnce Corp^ conflrtoed the 
eifectlreness of a number of the approaches and strategies usc^i In the program* 
These approaches are being emphasised in guidance by the program staff to grant 
recipients, 

a, Coltcpe Wotk-8(u<iy Program.-^K study of the college work study program 
by the Bureau of Applied Social Hesearch helped to improve several aspects of 
program management, Including the operation of the award panels. The study 
also helped Inllueiice the decision to continue support for theprogranii ' • 

4. 0\{ar^nt€cd 8Ud^ Loan Ptx>gnim.*^K study by the systems group entitled 
"Subsidy and t>^fauit Model for GSLF' provided interim flndlnirs which are 
being use4Jo rev«ljnP program n^anagement in order to reduce the^i4>tn default 
ratCv The. Endings are al^o being iiscd to help improve the program ini;ormation 
system.' .:' . , , ■ - ; f^- " V^, ■ 

; .5, Edu0<kHf>n ProfwU>na Dcve^opm^t Ac< Proyra^.^A number of statistical 
istudles by NCKS Ue1pc<t document and ccmflrm.the extent of th^ teacl^er surplus 
prbblem. The retfuit Is a rediictlOn or phasing out ot ail Hil^ib programs >yl\l?h con- 
tribute to the surplus. Where special teacher. shortages ^|Ust \(biUngu$t«,specfal 
education) otheir authoHcattohsi'r^ available aod use^.:. . 
■ C. tmHiuihnat 8upf><>tir'Iii9he^ Jffcfu<wHon,^**The Cost Oojlege'' by Co- 
iuhibla Ite$earch A^ociatea examined the dnanctal crisis In instUutliC^ns pf higher 
education at^ foiind the future of these institutions Ifss t^leak tha^ others had 
predicted, This helped induence the decision to focus resources bit student aid 
^ rather than institutional aid. ^ ^ . ^ ^ 
- 7. D€i>elbpinif IruttiiiUons P/d^Vutrk— Interim iiidftig^ from "A Study of the 
Developing Institutions Program*' by the^Hesearch Center for Higher Educa^ 
tlon at the University of California assisted in the establishment ot the ad- 
vanced developing Institutions program whiph accelerated aVd ' to selected 
institution^ " ; 

, Mr. FfiOQp. ^Iv. Patten. : . 



BIUKGUAL tOtrCATlON 

Mr. Patten. We have a lot of Puerto Bicans that camo from the is- 
lands. Insofar as we take those little children and have somebody 
speak Spanish to them so thisy can understand what is going on makes 
allthe difference in the world. 

But some people on the floor seem to think tUs is uniisual. You 
probably weren^t here when I pointed out If you go to th6 Philippines 



^^^^ 'Wft«<». E»gli8h and Spartish. In Switidr- 
land they have three and still they have trouble, a little country llk^' 

?r.!f" fk?' *V*^ " fourth group. Belgium has bfeen torn 

apart with two languages. 

So the question of dealing with people who speaH a predominantly 
d^iS^^ALW*^ in various countries around th'e 

w 7»?^S "''Xf "^^^ problem. Of course they have it in Que- 
bw with the Separatista and others who insist everythiifg be in Freftoh. 
Tlie whole world around them is in English. - 
A^ln^ ^ a world conference I would say English is the pre- 
dominant language. But if you do get to a world conference, many 
perwns will know French and not know English. And in some other 
courttries, of cout«e, they tt\ay know Spanish. 

You are gomg to add $35 million. ■ 

IUOHT-TQ-R£AD PROORAK 

^ I want to just comment, Mr. Chairman, about the right to read. It 
always fascinatee me. I remember Dr. Marland Coming in here telling 
ns ?»bout tl}e right to read. It makes m think of first gn^de ^Qd the 
teacher of phonetics. ; , " .' 

I tnight say^at this p<>int if you have anything new on the right to 
md I.wouldlike to see it, new methods, what Instructions raftterial 
you are using, ct cctern. Yoii are going to train the teachers, y<>u are 
gomg to get new instructional material and you will have curriculum, 
development, and you are going to disseminate reading Information. 
Theselireyourobfectives.' i . . .. , ^ ^ 

-i ^ "I'iS^^yni? phafie--and bear in mind t was always told Ave 
have. 100,000 illiterate adults in O.G.-OIJO permitted us to have a 
night school. I have one night school where they learn to readaiid 
write English and they tell me there are 1,600 in attendance and m 
men and women hate^ to miss a class. They are 8o arixi6us to learn to 
read and write English. In that connection they prepare soAie stu- 
dents to receive a high school diploma. ' , ' \ 

Under OEO it is true we established 11 actiiU educaiioniai courses 
in mv district. , . : ,' .,. \ \ ,, . 

When you have mature adults who might know another language 
and yoii are teaching thern English ypii know hcitw f4stthoy,le6m. ;< 

vspoke to a woman who attended the <jl^ 9^\y S?t;QMaW'4M.8h0 
said to me "Mr. Patten, it is hard.*' At least for her irditln"l coin^ 
easy. She is only learning to read nhd write English. I got a.fcjck oiit 

^' ^^L-iWi^W^.y^^M hard. I suppose that woiitd deptsAd on h6r 
background. ^" ' ' • ' " ,' 

?f I'v reading, AvrtHnk - nrithm^tfc T.lif fright to mil t >vqndet \\ 
l^v'i arc mflkmg any pfofei^ for the rnbnev tve ai^e' sj^hqing* 

what tho best wa^ to i?6 and then disseM^^ 

oVir school systems/;;., ■ " *: , ' ' r ' ' ■ 

Ithirikyouarencwoiiboardhercfti^n't yoti? ' | ' ! 

Sir, Whkeler. Relatively new, yes, sir. . i / ; ' * ' « 
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sornowhei^ wmildri't.haVe A fe^Urt^ that wo are g^ltmg 

Mr, WiiMLER, Dn Holloway is here Rtid I suW dhe wlll bo tflad 
lo explain it. • : 

I)r. OrriVA. Sho has been here 3 yea rs. 
. Pawkx. Have we had progress or should we omit this from 

MprHoixowAY, No, I don't think we should oniit it. Wo hftr^ the 
evaluation of the comnumity-bascd program for adults in brbcess 
Jiow* I be) eve that will be ready at the end of this fiscal veftr for the 
adult portion. 

For the schooKbasetl demonstration programs <ve have Ai\ evalua- 
tion using different instriuuenta, ditfcrent wading tests, which show 
that 29 of the 40 did make progress in i-eadihg in the demonstration 
programs. 

In terms of our broader involvement though the State education 
agencies will be turning in an assessment of u^at they are dping and 
the impact it iviJl Jiavcoh thb improvement of i^ea^irtg^ne^xt fi^alye^r, 
>v Mr; PAtTRx. It is so fuiidftmental and here we f(re highlightm^^ 
right to read, r was born in a town always full of fd^lgrieV^' p^p^^ 
who canm from other shores. I haye always s^i^n th4 need for it^nife- 
(?ne wh6 can*i i-ead and writd Svell isn't going to liccoijje a policeman 
bfecaui«> of civil ^ttice te^^s; You eah't iet your m<>tdf V4h l^ci&nse, 
In Puerto Rico they don't n^d a drirePs IfceHse and when they con^e 
here they think they can drive without a licehse. With the lanmiage 
diflicnltv it IS a problem to pas^ a license test. 

But that is how fmulamental tliis is Iwcause everybody assumes if we 
have 64 inillioii chikhen.in our schools at least when they get to high 
school they know hh\v to read. ' 

Mr. Vi^n. One thing that has intei-ested me is why ynu f ajl to strew, 
in fairness to everybody concerned, that English is a very difficult 
language, extremely iri-egular compared to a regtilar language like 
Spanish or Italian or Polish. English is so iri-e^lat:, so very difficult 
I wonder why you don-t plead that cause sometimeis. Vpu have a diffi- 
cult subject. 

Mr. WiiKELKR. We ai^ very mtich aware of the difficulty ojf learning 
the Knglish lanjfjunge, Mr. Chairman. We are also very nnich aware 
of the problems we face in the teaching reading. We often take this 
as a cpmmonplaco achievement because thetc' are ^ ju(iny people in 
thi$r>ouHtry who can rend. Htit the instructirin of heading frtstens eh 
one the responsibility to teach an abstt-action of the fli'st order. It is 
a very difficult and probably the most demanding or instructional 
tasks. . " 'p^*^ 

' Dr. OrrisA. IVrhq^s'VdUr'olVg^rv^tioh. ^ 'Chriit'rtl«h,,is'one of the 
i'tasojis I iiersbnaiiy belie\^c Yhere is no^sii^^^^^^ 
teaching reWjtig, and there $i re reaJlV a miiltip]e niimbe'r 6i methods 
which must l>e' developed t/iiit fit individual and Jnditidual 

students. Kvej^ the phonetic qr;word attack nt^tfe^ 
niethods taught each has ifs riwn merits. That is why ^yiu' fijid the 
controvei«v I think you l>otli noted bccauso l^nglish is VeVy; ^ery^^ 
ficult to teach. ' . ' ^^^^^^ / 

Mr. Ki/K>n. The language is so iri'cgular it Is difficult f ^ ■ 
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Dn OmNA. Yes. 

FtooD. Then it is appalling the lack of knowledge of history, 
especially' American history, among American students. It is appalling* 
But certainly there is great room lor impronment in,orir countrV on 
diction. 

Thank you very much, 

Mr. Pattkx» I might say for the record that I believe that millions 
of people in the educational school system of our (Country who are 
reaching out to H million students in primary and secondary schools 
do end up with a product in over 90-some percent of the "cases where 
they are literate^ IS that a fair statement! . ^ : 

Mr. Wm:Kt.r.R. I think that is a f air statemeni 

STATISTIOAI. INrORMATION 

> ^ . , ■ - ■ ■ ■ 

Mr. MicHEu I wonder if you would update sonfie material thAt We 
requests for the record last year f Would vovi see what you can do with 
the tables from page^ 32t through f^age 337, and the one pri page 846? 

Mr. WjiKKun. I will be happy to supply that for the record. 
^ [The infor^iiation follows: J • 
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%ai>4t 6t htblte School XAitroeeton Room Cott>l«t«d. 
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' -^ ^ 2 


r • I 

A* i- 












. 












./ 









22 

2 



1 

16 



19 



I 
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nbli S.-'Enroll^tnt in nnitt K*Q iM $"1? of rtculti" 4*y ichooli, by initituitontl 

/in iboo*Afl4|7 











Konpuibllo {citUAt«<1) p 




K-W 








{fill) 








(1> 


(J) <3) (O 


(5) <6> 




<») (9) (10) 



1963 
I96i» 
1969 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
19n 
197? 



iw 

W5 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1980 



m 

w,n6 

51,119 
M,309 
51,281 
50,75H 



m 

36,W 
36,677 
36,1^ 



12#*1 
13,010 

15, ub 
15,?09 



m 

VlAl6 

^3.891 

U,9i»^ 
»»5,619 
^5,909 
li6,08l . 
1*5, 75V 



50,563 
51,1^5 
31,^1 
32,526 
32,597 
32^ 5p 

51»8l»i» 



I; 



11.29> 
11,610 
11,89*1 
12,250 
12,718 

i3,«e2 

13,332 
13,8X6 

13,909 



,100 
/•300 
6,300 
6,300 
6,100 
6,000 
5,800 
5,500 
5,M» 
5,200 
5,000 



5,000 
iA.900 
»^,800 
^,600 
li,l*00 
It ,200 
5A,100 
6/3,900 
?/3,700 



p » 0 i I c r 



IPX/ 



50,300 

»*9,700 
^9,200 
V8,700 
b8.000 
^7,100 
^6,200 
^5i70O 
^5,300 
^5,100 





3^,800 
3>»,100 
33,600 
33,100 
32,Ji0O 
31.700 
31.200 
31.200 
31.<iOO 
31»70O 



15.^ 
15,600 
15,700 
15,600 
15,500 
15,>i00 
15,000 
X^,>|00 

13,900 

13,W0 



V5,V00 
Wi,900 
lilt, 500 
M»,100 
»»3,5O0 
»»2,700 
»»1.?00 
^1,W 
^1,000 
H0,800 



31.200 
30,600 

29,800 
29.200 
28,600 
28,200 
28,200 
28,VO0 
28,700 



111, 100 

1>»,300 
1^,200 
1>|,100 
13,700 
13.100 
12,600 
12,100 



1»,900 

^;8oo 

}i,700« 

^,600 

*»,500 

J»,300 
J,300 
^,300 
*».300 



3.600 
3.500 
3.MX> 
3.300 
3,200 
3,100 
,000 
000 
000 
3,000 



J, 



i 



1»200 
1,300 
1.300 
1,1*00 
1,»»00 
1,1»00 
l,i»00 
1,300 
1.300 
1.300 
1,300 



1,300 
li300 
1,300 

1.300 

1.300 
1,300 
1,300 
1.300 
1.300 
1.300 
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rt4tr%l iMUiU^lMfi «A4 «%b«r KhooU bot in Uit rf«uUf ^icliool i^rlU** 

r«vtft4 U i]^iac 3t96d oii buU of 1969 ome« of Mucttloa tumy. 

y Ueludif tCM 9(;^tli f aroXUd in fr«4tt 7 md a of ooapublio mmooAu^ 
•cIm>o1« tft lliroui^ l9(>d» 

y fttporttd d*t4 fM Offic« of l4\»e«ilon tttrrtyt* 

2/ UiiaM^ MO Um4 on r«port«l d*U frott tho Offleo of CduMtlon tod tl»t 
Milooa C«tbolle idtt<»itoa /u«o«Utlofi* 

£/ ttilMftM AM bftMd o« rtporU frt» ibo WAtioMd CaUmIio «d\tM%toa . 
A««o«Ulioo/ . " ■■ 

1) tbo projmtoft of fUl tnrollMAt la r«cuU> dAjr icfaooli It b«i«4 oa iU / 
folloviat MMvilottit (1) KnroUMWi rtUt oif tbt y «a4'6-yo^'oU po^uUiloo . 
In v^lU acbool klatertutoo «M 0r*d* 1 viU follov tHo 19^-I97sr tr«ai«| 
(2) 11M puftOlo achooi oar<aiMi ta «r«d« 7 U ft (itva yt^ i viU «RC««d tht 
publlo aebool •nroaijMat la 6 ta yMr t<l by 3«2 p«rc«at of tti pro^cUd 

pQbllo •ohool •Ai^Uaaat la |7*d« $ la ytar t vlli •xee^ tbo puk>lt'o idkool 
taroiUft«% ta fTftte la yoar t*l Vy ^,6 p«rc«nt of Um proj*otcd •orollMot 
la fyadot la Catbollo tlcMDt*yy tcbool* la yw i*lV (%) TtM rtUotloa 
r«t#« of all otbor piibllo idMol cra^« vUt remla «oa«taat at iW ariragi 
of tho raUt for %t% paat ihro* yaart} ($> Inrollaaat^ la gy*d«ft v8 to CatMU 
olMMKtaty tQlK(olt vlU d*«rta«t fron 1^,9 alUloo la 197? to 2,0 alUloa la 
196^1 tad (6) Vnrollaeott la irftdca i('d la all r««uttr aoapdbll« day •cboola 
vlli deertatt tbroi«|) 196et $rad«a ^IP la ihtaa •ehooU vlll maila Qoa^tant 
at tba 1970 Iti^l. 



/ 
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t 

rooiAottt to Ubl« 3. (ContM) 

VOTK.'-Mtt M Cot 50 SUt«a and th« DUtrlet tt Coluibl* for ill yttra, 
B«e*u«» of roundine* <i*ttU My not «44 to toUlt* 

SOURCSf KnrolLHfii lUU tod tttlJMttt aro Um4 on (I) D«p«rtAeAt of 
Hftlth, Mucatiofl, ^tA Mtlt^t^, Ottiu of Id'ucttloo iMblUtlloMi (•) "SUtUtUt 
of PuMle Scboolii* fiU through iy72» (b> "EnrolLoant, tetchert, 
8choolhoufln«/ fill tnd 1963| {e) Prcptibllcttldn dAtt frc« "fiUttittet 
of Kon^bllc tleaenttry «ftd SKondAry Schooli* 19^71" j (d) "SUtlitlcA of 
PuMle tnd Honputlle Elenentsnr tnd StcorvUry D«y $choolt| I96$-69''t 
(•) "Stttlttlcf of nonpublic ElMMatAry irtd S«eoryUry 8eboolf« 1963-b6*| 
(f) **llonpublU School EnrollMOt in or*dci 9-1^1 f^U l^t^^ tod Gr«du«Ua« 
I963-6ti*'} (g) ''atatutle* of Hoopublle Kl««ent*ry 8ebool«, l^l-b^^i (b) "eUttatUft 
of IVonpublU Secondary Scboola, I9bO-61'*| «nd (S) Xatlorwl C«lholte Edycational 
AJaoeUtlon PUbltcattocwt (a) "A Raport on l/.S, Cttholic Schoola» 1970-71"$ 
(b) "U.fi. CUboile seboolai 1971-72" | (e) pr«publieation d*t% fro« "U.S^ 
Ctlholtc Scboola, 1972-73/ 

Th« populttlon projaetlona ta of Oct<^r 1| of 5' And 6-y«tr-olda on 
i^lch tba tnrollAant project tona la UnA«rg*rt«A *Dd gr4d« 1 aro bftaed, aj^ 
coflBtiatent vltb Serle« population projection* In U.S. Departaent of Comeree, 
Bureau of tb« Cmmb, **C\irrent PopuUtlon Acporta," fierlea I^25»'lo, ^93/ 
DeceiMber 1972* Tb« D|f » «nd r popuUtioa project lona, together vlth dennUl»a 
of each eerleai are abovn la appendix Bi table B*l. 

for «aroUAent projection baaed on population projection aarlaa D and 
fteriea r> aee appendu B, tabU B-3 aM t'^* 
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nbU )»«^$untnr or ivoU«int in %Xl tniiUnilOAt 6f hiffi^t «4iK»tl<Mii by 
^t«ld#nt nUittloQ «pefiln< fill •itroUjient-'>li> tbou«And«7 * 



YtMT 

(fiU) 



crt4ll And 



toUl k^r^nt 2'ft%f 



I 



0,005 

9im 



JfS^O 



w 



590 

m 

l,o6t 

1,725 
A^79^ 



»9 

m 

330 

«» 



V5 

J* 
8 



7? . . 



1975 
1977 

i9e2 



9,3§5 

10,03^ 

10,^ 
10,5X7 
10,5li 



10, 



11 

9.099 

9,051 
e,9C» 



P JtlO J K c r s 



6,56} 

6,eu 
6,efx 

6,790 
6,66li 



1,^ 
1,9ft* 
?,007 

?,l5fc 



7H 

73 
73 
73 

?l 

TO 
?> 



ERIC 
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footAotft for Ubli 5. 

in 1966 19^7 ti ••tUAttd. Sei ipptMU A| "KitlMttofi M^iHodi," 

2/ for ftiiUHpUotti uM«rlyIrt« th«ii prAjietioni tnd for stthodi 6f 
^Jtetlnii rootooui to i^\u 6 Md 9i «M Ubli A* I in tpp«A4U A. 

■OVff-btU »rt for ^ SUtii %nd tb« DlitrUt of ColuibU for »U y«tri. 
Of round Lrt«, d«uil My not »dd to tot*li. 

$(MCi8t tntollMtai d*t« tati •itlJHtii irt b«i«d on U.S. OtpirtMiit of 
tf«Utbi IdwMktloOi tnd VtU«rt, Dfru* of Iduettlon p^Vte«tlciftit 
(1) *Op«nlAf (MI) tnroXlMnt in Hl«|iir SducttioOf" anAUAUy. 19^ through 
10^, 1971 Artd 19721 (a) "rai EitrolUtnt In Nl^r Iduettloo, 8wlMMAtA/r 
Infomiion/ 1969 toA 1970( (3) dtU fr<» Miidtnt tsA txt«n»ton BfuroUatnt 
in Iiutltutloni of KlglMr Education/ fall 1966 (tttipubliihtd)i and "Reildtnt 
*Ad Kxttntloo BnrollMBt In InitltutloAi of Klehor Kduettioni ^Irtt^tm 19^1." 
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/(fW&OO by Innniettenil kvtl •a<I ImtitutiocMl control: Unlt#d StatM, 

1962-63 to 1974-76 - ContiruiMl 

(In billions of curr«m doniri) 



ill 



Tola) 



12) 



- f AonpiMc kKOoI •xptndilvirti 
Mtim«t«d on thi b«i^i of i kpenditgref 
pir iticNi' In public Khoof>) 



Toul DTptnd- ' C»p<i«f |fii«fHi^ Tout 



f3» 



(4» 



<6) 



(7) 



IntlilutiOftt. 



Carr«ni 



<8) 



<9) 



IM2-63: 

■Toirt $32.4 

264 

NoftpobTii -.7:1 

1963- ^64: " 
TqiW,,. 366 

Pybftc 27.8 

1964- 66; 

Totol 39.6 

Pwblk 30^ 

NoApMbfk 8.6 

1966-66: 

Toul., 44.9 

PuWk 36.1 

NoApulrfic ....... 94 

1966- 67: 

Toul.... 49.4 

PM\c '38.7 

Nonpubfk ....... 10.7 

1967- 68: 

Tout 66.9 

M>(ic 46.3 

NoiHMiNit 11.6 



$22.2 $18.4 
19.6 16.2 

2.7 2,2 ^ 



24 3 20.0 
21.4 - f l7.6 
29 ^ 24 



26.7 
236 

3.1 



21.6 • 
19.1 
2.S 



29.7 24.6 
26.3 21.7 
3.4 2.8 



31.9 26.4 
28.3 23.4 
3.6 3.0 



37.0 
33.0 
4.0. 



31.1, 
27.7 
3.4- 



Totji 61.7 396 33.3 

Public 49.6 36.6 29J 

N<lWrt!!f.;^: 12.1 4,t ;.j:6 

Toul.. 46.2 36:7 

nWjWIc . . . . . 13.3 ^4.4 3.8 

S«i^^otno]iSM^^^^ ^ . ^ 



$3.1 $0.7 
2.7 0,6 

0.4 '^^^ 01 



3> 

36" 

31 

0.4 



4 .5 

3.7 ^' 
0.6 



4.3 ! 

3.6 

0.6. 



4.6 

4.0* 
OI& 



4.8 
4 3 

0.6 ' 



62' 
4.7 ^ 
0 6 



0.6 
0.7 
0.1 



0.9^ 

0.6 

0.1 



0.9 
0.8 
0.1 



1.0 
0.9 
0.1 



1.T 
1.0 
Of 



1,1 

1,0 
0.1 



$10.2 
6.8 
A'Jk 

" •' i 
11.3 
6.4 
- ■•4.t 



12.9 
. 7.2 
6.7 

16.2 
86 
6,4 



17.6 
10,4 
7,1 



19.9 
12.3 

-7.6 



22.1 
14,f 
8.0 



i\<*^J^ uf'i' ^^•.-^'^ 

4.7 1.2 166 

0.6 0.1 8.9 



$7.7 
4.2 

3.6 



88 

4.9 

3.9 



$2.6 

1,6f-^' 
.911.:- 

2.5 > 

1.6 

1.0 



.... re I 
10,1 iJ^Jr 
6.6. .'.^.I.OvM- 
4.6 1.2 



11.9 X3\^^ 
6.7 .-.2.1^ 

^ .6.2 



13.6 3.9 
7.9 '2,6 
6.7 • 1,4 



16.6" 4.1 ^ 

* 9.6 r -' V'2.7':'^ 
62'^ M; 



..|7i8r:^» 4)3': 
10,9 * 3.2. 
r 6.9 



20.3' 4.4 J< 
12,7 = 3.1 i 
7.6 t.3 
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Tout 



CMminliry and M€00d«ry ichoo^t ^ 
IrKmpubik ich^ aiipindiiurts ' 

pir tMcNef In pvtrfic ichooH) 









Currant 








Currant 








foul 




Cipi(«1 




Total 


aNpen<^ 


CapiiftI 




















CI) 


(2) 


<3) 


(4) 




<6) 


0) 


(8) ' 




1970*1^1: 




















76.0 


489 


419 


6.6 


1.4 


27.1 


228 


4.3 




620 


44.3 


379 


6.1 


1.3 


17.7 


14.6 






14.0 


4.6 


40 


0.6 


0.1 


9.4 


8.2 


12 


1971*^72: 


















Uu\ 


$xo 


53.6 


46.2 


6.6 


t.8 


29.6 


26.2 


4 3 




68.0 


48.5 


41.9 


6.0 


1.6 


19,5 


16.3 


3.1 




16^ 


6 0 


4.3 


05 


0.2 


10.O 


8.9 


1.1 


1972-73: 


















Tot*^ . . . ; 


992 


67.2 


49.9 


65 




32.0 


27.2 


4J 




73.1 • 


6f.9 


46.3 


60 


1.6 


21.2 


17.7 


3.6 


NonpgWk 


16.1 


5.3 


4.6 


08 


0 2 


10.8 


9.6 


1.3 










rnoiccno 








1973-74; 




















96.0 


61.3 


63.4 


6.9 


20 


34.7 


296 


62 


Publk 


78.8 


66.8 


48.6 


6.4 


1.8 


23.0 


19 2 


38 




17 2 


6.8 


AM 


0.5 


0^ 


n.7 


103 


1.4 


1974-7S: 




















103.1 


66.6 


67.0 


6.4 


2.1 


37.6 


31.9 


6.7 




84.6 


69.6 


619 


6.8 


t9 


24.9 


20.7 


4.2 
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59 


6.1 


0.6 


0.2 


12.7 


11.2 


1.6 



' ExdudH txpanditurta for rtiidtr^tial Khoota for 
•xoepttonat ch'iidran, tubco)l«glata daparimtnti 
of inititutionf of h^^har •du<ation, Ftderal 
ichooh for Inditni. and ftderally op«r4tad 
ichO(M ort f a^Mril lmU<1adom. Set taut ttbft on 
axpinditurH t>y lourM of fondi for data on 
the»a KhooH. All f>onpiiM»c atomantiry and 
teco^Jary Khool txpandilurta shown h«ra Irt 
•iiinrutad on tht bmh of tKpandtturci par 
taachar k\ puUke el«manta<y and accondary 
Khoob. 

' IncUidat axptodilurti for «ut>coiragiata dtpart- 
menu ol inttllulloni o< hH)her aducatlon, titi- 
m»t$d at $d0mjlMon In 1972-73. Mcfudai 
akpendilurat for Intarasi Irom currant fundi and 
axcHidH inlofeii pdid from plant fundi. {An- 
attim^ad $276 million axpandad for io(«f 
in larajt in 1972-73.) 



^ Includat currant aKpand^turti of public a^an^* 
\ tary »r>d Mcondary kKooI lyitarm for ccmnary 

iiy «arvica»» lummar ichooN. community 

coDaoat. and adult adoca lion. In term ii inctudad 

In tha aitln^aiad current axpanditurat of non^ 

public ichooli. 
^ Indudei capltat outlay of Suta »nd local Khool 

building authorUtai. 
' Uttrttt lor nonpublic Kboob It baaed on Inter- 

eit for public Khoob. 
^Ii^ludet expenditures for Intereit from current 

fundi. ExcfudM axpenditurei from currant 

fundi. Excludes expenditurei Irom cur rcrti fundi 

for c^tal Outlay, 
' The ettimatad ennual capital outlay data ihown 

here Include ettimatad axpenditurat for replaca- 

ment %nd rehabtiilaHon. 

NOTE.-Dau «r« for (io'StatM and the Dittricif 6^ 
Columbia. ^ 

SOURCES: Dau are a tummary ol tables 37 
through 43. eKh of Mhfch indtcates 
sources of data. 
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UBU 0,-UT CCLUG8 EHROtUOafT CCKPAIUD WITH BACHStOa'S DKCUSS COKPEWLB) 4 YlAfilS UTE»i 

UWIttt) $1ATES> TO IM-IX 



Ut TU« 
Dtt|r<«-Cr«4lt 
StuJeott 



YeAr 



Btchalor'i f«runt of 
CcaUttt^ Inrollaant 



fall of»- 

1.030,554 

1^ 1.046,417 

1964 1.224.84Q 

W5 I m m 

JJW 1/K4W.000 

M.. pl 562,000 

^i,M,ni 



1965- 66 

1966- 67 
1967^66 
196e-69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 



51>.«04 
556.316 
632^269 

mM^ 

792,516 
659.750 
i/676,000 



50.4 

55,4 

51,6. 

>6,6 

53*5 

53,6 

53«$ 



1/ Utimud 

KoUj abov* UMft ladlttu* that apprefxlnttljr 1/2 of lb« llfc-tli« et>tl*M tutet* - • 

Sourc«: 0,5. DtHrtMnt of HmIU, iatt<ftito«»^ aad Mfitm Off of M^c»ti<m^ iVojatkUot 
fLJ**f*'^^L*'*^"" > 1900^2;. <^>dia«t (nail) eoroUdiAAt U RlgW MiWatf <j«^ 195T» V 
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UhU 48««-tBroll«Mftt in UitttWy •iM voc«tloMi tduCitKm ctiiuft by typ4 
of pcosran and by )«vtl of t»«tructloo;' IMtua SUtei •n4 iutlylng acCti, 
fliMl xMtt \^70 td 1972 

Uv«t iAd typ« P«rc«nt 
of prOgTM 1970 1971 1972 cUngo. 

1971 Co 1972 



2 


3 


4 


5 


8,793,960 
5,lU,4n 
l|0l),4U 
2.666,083 
i/805,384 


10,52>»660 
«,506i37S 
1,148,312 
2,870,973 
l/l»42i,7lO 


11,710,767 
7,27t,52) 
1,3)6,191 
3,096,053 ' 
1/ 1,635,782 


11.3 
11.9 
16.4 
7.8 
14.9 


8$ij983 


845,065 ' 


896,460 


6.1 


550,823 
23,381 
278,779 
1/69,087 


562,141 
28,418 
254,526 
1/94,128 


603,324 
34,924 
' 258.212 
1/400,226 


7.3 
22.9 
1.5 
6.5 


529,5^5 


57^,075 


640,423 


10.8. 


e2il60 ' 
217,198 


2^1^119 
65,859 
251,097 
if 61.877 


* ■ '26fr755 
102,844 
274,849 
1/63.703 


— TT" 

19!8 
9.5 
3.0 


I98,0a 


269,546 


336,652 


24.9 


31j9l5 
102,515 
63,6U 
1/20,179 


43,300 
137,W3 
88,303 
1/39,953 


177,466 
99,720 
1/48,708 


37.3 
28.7 
12.9 
21.9 


?,570,4iO 


3,m,804 


3,445,698 


10.1 


1,934,059 
44,259 
592, OW 
, 1/233,000 


2,416,207 
52,792 
660,805 
1/526,518 


2,630,997 
68.604 
746,0»7 
1/665,350 


8.9 

30.0 
12.9 
26,4 


, 2^111,160 


2,226,854 


2,351,978 


5,6 


1,3314257 
351,001 
448,902 

1/197,359 


1,395,909 
335,198 
495,747 

1/287.231 


1,507,664 
360,245 
483.969 

1/294,491 


9.0 , 
7.5 
'2.4 
2.5 


271,730 


313,660 


337,069 


7.4 


34,386 
151,621 
85,723 
1/13,373 


36,163 
177,718 
99,979 
1/23.5U 


38,820 
189,466 
108,781 
1/28,332 


7.4 
6<6 
6.8 
20.5 


1,906^133 


2,075,166 


2,397,968 


15,6 


692,396 
361,182 
952,555 
1/182,642 


809,140 
309,812 
956,214 
1/265,894 


9ii,2«i 
356,879 
1,068,806 
t/2 75,219 


17.7 
15.2 
13.9 
3.5 


354<135 


1,067,270 


1,304,619 


20.0 


3;>9,606 
17,307 
27,220 
1/42,472 


1,002,396 
20,572 
64,302 

1/124,588 


1,223,239 
45,761 
35,619 
1/159,753 


22.0 
122.4 
-44.6 

28,2 
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8€Coa(l«ry... •• 
PoaCatcoodAry* 

JUlult...* 

Sp«€Ul nee«a« 

Offic« 



Poafctf^coodary. 
Adult 



TcchnUtli ..*».,..., 

6«coodary* 
Po«t»«condarx... 

Adult.. 

Sp«<Ul iMOda 

Trad«« and livduatry, 

Stcoodary,*,,.*,,. 
Po«ta«condary...., 

Adult 

Sp«cC«l Mcda 

VtUr 

Secondary 

Poataccoodary. . . . < 

Adult, 

Sp«elal Mcda 
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KDn ATIOXAI. BR0ADCA8TIX0 PACIMTIKH 

Mr, MiciiKU IlowivilUhc reduction in the ediicntional broadcnstinp: 
facitUics progrnm at^ct the iuunlH»r of stations you ai*o nbk to help! 

Jfr WnKKi-Kn, Kedtictioii in tho appropriation for the oducational 
broadcasting facilities program vvill Jt^tilt in some reduction in the 
number of stations that can lx> lieJped. Ilowevei. the need for addi- 
tional education TV stations is dijninishing and thetifud in making 
grants through this program since 1970 has been to place larger pro- 
portions of the moneys availaWe into tho suppoil of expansion and 
nnprovenients projects, 

5lr. JhciiKu AVould you give us some comparative figures for the 
past 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. WiiKKLKR, Comparative figui^es on support provided tlu^ugh 
the educational broadcastiijg facilities program since its inception can 
be supplied for the record. 

(The informatioti follows:] 

tOUCATIONAl BROAOCASTIKG fACaitUS fROCWUMBllGATICmS 
IDolUr tmounti In Mlm\ 
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Mr. if icHRL. Will you reduce the size of grants as well I 
Mr. WiiKELKR. No, we wonH. 

Mr. MicHKu What other funding sources are there for public 
broadcasting? ' ^- 

Mr. AViiREtKR. The ediicational l)roadcasting facilities^ i^rognini is 
the only substantial source of Federal moneys for pi'iblip broadcasting 
f acilitle's:"Thpe [CoiT^ for Public Broa'dcasHnr doe& suppork* the 
cost of sprpe interconnections. Oth^ritl^Sc funds facilities come 
from 'tf VaHet^f 6f f^tate aiid lo^aV siiifeek trici^akiiig^ ipoji')^y8; 
ate appropriated toward cost of proyidjnjg'fadliti^s, ' 

Mr. Miciirx, You made some changes in the priorities of this pro- 
gram for this year/ didn't you? Do yoiir current priorities depart 
radically from what yoii have l>een doing in tho past? / 

Mr. WuKKLKk, There are some changes in the priorities, for fiscal 
year 1074 which reflect the evolviiig needs as well as the pattern pf 
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funding projects over the past several years. In making decisions as 
to whether to fund applications for new stations or for expansion or 
improvement of existing stations, factoids wliich are taicen into ac- 
count include: Population to be served: availability of other educa- 
tion broadcast stations in the Stale; ability of the applicant to provide 
matchlnff funds for the requested grwt 5 ability of the applicant to 
support the operation of the broadcast facility 5 services to be rendered 
to meet identified community needs; and representation of the com- 
munity in planning and in managing the operations. 

Mr. MicHBU What has been th$ trend insofar as support of new radio 
and television stations is concerned! Are you helpW fewer than in 
thenast? ^ r » 

ilr. Wheimr, Generally more funds in the last 4 years went to sup- 
port of the expansion and improvement of existing TV stations rather 
than for activating new ones. Since the 1967 authorization for the use 
of funds to support new radio stations, the number bf activations has 
increased. Of course, as funds available have decreased, there has been 
ft proport ionate decrease in the total number of grantees. 

DRUG ABUSE >:DtTCATION 

Mr. MiciiRJu What is the rationale for teraination of the drug abuse 
education program? 

Mr. Wheeler^ There are funds under other authorities, particularly 
section 409 of Public I^w 92-255, for which $35 million will be avail- 
able to the States in fiscal year 1975 to administer comprehensive State 

{Jans in drug abuse prevention. Education activities will be included 
n each of these plans. In addition) it would be poe&ible under the con- 
solidation of education funding as in H.R. 69 or S. 1639 to continue 
the support of the present traming activities which the drug abuse 
education program is conducting in {fscal year 1974. 

rOIXOW THROUOU PROGRAM 

Mr, Michel. What do we say to those who tell us you shouldn^t be 
phasing out the Follow Through program! Have you learned every- 
thing tnat can be learned from thisi Do we know now what are the 
most effective ways of educating disadvantaged children? 

Mr. Wureler. Follow Through is a research program. We have 
been collecting data on participating children, their parents and 
teachers over a period of several yeans. While wo have learned much 
from this experiment, it is probable that researchers will be conducting 
analys(^.,pf Jtbft§S,dftjta nj^x^^^^v^rpl 4epa4j^,Atpiwent we do 
have indications based pn our.niQst re<:erit analysis of tl^e data that 
certain approaches being implemented in the pcpgrafii are,H?kVihg p^i- 
tive effects on Follow Through.cmldreai. 

Mr. Shriver^ Although tne authorizing legislation runs, but rfor 
Follow Through at the end of fiscal 1974,, it will be automatii?ally ex- 
tended for 1 final year ; is that correct I : ^ : ' 

Mr. Wheeler, under the general piwisions for education prbgf^his 
^of ESEA, section 4Q0, Folfow Through, as a program delegated to 
*the'C6rifiithtssioner of educaUoUj may to extended " 
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Mr, StiRiVTR. You have not requested legislation to extend this pro- 
pram further^ but such legislation is being considered, is it not? What 
IS that status of that legislation? 

ifr, WiiKKi.Kn. r am aware that HKW did submit to the Speaker of 
the Ilonst^ on March 18, 1974, legislative language that would extend 
Follow Throuuli for 2 years by making it a new section under title 



I understand also that some legislation is being considered which 
would extend the authorization of the Economic Opportunity Act pro- 
grams of which Follow Thro\jgh is currently one. 

Mr. Shrivkr. The Office of Kducation informed Follow Through 
school districts of the planned termination of the program last year, 
and local school officials, including those in my home town of Wichita, 
Kans., have been making the necessary plans for retaining the most 
successful parts of the progran). They cannot handle the whole finan- 
cial load to continue everything, but they are committed to saving the 
l>est parts. From what otHer Federal sources might financial assistance 
be avjiilftble for sonu^ of these nrojectsf 

Mr. WiiKKi.KR. Title I of FiSKA would, |>erhaps, be the most appro- 
priate source of Federal assistance if the identified children are eligi- 
ble to receive title I services. If title I is consolidated into propo^ 
elementary and secondary education consolidation grants, as proposed 
by the administration, ninds could l>e sought here under the nisad- 
vantaged category. 



Mr. CoNTK. Has the Children*s Television Workshop received any 
notice of a decrease in support! 

ifr. Whkklkh. Xo such notice has been given, 

Mr. CoNTK. JIow will its support in 1975 compare with 1974, 1973? 

Mr. WiiKKLKR. Support from the Office of Education will be between 
million ami mdlion. Our support in fiscal year 1974 was $4 mil- 
lion, in fis< al year 19/3 it was $6 million. 

Mr* CoNTK. Sesame Street has been changed this year to include 
material for Spanish-speaking children. How has this worked out? 

Mn Wiikku:r. Two years prior to including Spanish words in Ses- 
ame Street, the (Children's Television Workshop commissioned the 
Chicano Center, University of California, Los Angeles, to do forma- 
tive ovahiation on the l)cst methods to reach key ethnic groups and re- 
flect their language, culture, and lifestyles. In 1972-73 Sesame Street 
began the development of goals in I>alm culture and bilingualism. In 
response to the formative evaluation, the word family approach was 
dropix-d in favor of rhyming and verbal blending techniques. Reflect- 
ing an increasing national awareness, the concept of ecology was intro- 
duced, including information on processes and change, limits and 
planning. 

Hasea on the empirical evidence from the UCL/V formative evalu* 
at ion, the input from Puerto Rican groups, and the advisory board 
of C rW, the decision was made to provide Sesame Street viewers with 
a useful sightword vocal)ulary, in the pro(bictions for viewing during 
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school year, 1973-74. 
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To reinforce the Spanjsh words on the productions, the Community 
Education Services Divjsion, CTW, proc^iced a film in Spanish to lie 
used with bpanish-speakuig paronta and day^cai^ personnel. This film 
has been highly effective in promoting among Spanish-speakini? par- 
ents in Los Angeles, New York City, Washington, D.d, and other 
areas of the country having large Spanish-speaking populations, how 
Sesame St reet viewing can help theit children. ^ ' 

The Children's Television Workshop commissioned the Educational 
resting Service, Princeton, N.J., to do a research report on the effects 
Of including Snanish words in this year's productions. Unfortunately,^ 
the study lias been dropped as the new educational television station 
in lexas. where the study was to be made, lost its transmission capa- 
bilities when the antenna was destroyed in a storm. 

Mr. CoKTE. In changing the basis for support of the Children's 
leleyision \Vorkshop from that of a demonstration to support for an 
service, will the nature and amount of support be changed! 
Will support be dropped for any activities supported in the past! 
/^;rV^ ^^^^ Children's Television Workshop 

(CTW) grew out of a study Joan Ganz Cooney made for the Carnegie 
Corp. beginning in 1966. The initial study was directed to the we- 
school years of the disadvantaged child. It was discovered that childten 
under 6, approximately 12 million in the United States, were watching 
54.1 hours of television a week. The initial study funded by the Bureau 
of Research, Office of Edncatipn, in fiscal year 1968 was a feasi- 
bility study which attempted to prove that given adequate talwit and 
resources, a daily hour-long educational program directed to the pre- 
school population could successfully compete in the open television 
niarketplace with commercial programs. The scope and shape of 
Sesame Street emerged out of the intensive research effort directed 
to preschoolers, Se^me Street began broadcasting its first season of 
1-hour pr<^ms in October 1969 following an 18-month period of 
research and development. 

The program was designed to reach and stimAilate preschool childran 
with the emohasis directed to the 4-year'oM ghetto, inner-dty child. 
Specific goals for the first season included eight, majot eurfieuliui^ 
areas, such as, recojjnition of body parts, letters, forms, numbers, 
et cetera, or the cognitive domain of learning. In fiscal year 1974 and 
the projected fiscal vear 1075 budget, the emphasis on basic reseitroh 
in the development/production oif Sesame Street and the Electric Co- 
has been reduced with the major amount of mon^ used for the support 
of producing Sesame Street and the Electric Co. Formative evalua* 
tion is an integral part of the production of Sesame Stmt and the 
Electric Co, and the Research Division, CTW. through audience anal- 
ysis of this year's programs, will recommend the segments that should 
be changed in the fiscal year 1976 productions based on the curriculum 
goats for each program. The Research Division is not doing basic re- 
search although they have submitted a proposal to the National Insti- 
tute of Education to determine the effects of Sesame Street on migrant 
children. 

In reference to summative research measures there are two major 
problems. First, the measures do not reflect the social value of the fm* 
pact. Tt is difficult J for instance^ to determine how much a statistically 
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measured cognitive gam is worth in societal terms. Second, critics 
have cited several potentially ambivalent impacts on CTW; the un- 
toward effects oif excessive television viewing; the use by commercial 
networks of institutional innovations such as CTW's "distractor" 
technique for promoting programs with potentially adverse effect^! 
and the possible aggravation in producing cognitive gains among the 
general population, of an achievement disparity between advantaged 
and disadvantaged chihlren. The social values of these ambivalent im- 
pacts, If any, is also difficult to determine, and even if determinable 
cannot be rej^dily deducted from the positive impacts of CTW* These 
two i^robloms i)ose a serious obstacle to any attempt to reduce CTW's 
activities to a single, summai v impact statement. 

In fiscal year 1976 as in fiscal year 1974, the US. Office of Education 
support win be used primarily for the production cost^ of Sesame 
btiwt and the Electric Co. with nominal amounts for the Research 
Division, and the Community Education Services Division, CTW» 



RIGHT TO nE.\D PROGRAM 



Mr. CoxTE. The $50,000 is budgets for film under the right to read 
program. WJint kind of film is this and who are the intended users? 

Dr. HoM^WAV. The fii*st right to read film was produced prior to the 
estab ishment of any right to read funded nrngrams. That film basic- 
ally defined the problem of ilHtoracy in this country. Since then» the 
right to read program has been in operation for 2 years, It has funded 
some 244 reading projects in both school-based and community-based 
settings, as well as 31 State education agencies throughout the country. 
This secoiul film would convey the strategies and tactics of the imple- 
mentation plan of the right to read effoit in attaining its national 
literacj; goal. The successful practices emerging from the initial dem- 
onstration projects should be of significant interest to school superin- 
tendents, school administrators, classroom teachers, parents, and the 
country at large in providing solutions to the i-eadiilg problems in the 
United States. The film to be produced is a 28 to 30 minute sound color 
film, 

Mr. CoxtE. What ixvq the new right to ix^ad academies T Are the 
funds i-equested for them for anything other than training volunteers? 

Dr. IIoMX)WAv. The right to ivad academies are adult-centered pro- 
grams designed to focus on meeting the needs of adults with reading 
levels between 0-4. The organizations are primarily voluntary and ai^ 
staffed by titiiiied volunteer tutors. 

The academies are different from other adult reading programs in 
that the program is staffed by volunteei-s who ple<lge a year of service ; 
participants will pledge to attend for a mininuini of 1 year; the acade- 
mies will not directly receive funds from OE; and the academies will 
meivo supportive services from the right to read academy service 
rente i"s. 



Right to read will siipj)ort right to i*ead academy service centers 
which will identify agencies that will s|)onsor academies, recruit and 
train volunteer tutors and academy directors; and provide supportive 
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service to 10 adult academies in their first jeai- of oi)erfttioii in snch 
amis as materials selection, recruiting participtmts, and testing of 
participants. ^ 

Mr. CoNTK. How many ncadennes do yon expect to support in 1976 
and where? 

I)r* IIoixoWAV, Rij;lU to read will support about 40 ncademv service 
which are expected to comniit themselves to work toward the 
establishment of between 5 and 10 academies in their region, 

BIMNOUAI. KDUCATION 

Mr. CoNTE. What is the diflfcrenco between the National Institute 
?o piogram ni bilingual education and those for which 

$535 nullion is requested under elementary and secondary education? 

Mr. nn>>xKR. The Bilingual Education Act provides financial 
assistance to local educational agencies for a program designed to 
H.^^^v 1 ^ ^P^^^jftl educational needs of childi'en who have limited 
Knglish speaking ability and who come from environments where the 
dominant language is other than English. 

In meeting these needs, the bilingual education progiums utilize two 
languages (one of which is English) as media of instruction. The 
goal of literacy in two languages can be translated into a variety of 
specific approaches notwithstanding the reality that the ability to 
function in English is u nreremiisitc to survival in the larger society. 

While demoiistrathig the various specific approaches to learning, the 
need for adequately ti^iined staffs and appropriate materials has be- 
come apparent. Thei-efoi^e, the $35 million will continue to refine 
demonstrative techniques and focus on capacity building. In short, 
teacher training and materials developed must assume proper place on 
1 lie priority scale. 

On the other hand, the National Institute of Education is primarily 
involved in pure reseiirch and needs assessment. They would be con- 
cerned with investigating variables associated with language acquisi- 
tion; learning characteristics of children of limited English-speaking 
ability; community altitudes toward Bilingual/Bicultural Education 
and the like. While the NIE is concerned with "how'* children learn, 
the Division of Bilingual Education is concerned with applying that 
knowledge in viable educational classroom programs to determine if 
its applicatioji does in fact produce educational accomplishments. 

DRUO ABVTSR TOrCATlOX 

Mr. CoNTK. What plans have you made for the five regional training 
centers under the drug-abuse education program? Will they go out of 
existence after Jimc if we don't reverse the decision to drop this pro^ 
gram, or has thei-e been some planning for their continuation? 

Mr. WjiKKixR. The USOE regional traj^ing centers will not go out 
of existence in dune 1974. They are presently funded under fiscal year 
1974 funds imtil June 80, 1975. Traditionally in the USOE drug- 
abuse education (>rogram, funds appropriatcff in one fiscal year are 
used to support programmatic activities in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Fijood. Thank you. 
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JUSTfnCATION OF THE BUDGET ESTIMATES 

. OrtlCZ OP EDUCATION 
BUwnury %nd S4cond«i7 Edacckloa 
AttOuntt AviiltbU tor Oblititticft 

1974 

Rtvited 1975 

ApproprUtioa $2,121,893,000 $117,700,000 

Aaouofc withheld (P.t, 93-192) -94.979.000 

Pro^Md auppUMaUl * -1.746.000 . 

Subtoul. adJuiUd •ppro^Utloa 2.025il68.000 117.700,000 

Coap*ritiv« traaifir toi 

''S«Urlii tad txpciiMi*' for MAtlonal Advliory 

. Council oa ^duMtlonally Dtprlv«d Chlldria -laS.OOO 

Co«p«rAtiv* fcrtatfiri tvomi 

"Ed)ic4tloaAl D«v«lopaiQt^'*. 

Rlghfc to rMd 12.000.000 

Educ«tlOful brotdcAitlot proJ«ct« * 18.673.000 

Drug AbuM •ducAfcloo 5*700.000 

EnvlrooMaul #du«itloo 1.900*000 

Nutrlctoa and bMlth..... 1.900.000 

'■Eatrg^ncy School Ai«ltuac«": 
Civil ^i^t% AdvliOffT $*nlc« » 2l>700.000 



Sijbtot«l. budt«fc Authority 2.086.856,000 117.700.000 

Uaoblfg«t«d b«Uiic«^ «t«rt of yMr 31.825 31.825 

UnobligAtcd b«Uf)C«. %ni of yMr * 3 1. 825 .31.825 

Toul, 1974 obligatiooi 2.086.858,000 117.700.000 

UAobligAt«d b«l«ac« r«itor«4 12.190>000 



Total, obllg«ti0Q« 2.099.048.000 1U»700,000 
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1974 BsUoAted obligations $2, 099, 048, 000 

1975 Ectlnateil obligation 117*700^000 

< Kdt change «l,98i,348,000 



Bait 



Chad^a. f roa fata 



Increa ia»t 



A« ' Progras: 

I. EducalioMl tolavUloa prograaning. . • . $ 4>000>000 - ■ ^ ♦).000>000 

Total) tncreagaiv.* 

Decmm: 

A« program: * . - 

1. Educatiooally deprived chlldraa 1,719,315,000 

2. SupplenanUxy lervlcaa 146,395,600 ^ 

3. Stiraftgthaning state departiaeati of 

education 39,425,000 ^^ 

' 4. Bilingual education « . . . 60,220,000 

5. EducatlOfWil brcadc^itlng iaclUti 15,475,000 

6. rollov ttitoogh/*. 41,000,000 ' ' 

7. E^uipiMot and ainor r^aodaling.. • * . . 29,500", 000 
8* Drug abuie education.... « , 5,700,000 

. 9« envlronoent^l education..'^,, 2,720,000 

10. Nutrition and health 2,400^000 - ^ 

Total, drcreaie ^1.9 84. 34$, OOP . 

Total, net change... -1 .961.348 >00O 



43,000,000 



-1,719,315,000 
-146,393,000 

-39,425.000 
•25^220,000 
r$i67>,000 
< -6,000,000 
-28,500,000 
-5,706,000 
-2.720,000 
^^-2,400^000^ 



Explanation of Changie ' 

Increa lee ^ : . 

A, Progrga ; 

1. Educational teliviitoa prowa|alng --An Ine tea le of $8^000^000 ll- ^ * 
re^uaated to expand lupport of educational talevieioa prograening 
for prcachool a^dichool-aga children, lucluding euppo^i' f^^' th^ 
Childreh'a TeUVliton (forfcihop. The base for 1974 includea $1,000,000 
of funds appropriated in 1973 but made available in 1974. 

Oecreeiea : 

A, yrogrea i 

Educa t i ofta I ly deyr i ved ch i Id ten " - Beainn ing with a 1974 auppleottntal 
for the ichool year 1974-75, thii prograa will be included in a 
proposed coniolldated education gtanti leglsletlve p^ogrem. 



2. Supplementery servlcea ' ^Seji^erate funding for thli prograa la terminated 
•Ince thle program Is included in the coniolldated education grants 
lagliletive proposal. 

3. Strengthening Steta departments of education * -Separate funding for 
this progras le Urnlnated elnce thli progre* la included In the 
consolidated education granta legiilative propoaal. 
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*• ^liB8aaL£4iem^-.A rtduetlon of $25,000,000 bal<»tt the HM level. 
Kocai or ?3>,QQO,000 to txmort 165 continuing «n<! 



s. 



rt«?.r„i*«?2K''^'^ i» re,ue.ted to provide 
JroJeJu! 1» continuing end'ss new de«Ltratlon 

Ejue«tloMl bro«Jc«.tln. fecinn.—A deere.te of $8,675,000 i. 
r«lu«. .d to provide . tot.l of $7,000,000 «.lch wlll'be u.ed for 
Jldir.tft^oM"'* * " •i-citloMl televl.ion end 9 educitlowl 

6- "■'"«"0Q of $6,000,000 belov the 1974 level i. 

Vt tL t iil " , '^""*"' P'"" ~* ^''i* " 'h. rate 

o« 8r.de level e.ch ye.r con»l.tent with the evalSetlon de.tg^! 

r««»d.lla(t -s«p.r.te funding for tfii, progr.- 

* " ^"'l^I'd In the con.olld.ted 

•ducetlon grente Icgtilitlva propoiel. 

«. ffl l y»UCf»na- -A decre«ie of $5,700,000 Is Indicated 

to reflect tenJStlon of Office of wicatioo ftmdlng for thl. 
Ptogra- lDcr«aaed reltaac. co sute and locla effort!;. 

*' SSf^^? l<<"qrtat"S«i>arate funding for thla prograa 1. 
tendnated alnc* this prograa l. included In the ccmaoUd.ted 
education grant! leglaUtlva propoaal. "«oiia«(ea 



10. 



ytr^Uan «fl4 tWfUIl- -Separate funding for thla prograo la 

il^M^ J^*' " inel""*** in the con.olld.ted 

•ducatloo granta leglalatlve propo.al. 
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Obltg>tio:U by Activity 



I'f 1574* 1975 Incttut or 
gftlaate X>tctM% 

U BducAtlOfiAlly deprlve<i 

^^^^'''•^ $1»719,315,000 $ — $-1,719,315,006* 

17 SuppUiaenttry •ervUeir,.., 146,393,000 — •146»393,00<^ 

21 Sttensthenlng Sute d«p«rt* 
nentt of e<tuc4tlpq: 

(J) Genettl •upport^,.., 34,675,000 •34,675.00<A 

<b) Cooipreh«Atlve plAimlug ^.^fj.wv- 

«ad ev4lu4tl<»,... 4,750,000 . •^^750,OOC^ 

25 Mlln«u*l «due*tl<m ' 50,350,000 35,000,000 -15. 350,000l 

(60,220,000) 

27 Rig^t to reAd.i,. ^,000,906'/ 12,66^^ -1 

• 30 SdUCAttOTMl br<>«44l4i^tid(^ - r- 5c , . i : . M- i 

33 Civil rl^ti Advlioty ^ - ^ : ^ 

•«lrvlc«»«.. •y....- 21^70p,00q 21,700^000 . . . 

35 follow Thrwjgh.. ........... 41,000,000 35,<Xk),00(i^ ^ ^ ^.^ -^^^ 

37 E<}uip(AeQt And ntoor 

reaoaeiltig.../....,,..... 23,500,000 -v -2a,500,00(^ 

?a Oru$ abuso educAtioa 5,700,000 -5,700,000^ 

40 Cnvlronnentcl education.,*. 1,900,000 "i 900 00(A 

(2,720,000) • ' • 

41 Kutrltloa tnd he«ltn 1,900,000 — -1 900 00(^ 

(2.400.000^ 



Total obUgttlont (bw*) 2,086,858,000 117,700,000 -1,969,158.000 
Total obllMtiOAA (2,099,046,000) 

A) Beginning wltK « 1974 tuppUneaUl tot the tchool year 1974-'75, 
thU Activity will bo lAclLided in « oar ccotoUdAtod tdueAtloo 
gttnt IcgUUtlVo program lAcr* Staut «nd localltltt vlll K«v« 
greater f le^tlblUty la tbo um of rederal foade and vill U abU 
for^i^Vrauiy.**^**^^* *^ prograaia s rhoia prevlotaaly budgatod 

l^i^f**!**** IJ5|350,000 It taqutatad for bllUgual aducatloa* 
Thli dacreaaa rallacta tba aaaw^tloo that tbla U a daMitratloo 
not a lervlca program and that tht basic floaoclal •uppott for 
bilingual adocatlott programa la a raapooalbliie^ of ifuu^ 
locil governmaoti* 
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C) Tht Mt atcttut ol $4,67S»000 ta •dOcittooal broadcaatltii pro- 
jectt it coopoaed of • dacrtaat of ^,675,000 In tducatloo*! 
broadcattlQg fatUltlta Md an li^rtait of $4«000>000 in •duca- 
tlwwl talttvlalon proaran&lAS, thli funding ahlft frofa a^analon 
and l^pr(»v«tteQt of oon-coflMarclal broadcaitlng facllltlaa to 
auppott of aducatlooal taltvlalon programming for prtachool and 
•chooloAga chlldran la In racognttloi^ of ttia tvtlva ytara of 

. aupport already provided for expanalon end updating of faclUtlea 
and the need to develop and fund Innovative televlalon ptograoM 
teechlng lerge nuabera of educationally dlaadvantaged children, 

D) The decreaee of ^,000,000 la the follow through progras reflecta 
the phase out of thle estpertnental progru with one additional 
grade level being ellttlneted each year conalateot with the 
eveluatlon daalg^, 

E) The decreaae of $5,700,000 ahown for the drug abuae program 
Indlcetea the teralnAtlon of Office of Education support for 
thle ptogrta end the Increaaed reliance placed on State and 
local agencies for continued work In thla area. 



* W4 beea - exeludea 1573 appropriation reatoratlons. Total 
obllgatlona ehown In parentheaea 



— — Ofellgattona by Object ' 

1974 1975 Increase or 
g*tlMftU Estimate Dftcreaae 

Other aervlcea., 

tnvestmente And loans 

Grants, aubeldlee 
«nd contrlbutlone,. 



Total obllgatlona by 
object ,,,,, 

Total obligations excluding 
1973 appropriation 

reetoratlon 2»086,85a,O00 



6,000|000 7,000,000 n, 000,000 

250,000 — -250,000 

,^ 2^092,798.000 110 ,700.000 >l>5i$a.09a.(yp 

. 2,099,048,000 117,700,000 -1.981.148.000 
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Authotttiny UftHlatton 



1975 



Appropriation 
rcQue»te4 



EleotfaUty and Secondary Education Actt 



Tltta VUi Bilingual education 



1/ 



$35,000»0<X) 



Cooperative Reiearch Acts 



$ 78,000;OOQ2/ 



12,000,000 
7^000,000 



Right to Eead 



educAtlooal TV progranoang lupi^ort 



Coosunlcatlooa Act of 193A: 

Title ?art lY; Educational . 
broadcasting project! . »^ ..«.., « 



30,000,000 



u,ooo,ooo 



Civil Righte Act of 1964: 

TitU IV» Civil Rl^ta advisory aervicea 



Indefinite 



21,700,000 



■1- 



Econooic Opportunity Act of 1964 1 

Section 2aa(a)(2) rolloM throu^ J/ ^ . 35,000,000 

Katlooal Ottfenae Education Act t 

Title Ilt-At Equlpoent and odnor raoodeliog..* 140,500,000 

Drug AVuae Office ind Treatnent Act of 1972: 

Section 410; Drug abuse education 160,000,000 



If Fending extcnaion legialation 

2/' ThU la' th« full authotitati^ for this Act| both rl^t to read and aducatiocul 
television prograaalng support are funded thtout^ thla author Itatlon. Additional 
aaounu o^ $10,000,000 under the Occupatibnal», Vocational, and Adult Education 
approptiatiocx and of $12, 600, 000 under the SelAriea and Sxpenaet appropriation 
are being requested under thla author ity» 

3/ New authorising legisUtiod^e^t^lred. 
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Elebentary aQ4 StcootUry Education 







AUovanee 


Senste 


Aj>t>rpprt«ttoil 


1965 


$ 119»100,000 


$ 109,400,000 


$ 118,200,000 


$ 118|2OO,000 




1,SU* 760,000 


1,180,276,000 


l,l8i;051,000 


1,181,051,000 


1967 


1,MO,3U,000 


1,337,199,000 


1,362,199,000 


1,335,199,000 


1966 


1,573,690,000 


1,513,840,000 


1,559,840,000 


1» 521, 706, 000 


1969 


1,496,043,000 


1, 294,583, OOoL^ 


1,510,156,000 


1 1435,573,000 


1970 


1,414,643,000 


1,718,391,000 


1,741,666,000 


1,638, 667 1 550 


1971 


1, 53^,474,000 


1,739,372,000 


1,837,975,000 


1,787,775,000 


197a 


1,795,046,000 


1,801,348,0002/ 


2,131,798,000 


1»977, 448,000, 


1973 


1,957,318,000 


2,130,108,0002/ 


2,247,308,00ai/ 


2,259,458,000- 


1974 


1,860,093,000 


2,173,300,000 


2,205,408,000 


2,184,408,000 4/ 


1975 


117, 700,000 V 







1/ tfatlooal Defeaae Educ^tloq activities not coaataer«4 peaaina «cuct«*nt of — - 
•uthorl tat ions* 

2/ Pollow Thtough not considared. 

3/ Civil ^4ihts AdvUory tarvlcas and Follon T^irou^h not consldarad by the House. 

y Tha Consraaa a^roprlatad thia aaount but allovad the Praaldmt to vlthdrav 
5X* Tha reduced ajaount of $2,086,858,000 ccpresenta tha aiaount to ba sUocsted. 

i/ This SDOunt does oot Ineluda State grant funds proposed to ba Included In tha 
coasolldsted educsttoo grsots ptogtsa; the tsble is otharvise coaysrsble. 
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Ju'itificatlofl 
Eltaentary and Sfcondtry E<iuc«tlon 



Increase 

197* 1975 or 

-■ .. B4«e EtttflKte ^ Decrease 

• . 

EducAtlonfllty deprived children.** 

^uppleneAtecy lervicei 

Strengthen! Alt Stete depertttenti of 
edoeetion} 

<e) Generel support ....«..•••■■ 

(b) Comprehenvive plerfnlng end 

eveluetloo. • • 

Bllinguil education 

U) IM grenti...... 

(b) Trainings, , 

Right to Itead 

Educational broadcaiting projecci« 
Civil rt|)hta advisory iervicea,,,« 

Follotf through • «. 

E<{Uipta)ehC and miner reaodeling.... 
.Drug a*bu«e educetion. 
Exrvltonteentel education*, . . ..i . 
Hitritlon and health 



Total •••••••■•i«»a**«a«iii*i 



<Umeyai Stal6>e^t ' — ■ — - . -.^ .... ..... . 

The reduction froo 1974 In thii ipproprtation reiuUi frooi a propoaal 
to conaOlidata nany of the activltiei funded by the appropriation iat6 a propoaed 
new appropriition to bi author ited by ncv legiilation. 

. Appropriate leglaletioo ii being considered to coneolidate nine categorical 
legit UtiTe prograne into four broader categorical ateai^ each vlth • leparate 
author it at ion. 

The proposed cooolidatioa progtaa ie coqipoied of fout iMjor categoriei» 
legit la tively defined. Theie catigoxici a raj (1) Miadvantaged, repteeing Partt 
Aa V» and C of Title I ol the BleMnUry end Secondary Education Acts <2) Handi- 
cApped, repUcing Pert E of thi Education of the Handicapped Actj <3) Support ' 
eervicet, repUeing Titlea It tnd v of the sieaentAry and Secondeiy, EilM^tion Actr 
Aftd (4) Educetiooel innovetion> repleciog Title III an4 Sactiom 807 and SQd of the 
tlMntary end Secondary Education Act ind the Snvironnental Education Act. 

The legiilation vtU provide nore flexibility to the itetet in allocation of 
redertl fundi and will include new and nore e^iteble fomlai for diitributing 
eti^entary and aecondary funding. 

Prior to oaking the rY 197" budgat vequett» the Adniniitration It proposing 
that Congreia authorite e iuppt';«i«ntal appropriation for the current flscel year 
in the eMHtnt of $2«650«000«000. Theea funds vduld be svailabla for use for the 
school year beginning this fsll» The proposed advanced funding suppleaental 
tepreienta an increase over the regular 1974 approprietioo fof cofsparable progra* 
areai by aUost n<M>»000»000. Eorverd. funding of el«»entary and aecondary pro- 
gram dollare viU enebte State and local school official'a to plan ahesd vlth 



n»719»3lS,000 $ 
146,393,000 



$-l»719, 315,000 
- 146 » 393,000 



34,675,000 

4,750,000 

45,077,000 
5,273,000 
12,000,000 
18,675>000 
21,700,000 
41,000,000 
500,000 
5,700,000 
1,900,000 
1,900»000 



30,500,000 
4,500,000 
12,000,000 
14,000,000 
21,700,000 
35,000,000 



.34,675,000 

•4,750,000 

-14,577,000 
-773,000 

-4,675,000 

-6,000,000 
-28,500,000 
-5,700*000 
-1,900,000 
-1,900,000 



2,086,858,000 117,700,000 -1»969,158,000 
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.04 tfc. follow thio^gh^iS^^! ClU^iI^ via b. «tBUln«d «t »n.76o,ooo. 
re<tu.tt Of m.000.000. jTooTooO^i.. ^u'**!'^ " iche^luled with « 
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19^4 * 1975 incrMit ot 



If EdacatioMlly cltprlvtd chltdtM $l»n9,M5,0OO $-1,719,315*000 

J 

(a) CriDtt to Ucal edueitloAtl 

•gmiti • 1,446,152»74) «U44^,152,741t 

(bi Gtiat« to Sv«t« «g«A«uat 

<i) Hi^irtnt «hll<lr*rt .....i*^* ;a, 3^1^43^ ^-^^ *78, 331,437 

(2) K«gUtt«d 104 dtUt^qum 

chlldrin., 25,448^869 -2^,4^8,869 

(3) Kandlca^ptd cMldran 85,777,779 — - -85,777»?79 

(c) Spatial iDcantiva Cranl;i«,..w. 17,855,113 —— -17,855,113 

(d) Spaelal Grant a to Uibafi and 

«ural Scboola. 47,701,044 -47,701,044 

(a) Granta for Scata adadttiatratlon. 18»048,016 <-18,048»018 



Karratlva 

Pto^rto ^poia 

Tttta t of tha ElaflBCQtary a«id Secondary Education Act Of 1965 provldti fundi 
by $tat« for«4U $rant9 to lupplaMnt Stata and local axpanditutaa in local cduca«> 
tlonal agaikctai vltb Utga nuv^a ol chlldtan from Ipy-lncott* la»lllaa« Tha pro* 
|TAa ia lntaod4d to halp tb«M aganeUa to «iipand and iapr^a tb^lt^ adtf^atlotlil 
prograaia to Hit thl ij>lr<Ul «dae4t local naadi of «duc«t ionally daprlvad cht tdran*. 
It la <urth#r intandad to coneentrata aairvlc«a on tb« aott e4v««tlonatly daptlvaa 
chlldt*tt^at a l«vil i^lth glvai ttaionabla prottlaa of auccaiai Setvlca* undat 
lapatfto $tat4 ^anagad Tltli t prot^asa ara alao ptovldad to mi$r^t, handle ippad, 
and naglactod and daliivquant childran* . 

Tbe b4aU tltla I grant «ntltl«bant to local achool dlitfUti la eoaputad on a 
county baili by sultlplying tba nuabar oif «ll|;lbla chtldran by ona*half tha Stata 
or Kational par^upil ajcpaodltuta^ i^itbavar ii ht^at* Tbla antUle*ant la than 
proratefd down td tha fuoda ayallabl* and grant* at* sada through tba Stata to local 
tchool dlatrl€ta« Sapdrate granta aro alio provldad to th« 8tatii< foi^ Statg Ag#n<y 
progras* apaclflcall^ dailgnad lor slgrant, handlc4ppad, l»d naglactid or dallnquant 
childran, projacta ara davalopad and operated by local adutatlon$l ag^nclai after 
approval by tH« SUU oducatlonal agt«cy In accordanca with Fadarat ragulatlona« 

flani for flatil year 1975 

Beginning with a 1974 lupplaMntal for the leheol y#tr 1974-75, thli activity 
will be Included in a ncv eonaolldated educetion granta iagliUtlv* prograHi 



Accoiaollahaenta for tlicil yeara 1973/1974 

(1) Crenta to local edacatlonal aftenciee t Daring. fiieal year 1973, eboot 
6,200,000 children In aloiott 14,000 achool dlatrtcta participated in Title I 
dietrlct pcugrama compared to about 6^250,000 children in Cltcal year l972« 
Although a number of factoei My have contributed to the reduction of 50,000 partic* 
ipetlng children in fiscal year 1973j one auch factor vai a continuing trend of 
concentrating funda upon th« moat dlaadvantaged children. 

A further Increaae in the concentration of Title I LEA fundi upon Initruction 
in reading, math and Englfih language arte for the tad$t educationally deprived 
youngatera took place in ileal year 1974. Thli vai done by Inprovlng local effort a 
to uae Title X fundi In ichooli moat heavily inpicted with poor children and by 
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iaprovlng loc*l •aucAClpail aganclaa' •blllty to iiMity and aarva atud«nea 
tha noit acvera acadttfUc ahortcoolft^a lo thoaa achoola. 

Migrant children; Graota to Stata tdueatlonal agaocUa for tba education 
?8£>"teu:ii n.cal year 1974 totallad m^m/v and ap^roKl^ata^ 

380,000 ndgrant children received aervicoa. Tha Migrant Student Racord TraAafer 
Syat«« vaa laproved and n«da ttota r^at>onalve (o tht needi of State aod local 
JI^UJM"!?I5*!'/'* ^"^ prtiiirlly through the .odlflcgtloo of the 

I!^^!r^ilf iTi^f '«*,rovldee for the «iitry of ^ore infonutloo 

^^!?u?Jr*. JLf^*i** • t"*'*^ " "^^^ " •"^^ •i^lll- thua enabling toec)iere In 

! •ccurate eiiaaaaent of tha chlld'e atatua end to 

II:??! liL^^^^ progri* that vould be Moet raa|>OAalve to hie needa. Progrea 

rri'uiJnurii^h'tSi^rtj'rr'^^ -^"^ -^-^ 

xff.,!!^^^'^**f <feaQ<ment end hao dtceopeii chlldren t /U» tmtMit Of 
IV1 x^" f*^* ■velleble during flaeal yeer 1974 to Stete ege<Mlee reepoa* 

Approximately 50,341 children pertlclpeted in Title I progreatf. S(ete egeoclee 
aJooT^ir 1973?^ hendlcepped children beMflted repreaentlng eo lnc^eeae of 

f^'fc'^ Incentive grantai Th« ep#clel incentive grente of Pert B 4re 

expenditure of educetlOn funde froti Stete end locel eourcea by total nerAonel 
Incooe.-la greeter thM the WlOMl tffort tn 1974 2$ Stattt elUlble 

for auch granta ringing from $44,140 to $1,678,267 for e totel of $17,«55.113! 
Incentive gtente are Mde evalleble to e Stete vpoo ippllcetloo to the 
Coattljetoner of Edacetlon, Punde #re aade evalleble by tU Stet«e to thoee ichool 
; ! 1"^''* •verege effort iiu2exee which heve the greeteet need for eaeie^ 

A )If *'f°" Are approved in Aaounte releting to the diatrict'e reapective 
necda« Only thoae projecta which ere dee«ed to be innovetive, or «xeaf>Ury» by the 
Stete educetlonel egenciee ere epproved, Ko Steto ie entitled to i^r7theo 15 per- 
cent of the totel eAOuttc for Pert B« 

, J^J Special grante to urban end rurel achoolii Part C grente ere for ichool 
? I y*"*'* nuiaber of children fro« lov*incoae femlliee totel e mlniau* of 

5,000 end 5 percent of the totel nua«>er of children, or where the nui6er of children 
from Iw-incoae fimlliii ii 20 percent of tlie totel nudbet of children in the rchool 
dlttrlct* ^Schooll which ere within 5 percent of either of the ebov# cOOditiOnA m 
eleo fllBible. Pert C providea theae apeciel grente for both urbeo end rurel 
•choola within a dtatrict with the hlgheat con«eatretione of children fto« low-lncoM 
fatailiet* Grente will be made to about 4,000 achool diatricta in 47 Stetee in 
$9 000 OOo' ^^^^ educetional egeney grente ranging up to approxiaately 

, , Crent# for State adalniatretioni in addition to authorising grMte to 
locel educetlonel egenciee. Title I authorltea the CoaaiaalOQer of education to pay 
each State up to 1 percent of Ita baaic grent toount, or e altl«itt of $150,000. for 
necesitry edmiaiatcetive expenaee. [>«ing 1974 theae included the following: 
approving ebout 16,000 Title I project grant applicationa during the reguler achool 
year ploi an estimated 5,000 epplicetlona for ausner prograoii; extenalve BKMltoring 
of Title I projects at the local level; technlcel aaaiatence activitlea for achool 
dUtrlcta Involving progran development and evaluation, end providing e greatly 
expanded Statewide dUsenlnatlon service to promote the ute of effective coonenae. 
tory education projecta. 

Set>aitde for yatione l Advlaory Council on the Educati on of the Oiaadven- 
A aet-aalde of ^85,000 from the fiacal yeer 19H T itle I authoritattoo we e 
uaed to provide edminiatrative aupport aervicee for the Netionel Advlaory Council. 

iSd1^j4niSS':pp%{^:t?S$^JS?L4^:^'^ the SelarU. 
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SypFUMSHTAL rACI SHEET / 
Crtnf Local Eduotloail Amwcles 
rroArm SUtHtlcal tUttt 

1972 1973 197A • 

ActiiaA Efttiaata EtttmU 

EUgiMt ehUdrtn^ 8^109^501 8,467,393 6,247,^66 

P«rtict{^tins chlldr«a,,,,«*.,^, 6,250,000 6,20O»0O0 6»100,000 

tK0^«r of •ch06l dUtrlcU > 13,900 13,9O0 14,000 

Avmgt cost ptt acudeotl' $230.13 $260.36 $247.62 



1/ IficlttdM Sj^eUl tattntiv* Gr4ats ti^d $p«cUl GrAott tOrUrUn tnd tut^l ScfaooU 



* lh# nn^r ol tll^bU children upon vhlch th« Title 1 payvkeott are based it : 
coasted 00 e faiaily lowlncoiae lectot of $2,000 ixntlt eufflclen^ funda are 
. appropriated to pay t]:MMi.4t ^ill eatltleoeat. Uhea ^la point U reaped the 
lov-lxkco«e Uctor U taieeil to $3,000 attd thee to $4,000 r At the $4,000 low* 
iAcortt' latter Um nwbet of eligible cblUren would he 16,000,000« 
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1974 / 


1975 
EatlMta 


Increase or 
Cecreise 


Supplementary lervlcei (ES£A Title lit) 








(b) NetlM>el Advliory Coaalttee..i..» 


$126,061,000 
22S,000 
20.087.000 




$•126,081,000 
-225,000 
*20.087.006 




146, 59^,000 




-146,395,000 




1974 
Kaae 


1975 
BatlMte 


Increase or 
Decrease ' 


Supplafoentery $ervlcei (State Foctlon) 








(a) State plan prosrama ........ r . 


$126,081,000 




$•126,081,000 


(b) KatlooeL Adviaoty C<Muittee».',.«. 


225.000 




-225.^ 




126,306,000 




-126,306,000 



Kargatlve 



?cbltr*tt Puroosa 

Tttlp III of the Elenentary and Sacondary Education Act provides noawtchlng 
grants t a; State education agencies to fund a continuing proceaa creative cha&ge 
In Aoerlcen education through Innovative and/or exenplary projecta and supplenen* 
tary centers i and, guidance, counseling and testing ptograoe, tlteae projects ate 
based upon the results of a atatewlde neads assessment and the Innovative and 
exeoiptary ptojecta are Intended to aerve as loodela which can be adapted by local 
educational agencies in the State and In the Ketlon. Under Title III, States ate 
allotted funds according to a fomula prescribed In the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, To receive fuada States nuat submit an approvable plan to the USOE 
setting forth the proposed strategy for project development, aelectlon and manage- 

event, rr- » 

Plans for f^ acal veer 197^ 

Beginning vlth a 1974 supplemental for the school year 1974-75, this activity 
will be Included In a nev consolidated education grant legislative program where 
States and localities will heve a greater flexibility in the use of Federel funds 
end will be eble to continue projecte and programs auch as those previously budgeted 
for separately. 

AccwUshmeots for fUcel veara 1^73/1^7^ 

In fiecal year 1973, Stetea funded over 1,600 demonstration projects in 
reading, environmental educetloo, equellslog educe^looel opportunity, educetlon of 
the handicapped, guidance end counseling, drug educetlon/ eerly childhood education 
and a verlety of other kinds of Stete Identified concerns* 
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Aa aoouQt of $12>2S5»U4 vii avalUbla to SUta education aga&cUi for idnlQlt- 
tiratty* cdata and for tha activltlai of Stata Advliory Coonclli. Additionally! 
$225,000 vaa aadc avi liable td tha Katlonal Advisory Council on Sus>pl<iMntary 
^•Atari M(i4 5airvic<«. An asount of $n3,d2$|9S3 vai available for local projecU 
under the ^tite Plan prograa of ^Ich $75,900,O(K> vat expended to continue apptoxl- 
Mtely 1,100 o(>eratln^ projects, leaylng 3;|900jOOO to fund epproxlaitely 550 n«v 
^KOjecti Itv reipOQta to tha ctltUal tducatlooal Uartiar oeedi Identified thtough 
tha Stata^vlda naada aiieiMtenti. About 500 additional project! vlll be funded 
vlth reUaied (undi of over $20,000,000. 

$t«Ue report e<l thiic over 1,900' projects were adopted/edapted by school 
dlatrlcts In other than the project State, and according to a study supported by the 
National Advisory Cooalttea, over 67 percent of the Title lit projects ve re con- 
tinued at least partially vlth local funds after three yeers of Federal funding, 

itk fiscal year Wy, 56 jurladictlons vers eeslsted in the ptepdretlon and 
uanageaMnt of ^utlity Stete plan prograaa that vould facllltete e^^catioMiV change 
in the States, ^pe<;lfic4lly, objectives were (a) to develop a quality leerner 
otietited needs atsestnent it the sute level, (b> to eocouregi school dlstrlcte 
to aubslt projects vlth learner ^erfor«ence objectlvet according to identified 

> critl^l .needs, (c) to bring ebout greater educatlooel eccouotability through 
piquet avAluatlon and adutational eodits» and (d) to encourage the edoption of 

^vrovei^ PHc^i^** through IVD (IdeAtiflcatlon, ValldAtioa end Diesesinatioo) 
^ctivltfaa. ' 

■ ■ '' ' -f^ . t\ ■' . •■ ■ . 

V All States are aov cocvducting learner-oriented needs, aseessnsnts, end 43 
tUt^ifi (involvlfig over 700^ pro«iaeht educators) participated in the validetion 
efforti vhichie a procaie oi reviewing an av^^ pract lee to verify its 
credibility a • an axe«plary program theough official and ekpert eppralsal. 

th« <>bjattivet for fiscal year 1974 are the eaae as flatel year 197$, ylth 
■peclat ^dditiodAl eii^sla In the foUovins araasi <a) conduct on*site prograa 
revievrg of State educatioi&at ag«nci«l (Title tU progre«a) by a tean of Office of 
Education expert a io thOtfe Su toe with p«r«isteot gdainietrative probleouij 
(b) continue cooperative ef forte with the sute and Katlonal Advisory Councils for 
th« validetion of edditional projects, (c) provide treinlng for the te«a nonbers 
yho will participate In the velidation teaa efforts^ end <d) provide continued 
technltal •talftAnce to the SUtee In the revision of the validation InstruaMnt, 
and State and regional die semination effortsi 
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1974 / 1975 IiKr€aA« or 

B«ie EitleiAte - Decrease 



Supplementtry Servicei (Diicretlonary) : 

(c) Special projects $2a|Od7>000 ^0,037, 000 

Xev avarda«.i.o.i.r «a3,687»O00> ( — ) M3, 687,000 

Coopetlng cootUulng awar<fi,.. (6,400,000), . ^ (— ) (*6, 400,000 

^ — . , , i ' ^ 



Warrtttve 

The Special Ptograas and Projecta (Section 306) of the SlasMntary and Sacondiivy 
Sducatlon Act fundaj which conetltute fifteen percent of each Stat«*a allotBe&t| are 
used by the Coe«daslo(^r of Education at bla dlacretlon, to auppoct Innovative and 
exeoiplary projecte In loeml educational agenclaa. Iheae projects utlllte research 
finding! sQd demonstTate aucteaafvil solutions to nsjot educational pr^letui covnon 
to all or several Ststss* Ihess projacta alao give direction to the State Plan 
Progran actainlatered hy the Statea; , 

fifteen percent of theae Special Programs snd Projects (Section 306) funds are 
used td support projects dealing itlth the educetlon Of the heMltepped, 

Plens for fiscal veer 197S 

Beginning with e 1974 supplvaentel for the school yeer 1974*75, this sctlvlty 
will he Included In e new consolidated educetlon gtsnt Isglsletlva progran where 
Stated and localltlea will have a greatw flexibility la the use of Pedetal funda 
and vill be ebla to continue projecta and progr ana such aa those previously budgeted 
for sepstetely. 



Accocnnllahnents for fiscal veers 1973/19;^^ 

In llscel yeer 1973» under the $20|OS7tOOO epproprletlon^ 117 projecte In the 
original Section 306 priority areaa of reeding^ envtr-MMntal educetlonr c^lturel 
plurallsiB, atudent leedershlpieerly chlldhdod educetletif edutetlon of the d lead 
venteged and educetlon of the hendlcepped were continued for' en expenditure of 
$16|S00^000* Another $l|10O,0OO supported the secood-yeer of InsteUetlon eupport 
et 334 sites for the kindergsrtsn reading progrea developed by the Southweat . 
Regional Laboratory (SVRt). As a compleflMntery ectlvlty to the SVRL progten dlffu* 
slon effort, 355 new grsnte tote 1 ling ^B60,000 were nede to Ideal tchdol districts 
In It States to Install i^w Vlndergstten reading reedltMea ptogresM* tn a4dltloa, 
24 new projects exploiting educetlonel technology for reform. la edacetlon were, 
funded St a tot«i level of ^lalOO|000* Por the handicapped^ eight new projecte . 
were supported sfc e cost of $400«000 to test a nuaber of approaches to Indlviduel 
educstlonel diagnosis and preacrlptlons. The regaining $200,000 was used to aaln- 
taln 3 projects for demonstration, dlaeeolnatloo and trelniog purposea which had 
achieved considerable success ovsr a three year period of State Title ill support 
snd which fell within the Section 306 priority eree ef esrly childhood education* 

In flBcel year 1974, $6,400,000 will be obllgsted to eupport the continuation 
of 26 projecta for the fourth and final year In aost cases. AH but $300,000 of 
the $13,700,000 balance will eupport e variety of projects dealgxMd to bring about - 
the national replication of successful products and practlcee which deel with 
educetlonel proble&s of national concern, Kore apeclllcelly, eppro&iaataly 75 
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«x«BpUc> rrdjftcti will b« Mintalo«d Cor • toUl of $5,600,000 to terve «• deooft- 
•tt«tt6ft «nd trAl&lag alt«s for ichool district* h«vtos educttlooal needi.in th« 
If^tH^AAJ'^" denotwtritloti, tn tddltlon, 45 grAnti vtll U made for 

94»x)0»000 to serv* «• £«clllt«toti to prooou the adoptloa vlthlQ th«lr resMetlvt 
HmM of th« teUcted natioiuil deoionat ration projects. 

Mothjr twanty.five <25) sr^nts, totating $1,800,000, vill b« avsrdad to local 
«duattonal agancies who hav« alrtady idantlfiad ftxanpUry prograaa for which thay 
«ra aaaking ittitallatioo avippott. AUo, $lj500,000 wtU support tKa fiald tasting 
Of 9 axettplacy coojpatviatory education projacta focuKing oo tha skill araaa of 
reading atkd ttath irt 3 ai^ea each» or 24 locatlona. This field test il part of the 
praparatioA for the new Ce program on Identification, Packaging and Field-testlng 
educational Prograatf and Products, which will systematically conduct 
these innovatlv; activitlea in the future. In addition to the ptlnary enohasis on 
replication, $300,000 in Section 306 funda will be used to loplecoent 2 bodel 
detoonattatlon programa which are designed to provide nora effective services to the 
victina of child ahuse enrolled 16 elaAentary and secondary schools. 
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T57Jr 1975 lAtt6«8« or 





i 




ducat tons 






Gendtal Sui>port (Par( A) « 


$34,675,000 


$-34,675,000 


Coa>pT«T\«i>>ivo pUn&lng and avalua* 




4.750.000 


.4.750^000 




39,425,000 


— •39,425,000 



1973 1975 tnctaaaa 
aaaa Battpata Pcttaaid 

Caftatal Support (Part A) $34,675,000 $-34,675,000 

Grants to State! • 32,941,000 — « -32,941,000' 

SpacUi projact t 1,734,000 ' -1,734,000 ' 

<a> H«v atfard * ^ (203,000)' ^ <*-203,CnOO)' : 

(b) Moo- coopa tins continuing avarda (622,000) • C-1B22,000) ' 

<c) Conpatlng continuing avar4t.«.. (709,000) • ^ ^*709^;<^> ' 

"T , ' ~ ' - ■ T ' ■ ■ T*^ — ' ^ ^! '> . 

Karratlva 

ynwaa hirpoaa 

Ttitt Blevmntary and Secondary Edu^iatlon Act, tltla V, ¥art A, authorlrea th« 
Cocfoias loner to make non-natchlng grants to atinulata and asalst Stataa In atrangth* 
enlng the teadarahip raiourcea of th«lr adtication aganelea and assist those agenclea 
In the aatabUahnent and InproveMnt of prograas to Idantlly and wet thelt educa* , 
tlonal neada. tKe granta era nada to the State education agenclaa on the baeli o£ 
a fomwla. 



Ninety-five percent of tha Title V, Part A appropriation la available to State 
education agenclea as basic grants^ Plve percent la reserved for special project 
grants to State education agenclea under Section 505 of thle 1i%U «nabl« 8«<«l>* 
of these agenclea to develop their teadersMp capabllltUa throu^^ experlnantal 
projects and to solve high priority probletta, cccotfkon aoong Stataa. 

Plana for fiscal veer 1975 „ 

Beginning with a 1974 supplenental for the school year 1974*75, this activity 
will be Included In a naw consolidated education grant legislative program where 
SUtes and localities will have a greater flexibility In the use of Federal funda . 
and will be able to contlnua projecta and programa auch as thoaa previously budgeted 
aeparately* 

Accompltahiagftts for fis cal veari 1973/1974 

Tha States continued activities designed to Improve and Increase the leader^hl|» 
and services provided for local educational agenclea, and Inveatlgated eltematlvea 
to their organ! latlonal and governance sttuctutea. As a result, chenges In orgenl- 
catlooal atnictures and operating procedures have been loplenented* Pot exadple, 
five SBAa (Maine, Ketf Bao^hlra, Vermont, Haaaachuaetts, and Rhode laland) hava 
utillted organisational davalopaant teana dealgnad to bring about changes neaded in 
the agencies* lha structure of ona agency (Washington) waa coffp lately overhauled 
as a result of suff work and a atudy supported with Title V funds. 
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^''i 30 project*, Me enabUng Sute educitlocul 

ag«ncl«« to conduct itudlai and develop ttratesle* and oodals for dealing vlth 
kS^u^W IUS r!«i?r?^'"* i^t*tr*l auditing (3 patttclpatlng State.-AlJbaM, 
Kentucly and r«c«i)j the governanca and atructure of public education (Georgia. 

S V A Mlaeiya, California, Colorado, Connactlcat, Florida, Georgia. Hawaii. 
SJrSl ? "*i ^V^f^'. «*«"«»>«"«"«. MontaM, Nevada, New Hainpshlre, Mew Jeitay. 
vJJ-^JJ SI-m" l^^' "fi" P'-^Vylvanla, Rhode Ulind, Utah 

-i • »<;nrUnd. Michigan, Mlnna.ot*. Oregon, and Wltcontttv)} the 
o2?ISi^ u^h (C.llfornla, Delaware, Florida, Hlnneiota. 

siiJi^ JSi'r!,.!?^^'.??^ Waahlngtoo), management training (Ouai. Aaerlcan' 
l^' Territory)! and Improved nanageaent of coe»ensltory education 

SorS'Sri??!.?'"^''/^*''*^'/''"?*"' ColoradorSnneeoU, a!^ 

till ^u i^l<A. JPiclal projecta, through Intenalve dU.«aln.tloi actlvl- 
I: I P"*^^'*; "'♦rtala, Ideaa. and nodeli which wilt be of benefit to all 

►•-.^S J? prlorltle*. to exchange itrateglea for 

c^ 'J^ ' Jot" coneldeJation of 

coeooo concern*. A major eo(>haila of theee interstate project* la ttaff develop, 
ment, with current emphaala In th. areaa of future planSlni, management by objec. 

f l««*f»"l>Ulty. in 1973, 1,195 Sute edScatlonSl ag^n^y^rtlcl^iu 
Tn ..^I'e.*""'" '^J I«tar*t.u Project .taff devalop«at*^trJinSg ^'r'JJwp.. 
I? T".* •»<« votkthopt in Individual SEAt whlih 

! ' ! '<» »«""lonal SEA peiaoonal. tn eddltloo, two project* 

provided laatrvtea tralolag opportunltlea for the chief State tehool offlcira of 
all Stataa and meabera of State boards of education. 
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1974 


1975 


Incrcttt or 


Comprchtnilve PUnnlng «nd EvtluAtion 
(Pitt C)t 


$4,750,000 




-$4,750,000 



Th« purpott of Tltlt V, Part of tht EleneQUry And S«coQdtfy E<Ju<:Ation Act ^ 
ti to provide flnancUl tatitttDtt to St«tt «Qd lo<«l educttloryil tgcncUt to 
••iitt thM ifi iaprovicig th«ir pltOQlog tnd tvAlufttion c«p«biUti«ii Th« prosran 
provides funds for support of up to 75 percent of ths cost of such pUnoing end 
evftloetion projects. Punds ere 4iet'ributed eccording to etetutory forvule 40 
percent epportlone<! e^tiilly eieong ell Stetee end the 60 percent reniining 
Apportioned eccording to the popuUtion of eftch Stete ee thet popuUtion beete . 
to the populetioo of ell Stetee« 

Pleni for f iicel veer 1975 

Begianing vith a 1974 euppleventel ifor the echool yeer 1974-75, thie ectivity 
wUl b| included in e .nev coneolideted educetion grtnfc legieletive progre« where 
Stetee end locelitiee will heve 4 greetet flexibility in the uee of Pe^ml funds 
end vill be ebie to continue ^rojecte end progrene euch ee thoe# previously 
budgeted eeperetely, 

Accoirtiltehjnent^ for f iicel veers 1973/1974 

iXiring FY 1973 grent funde dietributed to Stete edtKttionel t^enciee continued 
to eupport the developcaent of centrelieed end coordinated plenning end eveluetioo > 
et the Stete level* So«e of the nijor ectivitiee eupported ere ee foUovl) 

- 3d Stete egenciee ueed grent funde es eupport for the eetebliehment.^ 
end neintenente of * nucleus plenning end evttuetion unit 

- 26 Stete egenciee continued to design, inetell, or inprove their 
educetionel dete eyeteoe 

- 28 Stete egenciee continued the developotent of Stetevlde educe tionel 
neede eeeeeenent nethode* 

33 Stete egenciee provided treinlng for egency plennere end eveluetore 

- 13 Stete egenciee developed improved nenegefltent-by-objective syetetii 

In eddition grent funde vere ueed t'o isiprove eveluetlon iiethode (23 Sutee)| 
develop Sttfte plenning aaodele (S Stetee), produce aulti^yeer educetionel plene 
(6 Stetee)» deelgn Stetevide PPB eyeteis {7 Stetee)» provide lor interegency 
plenning coordinetion (5 Stetee), end to redefine Stete educetionel goele, 

Por 1974 » neny of the nejor PV 1973 objectivee vill continue to be pureued * 
by the Stete ggeneiee* However, ea^eie on internet development of Sute 
educetionel egenciee ie being reduced ee ettention ie given to the developoent of ^ 
plenning end eveluetlon cepebilitiee et the locel level. Dile eApheeie wilt reeult 
im - 

- 56 SEAe providing plenning end eveluetioo eetvicee to eelected LKAe 
ee required by etetute, «eking l^itlel efforte to begin the develop* 
aent of coord ine ted Stete/loeel cco^rehensive plenning end eve lost ion 

* 10 SIAe will pilot the develope^nt of plenning end eveluetlon 
Models et the locel level 

- 25 SEAe wilt provide plenning end eveluetlon treinlng for 
' pereonnet in selected LEAe 

• 6 Mtropoliten LSAe will perticipete directly in the progreii 
eetebllehlng plenning end eveluetlon unite which will 

Q coord ine te plenning end eveluetlon with their reepective S£Ae 
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1974 


1975 


or 










Bilingual Edueation grantt 


$50,J50,000 


935|OOO.00O 





Th« BIllAKuAl t4uc4tloci Prograa, authorli^ by Tltl« Vlt of the Sleoentury 
4nd S«cQn4«ry K^ucttloo Act <<SCA\ l« • dl«cr«tloo«ty gttat ^rogr«n vhicH tuthorict 
tht Go«Kit«ioa«r |^rovt^« fun^t to locAl educatlonAl agancUt to d«aoaitr«te a«v 
at^ iMgingtivt alAOMiUty aa^ i«coa4«ry •chool progr«M to M«t tha tpecui educa* 
tloogl n%%49 of childrtn froii loiHlftCOM fudliat who eo«4 from tnvironmenta vhara 
tha doadfitttt languAgt !• othtr than English, Locgl a^ucgtlonal agtoctet 4ubfllt 
M^poggla vhieh ata r«vla«a4 by outaida axparta, a^lallata and Stata Educational 
Agaaciafi Fropoa^la ara Judgad on tha baala of naad and quality of tha aducaUdnal 
prpitAM daaerlbadi ^ojacta trinnltkg grant avarda uiually ta<aiva funding ovar A 
fiva-yaar parlod« Othar actlvltiaa authpriiaa undar thia lagialation ara appliad 
vaiaarch ^oJa«ti, >ilot projacta daaignad to taat tha af facetvenaaa df InoovAtiva 
ai^roachaa, tba davalopoant and dlaaa«lnatlon of a|»aeial inati^ictional Mtariala, 
gild j^raa^rvlca and inlarvlca training for elaiaroon paraonnal. Thia prograa ia 
^otvard fundadi Conaa^uatttly, funda appropriatad in ona fiatal yaar ara uaad in 
tha auccaa4ing icadaade yaar* 

Plan. f6r y^ical Yaar WAi 

Xn^acgdasle yaar 197S«76 tha ra^uaatad $)S|000,000 vlll naintain tha nue^er 
of naw #t4rta and tha total nuobar of danonattationa at approxioataiy tha aai^ 
laval il in tha pravloua yaar. About 55 natf projacta ttitl ^ aatabliaba^ in 
gadgraphital araaa whara thara haa baan no ^ravioua bilingual danonatration progran 
Mi^th%t l$S projacta initlatad iii pravloua yaar a vould ba cootinuad for a total of 
ttO 4aB^at rat long, lha avaraga annual coat of a projact ia about H59|p00« 
?roJactg will provlda aora than 6,000 taachara and aidaa with trgining in bilingual 
aducatioQ iN!thddol6giaa« 

Approxittitaly taA axa«plary bilingual adu tuition projatts vlll ba patVagad 
aod diaaavinated to othar bilinfual adulation grantaas ra^uaaiing tha a«tariala, 
thtaa packagai will iocluda teaching atratagia«i ttulti»nadla training kitai* 
codounity involvatttnt itratagiai and plana^ and nodal avaluatlon da«i$na, 

Davalopttant of a Spaoiah cora curriculum for gtadaa four through aix for all 
Spaniah-a'paaking athnic groupi vill bagin» Curricula in Spaniah, Praach, Cbina«ai 
and Portuguaaa ara baing davaiopad, ^ 

Accompliahatata and objactivaa for fijcal yaar 1973yM i 

During acadaaic yaar 197)-74, $)3,SdO»000 in fiacal year 1973 faoda ara 
aupportlng tha continuatioo and axpgttaibn ol 208 projacta daaignad to danonatrata 
nav educational approachaa to bilingual/bitultural inatruction« tn additifd, an 
avard of $1,500»000 ia funding tha davalopoant and production of pilot prograsa 
for a bilingual aducational talaviaion pfojact gaarad to Spaniah«apaaVing 
alaaantary achool aga chitdran. 



* Sxcludaa 197) appropriation raatorationa. 
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Xa «cAdfmlt yMr im«75, $40»503»008 vlU ba •val^abU IncliKllag $30,633,006 
Iti llical y6«t 1974 fundi nfNr the fiv* |^«rc«nt rtauctlon And $9,870,000 in ■ 
flical ye«r U73 raUaied fundi* Tha r«leai«d fundi ylU auppott thirty ncv 
itirti for a gr^at ;^rlod of tvo yean. In all, S8 projecta will b« Initiated 
thli ac«da«le year and 16!^ contlnuAtlona Mlntalned for a total of 223 denonitrao. 
tioQi, <. . 

Xn the courae of davaloplng oa«alte taichar training ■x>dali and Mthodologiaii 
ap^roxlafttely 3»7O0 tcachara and 2,600 aldai are receiving inievvlce training. 

A C6f currUulutt In Spanlih for children in gredii one through thr^e le 
being fleld-teited in epproxlaately 32 blilngtsal education* projecte throughout the 
United SUtei* The developcaent of uterUli vlU be continued for eerly elataentery 
gredei in S^nlihi rrench, Chlneie, Portugueie end eeveral Indian Unguagei, Hie 
Ss>enlih cote currlcutua to letve all Spenlih^ipeeldng children In gtedee one 
through three vill be refined end diiiealneted et coit by the. DUeeninat ion Center 
for Bllinguel Education to ell bilingual educetioo [^rojecte vlahlng to perticipate. 
The Center vlll eUo continue to peckege end dliiMinate turrUultn lAtetieli 
^dev«lo|)«d at verioue biUnguel educetloa projecte for other lenguege groupe* c Ten 
execple'ry blUnguil^blculturel proiecte vlll be Identified end validated* * 
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1974 1975 lnctc.Me or 

Base Estimate Decrease 



ftlght to r«a<l ' $U»000,000 $12,000,^^0 $ 

KaV AMrda.. (2,590,000) (2^200,000) (•!390,0OO) 

Koa*cO«i4>«tiilg continuing awatd <9,410,0<yO) (9,800,000) ('»>390,0O0) 



Katrative 

The purpoat of tK« Right to Read ptograa la to provide facllitattng aervtc«a ^ ^ 

and t^aoutcaa to aeloulate e<}ucatlonal Inatitutlona, soyerntaeAtal ageficUa, and ''^ .^ 

|i>rlYata otganlEatlons to lAptov« and expand their actlvltlea related to reading, ^ 
THa Right to Read progtM li an iai^tua to and a coo^onent of a large Kattonal 
jrfading effort, tt^ goal of tbla National effort la to ttliminata fuftctionat ilUt- 
irac^r In thla country to tha extent that by 198 0^ 99 percent of the population 
iixtMii yeart of aga, and 90 percent of the population over aixteen yeara of age 
viU'ie fu^UooaUy litarata. Thla progrta ia atitboriaed under ^ha Oooparatlva 
* JiliMreii Aat» 

, l^ctional tUltaracy la the InahlUty to r«ad tha klnda of ■lAple Baterlals 
job application foma, drivara* lUania axaalnatlona which aaVa it poi tibia for , 
a peraon to take advantage of tha opportunldlaa African aoclety ha« to offar. 

Bllglble grantee* include local education agenciea, Inititutloni of higher 
education. State education igenciei, and other public and private agencies. Cranti % 
■re revlaved by teaaa vith nea^erihip froit tha Office of Education, other govcrnxaent 
agaocUai and non^govamoeot groupa* Ko natching fund a are required. ' 

Plana for tUcal year 1975 

The Right to Read Program It ouide tip of a nutaber of coAponenta; 

I. State Education Atency ProAram >*Yha State Education Agency cocapoaeot 
Of the Right to lUad progran oparatai with the goal of building the 
cipaclty of and atlttilatlng th^ ef forte of the Stata aganclea to 
aiiutte the reiponilblUty of loprovtng reading achieve»eiit. The 
Stata Agency covponedt eatabllahai a atructure to anable Stete and 
local education aganciei to addreii the organlaationalf naoagerlel, 
■nd Initructionil practlcaa which inhibit reading tuccaai aitong 
both children and adults. Tha SEA effort can be sunnariced within 
four broad areas t (I) detamining the scope of the problea through 
an asaassoent of needs; (2) deyelopoental activities directed toward 
s coordinated afcatewide approach; (3) the preparation of UA reading 
directors; and (4) the n&alntenance and support of ItK reading efforts 
through technical assistance, information, and obligation of 
financial resources. Tha 1975 request includes $5,000,000 to support 
this activity. 

2« Dettonitratlon Proftrain «*Tha dentonstratlon compon<int of the prograa 
operates with the goal of stimulating schools, L£A*8 and cotaaunltles 
to support reading liaproveAent projects, by demonstrating, on a 
llnltad basis, aneaplary progrtaa. The request Includes $1,700,000 
to support 9 school -based denonstratlon projec^ts and to fund large 
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•cIm>o1 ^Utrlct* or ettie* iMith b«*ii ta tht tttht to Rm4 l^rogrM 
to iitlUsa» iapact add dtttiaiAtt* offottM proetlco. Support of 
•pfTOKlattilr 55 t«mmmitf^U»t4 projotti <^1»«)0,000) that vlll tim 
thi out-of*«eKool (ttttctiooally iUittfttM, vill bo tocotod in pritOoi. 
ttlgrtiit e«ftttrt,libtorUa, lKMtt« cowuait]r buitdUso* coUeceo ond 
^ uaivortitUt*. 

^' t«^i^ Kdttt4ti0tt tofora»Att •ao^lQt «l M.OOO.OOO il rc^MMtod to eoo<» 
_ _ ^^^i*!tii*^JS!^^ to i<<ttitote ■ 

^ cl^^OritAdn^^ for toaa»«t« •dalciUttttOrl^ 

TtkU prOgYO* proirldoo sraato of up to 2>^o«r diur^tiOd to collo^os tod 
uaivtttitl^i to i^tUto or li^rovo rtAdli^ oduMtloo prottMi. Aft«r . 
C06*iuia$ ta M«tt«««at of tUlr pmci^t t«ach«t «diit«ttoA proftrtM, 
STAiitoM #d^t ood i^lmmak tU cot^poontt iMceAiAfy for r«foni« 

4« HittOOOl iMMct Utiyiiti^*^1ikA*m f^th^m^tm «tO fm>pOrtWW OfdoT to 
• t iml%U >idooprft44 MMtf to botp 4chirr^ tho >o«dii% tb«l of tb« 

jotti tAidf « MioMt l«^t. tbot« ia^lttdo tKi ii^lte«git4tion 
is cOAjtriktioa vitti tlui Adttlt Mie Ida«4tioo ^ogrM of • toUviatoo 
; KW*? t#f«fci«g *oMii% to tdaUoa 

r tt>« ffforl« Md flaopi^ o| MiMM Md Ittdwrtty to 04t tfb7oQ«tho«job 
IttnAet pr^oM «d-to 4«tUt otOiietttArr luMI to^AMidafy t^U. u aUo 
Uelvd^ t^tiag titU^ votofttoot #•! odMtiOtt ^tiuaiadiiMi t<» d«V*lop 
f codi«« prdj*<^r« Soprort li Yo^oiod iTot |l»d niiht lufi Ac*do»io# . 
iflioM portofMol fora * Mod ♦f nitoroey eorpo** of<p«)pr« t4 tOtor Multl) 
Ia tsUttUe eoiMlt|r foolUtUo, h$a$ vill bo itaod td tr^iti trails 
nbb in tm irlll troU loetl coordliutorow TT 

5v liiij^Aotloa-.tb* r«|o^ for tupport of ^dU0«ftl4Att««^ 

•ctiTitio«# fv«^ roplUation <(f offo^tito proio«lt/ fili, MtoriiU . 

09d tfcMcAl tMUtCIM» Ittitt^ 

Adulto, vbich bno .b«^ dinrolopoa by dM»n«tr«t lott proJoct%>ill to - 
aralUbU Mtlooarido tbrougb tb« Coror^Mot rrlolti^ Offlco. 

Accoiioliohiiottf for fioUl voaro i<i75/igy4 ^ > < 

AO a r<«tilt of fti«bt to Uod ftmdi]%^ 51 Stito odvtotlon nMcf^ oro cur^ 
roatlr «<OrbiAt vltb 1,2|> loool ftcbool dUtrUtp oirt of o totol of 1/.50P di«* 
trUU. Wo^od |l« •d»ool»b#ood projoct* larvolvi^ 30,060 ottidAti vof-o 
fuadiHl^ tbro* ttolaiiK^ toadiw* for School ji^Utrotorf v*ro piMdrtM to 
dovolop toAdorohlf obtlitloo in tbop o odntatoro ottM^t^ to la^roro roodtiii 
Inttru^ioft. SovoAtj-^fOiir eow^ty-boo^d projicto wor • ^op^tod t«f diJOtf^^ 
M oad oifo«tiyo voyo Of bolpfjag odolto Oc^lto fioeoAMty jltoraoy oMltf* 

U iUt$\ yooir W4« onppoirt It pUadod fot thO dovolppiMat oad kaUllo- 
tioo of 0 Mtf pregrop <i>f trolalaft ii| tbo fUld of tboitoocblai of >oo^«^ 
Support U budg^tod for tlio d^yolop^ot o^do Ad^t TV toii4Ui% of Boidi^ 
•orUt. <^>«^<^ iU o^XtbMfd oltdfe 'Mkd 74 co«^t^^ 
t^T'^f^ ^ Moiitoa^f.: $0m 04 ti^ wUtm^ profidoi ooVorodt ' 

(0) toaoO^ for iMtiltliii 0 o#« roodii^ p»^ ^> ^ Atet offfttivo 
tMbaf46^ fdt tho uof of .iaMrH^'^^^d fotf too^t, (W^ to uao 




roodlAg 
Mttoai 



tbo fwdlog lovol Mo^tbo Um for botb Wt iod 1974, Ha^OOO^OOO^ 
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1974 lD<!t#taft or 
: 197S !tecrtJ«a 



Eductttooal Broadcdttlnt Projtctts 
C^ucitlonal Bro«dciatlng 

AclUtl«^ M5,675,000 $ 7,000,000 ^8,675,000 

Muc4tloftal TV Progrannlng 

Support...* 3.000.000 7,000.00 0 44.000.000 

« \ ^^'^'tL;-' 18,675,000 14,000,000 -4.000,000 

Thlt ictlvlty consist! of the Educational Broadcasting Fstltltles Program 
(apP), snd Educational TV Progtaaning Support, includtog Sasaoa Streat snd tha 
Blactric Coopan^ aMg otbari. 

^^•'i*^^*^ Broadcasting PsclUtita Progrs« (ebFP) is authoriead by Part - 
IV, Title III, Cotowicatiooa Act aM934, Tha purposa »>f this program is to 
facllitstai (1) ptooipt and affectiva uaa of all educational talaviaiofi chiwieU 
renalbing avsilabla^ (2) «quit.Ma gaofraphle distriWclon of {tooebs^rcial brbad* 
cast fscintlas, and O) avaiUbtlity of Doncocmertial Vroadcut aarvica td tW 
gta^tast nunbar of people in s« nany areas as possibU. The siixisiuiD' Pedetal share 
i$ 75 percent for the purd^ase of e U gib le broadcast ttanaatlst ion edtiit»BienV foY' 
sny given project to be used for new Inltistivas or upgrading existing s'taaons. 
Since the Fe<^ral govenvMnt nalnUina s 10-yest interest in the use of the br*ad- 
cast facility, tyt avsilsbility of sll ndnfederal funds Mcasssry fot the com true* 
tioto *M operation of tha facility siust be doosaedte^ ** < prere^ttiisite of grint 
approvsl. The maxlnuiB fedetsl grsnt for sny ohe State uftder this prbgran ih ^ 
llBdted t6 «V percent of the totsl QFP spproprlstioii for that' fiical ^ir. 
Crsntees receive 50 petceat oC theit avatd when it^s be#n certified that funds 
tlon*^"^^ to W Incurred lisbilities. Pinal fx^yS^t is aide upon prd'jett «oe«>le« " 

Educational TV progtsevaing support i* authorized under the Cooperative ^ 
Resesrch Act. The pwrpose of this ptograia is to provide funds in support of the 
development, production snd installation of innovative children* a edu^^atlonal > 
television prograjus, which deeMmstrate an ability to help childTeh lesm; ' • 
especially the disadvantaged, in their school or ht hone. A goat of ^uch progrta-^ 
mlng is to asist m closing the gaps in both the affe^tivt iod coknltive.leatnitkg 
that exists among children. 

Plans for fiscal veer 1975 

EBFP goal will be to continue to bring existtng stati<Ms up to the nininn 
level necessary to serve their conminitres effectively by latt>roving or expanding 
23 educstional televisioi* (KTV) and. $ edjkcatlonaX radio (») sjtatiooe. Atao, 
sbout 4 new BIV and 6 ER facilities will receive Pedersl support. This will provide 
ETV coyerags to about 8n of the population arid' Eft coverags t6 nearry^6«t/* 

One 1975 objective of EdtTCAt tonal TV pro^soteing sufpdrt Will be tdi^d^tinue 
to fund the Children's Television Uprkshop (CTVl for the pro^ction of ne«e program - 
*lX2tl Ir ^1"*' Electric Compsny, A second objective is to 

t^li OOO SoS^i?n h-?*" M^?^'.^**!; ^^^^^o^^ television program, $2,000,000 • ' 
l^'^'^i^J? 5^'^»^** Purpose. Rinding fct CTW and'otlSr educi-^ * 
i i*''*'^*^ prograais will be carried out with full understanding and agteeoent 

froo the Corporation for Public Broadcasting (C^), ^ agreement ^ 
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Accoppllthnaott for fUcil yeart 1973/ 

' . ' 

In fltcAl y«n 1973| 78 aoQCCvopetcUl EducftClonal Rtdlo (ER) «rvd Educattoful 
ttUvUldn (SXV) itatlOM t«c«lved gtAntti Eight tt«nt8 \ttt^ for ncv actLvatlocv^ 
«nd 40 greats for expaiuloo of Ijn^rovanaiit of exliclcvg ETV faclUtl«s« tha recAAln- 
Ing 30 grants vara Buida to atatlooa and raprtianted 10 nav atarta and 20 granca 
for upgrAdlng. ApproKlmataly 70«75% of tha total U.S. ^oftilatioa la now In an ETV 
rae^ptioa araa^ and Alnoat 60X la vtthln an ER raeaptleci area* 

In rr 1974| it la astioatad that 93 granta vlll ba oada (56 to ETV And 37 to 
ER faclUtlaa), Forty-iavan «xlating TV at4tloiu and 22 ndlo atatlona vlll. 
racalvt gtanta to haln ^iptrad* th^lr facilltUa* tUna nav ETV atatlona and 15 r^dio 
atatlocva vilt l>a aata^Uah«d by eoaoamitlaa vltliout auch aarvlcaSi By tha and of 
FY 1974 80% of tha nation vlll t>« abla to raealva ETV tignala And wir 6n vlll ha 
ea^hle of racalvtng BR algoala. 

In ftacai yaata 1973 and 1974, i^ajor grant vaa «ad« undar the Educational 
TV PrograflBln^ Svppcrt FrogtaM* Continuing aup]»ott vaa glvan to t(ie ChildranVa 
TaUvlalon Uotkahop for production actlvltlM *aaocUUd vlth Saaana S treat and 
3he Itactrlc Conpeny. lha focua of Seaaa* S^traat i$ on baale reading and arithM* 
tU tkilta tat praachool children. The Electric Cod^ny pcovldea Inatruttlon 
in h#«lc r«adlttg akiUa for children^ egaa 7-10, Both progra«a provide hone *baaed 
' Ina true t Ion and aerve in aoM achoola aa e aupplattant to formal lnaUu,ct Ion during 
dejr-cer* or regular achool faoura* ' The tvo prosrafea era carried on 240 educational 
televlaloo atetiona through the rub lie RrcMdcaating Service (PBS) end on appcoxi- 
sitely 50 conaarcial etaCioaai vbere oopeoonerclal televiaion reception i« not 
evailahle« 

CriglAAlly, iupport for tha tvo CTV piograaia vaa conaldered aa "denonat ration 
grehta*" It ii nov propoeed to continue funding under « "aervice" concept, i.e.» 
eervlca co and for preachool end eerly claaentary diaedvAnteged children ai^ othera 
vith reeding problesa in cognitive, effective end paycho0Otor davalopMnt ereae. 

rrojectiond beied on e net.loo«l eudlaate rating eurvajr indicated that Seaeaa 
Street raechad nine ■illiOQ children, exeluaiva of ^oup viewing aituationi. tha 
poaitiva educetionel effect upon progra* viewera haa been eaCarteined by aurvaya 
conducted by the Educetional Teating Service of Princeton, Hew Jeraay« The 
percenuga of echool viewing of The tlectrie Ccsr^ny, laat ea«eon Wiaa eati«gted 
it 34% of ell eleaenUry echcola in the Vnited Stetaa or approxinately 3 Billion 
etudente< In eddition to tha in-echool uaege, eetiaetea aade by g national 
eudience rating coev^y Indiceted that M>r« then e ttillion achool age childran 
view the Electric Coeipeiiy reguldrly et hoM« 

SVPFLBOQIIAL MCI SHEBt 

Educetionel Ifr^^mtfQ* 1^*^^"**** 



# of Stetiooa Activated # ^f EUtiona Expended/ Set* % of Population 
. _ Obfraded Served 

EdHC, TV »due> Ridio l^uc. TV Radio jjd^y, TV !WV<i, R^.ifi 
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1974 1975 tDcrease or 



Civil Rights A<Svlaory sanUfti $21,700,000 ni, 700,000 

Kev twarda (10«332»000) (10,332,000) 

Competing cootlnulns a«at4a^k4r<«.r.j (lli36a,000) (11,368,000) " ^ -^^^s^j- 



Kartatlve 

Pro&tan Putpoaa 

Thla piogrAMt authoriiad hy lit la IV of tht Civil Rlghta Act of 19(4» raodert 
tachalcal aaalataaca In tha praparatloa, adoption^ and i|ipla«antatloa of plans for 
tha daaagragatlon of public acHoola, and provldaa aarvlcea and ttalnlns for pe<^pl« 
to daal affacelvaly vlth apaclal edueatloftal problems occaaton^d by daae^ra^atloo. 

In ordar fco aarry ottt tha purpoaa of thla actlvitr. avarda «ta Mda to gtsaral- 
(daaagragatloQ) aaalataaca c^Qtara, to Stata eduoitlotul aganclta* to imtvaraltlaa 
for tralQlog loatltutaa, aod to lo«al adiscatlooal aganclaa for tachalcal aaalat^ t 
aoaa and tralalag« 

. Plana .£ojr tlatal vear 1975 . . ^ > 

In fiscal y0ar 1975 an estloated 160 projects vlU b« funded. Under these 
projects, «n 43 1 lasted 75»000 school per sonnet vould be trained to neet prcbles4 
Incident to d«sagr«gatlon« An estlnaud 7 nllllon students^ including at least 3 . 
million minority group students^ would benefit froo these activities. Speclsl^ 
attention vilt bo directed tovsrd assisting Urge northern n^trOpoUtan AreaJ.^ 



Accoapllahaenta cor fiscal years 1973/74 

The 1973 supplanental appropriation provided for cootlnoation of the Civil 
Righta Act Title IV actlvitiaa, including the expansioQ of coordinated technical 
assistance. To ensure adequate aup;K>rt of .dasegragstiofi activities throughout 
the nation, new prograa ragulatlo&a and ra^iev crltarle were developed /or thla 
f lacal ye.ar, 1973, Tha key elesMnts of thaaa nav poUclea vara <a) the reservation 
of 501 of available funda for centers, 25Z for Stste education sgsncies, I5X for 
instltutss, scd lOZ for direct griusts to school districts, (b) the designation of 
27 geographic sarvica areas, each to be served by e ssparsta general asslatanca 
center, and (c) the fomlatlon of objective ravlev crieerie which focue avelleble 
funde on the ereae of greateet deeegregatlon need. 

i ..K"**!^ 1973, a total of 131 projecta in 45 States (including 44 
Inetltutea, i/ gsnarel assietence c*ntara« 34 State educetionai egenciee and 

; '^V^^^u^'tionai agencies) irere funded under mm 1973 Title IV reguletiona. 

'i*' ^} '^"'^ ^^^^ projecte vera cot^tinued 

with fiscal y"J 1J73 funds. Undsr these t>rojects, 61,500 Ichoot petsdnft*l Wre 
trained and 5,740,000 students, including 2,460^000 ailnority group gtudente- 
benefited fro* theae tnivitie». * . : v : 

Policies end procedures eitebliahed in fiecst year 1973 for title W ^iU 
eleo be utiUaed in fiical year 1974. Accordingly, ebout 139 project! (including 
•$ continuationa) are projected to be funded at an averege award 6£ $156,000. 

U 1974 an astljsstad 62,250 echool personnel will ^ trained and 6,090,000 
^^J?* ittcludlfig 2.610,000 minority group etudente, will beoafit ftoa th^se 
ectlYitiee* 

^SS.'^A^^^? Obligation wte ttada leta in the fiecel yeer for expenditure in 
* zlzZ^ Jf5!f^ ProjecM have, therefore, Uen in operetion for ebout 

six Months. In rf 1974 funds vl 11 be obligaud for expendititfe in n 1975. 
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. 1974 
$ 41»000»000 



i 1975 



[ncr«aic 

or 



foUoir Through] 
Kon*coinp6tlrtg cuncinulng 



f • 



06,482,000) 



$ 35,000,000 



01,052,000) 



$ -6,000,000 



(-5,430,000) 



Cotttr«cta* (4,518.000) (3,948,000). (-51P,000) 



FollM Through la an axpcrtaeotal progras ^aalgnad to eaat various oodals of 
early prlouiry cducattoo prograaa being developed to Incrtaie the achtevai^e&t of 
dleedventeged children vho heve been etkrolled in Head Start end other «lallar pre* 
achool program. Ihe goal for these isodels la to Insure that every child eserge^ 
from the prtoery gradea confident of hU ability to Itern and veil equipped vlth 
the akllla and concepce thet for« the besla of later learning. Typically, the 
Acedeiile prograa stressea reading end languege deVetopvent, clesalflcetlon end 
reesonlng sVllls, end perceptuel ttotor akllla. the goal of the Follow Through 
• Program ia to determine thoae epproeches and proceduree vhlch ere ttost effective 
vith dlaedveateged children. Punda vera euthorlttd utider the EcotiogU Opportunity 
Act of 1964, es snended by Public lev 90-222. Kev euthorlstng legislation Is re- 
<)uired. 

Hene tor ftscel year 1975 1 

A total of $35,000,000 Is being requested for the Foiicw Through experiment of 
vhlch $11,293,000 will support activities In school yeer 1974-75 end $23|707»000 
vlU fund activities In school year 1975''76. Xn ectordence vlth the evaluation 
de*l$n, program phase out vlll begin September, 1974. Conssquently, the 22 educe* 
tlotiel institutions which heva Vsen devaloplng different epproeches to eerly ele- 
mentary educetltn (K-3) for disedveoteged chlldraa end the 170 locel Follow through 
projecte uelftg verlous epproeches vlll be funded at progra^elvely reduced UveU. 
fhese*out vlll continue at the rete of one grade level per yeer. The group of 
' Children entering the progr» for- the flnt tLmir£]^S«ptea^r 1973 vers, thcrafore, - 
th4ft fits a I group of nev children to enter the progrem. School year 1976-77 vlll be 
the laat yeer of progrem operation, ihf pheae out atretegy vlll not result in 
terkinating support for eny etudents currently enrolled In the program* 

The longltudlnel evaluetlom of the lepect of Follow Through modela on atudents, 
perents, end inetltutlona vlll be eootlnued during ^eae-out* Date from the Aa^ 
tlonal longltudlnel evaluation And from iponeor and achool dlatrlct sveluatlon vlll 
be ueed aihs preitminery identification of effective modele« 

Accompliehmanta in fiscal veara 1973/74; 

In achool year l97i-74 fiscal 1973 fund a aupported 21 of the aponaore and 170 
^ locel Follow Through project a. (Ihe remaining aponaor vea funded out of the flatal 
yeer 1974 epproprletlon.) 

Fiecel yeer 1973 funds were el so ellocated during ecedemlc yeer 1973-74 for 
date enalyses In the national longitudinal atudy. Fiacel yeer 1974 funda vill 
su^^rt further deta collection during the 1973-74 acadaeic year plus some related 
anelyeie ectlvlties. Date collection hes been completed on the flrafc group of 
children vho entered school In the fill of 1969. An Interim report on the reaulta 
^- through the spring of 1972 vlll be iaaued in the Spring of 1974. Prelimlttiri 
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rjiiultt iQdicttt that ioo« «o<Satt ari nora affactlva than othara tn brlnalng tbout 
l«jrovai»nta U reading tnd Mthaaatlci aehUvaaant. .So«ia aodala alio ah«f up 
bauar on ndncognltlva naaiuraa though thaia ar« tvot naeaiiitUy tha taM at thoie 
that Bcora high on achlaviaant. 



lonat 



^^rfJ^^'i*"^* ^" 1573-74. flacal yaar 1973 funda (a) raf undid aupplaoan 

agaQclaa providing tachnleal aaalatanea to projact iltaa and (c) aupportad tha 
^Uaciiofi of stutlali davaiopad by i^hlbrt and prdjacti". — 

^^?f? U7*.75 li tha flrat yaar of tha ichadulad phaiaout, 

thart vlll ba JW/a taring group of childran. Conaaquantly, tha 170 projact lUaa 
VI 11 ba lupportad at a laaier aaount than in tha pravloui yaar» FUcal yaar 
for thli purpo^a aa vail aa for tha aupplamantary training 
actlvltlaa at 66 altai, tha technical aailitanca ictlvltlai of about 25 Seata 
aducatlonal aganclaa, and tha aatatlala coUactloa progr*ci. (Support for tha aa 
aponiora will be draira fro« tha 1975 appropriation If funda are available. Flical 
year 197* funde viU alao be elloeated to continue <fete analyale activltlee. 
Interla national evaluation reporte will be Uiuad annuelly. Date froo achool 
dlatrlete and aponiore will alao be enelyeed for use elong with the oetlonet 
evaluation etudy dete to Identify effective Follow Through atodele. 
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1974 / 1975 Incrcau or 



Bqulpneat and Hlnor Remodatlog! 

(ft) Crftntt to Stat^i , 

(b) $m« AdmlniittfttioQ. 

^ M J^.^P .^^^f^P!^^^^^ Prlvftt« schoolff 

total , 



$26,250,000 $*26, 250,000 

2,000,000 • 2,000,000 

j>SQ>000 * 250.000 

28,500,000 — -28,500,000 



Martattve 

The purpoae of thla prograa undar Tltla III of the Natlooal Oafaate Sdoc'atloa 
Act is to atrangtheo Inatructlon lo ttfalva aeadtalc aubjecti through tha acqutaltloa 
of tqulptacat and matarlala and through minor raaiodallng. Matching granta are alio* 
cated aniMJlly to State e<Sucafcloa agaaclea co a foroula bated oa the axmJb^r of 
achool-aga child rtn in the State and the veelth in the State per achool age child. 

In order to qualify for a graot, a St etc siitt subtait through its St^ac«i «;<j*uc4«^ 
tlonal agency a State plau. Federal fuoda provide aui^port up to 50 percent of the 
toteVcoata of eligible projecta and Stete admlniatratlon co«te« Federal funda ere 
llAited to public elenectary end aecocidary achoola, and ai&teriela suat be other than 
textbooVe and tuppliea conauned through uae. Loena are »ade to private nonprofit _ 
achoola for the aaae putpoaea. 

Plana for fiacal liear 1975 

Beginning vith a 1974 aupplemental for the achool year 1974*75, thia activity 
vlll be included in a new conaolidated education grant legialative progran vhere 
StaCea and localitlea will have a greater flexibility in the uae of Pederel funde 
and will be able to continue projecta and programa previoualy funded under tbie 
authority • 

Accofqptiatmnta In fiac f 1 ytra 1975/1974 

In fiacel yeer 1973 frott the apptoprlatioo of $50,000,000, $2,000,000 vaa Mde 
available to the Statea to cover Stete AdBtniatratioa coetti -The reoaioing ^ 
$47,750,000 for granta to Statea end $250,000 for loana to nonprofit private achoola 
hea been nada available In fiaeal year 1974, eloag vith tb« 1974 appr<>prletion of 
$28,500,000* itieae fuode are ncv b«o#fittlng «ore than 56|000,000 el^oMntary end 
aecondery achool children in about 10,000 achool diatrlcta« . 

Local educational ageaciea ere cootioulng to piece eayhAtif on iayroving inatru* 
tion in laboratory acience and for equiptoent for adv*AOed coutaee, auch *^Mg0ft4u- 
tical and apace ecienee. Coordination at the local level vith the ichool^ftrety 
reaourcea prograa continued. For exanple: coordioating K5SA XI and NDSA «IZ Ma 
bean quite effective in ell Stetea of the Upper Kidveeti Five o| theee Statee have 
one edalnlatrator for both prograaa* Every Stete reported that not only did e$KA .11 
and KDEA III coordinatore vork cloaely at the State level, but local achool c6ordin« 
atora vera able to develop projecte incorporating funda for /^aof tvare". froa ES^ 11 
and funda for "hardvare" fron NDEA III* The aaen joint Adviaory Conitt^i aervi 
both prograos in Nebraaica aod Chio* State TitU III ataif profited by the upgiKding 
of Stete l%i>ertaienta of Bdueation under BSSA V« 
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BitllMtt 



loerMta or 



J. 



Drug Abut* Bduoatioa' 
Hoa«cM^t'in| cootlnulog tvard 




l«5|70O,O0O 
(-3,500,000) 
(-2,aOO,000) 



This prograa authorittd by tha Drug Abuts Offiea and tr«itm«&t Act of 1$72» 
iftvolvtt tbft d«v«lopMikt> 4Mooitr«tlott» dlitMliutioa 42*1 ivtluAtloa oC a«tf aiul 
Ittprovfed cuvtlcult on tb« problM of dru| tVitoi traiaiog progrcftt for tMchtrt, 
couaMlort, Uv •aforcvMat of|lel«l#« public ■•rviea Md eoammitjr iMdirt ^ttA 
'othir ptrtoat] co wun lty •dueatloo prograat for ptrMtt *fld otK«rt on drug abut* 
probl«u» this !• • dltcrattoryury progr«a.. 

rUtfi for ftKtl wr 1975 

B«glafilag id W5p fftdtral support for drug •butt •ducitioa •ctivitiat vill 
ba t«r«lut»d. Tb« progrga hAt focused on dtvtlopl&g l^Adtrthlp t^Aat at tht 
Statt Add loetX lty»i» to Mtltt tehoola at^ eowunltltt itk ratpo&dlAg to problMiii 
of drug tbutt* Although drug tbuft probloM tod drug •ducttioa a««dt •till Mi«t| 
tho Fodtrtl ftffott ega b« d*6rM««d tt tUa tia* dtt« to tha ittcrMttd raliaaca 
I^Utod on Ittto «ftd loe«l ag^iaa for coatlau^d vork in tbla •tu, 

AccoiK>lithait>ti for fiaeal vari 1973/1974 

Tbm pvograai coatinu«d fuppott in fiscal yaar 1973 for 55 projoeta ia Suta and 
tarritorial •tlucatioa agaaoiaa to incroMt eh« r^apooaa capability of achoola to 
pcay«Qt drug abuia by provldln$ ituiarvlca ttaitilng for ttducatioo paraoonat. 

Support proiridiii to cootOba U collaga-baaad projacta offailas • varlaty 
of aarvita ^ ^aialag actiritiaa for atodaata on coUaga caapuaaa. light acbool* 
baaad prajacta lotalviag atvidaota io actlvitiaa aa paar couaaaliagi "^rap** aaaaiooii 
valuaa clarificatioa, coMfflicatlana akllla aaaalotti, coMmity projacta, aad altar- 
oativaa vara cootimtad, aa vaa aupport of 29 coavuaity-baaad projacta to atiaulata 
btoad-baaad coaprahaaalTa eou^uaity drug aVuaa pravaatioa afforta Involvittg a a aaay 
aagpaata of tha cninfty aa poaaibla {narvica orgaaiaatioaai church groupap paraat 
groupa, law aaforcaaaat agaaciaa, youth groupa)« 

Vodar thaaa prajacta i liakagaa ara aitabllahad alao vith tha achoola aod parti"* 
col4r aaphaaaa ia placad on raachiaf out of acbool or aliaiutad youth. 

tagional .traialAg caatara vhich pravidad traialas aad tachaical aaaiataaca to 
900 coMjaity taaaa ia all 50 Stataa* Quarto Ulto, Virgia talaada aad tha Diatrict 
^ of Coltabia^ vara aupportad. 

Tha ^tioaal Act loo CoMtteaa lAiich pravldad tachaical aaaiataaca through 
approxiaataly 150 alta fiaita to eagoiag prajacta* aodal coa^oaaat* of projacta. 
aad to coUaga taaaa traiaad ia two pra-aarvica workahopa alao apoaao'rad by tha 
MAC vaa coatlauadt tha KAC furthar providad coaaultatioa aad iaforaatioa aaaaga- 
aaat to tha aatiaaal prograa. 
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A year-long cociprthcniive evtluttlon r«vlev o£ all projecti in th* natlon&t 
{>rocr«tt VA* funded to tdentlff 50 euec^ftful drug ebtAe prevention prectioee vhtch 
nay b« dieeexBlneted to end ed«pte<l hy loc*l cMLmltlei, 

V- ,.^"-fl"*^ i^iPport will be given to .ooe 5 pilot deoont tret lone 

vMch will provide for e variety of epproechee to f re*ietvlcg drug educetlon train 
log for proepietlve educetlonal personnel ($475»000). 

270 coumity teaoe vlll be trelned to return to their eoonunitlee vltb 
the neceeMvy iVllli eo ret up drug tbuee prevention progrene geered to their 
eosnunltiee* neede ($900,000), 

rive regional training eentere will be given eupport to train the ethool end 
cooBunity teeae noted ebcve ($2, 000,000)* 

The national Action Coonittee tflll be given continued eupport to provide 
technical aeeletance end Infomatioo nanageoent ekllle to the netlonal Mottxan 
($200,000). 

Soam 200 echool-b^eed tegtae vlll provide training in drug ebuie preventioh 
et e coet of $2,000^000. 

And, finally, eveluatlon of the preeervice deaonetretlcm nodole snd Che new 
echool te4B treinlng approach vill receive eupport ($225,000). 
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1974 1975 Ir^reait or 



Envltocwaenui Edu<ttlc« » $1»900,000 — * 900,000 

Mm 4«4t<la ••ft., (1,900,000 (-1,900,000) 



Hirritlvt 



Th» ZovirofMtotil B4ue4tlott'Act (P.t. 91-516) tuthorliti tupport for pilot 
•fi^. d«^iutratloo projt^t* to •••lit ^ovolopMat of fonut ind noafor««l en- 
vircm^otil •dueafcloo prograM throu|hout tha tdacttl^ntl ^ootl&uuot. GrMti add 
contractd art sad* to nooproflt orgafiltatloai aad agaoclai for ratouvca matarlal 
OavtlopMt^tf pataoQ&ol daYaloptt«nt» •Xtaaottry atkd lacqndary aducatloo at^S 
coosvalty adxieattoa projocta through vlileh cltltatii cat) aequlro tha knovladge, 
$H\U aM attitudaa ttaada4 to balp taaolva currant and avoid futura anviron- 
oaofcal proMoBi* 

Plana for Fiacal Ya*r 1?75 

Eagionifli vith a 1974 lupplanaotal for tha tchoot ya«r 1974*75> thit activity 
vill b« iocludad in a imv coniolidatad aducatibn grant lagitlttiva program vhero 
Statu and localitiaa vill hava a graitar flexibility in tha uta of Fadaral fundi 
and vill ba abla to cootinuo projacta and ^rograaa tUch at thota previouily 
budgfttad for •aparitaly* 

Acco^liah— ate for Fiacal taar 197S/19/4 

Xn fiacal yaar 1973 1 thii prograa cootinuad to aonitor U2 FY 1972 granta and 
tan cootiftiatioa granta loitUtad la FY 1971. 

Zn FY 1974^ $a20,000 fro* fiacal yagr 197) will ba uaad to aupport an aiti- 
■atad 40 nav pilot projacta for tha davalopvant of wtarUla, paraonnal davalopnant, 
atajMntary and aacoodary adueation, aad rn— mtty aducatloo. 



In fiical yatr 1974 amphaiia la balng placad on (I) aiiaaa«ant of projacti 
fundad during tha ft thraa yaart; (2) davalopaant, idantificatioa, and die- 
aaalaatiOQ of prototym of projact grantt fundad la rt 1971-197)$ (3) davaloptMot» 
through coottacta, of haaic aourca aatarial in undardavalopad environnantal 
aducatioft cootaat n4 procaaa araai, a*g» asargy, natural anvlroMaat, aan-nada 
anvironMnt, aad coMuattF o^cation; (4) cc^plation of tha firit phaia of a 
propoaad aaiaaa«aot aod atata-«f-tha-att ravitvj and <5) fundl^ of approxi«ataly 
60 pilot projacti la rgaourca Mtarlal davalop«*nt« parionnal davalop«ant, 
al«Mntary aad a«c«odarf adutAtion, and ccMinity aducation. 



* txeludat 1973 approprlgtioa raatoratioiu* 
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1975 
Utlmtt 



IncrMit or 

DtttftAtt 



K«tf tvttdt;. ....... 



lip 900^000 




Mi900,00d 




1h« l«8ltUtlve tuUiority for tbU protre^ U S«t(loa 164* P»t. 41-230/ - 
84 Sututt 153 (20 U«$.C* 6d7«). ffiU prcygr«tt eupporu ^4ottOQ«tt4t,iO(| proitttt vhott 
pbjectlvct Mf to iB|Mrov« tcKool mttvltlOQ tflvJ hMlth ••rvl<#* for' chlldi^M ttcm Icw- 
lnco«i^ f««iil9e >7j (1) coord ttutlti| Aikd focutlilit .qjatfltlOn tM W^Altb f^r^lco 
r6iourc<t» lAcludlAS thot«t thi,^* 4r« f«4er«lly •uf^Ud«r U 'tlit tt^Ai 'to Mirv*d | 
(2) Providian fufflMtatil H4Mi|^i Autritioa, flin^l^b^^tli W 
children iro* Ioit-Ia^omi ffailUt M^ttt mil4^U;riM^ i'o^mit ' 

tht ne#dt of tb* daUr*^; (3) •up^rtlitg^-^rviilt ^Utiod atf^ ^4Wm^<^CA v 
profftMioiul tad oth^r tdiool perioDiMl lAVolvtd'iii tb« j^dj^i^'tiridf ^4)>i«litlnii 
projtet p«rtoQ]Ml in ovaluAtlon of tht trrojcct't •ff4etlv«MM< ' % ' \' 

' mttf for fH^l Ye*r 197^ • - ^ ; ^ " ' 

vlU b« iii«l«iM 1ft « new coQ«olld4tt4 tducftCon tt«bi: ligieU^iVf ^og^Aii lAiero > 
Sut«t Ai^ loeAUtlM^lll,Mv« ft V««t«r ft^^lUlity iti th4 u^e of^t#d«r«ltf)«u^ ^ 
•nd will b4 «blt to oootliiaft projteta tod protrtiu iuch tiiQ^t pr^viduily Mg<it^d 
for «tp«rtttly« % ? 

AcccmDliMhmi^nt$ for mc^l Ywi 1973/1974 ! V * 

' In fliCAl ytAr 1973, 60dtlmiia| |ri^eil pt>vi<iod •aMK>rt for ttto tblr^'ai^^ ftr^v 
yMr of tht orlgtiuUy pl*ii«*a •IsKt 4«0oditK'ftri(ki VtojoSit*' Aittdod wKid tb^ p^fu 
toitUttd. OoAtltMilnt KTAAtt w«t% Itl7« to four d«nMittrttiO|^>roiotU ia th«lr 
•tcood yo«t of 6f»«r«tloii involvlas 50 ioboqU, "HiW* projoc^* ^rt d«Matrktl&g « 
v«eltty of toaprtbontlv* Mod4l*^ fdr tmptevviflt tKt d«llv«^ of liifo^tl^ tad . ^ 
ttrvlctt tA bttlth Aod nutrictoo» Irtr^Wtd •t poot dtii dii*Mit4$i4 tliiWAV 
Mtrtl ftellltlM lotttt4 It tht ttrftt trttt trt uttd t.gn Oo^rtNiiilvt Bttltfa 



tlod ftrojtctt ^ftriftf <O0(Uiiofi to/t^t aticUHit c#o fci ^•tS2%r:%^')ii^tii*; 
Utrot^. Ibt four UaoiUtraloQ iKrbJtett viU.W>vppotttd lor t. (bird, «p ^>ati 
7ttr» Thrtt to fout Mv proj««tt (tieh fdt i tvb*7t*r'ptrioiI) vlU 
futidtd; tbty vlll Mrvi gtogrtptile 4rtti 4«l #d^lU^l IovU^m^; po^Ujtido Itoitot 
not oov btlng rttcbtd. ^ • ... - • ^ . . 

Tht Off let of Educttiott iKll contlout to Mtltor tod pt&ti6m ttchfilotl tttlt* 
Unct to tht' tvtlvt tzlttlng proJtett« Iht ctfrrent iodtptodt&t tvtlottloa tffcrt . 
of tht tight orlglotl projtett vlll b« cot^Uttd, 

la FY 1974, 1300.000 tt<m flittl ytit 1973 ftmdt irtll bt ut«<S to provldt ttch 
of 12 txtitlng projactt irlth $25,000 to.Vptiktgt^^tbt rtl«lt|.of «tut b«t«b«4ii ;^ < 
Ittrntd by thtlr dtooaatrttl<^ tfrorfc tfttr thtlr third yttr of opttttlon. Tbttt 
BtttritU trt to bt prtptrtd In t fom which will bt uttful to othtr lnttr«itt<i 
. Ithool dUtrlctt. . 

Tht rtnftliOng $200,000 vlll bt tuppltMnttd vlth MO^OOO of fltetl yttr 
1974 to eootlmit four tteond yttr projtctt for tlUlr third tod f lotl yttr* 

* £xcludti 1973 tpproprUtloQ rtttorttlooi 
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Activity! 8duc4tlofuU>^ Diprlvta ChUdrin (SSEA 1) 

. \m 




^^Po*^t GtMtt Ari nid« to St«t«t Adid to local school districts to ^rovld« 
iI>«clAl urvlc«s to •duc«ttofully deprlvtd chlldrtn tasldlns U Ar«ss o< high con* 
centMtloo of low-lncoo* foailts} for migtM chlldr«l5, haoiSlcipMa childrM/ 
dcp«Dd«&t tod fMgUctid chlldrta, tad juvtoiU dalthquAntt, tfi«i« futwU art us^d 
to supplenftAt AxlstlAg Stiti tod local education outUyt, Sp«cl«l l^ntlvi gtinls 
st« Also Bftd4 to tut«i Aod tptcUl grants for urUn and rutcl schools serving' 
ar«As vith th« highest concgntrstlont of chlldrsn frott low-lncoMt f««iUis m Md« 
to loc«l achi^l districts, ^ 

K^Msiyittoni Th« btsic Tltls I grsat •atltlrwnt to 16c4l school districts is 
coi^putAd on A county basis by Multiplying thg tsuaiHit of «liglbls diildr«t& by!^« . 
half th« SUt« or Kationil p«i pupil sxpandituta, vhichavar 11 higher ^ Thls^ 
entitlaaant la than proraUd dovn to tha funda avsilabla and grants afa ^da ^ 
through tha Suta. 

AcconDltshttiints in i^7^> ApproxlHataly 6.1 Billion childran in ovat 14.000 school 
districts ara ^rticipatliis itk tha tltla I |^rogratt< 

(fctoctlvaa for 1^7^i Bagiiming irith a 1974 st^lanantal for tha school yaar 
1974«75| this activity viU ba includad in a new consolidatad education grant 
tagielativa prograai 



y Cacludad uadar proved consolidatad education grants Uglatati6n. 
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miCB or RDOCAttCH^ 

FtOttto gut»o*a and Acttm^li9}miiM 
Aetivityt Su^teainUnr Scrvim (BSU lit)/ 

... . \.j . ! • ^ . ■ . 

■ ■ ' " ■ ■ — — — — ^.^^ 

JPujr^o^i All profTM^ «uUioriM'd by TifcU XXI of ptovi^i ttcaU t6 «tm^ V 

and loc^l •duciUOMl iftn^itf foe pgr?^.<>f^$d«ptlnt tttd ItiiUlUac nW *d4^ 
tfiaov«Uv« •il(ian<K)4l m>A4U tpd iw«0tic*«» &ad lot MlttUlnlai •docAttock Mtvtet - 

loe«l dUUrUN »• Mcrr#d •du^Uat Mtklledpp*^ cliUdr#W - 

ins #Uh lot •«^lr4iitHet» b*ylii #d«e#u«iftl m#d* tl« tp^iili* ifiir 

Uttiim 306 todd iriU U it#«d to iii^UMikt 2 iioddt ddmilratidtt ptotrti^ ii^^ 

d«#i|^ to fttffUp Mm offd^tivd itttiedi to tM nttim ol eUU abvdo ' ^ < 

UsidUUt*>r<>0M ll^t• 4t«t4# MM lOMlitiM VlU Mm 4 smtU li^iUUty iA v.. 

tM tidd of roddfdl tedd dftd viltbo dbio t» oMimio proloetr MotrdM ioclk*^ ^ ^ '-^^^ 
dd thodd prdtioodlx Wiotod «o» dop«tdUlr» • ;^ 



1/ XAeluddd propodod'ooiMUddtdd odoofttidtt grdihU Utldldtioar 
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orrics or BmAtioH 



Activity] 



Strtostheoiog St4e« l>tpmatnet of Educttlon (ES£A V) 



AothortMtt<m 




hiiftttt*# i Ihit yrosrta ^ovidM sr«att to Sut« HuMtioaal €$ticiM for tbt 
(urpo«« ot •t<«itth<ntttt Sutt ^tooMt «ad r#totircM to MtUt loc<l school 
dtsttitts. Oo4tt sm, titlt 1( Utf 4 toa C« •upport !• 41r«ct«d tt 
$utM to 4«v«to^ cif«bilitito in tlMi 4Mt of BAaftgM&ti pUadlag ond mloAtloa^ 

llOllAMtiAi fvt4$ «ro ftfovldoJ uodtr Hrt A oa • forauU bMlft td St«tti/5X 
of thoso todi •upfort •^Ul ^J«ett «lilch ti«vt VtlMoco to sola^ bojrobd StAto 
boun4«rlo«« tfodor oach Stit* ac^ocy «m grftotod fuodi foK toaprth^^vo 

fUimint tvAlnttioo, 

Atco^tiahx»t» U l»74; Iho States cootiouod •ctivitlci d«il<ood td ti^rovo aod 
Ift^rSa* tU iMdofabif Mrricat i^rovU^ for local ochteatioMl •$aocM** •»> 
Uvaati^atad altatraativat to thair ortaaiutiooal aad tovaroaoca •trocturai. All 
S( Stata ;^ucatiptt ataacia* m4« fMUitMM foe l«|>rQvlOf plaaolat and •valoatloo 
uilta. Tao $8A*t pilotad aodalt at locAl tcliool diitricti^ aS SU'* ^to1rUad 
tralaiat ia plaaftifl« and mlaakioo for local iclidol ^ioonal* and €«atto^lim 
dlitrlcta partlclsMtad dlractly in aatabllthUs plaaal4$ aod avaloatloo uaita. 

Obltcttvas for IW i Batluilftg irldi a 197* au^Vi^aUl for tha tchool yaar 
ivi'ii, this activity will ba iocludad U a nav coaaoltdatad aducttloo graat 
iHiil^tiva protraa wfeara suus aod Localitiii vill hatra a tt^tar ftaxibility 
la tKa ata of radarsl twdt aikd trill ba ibU to coatUua projactt aod protraaa 
•uch ■■ thoM prsviMsly bodgatad for ca^aUly« 



4 



11 lAclodad uadcr ^opoaod ccnaolidatad adocatioa gca&ta UtttUtlofi. 
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OFFICK OF EtmtlCN 
Bl«ttiDt«ry ind Stcondtry Education 
ProifiM Furtwia dni 
Activity t Bltinguil Educttiooi (gSEA ni) 

$50,150,000 V $15,000,000 

ZUttMl' Ai tuthotiiid by T<tU VII, tSU, tKi CwWttfoMr My 

^tiwUllifctntl la U7V 3o*« Us dM^nmioa projKti\rtit'W c«tUitt^ 

■rouiEkd 5ft M« Mt^jtetc will b« tuppoirtM at An Avms* #J!^l^e<^fitlAf ^l>9«090. . . 

R^iuttd liK^i y*«t m$ foo4« ««>(ittMii« u $^iaroiOdo f)«M.^/of tiiH* ^ - . 

n*« ■Urt« for 4 tiro^ym Hrt^# '^i^to irtlL tofttli^ tf0^4«ir4o»^^^^^^^ . 
•duciti<yaa Mt^tialo itt 8»*ia»h» YrtOAeh,.aiik«o«; Fottvttmi* <^ 
l«iigu*gM Add vill ioeludt iMftcvicf tralnis* o£^dite*tiM»l p!iir«jNM&oU;>.J>M«^i9«n' 
tioo ollortt will iAoludo A.SpAaiih eot# currieuluA lor grtdM pq* throu«^ thtM, 

Cblittivt for 1»75» Appro<iMt«tr U5 projoeto vill rMoiv* coi^titHigtioo Support 
•Qd *roufid 55 Mtf otArto vill U vtd* in toosr«p{tic«l ar««4 vfcot^ tb«r« bti bt«n - 
no pr«vl6u« biliiiguAl dMonAtrfttloo* Kod«l coa^onti p$ fhcutt 10 tMnpUry 
projtcti vill b«rdMt«kiMitM n «%1Vm afld^tMta.currievlttf^i i« Sp«Ai»^ ^ 
Frtoeh, Chin«M 4ivd Fortu$MM. u«t tiia$« eurticuLuoi diyolopatat pUn* iocludo 
•xt«QdiBg th« Spaoif^ ct^rriculua through t'*^ 

2/ AutVoriaifif XftgUUtioA pMdina. 
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OrtliZ or BDUCATlOtt 



BlMMi^tary and Sacoodaty EducAtlco 
FgQftMa Pun>oia aiyi Aecon>Uihiiiant< 



Activity! Right to RMd 



Bud|«t ' 

$U»000|000 



$U,000,000 



Authoritttioo 

1/ 



£yiS2l&< ^« putf>oe« th« Right to Read program it to provrid« facilititing 
•erviett and taiourcea to atinuUU aducatiooal iAttitutiooa, govanvMnUl agaociaai 
and privata otganltatico* to iaptova and axpaod thair actlvitiaa raUta4 to raad- 
ifig« lha Right to Raad program ia both aa iapatua to and a coi^ooant ot R Urga 
KatiocUl Raading Efforts lha goal of thla fUtiooal Bffort ia to allaifiat^ tuat^ 
ticnalt illiUracy ia thU country to tha totaat that by 1960^ ^ pareant of tha 
popgUtico aixtaan yaara of aga, and 90 pareant of thd population ovir lUtaan 
y^ara o| aga will ba functionally litarata. <Cooparativ« Raaaarch Act anRcta4 M 
Titla IV of Pi^lic Latf 19-10 and aa a^nd^l by tha Education Aa^ntenta of 197ai 
Fublic Uw 92-31$) 

Kxftianatiy> i BUgibla grantaaa include local aducati^eat agtnciaai* inttitutiona 
of higher edutation, Stata aducatioo aganciaa, and othar publie and privata agan- - 
ciaa« Ccant« will bo revievad by taama vith Mtiberahip from th« Offica of 
Education, othar govarnoant aganciaa, and non-^govarMnt groupa. Ho mgtching funda 
ara raqulr«d* 

Accomi^liihaanta in 1974i thirty-ona Stata aducatlon ajtaacita vlU r^caiVft^iuQ^ to 
train local Right to Raad diractora, Cna hondtad aU^ jchool-baaod iltaa and 74 
coamnity*ba«ad aita4 vill ba funda^ to damonatrata af factiva appro«ch«a to taadlng 
and Utaracy. Htchaniaaa vara davalopad for idantifying, packaging an4 utilising 
affactiva raading programa and practicaa. Othar activitiaa includad d«valopwnt 
of an Adult tltaracy TV a^riaa; planning tha implamanUticQ of tha adult TV programi} 
aatabliahmanbi vith major corporatiooi, of Mya to ifia^tuU on-thihjdb lltaracy 
programa, In fiacal yaar 1974 granta vara avardad for tha daaign and U^UmnU" ' 
tion of Improvad raading aducatlon prograam, t 

Ofclactlvai for 1975! In addition to continuing support for activitiaa fuf^4 in 
19744 f leaving granta vilt ba avardad for up to 10 additional SUta aducatlon agan« 
ciaa; Ri^t to Raad vill collact, icrean, and raproduca initructional matariala 
vhlch vara davalopad by daoonatrition projact^ for chlldran and adulta; Ri^t to 
Raad Acadaolaa vill ba aatabUahad uaing tha concapt of gaoaratlng a coonltment to " 
public aarvica by voluntaara vho vill glva 3-5 houra par vaaV for a yaar to halp 
alinlnate iUitaracy* 



U Attthoritad undar Cooparativa Raaaarch Act vhlch haa a toul authoriaation of 
$7S«0004000 for fiacal yaar 19?^, 
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orrtct or edocatioh ^ 

iUtlvlty/SMbaetlvity) Cducttiotuil Brotdetitlftft proJ«ct« 

U) C4uc«tlocull bro«dc«itin| rteiUtUi 

(2) EdAKittoMl tftltviiiOA |t4grwiaft| iupfort 

\m , ■ 

of tills ^TOtxAs m t^uatlo^l l>fre4dcAttiAt |«<lUtio prottM (tom «a4 
ffittfUfllUMt l- l^if profrM U fatiH>tltt4! by tir<i MMt4t« pltcoi of tttiiUtloo. 

r«rt IV or ntu in of tb« coMAiciieiAi ot iw; ti Wdod. «m ihi 

Coopo^itlv^ ««C0«tch Actj TM fwr pUc« of l«|iiUtloo vta okUndoa lo 197) 
to contlDUO tht Oorporofcioo ttt hihiU Btot4tc«ttlAt atkd tho bto^dcAtt fMilUttt 
profM^ FoclUtlM porthcfiNl «lth^t<:hing gt«ot« fto* thU ^Ofi^i*' Mbit Sutti 
Add loe«llyoofttroil#4 poblle tfliviolofS tod tidio $UtM$ to «(r A^v^iM^l «ivS 
eoMQler*Mryl<« pro$r«aN»/> Ohtbile broMcottlHi ttetioiM »roti4i ii»tio^i*^tH^^^ 
loe«l Attdtow^oA irit^ TV or6tr«iM «• Aft 4tt«rMtiv4 to pri»|t«i^ 6tUt64 by coM^iai 
ftAtio^ M »«t#orUi Xho coo^MtiVf r«o*rth*ict| ao<f«r thli budloi tift# (tM; 
^uthptU^d •mokt Ut ^UiM «trMt Aod t1>o S^Mttlo Cb«^y« thi* yMt. 

Aitttoo «fi3 r4Ut«<i^ietiyitUt fo* ot^r a«M^ie«tiod«r | 
iteiwUtiiatnif to un ^tu^ wttx utp u»« bro4<MutiAt fooiuiio«« 

of 47 Wn tUtiMM 0Ad21 r«d|o^ mtlooA, Omt* «loo vill h^lp 4tthtU 9 fmtt^f 
AtUiooi m4 15 n4io JtttlQQo; »y (bo iojj of 1^7*. AUo«t «0X of tU Mtlon ^ll 
bo obli to rooolvt m Allafli; AJftHtt^^ 65% will bo eopobU of tAooivl^ 04otf«tioo«l 
ro41o oitoolt CbUdfoiiU toiovitloA iloirli#ho|^ tt^H^ h tdllUM of rt im 
for coatlDOiBi tbo prodottloo tod odltio| of Somm HtM And tho SlActHe Coi^oy; 

Oblottl<roa fi>r lyst tm grooto irltb $7 idlUod vlU lo tbf iayroviMQi i^, ^ : 

or o«p«ttAlo«i of IS ItV tutlooo ood ^ r«4io tUtioiU^ SuMort MlLoUo b4 tiWft 
to holp (Mtivtto 4 Aon BW AO(i*eo^tolol tutiooo *od 6 odnmioDOl rod^o f U>Iod«« 
(^lldfMi> folovltioii will roctlvo oofttteood oopp^t/OAd o llioitod ntt^V (1-4) v 
t«l«vliloa-b«i«d ptogroM, vill bo fivoo itfpport* . T ' 



fUcol im, tbo Uot of 0 ootborlty. Tbo oAicAtlo^l UlovigtoT 

proiTMiBg luppovt U OothoclMd uador tho Cobporatlvo tooootcb Aet, ^ ^ 
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ornct or SDuattoM 

Protrm Purpoit AcccwipU»ha»t>ti 

Atitivlty: ' Civil rlghta advUory tttrie** (Civil lUghti Act of 1964. 
litU XV) 



• 

Bvki|tt 

19H AuthoriMtion K«tl«e» 

$21,700,000 XadofiDltt $21,700,000 

»gw^ » To roodor tochnlc«l tttltttaeo it th% prtptrttion, adoptloo, «ad i«pla« 
Miiutioo of tht pltot for tt»4 dttdgrofttloo of public AchooU, and to provlda 
••tvicat tad ttAluifis for p«opU to d«4i offset ivtly vith optciol odMcotioAol pro^ 
bl«*« occooioftod bjr dooosrtg«tloii« 

8*pX*o<tloa i To corry out tbo purpooo of tbio octltrity, projoct avArdo «ro sido oa 
« coapotitivt b««U to t«a«r«l (dMtgrtgttlon) •••iit^aca ctatara, to St«t« tduc«« 
tioa«l ogftacitt, to uaivtttititt for miolag iattitutaa, tad to loe«l oducAtlOntl ' 
•ton^i'o tor ttcbaictl tMiatMct *iid trtiaiag. 

■ AccottpUthtttatt In 1974! About 139 pi:oJ«cta (Including 85 contlmiatton«) »tt pro- 
J«ct«d to bo fimdtd at «o tverogo of $156,000, An •otloited 62,250 school portotmol 
vlll bo troinod tod 6^090,000 otudeoto, including 2,610,000 minority group students, 
will benefit frott these sctlvittei* ^ ^ 

Qbjsctivss for 1975 r ta fiscsl yssr 1975 ta sstiast^ul 160 projects trill bs fuado4 
to trsia sa o«tlAstsd 75»00O sebool psreoaasl to^aeet ^roblsas iacideat to deeigte* 
getioa. Aa eetijuted 7 aillioa etudeati, iacluding at leset 3 Aillioa aiaority 
group etudeats, vould booefit frcn tbees ectivitiee, 
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cmcBOtmunm: ' 

♦ 41»000>000 $35,000»000 

■. - ' • ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■■' '-^ ■ ; Sfcv - 

Tho fYoftift m Autborii^d ^ tb« |lo<^^ ^ 

SMtioo aaa. itm^ Mtiotui^ iotitUciM t«^*di ^ > - * ■ . v . ^> 

I»linti<mt toeal tebooi 41itrUtt Applylag to ^rtlelpoto lo thlg Mrogr^ ot« . 1^ 

•••ttt»4 lA tU Ml*«tioii «M 4iit4ft of 44<it4kioai o^^eliO«'%f '**^on^ \ viCi 

H^lM Ot ito«»t( SOottMH 94*#ra^^ m tU 4^oloH*^;^^*•*it^^^«>* 

M>4«1* for totckiot 4iWv««t^^ ehil4tk<^ lo<ol flAie&ioi l^f^to t^^^ . 

Twity tifo.«4omiooa i&otitiitlMko 4oHU^i<t^41ft4i^lit>*fH'^W^'ifO^#?^ 

J«Ott tMtl^ tU— opptOACbOi eco^rl«o tlili «v(Hftriaoat togctliOir Hth o lUtioMl ^ll"; 

AcooiflUbaoOU itt im i to tbo ouanfiiit #«ov r^iehitol aafc b# fii^l ^' 

1973 f004i, 170 local foUov Tbrmh projoctt Wo Vofy^o4 to ecn^tlmio Oi ' v3i 
iwto 0 $t«t«o oo4 ai opoooori* Ooo otfcir oKoobir f«i4o4^ fot Hhdol you^>^^^^ - -^^^ijt^ 
l$7jK74 oMi oi rifKol yo4t 1974 fundi # «ofOloi^ot*rjr trtliiiiit 0*fWtU^^ 
M H xU 170 •Ititi voro oloo fttodod^ Mo.«»f« oUoatod fi6il'fi«««l^ SjII 
foodo toi (o) au^rt o opoololUt otliOoliOtt iodttoei lot ^oti ol^ ^ f 

W>-yh% Ck> Ni^rt dota eolUetloo; toelttleol tMUtoOco ««d t«Ut«4 ictmtU 
for tiMfofi aod oirolootloB. ^ ^^^^^ 

^hs^aLisk^Oi^ To cotttindo to iu(^ tho foiidb tfcovab w^rimoti ar> 

ipOQopro and 170 mJooto «tll U oldad, th« G«tloiiil looftii^ ovoltMtioft*^ - J 
$Pi4iJ>S tho ti^t oj rollon throtiih n»diU Oa •tudoou; i^o^i oiid Inttituti^tui 
•M tho MklA« of »rollaii>oty idoAtiflouioo of offootivo MOdoU Uood um^ - - t 
MtioMl^ school^ ditferut^ 01^ •pci;^ fwo-oot !:? 

viU e^tinio it tSo nU of ooo gcodo irrol t>«r yOir* tho troop of cWldw ^ 
oftt^log tiio progria for thi flrit tiAi la 8«pt4id>or 1973 viri^.thirofoti, tHo final 
group of tmr cMldrta to oator th« progrMi« School yoar 1976*77 irl 11 U tho Uit 
/dor progriM oporitloa* 



1/ Now iuthorlilng ligliUtloa to b« propoii^. 
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orrxa or toocktiw 




$ 2$, 500,000 $ U0|500|000 1/ 



Purpot^ ; Uta purpoM of thli progrM uadar TUU HI of thm Natlooal MfcfiM 
EducAtloaAct U to itrtntthan la'itmtloa In tv«lva •eAdi«lc^iubJtctt through, tha 
AoquliltiOA of t^uipM&t Aod «it«rlali abd through ttlnor reaodiVUg^ Mitch lag 
grants art allocated anAuglly to Itata aducatlon aganplai on a forBwla baiad on tha 
nuaft>ar. of .fchool-aga chlldria la tha Statt aad tha vaalth In tha Stata par athool 
aga child. . 

gxplanatlom lit ordar to qualUy for a graat, a Stata mU aubalt through Ita' 
$tata aducational agcacy a Stata pl«a. Fadaral fundi provl^a lupport up to SO par* 
cant ol tha tstal coita of allglbla projac^i and Stati adalnlatritlon coiti* 
Fadaral funda ara llaltad to public alaaanUry and itcondary achooli^ aad ttitariala 
mit ba othar than tixtbooki and aupj^llai cohiumad through uii. Lodba ara Wdi to 
prlvitf nonprofit ichool a for tha aapa purpoa<ii. ^' ^ 

Accoyllihnanti In 1974 s In flical yaar 1974 tha appropriation of $28,500,000 plua 
tha $48|000»000 ($47,750,000 for tha Suta graat progtaa and $250^000 for loam to 
non.publlc achoola) raleliad frooi tha 1973 appropriation la baaafltlng thiit 
36,00O«OOO alavaatary and lacoodary achool chlldran la about 10,000 looal ichool 
dlitrlcta« 

Plana for Piical Yaar 1973 1 Beginning irith a 1974 aupplaittantal for tha achool fw 
1974»75, thla activity will ba Includad In a nav conaolldatad adulation gr^nt 
laglaiatlva prograa wbara Stataa and localltiea vUl hava a graatar fltilblllty In 
tha uia of Vadaral funda and vlll ba abla to contlnui projacti and progra«a 
pravloualy fundod undir thla authority. 



if Includad undar propoaad cooioUdaud aducetlon granta laglaUtion. 




J^7 

. omct or KwcATioK 

Aetlvitrr i^tti AbuM Kdocatido 



700,000 $160, 000^000 

JurfiOijti Autliotli#4 by tlia Dfu| AVu«« Of lie* aivd r«i«tMt Act of »n, thU pro* 
tt« to d«ti^o4 to oup^vt achooii «4d ecMwittlto to ooiM> 4%f ttspottd to dytia 
^/oUtM« B^»hooi4>l« pU€«l on ifiUtUf locU e«^ltloir«hool dlfettUtt oiwl 
SUU idtitAtiOA o|0«eUo to dlM«^t« lo<U Mi ubifH^ jmtoUm Mtieb My bo olttK- 
4to4 by • fMi* «f oltofMtlYo •oltttioft otutOfi^oi' tliO Kotr»» Pltto* bo«vy -'v . 
lApoUMco tiko cooraiMtioA of aolttpU coMiMty tot<wrcoi oAd grooOiV Uolud-» 
lof too ocbooXi » , t ' ^ ^ i- * 

^eifiiStl^r Croott aro ttMt4o4 oft o commitiiK booU to^ StoVr «0d loui o4oU«'^ 

A Mjor.proitM M^boolo to to piroVldo ttoUlM 4oa toobatcol oott«Moo'tiiouoli 
tf ofoloi feootoro to progrMO iorolopod oft Uio vloUX^ loyol ^ * ? < ^< . . . 

te^yylUh^<t^ Support viU U tiroiv to 5 iitoo for 4oM«tvotloo o . 

vortoty of approodioo to orooorrico 4ni oioeotlott trotsitt| for proopoetlvo o4uo«- 

troiiMNj. ^t!v» Oobool-tioii ftoUUi-oppfOMh 10 4 ^ p^^irite t6 do^irbl^O o 
T5!**^^ !L*^5?*?^ 5* ocboot oottl^g* «bUl* H^vo pn^rod to H #if ooato oorow 
tbo cotmtiryv Wv* rofioul troUiii eoi^tori. i»ia lonoUuiood to ttoU tbo o^)Mk>l 
OM coMtolty tMo, owl M ovolvotlo* offort vlU ofOM* tbo oifootiv«tt«oo of tbo 
ptooonrleo 4MOMtrottoa aodolo m imll «o tbo oohoot-toi^'opprooob, 

^if L^?!* W>.t foioro^ ••ff^oH f ot dtiit AiiA oXooli 

wlU bo tonUotoA «o tbA lc«M^'M4vUtf4l oowmOoo oooirto 0 itootor toioi^.^ 
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OF?tct'<iF ttt/aticif 

Activity i iavirooMQUl B^uc4tioo 



' Budt^t 

JiZi. AuthotlMtioft lUts&tt . 

ftirooi^ ! Ibt $OAl of t>ii4 ptogtMy lAiicb it •utbdtii«d hy thft BoviroiMlQUt 
Wutatlott A*fc» 91*51$. U hfl^ Aim* th« tVAiUbllltv of Io^aUv riUvih^. 
•ffectivti liiifd u9§w •v'itoiA^ttUr tilaMtton t«aoutc«i and aMt>toaoti M«^btt« ^ 
opportMaltiet for cltiioi^l pftl^tteuUfty •dueAtiooat poriod^ir to athltva^Wltoti^ 
mqUI llt#rae7**>l<>t «iivtrocuiiiiitirI'^i«^tovtMnt« ^-^ -* • ^ - . ^ / 

*^^fnfftVjfl* P^ofTA* aro awardaa oq a co«patltlv« Viala to any aoq*.. 

Accoy>liih«Mita tn 19]P4 1 ti^ f it^l Vaar \^\\^ d) ^6f€Ui tdckiv*: th)i ' 
4ayaloptt*at"of raiouvea wtt^t^iMUf tha tralaing^of a^ucatlqaal paraonoal* ^lt«t ala^^^ 
Bantitty. aai^ daty and coMw^ity aducatico pvojactt* . . * u 

OtlattHvya for lj>7^ » BagliuiiM vitik 4 X9)4 aui^lf^lAell fdf MVol, W^l^^^V 
chla aotivltjr iriU M inctadad ^ 4 aa«r edtablldatad aduatlo^ ferdo^ lagiaiaiiva^. ^ 
>rotra* yhara Statat aad localltiaa vill a graataf flaxiblUty iai tha itaa of . 
ITadaral fi^da and vlll ba abla to (OOtlaua projacta a^d^ftrogtaiu auch #a tboi«^^ra* 
vlooaly budsatad for laparataly. ^ t ' 



1/ Includad imdar pjr«p«#ad oooaolida^ i^catLod ixanta laaiaiAtl6a; ' 



\ 



oinct OF looanoH ; 



Activity) HutntiM mi BtfAlth 

1221 



ftitpy i to itipp^tt proJ«cti.to <iiMMUtr«c« e^rfliia.iiy* Ap]ptoiich«l Vd (it^rov* 




fccawltitMiiitt U 1W > Aiuly»u"oje'1k^«.iliiV'^iiil»^ 1? 

to <my.ovt c^tftlk^^n projKt# cHrttv^.tii^-yi^ p4rW.^ l^lUr vtU 
jirM* otb*r thAo klM«« >r4«Mtly fuD4o4, ; ^ ^^^^^^^^^ V^^^^^ 

Ob UctivM fay l»ys > * i«tli$&iA$"irlth « im tt^lMnUl for th^ iphool yieir 
m^75» thU aetlvlfcy idll U lQclud«4 1« « am emoliattd •Station gv#ntft 
UftitUtiir* pt<^mp «uut ii>a iMtitUi gr««ut nubility itt tb« 
ui« of y04«ta CuAdA irill b« a>U to ^iliM ptoJetU isA jpc;^«M >r«npa«ly 
fuKKM tsKM tMt «uthdrity» 



2^0 



— r^Y'- ^ WAi^iJVwroridMTH^'Ba^ ; 

TttU 1, MAUUM for Bdv^tioAftllj D«prlv«d Childm 
StAUor . 197i 1974 1975 



rotkL 




$1«655|756.769 










. 36,495,796 


• < - . ~r~ J 








4,599,565 








n»976|7U 


11,316,663 








26^470. l<^9 


23,367,445 






Ulifonil* 


'U9|306,052 


136,427,663 








1A»450»7SS 


14,303,375 








15,(i3»7^ 


16,660,633 








$,784,545 


3,623,451 




' . 




40.364^4^6 


40,099,379 , 




.• • ' 






42,996,362 




■■ 1 * - 




4*579.266 


4^552,104 




* ^ : 




4,2^,^10 


4,059,625. 


... 


IlU&oli . 


64|3U,250 


65,100,772 


... 






24.533^372 


22,524,739 








17«S26.110> 


. .15i630.066? * 








i U.476.S97 


V . Ui756.uV s 








. 38g302,224 - 


33>W#746 . 






touliUoa 


. 36|355^66i , 


.34,746,526.^ 










6,544,253 








24.760.1S2 


25,902,529 








31.966.103 


32,244,296 








66,U6,53» 


69,566,672 


— - 






25,466,453 


22,761,444 








44.1S&.M0 


%A 126 61ft 






Miitouri 




26 361.106 








A. 573 %%L 










6'979;467 


6,066,433 








1,450,622 


1,547,647 








2,636,m 


2,660,036 






Km J«t««3r 


56,637,969 


60,619,656 








11,203,696 


9,079,256 






Mtv York 


2)7,265,717 


233,^7,947 






Hosth OroliM 


65,a56,U6 


56,954,769 






north MbOtA 


5,766,073 


5,390,466 






Cbio 


55,U4,106 


53,553,511 








20,732,515 


U, 679 ,323 








12,650,456 


12,440,U7 








#0,229,117 


76,037,622 






Shod* liUad 


6,175,665 


5,764,350 






South CAroUoa 


37,107,533 


32,604,677 
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UUh 


6,870,494 
38,7U,613 
99,672,397 
5,262,736 
3,250,485 


6,047,983 
33,569,995 
95,078,083 
5,391,105 
3.051.586 




V«st VlrglAlA 

VUcOQiltl 

tfyoni&s 


38.562.358 
18,932,773 
21,681,593 
22,748,065 
1,895,450 


19,255,383 
18,477,097 
22,164,345 
1,806,185 


• ■ ■ 


District of Colui^it 


' . 12.674.280 


12.637.641 




AnATiClUB SMBd4 

Pu«tt0 Kico 
TtMit t«ttit6ry 
Virgia aUrwU 


4,088,847 
33,431,764 
1,244^150 
686,228 


( 5^,787, m 




BU 


17,567,233 







i/ ToUl of 411 Htt A TitU li 8ut« Ag«oey grftnts «t full *uthoris4ticQ} Sut« 
toUU of gmu to locAl odatAtiocMl «»w«io« ••t«blishod foe coui&tus with 

rtotiTlag iMS than 90% of iu n 1973 tUobrnt, tod no 8ut« 
eK*lvlti8 IMS tlUtt 100% oc «>Mi thtt UOX of its toUl LEA K 1973 sUotesot, 
Fart* B sad C m ttot thcwo sine« 8UU distrllmtioiis hm not y«t 
fiftslisod. . 

2/ Inctudod uodor tbt ^ro^ossd coftsolidstod oduc«ti<M grmi^s UgisUtioo, 



I 



m . 



- . ' - 






















ntu 


.Ttl-SuppUmttiUry Kdue«tloiuil Ceatirt tod S«rvle«« 




sutt pr 




19''4' 


1975 


OHatlvlttft Area 


r^- ■, * ; 






tvat. — 


SI70.544.20O 


8146.168.000 


»:,->...-;. 






* 2,449,468 


.v. ; - In. 






539,162 




AVltOOA ' 


1,6^»795 


1,425,868 


'.:Tx*'vV' 


AirkAtt$M 


1,700,020 


1,483,609 . 






'15,016,329 


12,658,630-^^ . 






1,922,750 


1|670,727 






2,477,213 


2| 119,206 






744^227 , 


681,038 






5,mpl3' 


4,337,343 






3,750|5>5 


3,168,026 






897|506' 


809,352 






871,536 


787,531 






S|57),48l 


7,241,045 






4,151,150 


3,558,066 






2,363,469 


2,028,533 






1,914,023^ 


' 1,664,413 




Kentucky 


■ 2,659,869 f 


2,268,435 -^ 






' 3iil04,546 ' 


2,643,651 


- . . 




1.051,208 


938,488 




K*ryUiyl 


3,196,175 


2,729,392 






4,393,548 


3,740,901 






7,117,972 


. 6,026,892 




lilnoetotA 


3,175,294 


2,707,542 






1,986,367 


1,726,634 




Ml«»ouxl 


3,701,093 


3.145.843 






860,182 


778,266 






1,393,820 


1,228,975 






693,683 


638,079 




new IUUiyBIU.T« 


702,695 


782,786 




Nev Jars«7 




9, DO/, 9^ 


mmm 


hot/ nsxLCP 


1,127,375 


1,002,483 




n€ V TOrX 


13,429,701 


11,317,078 






4,060,992 


3.445*821 






805,035 


731,658 


— « 


Ohio 


8,342,971 


7,043,933 






2,115,002 


1,833,574 






1,804,782 


1,574,962 




Fe&ttJylvAniA 


8,870,468 


7,533,963 




EKod« ttUnd 


985,801 


885,352 




South CATOlilU 


2,242,479. 


1,933,957 
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:^tlirifti Ajret 


i5fr 

ActuAl 


f ^^^^ 


1*75 
Utfmtittl' 


$Mii DtkoU 


637,861 
3,156,293 
8,808,326 
1,U5,939 

666,862 


759,238 
2,685,525 
7,439,734 
1,018,081 

614,621 


mmm 


tf««t VirftlAU 


3,715,731 
2,783,500 
1,562,586 
3,634,564 
591,505 


3,155,554 
2,373,m 
1,368,140 
3,067,703 
552,486 


mmm 


Mittlet eC Colui^U 


• 839,253 


760,407 




AttAtlCAA Stf04 

Fu*tt« tteo 
Ttuit T^rtlc^ 
VitgiA UUivU 


195,979 

20 J, 

3,781,210 
310,350 
222,9U 


188, U8 

3,144,654 
282,758 
210,427 






338,U7 


296,649 






*258,139 







Xf RitlMUd diitrlbutlcn of $146,393,000 vith $225,000 v«««rv*4 for Advliory 
Couaell «ad dlitrlhutioo of $146,168,000 u p«r ti^orindiai froa tho Offic« of 
tb« Oiaartt C<XAiftl» thx^ p#rcMt of $146,168,000 r«««md for OMtl/lug 
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ismTmx or imm, mtcknm. axd vnrm 

Of at« of CdiMUdQ ' 

' BlMMHUry Add Scc^MKUry CdutAtlon 
Title V-A, StreAgthenlat Sut« I>ep«rteeoU. of Kducatloo 



St4tt or i5?T"^ 1975 ^/ 

355.764 288,664 

^*«<»a* 545,973 446,433 — 

ArkaiUM 556, 4?5 447,060 

CaUlonU ji, 736,394 2,167^405 

Color«ao 601,8U 490,477 — . - 

<5««»ctlcut 660,495 533,505 

5;l««r6 363^445 309,9*6 — . 

't<»l<i« 1,0&1,156 674,667 t.^- - 

^9rgU 689,005 7U,796 '.v- . 

H«v«il 406,506 330,392 

W«i>o^ 409,393 331,006 

' tlllnol* 1,547,139 1,253,452 

InJltn* 958,368- 770,546 

I<w» .659,396 . 527,658 

582,059 464,795 

*«»tuci:y 689*275 555,969 

I^tiUa* 754,768 610,934 

Hilo* 442,013 356,769 

^^Md 793,426 640,769 

MM«Mht»*tt« 925,012 753,894 

Hlchis*n 1,455,076 1,183,398 

moMtoU 795,831 637,366 

KittUtlppi 593,616 475,708 

Hiasowi 857,910 683,359 

MooUm 406,452 328,024 

ItebmSM 486,197 $92*9^^ . — - .^w^ 

.lfov«a4 . . 380V72> 307,917 

Ifeir <lMf*1ilx« 397,056 322,173 

Hev J«r»4y 1,089,469 S82,795 

'•w Mexico 461,217 372,970 

York 2,U3,400 1,7)2,748 

Worth Cwrolla* 937,819 747,643 

Worth OUoU 390,911 313,900 

Cfclo 1,583,248 1,278,293 

OklAW 642,051 516,218 

OrejOft 564,906 454,328 

»mM7W«aU 1,547,905 1,249,677 

Uxxte tiiUA<t 4U,406 334*352 

South Curoliiui 647,725 525,845 , 
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Sut6 or 
<XitlylPA Are* 


1973 
Actual 




1975 . 

CftlMtC^' 


Sottth Qikot* 


$ ^01,006 


$ 322,663 




Te&netMe 


784,870 


630,490 






1,800*017 


l,«35,06l 




Utah 


473,059 


381,712 












virgmiA 




70^ CCA 




VtihlAgton 


741,867 


591,588 




Sift Vir^lnit 


523,046 


422,750 






833,975 


673,500 






359,449 


289,525 




Dlattlct of Goluttbi* 


> 390,226 


313,098 






73,584 


73,165 




Oo*M 


85,183 


80» 264 




^a«rto Rico 


491,186 


345,313 




truit Tarritoty 


90,028 


82,638 




Vttgla ItUndt 


77,019 


77,445 





,y esclaattd dUtrlbutloa ot $34,675,000 vith 5% ($1,733,750) reaarved for S«e. 505} 
2t ($6 58,825) of tha balaaca ratarvad for tha outlying areaa and tha balaaca 
dlttribuud vUh AOX la aqual payoaata aod 60X dlstclbutad on tha btsta of the 
public ichool aleiMDtary and aacoadary enrollment, Fall 1971, aaouat for tha 
M^M dietrlbutad with a baalc asounc of $70,000 and tha rettalndar on public 
achool anroUaant, rail 1971* 

^/ Iftcludad uAdar propoaad conaoUdatad tt<lucatloo granta laglalatloa* 
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MfARTWrX OT HEALTH, IppC^lOM. AKD VBtTAItB i ' . 

Office Of Educitioo' ' .A ... 

Title V*C, $trtnsthtnlng Sut^ &tp«tt«tnta of EducAtlon 





st«t« or 




1973 

*<tUAl 


1974 
Eatl»AtAi/ 


li7i 
EitlMtei/ 




TQIAl 




^ My.oyo.|y> ^ 




. 8 * • 




AliikA 

Arltoiui 
ArkAoiAt 
CA 11 coroiA 




176,534. 
85,607 
128,157 
132^521 
. 654,294 


83,738 
40,748 
61,728 
62,934 
311,266 






Color a4o 
ConiiActltut 

DttUvATA 

llotld* 
CAorglA 




140,739^ 
.r-: 164^ 61? <^ 
92*724 ; 
273*344 
209,681 


67,349 
78,063 
44,080 
131,657 
99,679 






HavaH 

t<Uho> 
tUlnoU 

lodlAOA . 
XOVA 




99,143 
97,496 
398,493 
V. - 2a7,163^ 
. ■ 158,617 , . 


47,209 
46,491 
187,960 

L .75^245 






Kaoaaa 

KAtttucky 

toatAlAOA 

MirylAad 




141,949 ^ 

170,027 

182,293 

105,618 

190,374 


67,078 ' 
80,880 ' 
86,528 
50,^16 
90,781 






MllAAChulAttA 

KlchlgAa 

KiOAtlOtA 

Mltiliilppl 

MliAoutl 




241,503 
333,701 
186,978 
141,018 
212,223 


114,551 
158,352 
88,790 
66,983 
100,397 






KoOtAQA 

McbtAtkA. 

Kav IkapAblri 
New JetBty 




96,958 

wm 

91,006 
98,210 
284,304 


46,U5 
. . 56,934 
43,417 
46,775 
135,449 


mmm 




N«v Mixlco 
K«v York 
HorUi CArollnA 
Xorth DAkotA 
Ohio 




106,264 
603,290 
223,934 
94,740 
385,125 


50,663 
285,031 
106,370 

45,015 
181,960 


mmm 
mm m 

^ t . 




OkUhOM 

OrAgOa 

fiAflAAylVAAta 
KhodA lAlAfMi 

South CATOliaA 




150,925 
137,385 
418,170 
104,346 
151,830 


71,724 
65,480 
197,698 
49,498 
72,17i 
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SUt« or 


1975 
Actual 


.1974 . 

EltlMt»V 


1975 2f 




$ 96, 143 


$ 45,638 


$ — 






9O»604 


" " " , 


texii 


400|SS8 


191,291 


• * • 




t07»5l7 


51,340 






69,732 


42,658 




Vit|lal* 


2ll«386 


100,438 




VMliiii|(aa 


175^521 


83,128 




Vftit Virginia 


127,339 


60,455 




Wlie^la 


204,714 


97»092 ^ 




Kyoalng 


86,482 


41,100 






Aft fCk 


AC TCA 
, f WO 




AaferlcAo Smm 


17,114 


8,U9 




Cum 


19,487 


9,227 




N«tto Rico 


U4,789 


59,517 




Tvuit Territory 


18,535 


9^341 




virgto Ultndt 


20,075 


8,796 





y S«tli>aU4 dltttllNitloti of $4,750,000 irlth ZX ($95,000) rM«rv«d for tha araasi^ 
atvd cha balaaoa dlatrl^uta^ tKth 40% la ai{tlal payaafict aad 60X dl«tributa4 on 
tha baala of toul raaidattt ^opuUtloo, .Jul]r 1, 1971. Aoount for <ha Araaa dla- - v 
trltvtad vlth 403^ Iti a^l payvaad And 601 on tha baa la of tctcl raaldant >- 
populatloa, 4/l/70» 

2/ loclwM uadar propoa«d cooaoltdatad oducatloo granta taglaiatioo. 
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ElewnUry and StcotyUty Eduutioci 
NDEA la BqulpMnt and maot R«fM>d«UQg-Cr«Qti to SUt#i 



SUto bx 
OutlylttR Are* 


1973: 

- a^f4i- „ 


ii;4 


1975 J. 


— losAi. : 




$ 26,250,000 




AUb«ma 
AUaU 
Arliona 
ArlumsAi 


1,116,10> 
76,1U 

- 3,633,244 


602|574 
46,210 
264,630 
317*700 
2.027*628 ^ 




"Colorado 
Connectlm 
taltifAca 
Florid* 
<^orgl* 


562,633 
477.280 
: 122,.422 
li?02,^41 
li)40»645 


309,^20 
273,649 
66,599 
603,426 
721*252 




HAwall 
Idahp' 
Ullnoi* 

lova 


;m»274 
i2M93 
2*057*975 
1» 261* 776 
662,160 


100,629 
123*901 
1,173*613 
700*652 
364,716 


A"" 


Kentucky 
Louiileoe 


537,646 
919»617 

1,211,366 . 
271,690 

> 667,926 


511,357 : 
667,315 
152*01^ 
479,659 


\t ' .. . w I X 


Htsseehueetts 

KlehigAA 

Minneeot* 

Mlssleslppl 

Missouri 


1,023,632 
2,163,491 
1,019, U3 
759.034 
1,077,376 


51^,760 
1,176*924 
556*603 , 
415,331 
595,3U 




Kebresk* 

- ,.Mev4d*^,^,..«.. 
Hev Heaiahire 
Kev Jeciey 


210,074 
^ 563,104 

, ... ...... 

173,063 
1,240^453 


116|116 
200*502 
^54,574 
99*693 
706,673 




New Muleo 
Ken York 
Mortk Carol iJM 
Kotth Dakota 
Ohio 


' 370,>U 
2,670*466 . 
1,476,010 
196*037 
2,544,565 


204,369 
1,490,966 
768*769 
106,967 ^ 
1,362,726 




Ofclahona 
Orefoci. 
Feaoayivaaia 
Khoda Ulaad 
South Carollaa 


646,665 
462,161 . 
1*475,420 


315,336 
266,725 
1,557,670 
99*246 
466^731 
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Suu or 


1973 


Outlyliui AfAA 




South 09kot^ 










3,U7,S50 


Utah 


363,076 


Veraofit 


117 1 336 


Virginia 




VaahlDgtOtt 


729,965 


Vest VLrglaU 


SOI » 41)6 


yiicofiiin 


1,128^261 


VyMalAg 


93,»53 




9$i354 


AnttricAn Saaoa 


50,000 




50,000 


Puerto Rico 


565,625 


Truat Tarritory • 


50,000 


Virgin laUnda 


50,000 


glA 


50,000 



113,497 
602,961 
1,696,302 
199,9^9 
65,599 

646,619 
406,341 
267»603 
634,371 
51,156 

53,721 * 

25,000 
25,000 
334,375 
25yOOO 
25,000 

25,000 



y Sstiaatad <tittrLbutioo of $28,500,000 with $2,000,000 ratarvad for Suta 
adainiitratioo; $250,000 rasarvad for loan* to nonprofit privaea achooli; 
2X of tha balanca raaarve^ for tha outlying araaa and $25,725,000 dlatrlbutad 
on tha Waia of tSa fX 1974 State ^Odu<tta of m>EA allotMnt ratloa« vith 
33-1/31 Attl 66-2/31 llalta and tha 5*17 {Kvulatlon, J-j^y 1« ^^fU. Anount 
for the outlying araaa dlatrlbutad on tha basla of tha total ^bllc and non« 
public achool alaoAQtary and aaeondary anrolljnant, rail 1970, vith a ninioiM 
of $50».000. 

2/ tncltidad undar propoaad eonaolldated adtieation granta lagtalafclon, 
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DUAJllMBfT or KBALtH, KDUattCei» AHQiVtUiUU 
Ofllc« of I4tte«u<m 

NDC^-XtX Bqulp«iMt And KlDOr Kenod^llng 
SUU A<ktlaUtr«ttoa 



StAt« or 


1973^ 


1974 - 


1975 




Actual 


Katlsat^' 


Ejtinat*&' 




$2>OOQ:oy> 








^i703 


32 838 




AUtkA 


13|333 






A<ltooa 


17»221 


17 69A 






1S,419 


17,521 


— * . . 


California 


175,946 


176,876 




Colorado 


20.109 


21,039 




Cotmactlcut 


^ 26,519 > 






lAwtro 


13,533' 






riot Id* 


i 56, U6 


57,751 




Goor^i 


44,409 


43,464 


— 


Usvail 


13,333 






Idaho 


13,333 


A<', JJJ 




IllltvoU 


100,264 






todlAnA 


46,142 


48,688 


... 


love 


^26,?37 


. 26,193 




Kaaam 


21 






Kantucky 


30,040 


29 AHA 




LoulaltAA 


37,786 


tA aia ' 




Hsltta 


13,333 


13,333 




Katyland 


35,464 


37,209 


... — - 


Huftachuaotta 


47,755 


50 110 




Michigan 




00, JOU 




Mlnoaaota 


36,309 






Mlialaalppi 


23,948 


22,390 




Mlsiourl 


41,873 


41,545 


— 


Hofntana 


13,333 


13 333 




Ndbrafka 




/ AO 




Kavada 




13 t33 




Maw IUr-r;sHlra 


U,333 


13,333 




Maw Jaraay 


62,475 


64,397 




Nov Ifexlco 


13,333 


U,333 




Hav York 


154,553 


154,381 




Motth Carolina 


48,au 


46,627 




North DakoU 


13,333 


13,333 




Ohio 


100,545 


98,798 




Oklahoma 


22,539 


22,496 




Orafon 


Ug2U 


U,800 




Pannaylvania 


101,6U 


102,849 




Rhoda Xtland 


13,333 . 


U,333 




South CaroUoa 


26,695 


25,269 
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StAt* OV 


W73 


' 1/ 


1975 27 


Outlvltuk AfAA 


'Actual 


EitlBattf^ 


EatiiiAte^ 


South McoU 




15.333 








35.503 






109^7^7 


106^118 




tXt«h 


13|333 


13.333 




Veraoot 


Uj333 


13.335 






42»^30 


42.559 


1.- 


WAfhlAgtOO 


30,639 


30,812 






15.953 


. 15,495 




VlscotMlfk 


40|S35 


42,504 




Vhoaltig 


13 1 333 


13,333 




yiB(tlCt OS UOlUBDls 








Amavlcaa Saao« 


4.000 


4,000 




Trust Ttrritorr 


4»000 


4,000 




(Xua 


4.000 


4,000 




Puerto Rita 


19,000 


19,000 




Vir»lA liUivU 


4»000 


4,000 





1/ UtimtMd dlftrlbiitioii of ^2,uuO,000 irlth l,75X ($35,000) rj*orwl for the 
outlyittt MM <4d the UUaco 4Uttibutoa od tho hula of 5*17 po^iUtloa, 
July Ip 1971 ^th a nlalw a^po^at of $D,553« AoouDt for tho outlylnf woai 
dlittihut^d oo tha b4aia of tho 5*17 popUutieii m of A^ll 1, 1970, vlth « 
KliiiJHtt of $4»000« 

2/ Ineludad undor propoaod cboaoUdatod oducAtloo grant* laglalatloii. 
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TiTESDAr, ApRiiiO, 1974, 
SCHOOL ASSISTANCE IX FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 

WITNESSES 

^SOHOOL^SYSTEMS^^ ACTINO DEjPlTTr COMHlSSlOlfBE TOR 
DB. JOHN R. OTTINA, COMMISSIONER 0^ EDUOATION . 

'^^A^^L^r^^^* AS80CIATR COMMISSIONER FOR WAM 

AND LOCAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

^^rt^«r?^»^.^^^^^' DIRECTOR. DIVISION OP SCHOOL ASSISTANCE 
IN FEDERALLY APPECTED AREAS ooioiii«uis 

it*^^«®^^®^^^^ EXECUTIVE OPPIOER POR SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

NING ^^^^^ MTOTY COMMISSIONER POR tLAN^ 

CORA BEEBE, ACTING BUDGET OPPICER 
THOMAS McNAMAR A, BUDGET ANALYST 

CHARLES MILLER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY, BUDGET 

WITXKSS INTRODVCTIOX ^ 

Mi% Fixx)a We now have school assistance in federally affected 
areas Ihe presentation will be made by Robert R. WheeJer, aS 
r>epuiv Commissioner for School Systems^ ^r^^ccing 

We have your biographical sketch in the record already. 
Do you have anybody yoii want to introduce? 
Mr. Whekleh. I w;oukl begin by introducing Mr. Gerald Cherry, the 
wnly other person who was not hei'e before. Mi\ Cherry is the dim^tor 
rrlJ,^ division of scliool assistance in federally affected areas. 
11 he biographical sketch follows:] 

BlOORAFHlCAL SKKTCH 

Name : Gerald M. Cherry. 

Posnion: Wrector, division of school assiBtance In federally affected areas ^ 
Hirthplaoe: Cbuia, Mo» 
Date: October 2, 1006. 
Kducation : " 

Wayne State Teachers, 1929, B.A, 

University of Oklahoma, 1930. M.A. 
Kxpe^fence^"^ N'ebraska and George Wa»hlngton University, graduate uludy. 

ViSM * rl^''!'^}!!''!^'' ^/ ^^Si"^^ M8l5tijnce In federally affected areas. 
^^S;^ Chief, School Construction Branch, Division of School AaslatancA. 
Omco of Education. ^ 
1962-;fiS: Program operations adviser. Division of 8<Aooi Assistance, Office ^ 
of Education. , ^ 

104e-«2: Chief, Veterans On Job Training Unit, Veterans' Administration. 
i4mcoln, Xebr. • 

1W5-^: Director, Veterans Education. Nebraska State department of edu- 
cation. Lincoln, Nebr. - f»* • 

1M3-45: U.S. Navy. 

1042-43: High school principal, Nebraska City, Xebr/ 
1935-12: High school principal. Tekamah. Nebr. 
J920-35: High school principal and coach, Wlnslde, Xebr. 
Association memberships: Phi Delta Kapjim (fraternal society for men In edu- 
cation)* 
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Mr. Flood. You have a prepared sUtenient on this. What do vou 
'.vant to do with that i ^ 

Mr. Wheeler. I would like to begin by reading it and then answer 
anv questions you may have. 

Mr. FixK>D. All right. 

OFENINO STATEMENT 

Mr. WiiEEijsR, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wel- 
come this opportunity to appear before you on the school assistance in 
federally affecte<l areas appropriation* involving Public I>aw 874, 
maintenance and operations andT Public I^w 815, construction. We arc 
requesting $;«0,300,(K)0 to be appropriated in 1976, a decrease of 
$25a,l 16,000 from the 19T4 appropriation level of $693,416,000, 

MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 

^ An amount of $320,300,000 is requested for maintenance and opera- 
tions, a decrease of $254,116,000 from the 1974 level of operations. ' 

This amount would provide $43,000,000 to fund entitlements under 
section 6 in full Entitlements under section 6 provide the full cost 
of educating children who reside on Federal proi)erty in States where 
due to State law or for other reasons, local school districts are unable 
to provide suitable free public education for such children. Funds in 
the amount of $229,300,000 are being requested for all section 3(a) 
children, those who inside on Federal property with a parent either 
employed on Federal propferty or in the uniformed services. Special 
language is being requested to distribute these funds in the same 
nianner that they have been distributed for the past several years, that 
is. 100 percent of entitlement for 3(ft) children in school districts 
where imy comprise one quaiier or moi'e of all children in the district 
and 90 percent for all other 3(a) children- No funds are being i^- 
quested for the 3(b) children since the 3(b) children either reside on 
non-Federal land or have parents who are employed on hon-FederaJ 
land, and there is a local tax base to help offset the costs of the educa- 
tion of their children. To cushion the impact of the withdrawal of 
Federal support for the 3(b) children, special language is retmested 
in this appmpriatiou to provide for special hardship payments. Under 
thi3 hardship provision, some $40,000,000 is earmarked so that no local 
school district would suffer a loss of nmre than 5 percent below 1974 
m its total oi>erating budget as a result of the terminatto}t of 3(b) 
suppoi-t* 

ASSISTANCE FOR CON'STRUCTlOJ^ * ' * * " 

Twenty million dollara is being requested to provide firianciftl assist* 
ance to local school districts for the construction of school facilities in 
areas whem enrollments are increased by Federal activities, an increase 
of $1 million over the 1974 level. 

Approximately $8,500,000 will be used for section 5. Funds \yill be 
targeted toward'rolieving the impact. caused by military installations 
hi overcrowding the school facilities in local educational agencies. 
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About 53 pcn?ent of the funds or $10,500,000 will be used under 
hud ^ sc'nool construction for children residing on Indian 

An estimated 31 pit)jccts funded under tlio^e two sections will pro- 
vide new school facilities for nppmximately 8,000 pupils in 285 class- 
rooms and ii>lated school facilitieB. 

In addition $1 million is i^quested under section 10 for emergency 
LaP^m.?*^ ^T^.^?? ^.^isting school facilities located on approximately 
80 military installations, in order to protect the capital investment the 

^n^i I "o^"^"^"^^"^ already has in these scliool facilities. 

Thank yon, >Ir. Chairman. My associates and I will he happv to 
answer any {(uestions you may have* n. 



AUTJrORlZlXO l.KOI8U\TIOX 



Mr. Fix)OD. You are requesting $340,800,000 for impact aid. How 
t?me? ''^^'^^ i^iuf^st are not authorized at the present 

Ur. (>iTixA. Hoctiou A is a permanent authorization. Section B as I 
undei«tand It, expnm So it is not authorized. 

Mr. Fixxm. What recoiiimendations have you made concerning the 
extension of the authorization legislation? 

Dr. Ottixa. Xsyow know, Mr. Chairman, the administration has 
opposed the extension of section B. II.R. 69, however, proposes to ex^ 
tend the existing net as we now have it for an additional 3 years 

Mr. huxm. Basi>d on the lucent action taken by the House on the 
authorization le^jislatiou, H.R. 69, do you think that the reform of 
mmact aid is an imi)ossible dif am? 

Dr. Qttixa. a very difficult dream, if not impossible, Mr. Chairman. 
I am sure that^you recognize there has been a great real of effort, as 
I understand, for about 20 years now to reform impact aid. We had 
great hoi)es that in H.R. 69 an opportunity would be afforded to re- 
form impact aid to a greater degree than has been. 

The subcommittee rccommende(l to the IIons^ri^STmrhW 
a single-year extension. I understood that part of their motivation in 
recommending only a single-year extension was to separate.it from 
the rest of elementary and secondaiy education to allow it to be more 
thoroughly studied for the purpose of reform. That, from our jioint of 
view, unfortunately did not happen. So I think we have a long, diffi- 
ruU task still Ijefoi'T us on impact aid. 

NO REQtJF.8T FOR CATEGORY B 

Mr. FuK>i). If the existing law on impact aid for the category B 
children is extended for fiscal year 19t5. will you recommeiid a revised 
budget Inquest to fund category B ? 

Dr. OnixA. No, sin Our budget request was predicated on the 
belief there would be an extension for at least 1 year of category 
B, and our budget reflects our position on fimding this particular 
category. 

^ Mr. MnxKR. I wojdd say this. Mi*. Chairman, on the previous point : 
Category B isn't quite as unyielding. T think, as i>eople seem to discuss 
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these days. I remember, and I am sure you remember, 2 or 3 years 
ago you couldivt fund it at less than 00 iMjrcent, aiul you had to gen- 
erally fund B at the same level as A. I think the Congress and we at 
least are njoving to recogni^ie tlmt it is not as liigh priority to<lay. 
You are funding A at a higher priority than 

Mr. Flood. That was standard ojierating procedure then, 00 percent. 

Mr» MuxKR. It sure was. 

SECTION 2 rUNDlNO 

Mr. Flood, Your budget includes $7 million to pay full entitlement 
for section 2 of impact aid. How do school districts qualify for section 
2 funds and why ai*e you proposing full entitlement for this in your 
budget 1 

Sir. Whkklkr. Mr. Cherry is here, the director of that division, and 
ho has had many years of exiierience. 

Mr. OuKRKY. Section 2 involvea a few school districts in the United 
States that ai'e heavily burdened by Federal activity. The eligibility 
requirements are e.xtremely high. At least 10 percent of the total school 
district pi-ojK^rty must be Federal property acquired since 1938; the 
school district must bo in financial nardship in order to qualify. We 
feel that, because it involves a few very heavily impacted districts, 
what we call the minor section, section 2, should be funded at 100 
percent. 

mSASTBR A88I8TANCK \ 

Mr. Fix)ou, Here is a problem that is certainly very timely* In fiscal 
year 1973 you used $68 million of the impact aid appropriations for 
disaster assistance in local school districts. Of course, I know you caii't 
forecast any natural disasters, but can you tell us how much disaster 
aid has been provided thus far in fiscal 1974 ? 

Mr, Wheelkr. Mr. Chairman, there were 27 disasters. There is about 
J2 million up until this point, Obviously because of the tornadoes that 
""If ruWab5Utsi5c States thei'e 

Mr. Flood. 1 was going to ask, when the disaster occurs* such as the 
it?cent tornadoes in Kentucky and other States, or Hurricane Aghea 
in Pennsylvania, do you automatically make these funds ayailable to 
the local school districts that ai*e destroyed or damaged f 

I Siuv a picture in the pai^r last ni^ht of a high school destroyed 
completely by a forest fire. It wasn't m the recent tornado disaster, 
but the same type of thing. What about these disasters? 

Mr. WiiKEt^ER, We always try to make fts quick a mponsc as we can, 
and we niake payments according to cciiain conditions. 

Mr. CiiKRRV. Wo are triggered by the declaration of a disaster by 
the Pifsident. Only if he declares a Pit?sidential disaster does our lavr 
go into effects He 1ms declared a disaster for six States because of the 
tornadoes. 

>rr. Fi/)oii. Do you act If the Governor declares a disaster area with^ 
out the Presidcntml declarrttiont 

Mr. CiiKKRY. We do not. It has to Ixj a Presidential declaration. 
• Dr. OmxA. Mr. Chairman^ you might be interested in noting we do 
have ali*eady in the six States a team surveying the extent of disaster 
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and working with the local school districts, much as vou pointed out 
carlior Avithin the Stato of IVnnsylvania. Thov will quicklv forward 
to us cstiniatos of the extent of damngc. 

Mr. FKr>on. My refeionro to Pennsylvnnia meant lf>72 in the Hurri- 
cane Agnes problem. 

Dr. Ottixa. Yes. 

^ Mr. FuK^n. Is this disiister aid available to schools that do not receive 
impact aid? 
ifr. AViiKKi.Kn, Yes, sir. 

Mr. V UMMy. AVhat about tl^e nonj>ublic schools? Do they i^eceivc disas- 
ter aid too? 

Mr. WijEKLKR, There are certain couditious attendant upon our fur- 
nishing aid to nonpublic scliools. AVhere the disaster area requires 
sizeable transfer of children served by that nonpublic school to a pub- 
lic school wo can make payments to that public school to defray the 
additional costs involved. 

Dr. Ottika. Once again, Mr. Chairman, the law treats postsecondary 
institutions diflfcrcntly, as you are aware, and we arc able to provide 
aid to postsecondary institutions, public or private. 

CATEGOKV n "itARPSinr PROVISION" 

Mr. FrxM>D. You are i^qucsting $40 million and also appropriation 
language for what you refer to as a "hardship provision." Once 
again, does the basic law authorize the payment of funds under a hard- 
ship provision ? 

Mr. CiiEURY. No; it does not, Mi\ Chaiiman, This would be a re- 
quest by lino item authorization. 

Mr. Flood. You want $40 million and you want appropriation lan- 
guage for what you call a hardship provision and yet the law, you 
t^ll nie, does not authorize payment of funds .for harclship provisions. 
How do you put those two things together ? 

Mr. CnKRuv. This would be a l-ycar proposal to ease the nonfunding 
for the "B" cate^jory of pupils. It would insure that no school district, — 
tecause of a reduction in Public Law 874 payments from 19Y4 to 
1075, would lose moie in Public Law 874 payments than that repre- 
sented by 5 percent of their 1974 total budget. 

Xfr. Fux>n. You want language in an appropriation bill. 

Dr. Ottin'a. Mr. Chairman, the law does authorize payment for B 
type students, and what we are suggesting is point of order language 
to enable us to fund those B students according to this criteria. 

^fr. Ff.ooD. By using a hardship provision? 

Dr. On ixA, Essentially, yes. 

Mr. Flood. Can yon provide us with a State distribution of the $40 
milUon? 

Mr. CiiKRRV. AVc can give you it approximately. It is very difficult at 
this time \o pivcist^lv soit out the school districts. ^Ve know some. The 
reason that it is difficutt to pinpoint the exact district at this time and 
the pivoist» nmount is Ix^cause wo don't have firm data for 1974 vet. 
AVe have firm data foi' 1973. 

Mr. FuMin. Xow you sci> what you nniko me ask yon. This is the 
Appropi iations Committoe. In other words, you don't know what you 
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are talking about, but vou have no trouble coming up with $40 million. 
\ou don]t know the facts and figures twxd vou arc just guessing, yet 
you dulu't have trouble coning up with a nice, ro)ind $40 mtllioiK ifow 
eouie? Where did you get the $10 million; otT the left field wall or 
what i 

Mr* ("UKRKV. Mr, Chainnan, what we liavc now arc estimates. Wc 
caa provide data to you. W'lmt we are Siiving is that we have to apply 
the natioiml average increases thi-ough tlie next year to all school dis- 
tricts because until wc get applications for xxvxl year wc don't know 
the. in-ecisc increase or decivase in Federal chik'h'CJi in each school 
mstrict. So our cstinuites are that there will be an apuroximate num- 
ber nationally of Fedeinl impacted pupils next year. We have applied 
the estinnited national nveiago decrease across the boaixl to each of the 
4*()00 school districts. 

Mi\ Fixxm. Down in the lower right-hand corner it is 5^0 million. 

Mr. CiiKRRY, Yes. 

ri BMC HOrSIXG PROVISIOX 

Mr. Flood, Now the public housing provision of impact aid. That 
has been autfiorized since fiscal year 1970 and you have never re- 
quested a dime for it. Briefly, why are you opposed to funding this 
provision? Vou had better take your time on that explanation and 
make it pretty good. If you have about 17 i^asons, use them all to show 
us why von have not proposed any funding. You can supply the 17 
j'easons for the ivcord. Right now what about that ? 

Mr. WiiKELKR. There was a study performed by the Battelle Me- 
morial Institute in 1969 whicli included the study of low-mit housing. 
Their report concluded that low-rent hodsing pupils should not be 
included in the impacted areas pix)grani for several reasons : 

1. liOw-rent housing pn]>ils do not constitute an "impact" on the 
local areas because of construction of low-rent hotising. For the most 
part snch i>upils already were I'esiding in the local arcii, 

2. Any inip^^^l ^i^l money paid to a school district because of low- 
yenV housing^ nupils directly becatise the ™ 
hnpact funds arc inhereiitly not earmarkea for specific purposes. Be- 
cause there is no earnmrking^ there is no guarantee that funds provided 

on the basis of the low-rent housing pupils would, in fact, be used to 
benefit those same ]>upils. 

3. liOw-rent housiiig luutsare widespread gcographtcalljr. Such units 
are found in nmny rural communities in the South and in a number 
of smaller northei n communities that by no stretch of the imagination 
share the basic jnobleins of the Nation's large cities. If the intent is to 
aid the large cities, then a substaiitial percentage of impacte<l area 
payments for low-rent housing pupils will miss the intended target. 

Mr. Fixx)n. Nothing has changed since the law became law? 
Mr. Whekm^j?. I tliink that those conditions still pretty much pre- 
vail. 

ifr. Fi/K>n. You it^mend)or the debates in the House on this, espe- 
cially. It ])assed the Congress and was signed by the President in 1970, 
and here we are with the 1075 budget and no funding of any kind. Does 
it strike you as standing out a little bit I Woiddn't you notice that your- 
self if you happened to be sifting uj> here? 

O 
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Mr. Whkeler. I think it would be hard to miss, Mr. Chairman. \Vc 
think that the justification for our ]>osition is a sound one. 

Mr. )[ili>:r. Kvery administration's opposition to that provision I 
think has always been very clear, Mr* Chairman, and thank heaven the 
House 1ms been active in preventing that fvom getting funded and has 
always agreed with us. I hoi>e you do too. 

KFFKCrr OF COXTIXUIKO EXISTING PROORAM 

Mn Fixxm. In the event the committee should decide to continue 
impact aid in the same way it is now funded, what would you require 
for fiscal year 19761 

Dr. OrriNA. Mr. Ciiairman, are you asking for the record for tis to 
snnply a dollar amount at the firiven percentage of compensation? 

air. Fu)oi>. That is a good idea* It is the figures we want. 

Take a look at pages 430 and 431 of last year's hearing. ^Vhat we 
want you to do is add a column them for fiscal 1975 showing the funds 
on the same basis as 1974. 

[The information follows:] 
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scnooir coNSTnucnox 

, Fj-ood. On school cdnsttuictioa for impact aid, you have the 
foHoM iiiff approj>riation langimgft and I ftUote ?*Provided further, that 
With the exception oUnp to $1 million /or. repairs lor facilities con- 
structed under section 10.^^ 
''Wiy do you need that language? 

^Mr. Cherry. Because tho*)a8ic law, Public l^w 815, specifies ^Ihat 
when you get an appropriation^you must fund section 10 in full before 
you can fund any. othepsectlon. Thei'efore, we are asking for special 
appropriation language* so that we may. expend $1 Jnillion for emer- 
gency repairs and the remaining $10 m5Hion for other sections. 
r Mr/ Fi/K>6. Wowt^many schooudistricts will get these funds? 

Mr. Gn KRRV. The section 10 money ? 

Mr; Fux>D. Yes. 

Mr. CiiERRv. No school districts. These are school buildings located 
on Federal property owned bv the Federal Government and given on 
l>ormit for use by public school districts. 

Mr.'FiiOOP. Suppose you give us a couple of examples of how you 
use those funds. 

Mr. Chrrrv. Thoise would be used strictly for emergency repair to 
keen abuilding from deteriorating. 

ior example, if a portion of a roof should blow off or spHng a leak 
we wouhl feel we would need to use the money in order to keep the 
building f mm deteriorating. \ 

.vRFJ)VCTlOK IN MILITARY PKRSONNBIi 

Mn FwH)D. The President's 1M5 defense bwd^^^ a decline in 
military personnel fi^m 3»5 million in 166810 million in fiscal 
yearvl073. That is a fairly substantial dect^asi? in militaryv;activity. 

canH you cut back the const nVct ion of schools that are on or near 
mihtary installations? 

Mr. CijKRRv. That^isnvhat we are pwposing to do. We have a large 
backlog now, and the $20 million unll take caie of the most needed 
funding for school facilities in heavily impacted districts. It won't 
fund nearly all of the eligibleapplications. , 

CONiTRVOTIOX BACKlX)Q 

Mr. Flood. Wliat is your pi'esent backlog of tinfunded construction 
applications? 
.Mr. CiiKHRY. Appit)ximately $235 milHion. 

OrMK.>- Mr, Chairman,*! believe we have that broken down by 
section. could provide it for the record. 
?afr. Fixx)n. AH.right. 
[The iiifomiation follows : 
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BAOKtOO BT SBOriOW Of lUOlBUG OB mUNTIALLT IXlOtBLB APmcATIONS VNDKB 

FXmUO LAW S1-$1B 

(A* of June 30. 1974, excluding applications received April 26, 1074, and 
subsequently In fiscal year 1976) 
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liui*ipSkS^^ •r»t»tf«fflirt <)f prk>.' KiflMi or pot^otiiiry •ligibli appltutiom contTdtrtd in (hi 

Mr. FtooD. If a school district is found to bo eligible for construc- 
tion assistance but you don't have enough funds to approve their 
application, what do you do f Da you keep that application on file iust 
indefinitely or what! ^ 
^Mn Chkiuiv. Yes, sir, they are kept on file because the way we read 
the Jaw there is riever any termination date for eligibility on that par- 
ticular application. 

Mr. Flood. On the backlog of unfunded applications, how long do 
you keep them on file? It is just indefinitely t 

Mr. CiiERRVi I would assume we would keep them on file as long 
as the law is in existence because there is no termination date. The 
oldest ones date to 1967. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Natcher. 

Mr. Natoher, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

TORNADO DAMAGE 

I want to thank you for the statement you have made to the com- 
mittcc on school assistance to federally affected areas, and to say to 
you ladies and gentlemen quite frankly that it means more to Kentucky 
and my section of the State now^ than at any time since the program 
was enacted. 

My good friend, my chairman, knows I have just returned from 
Kentucky and all of the major damage with the exception of some in 
Jefferson County was in my district. Schools wiped out, courthouses, 
city hf^lls, 30 people killed, 14 or 15 missing. It has lien a serious 
mat ter» this tornaao. 

I am very much concerned about the program no>v as I have been 
ia tj)e l?ftSt» and I do want to thank you for.your statement. I know 
iny chairman has covered the program in its entirety, but it is more 
important now in our section than it has been in years. I want to 
convey that to you and to thank you for your appearance today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, FiiOOD. Mr. Smith, 

Mr, SitiTir. No questions. 

Mr. Flood. Mr, Patten. 
q'\ Patten. No questions. 
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"haw>8hip raOVIfllOK" 

Mr. SitRtm. Mr. Wheeler, I am interested in how this ^^hardshito 
provision" would work. You are requesting $40 million so that no local 
school district would suflfer a loss of more than 6 percent below 1&74 in 
its total operating budget as a result of the termination of 8(b) sup- 
port. Do you have a list of school districts which would qualify under 
this provision? I know we hftVe several school districts iiivKansi^s 
which receive more than a jnillion dollars under section 8 (b). I want 
to know how they would b^ affected. Put that in the record. 

[The information follows:] 

The loUdwlng factors are nece«Mity4o comfcute a **hard«hlp amount" for a 
school diatrlct: 

(1) The school districts share of the m4 appropriation which' proTldea fot 
payment of section a(a) at W percent of entitlemeiit or at 100 percent If eectloh 
3(a) chtldren equal 25 percent or mote of total chlMreti, section 8(b) at 63 
perce&t iof entitlement and other ^ectiona atlOO percent. 

(2) The district's share of the ld75 appropriation (t>adget request) under 
which paymeata will he taade tot section 8(a) at 00 or 100 p^went (same basis 
as 1^4) nothing for section 8 ( b) and other sections at 100 percent 

{8) Fivepercent of the distrlct'al^^ total current expenditnrea. 

The f orniuU to compnte a (^ardahlp amounVMs as fgllowa ; 

V (1) minna (2) nuno^ (9) - equals hardship i^n^ounl 
in which naltion^l estimates must he applied to Jnditidual school ^(strict datav 
for ilscal yeat^ 1978 id 6rdeir.t*> entin^te fiscal year 1914 a)id fi^l <yitA; 
^Kitio^ally^eexpect anothev deelreas<i ifx m ioikl nutn)>er6f section $0^ chlldc^ni 
In both m4 and 19f& l^^^etly wl^# tt^eae dee^^ 
therefore. ' the total decr^se eipected is applied to each . schoot district.' thtd 
distorts tne data for aD ihdiridilal district that may In fact feaUve an increi^^ 
In section 8(b) children. Similarly, thia and other esttmsted ffllctors distort 
the data necessary to e:topnte a hardship amount ' ' ^ . \ ^ 

. OATEOORT P \\ 

Mr. Shriver. Jfr, Wheeler, liow muchvwould be needed to fund sec- 
tion 3(b) of Public Law 871 at the eame lev;^! as in 1074 f I believe 
that waa 68 perce ftt of entitlement 

Mn WnrntR: lUs estimated that the an^ount of $842,040,000 would 
fun d section 8 (b ) at G8 percent of entitlement in 19^6: 

EQUALtZATtOK 

Afn .SHaim. Under H.R. 69, $b now parsed by the Hoyi«v would 
-you interpret th^ impact aid 8e<!;tion in a way that the State of Kansas, 
with its equalisia ion program of State aid to roCArsch<k)l dlstHcts, 
could consider all 6f the Fublic taw 8t4 funds receive^ by indlvldUM 
school districts as part of the locil input for eauali^atiofV purposes! 
There was some confusion about this wnen the bill wfts considered, but 
I believe the intent oiJbe.IJdUfiftti^ Committee was to 

allow Kansas and other States wWcYKaWen'&led 
grams to consider the total amount of impact aid funds. 

In our own State it would make. no sense to do otherwise. If the 
Stato could only consider a certain percentage of the local school dis- 
trict's impact aid money, the district would receive more State ttid on 



t Atthoaxh Uosuige contal&ed (a the 1974 appropriaUon per&lti th« fandlnt of tttiion 
Kb) At aSperc«&t o( e&tltUoie&l, other UftgtJaie redaced the amooht ot fondi avallibje 
*i>t teetlon 8(b) parmeot*. Preietit eiiliiutec ladKiAte thtt aratlAbte faadf mn provide 
Q tfo& 3(b) pAjmefiti At 03 pei^exit of esitltkmeut 
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top of the impact aid funds. We have a limitation on the amount that 
any school district can incj^^ase its expenditures in anv 1 vc^r. so that 
the district involved would wind up with moiv funds than it could 
legally sDend. In addition, with this excess of funds from State and 
l^ ederal sources, thev coidd lower their local tax levy or eliminate it 
altogether. This might sound attractive to these few districts, but it 
would not bo fair to oth^r districts or to the taxpayers of the State; 

If you do not believe the House bill is adequate to protect States like 
Sale^binS ' ^^'^^^^ ^^'^^^^ ^^^^ suggest as language in the 

t.^lV^'^'io^^o^'!;'*- ^^^S^^^l^" the language in the committee report (re- 
port No, 93-^805, 1) 42) it would appear that the proportion for deduc- 
tion of impact aid funds could not exceed the ratio of State support 
under the provisions of H.R. 69. That varies from State to State and 
averages about 40 percent for the Nation. There was an attempt to 
Clarify this provision by Congressman ifeeds on the floor but such 
clarihcation was not accepted, and we must assume the committee re- 
port language still prevails. The actual language in H.K; 69 would 
not carry such a connotation in the absence of the report. 

The current language in S. 1639 or the Senate committee report does 
not carry the IlQiise i-cport ratio restrictions. It would therefore ap- 
pear to allow a full deduction if the State has a support program 
adopted after June 30, 1972 which "equalizes'' the financial resouW' 
?trkM u o related to the *^needs" of their children. 

A\ hile the Senate language does meet your concerns, if Kanfeas quail- 
hes as an accel>table equalization program, it docs throw a heavy bur- 
don on the Commissioner to define **equalizatioYi,» **State aid" and 
"needs." ^\e would prefer the actual repeal of 5(d)(2) or the Dole 
amendment language currently being applied to be adopted by the 
benate and the conference. 

SCHOOL CONSTRlTCrrON 

, M^'.SHRrvER. Mr. Wheeler, you are requesting $20 million for con- 
struction assistance, more than half of which is for impact caused by 
military installations and about one-half for school construction for 
children on Indian land. Can you tell us which school districts are 
scheduled for assistance in 1976 f 

I ask this because 1 was contacted last year bv representatives from 
the school system at Powhatten, Kans. This school district is located 
in Brown County, Kans. More than one third of the district's territory 
IS the Kickapoo Indian Reservation. They are badly in need of some 
school construction assistance, and I would like to know what their- 
chances are at this time. 

Mr, Wheelkr. Mr. Shriver, I can provide you with a list of Public 
I^w 81:::81,6 applic^i^i^^^^ which may be .funded in fiscal year- 
under sections 5, and 14 (a) and (b), in accordance with information 
now at hand. First, as yet we do not know how many applications w^ill 
be received for the next cutoff date for receipt of applications— 
April 26, 1974, nor subsequent dates which may be established in fiscal 
year 1&75. Second, all applications listed, particularly under section 
5, must be reaffirmed pursuant to section 16 (7) of the act to assure that 
the impact of federally connected pupils which formed the basis of 
tig eligibility of the application still exists within the school district. 
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With respect to the second part of vour question, the application of 
Powhattan Unified Scliool District No. 510, .for school facilities to 
servo pupils residing on the Kickapoo Indian Reservation^ has been 
fanded. Fxinds >Yere tentatively reserved December 6, 1&73 and the 
pi'oject was finally approved March 6. 

[The information follows:] 

ORDER or momi INDICes AND rUHOS Htmo sees. S AND t4<C) 
lRtimrin«<l p<r Sk. ISCOof Iht Kt tHimiU April t»74J 

Priority Funds Midtd 



Project AumUr Applicant Tintatlvt Firm Ttntitivi Firm 

fmr Bluff Mip«fld«/»l School Ohm ,1^ «.0 $0^041 

TX-MA^S limpi&Mt tndeptiHltnl School Diilr kt. ... 25. i 204, J30 

TX-l»aA2K Cr«*fiy Iwfep^/xJtnl School DIstfkt.... 24.1 103,500 ,. 

NC-300IA23 C^TfUuck County Bcird ol fdocition 23.9 » 2l5,2$0 

Wy-»IA19... PfwflttoftCounW Board of «wt*UOft(yO M.I ^. ».0M 

$C'50lA24 Sumtir County School DijUkt No. 2 W 23.S M5,3M 

U4J2A23 Vffooft Nrijh{Plck«int) 23.5 II3,2€2 

IMAll OTallon Community Consolidilod School ».| 141,410 

mrkX No. 90. 

S.C^IA24..-.. eorkloy County Boifd of Education rw) 22.5 M4.0M 

Ai-$ieA22 A|ua Fria UniRod «iih School OWrfctV 21. S 201. 041 

lt*l50$Al9 (ItmtnUry School mm No. 104. Man- 21.4 29, MS 

hattiQ. 

Ca-12A19.... Harrison School DijlfW Ho. 2, Colorado 20»4 350,520 

AI.501A22.... Sii«a v5ti Community, South OiKoia No. 2l?,m 

rX-]IOlA20 Unnod Consolidatod (odtpandont School 19.4 115,9$^ 

CA-546A20. ^Skl^wf"^ * ^^'^^ 

IU1705A20......... Cantral'tSmtlSiy Cort*olWatod School )«.4 - 34,^15 

. Dt»lffctNo.l03,O*Finoft. 

WMWIA20 Jo{n(SchdclDistr/;:tNo. I. Maustefl.. 11.4 , 

NV-WIA22. Churchill Co«Bty School Distrkl, FaOon II. 0 . 

NMlOIAii... ShoHoA fuWit &hool Oistrkt Ho. m\ 1). 4 

NI-tA^O ScMOl District oTtha city of 8«Uam($K 17,2 

IL-IOtAll MaMb^h Community High School District 17.1 127.901 

TX-f Ull.. M Valli IndiMndtnt School District 17. J Ill 

yi-1705AI9.... North CantrilSch«kCoftsolidat*d,Pa^ K.I 



lk*iS^fSS"^\V^\\\\V'. iSfrtfaUoiSrOamioU^ ill ' 
Lamcora. 

a>^A20 Rjntoul Township High School District No U. I 121, OTS 

CA'SIA2l Uf»i^ School District San Diago (Cabfitio 11.4 250, 971 

rtf-1001A21.. Joint School Di^rict No. 1. city of Bay- «.4 54.971 

NW. 

S.Cir-50lA21 SamltrCounlySchoolDitlrictNo.2Cw7.--. U-l 1.05?|766 ^ 

Afii-501A1| Sit^rra ^sta Community School District 11.0 19, 3W 

Afli-72-C>n CoOMit School DislrW No.6 15.1 231,491 

R.t-2A19 Town ol North Kingstown School dtpaft- 15.1 131,713 

mOftt 

ORDCIt OF PRIORITY INDICeS AND FUNDS NEFDCD, SUBSECS. 14(a) AND 14(b) 

Afii-74-C-5l7 tndianOiiisElamonlarySchoolDistrtct..... 91.2 5,748.749 

N. «iK-73-C-402 CallMp-McKinlty Co«frty Boafd of tdwca- 95.1 910, 006 

tiMi^WasI Navajo. 

llinfh«9-C-403. fAdaModane School District Nol 707, Hatt 71.9 19,500 

lakt. 

ArU-73-j(MI Ytfm4SchO(jlOis(r(ttNo.27.^afVaf 70.4 1,524,624 

Wasfh72-C 403 TaholahSchoolDistrictNo.h i (1971) 67.9 773,135 



i lasltst appliation Ir^iudos pupils alifiblt or potantiaHy aligiMo for payment \n priof unfunded applications. 

Mr. SiiniVKH. Mr, Wheeler, what is the stntus of the construction 
assistance at Fort I^avenAvorth, KansJ It is not in my district, but I 
•■^"der if that need has been met. 
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Mi^. Wheeler. Mr. Shriver, the Public Law Sl'-SlS appHcAtions of 
the Foit I^Avenworth School District No. 207^ submitted for the 4-year 
increase periods ending June 80, l&YO and June 80, 1971 have been 
processed under the provisions of section 6 of the act. The 1070 applica- 
tion was processed eligible for assistance for an increase of 100 section 
ft (ft) (1) punils. The priority index of the application was determined 
to be 8.4 and the maximum entitlement was determined to be $136,850. 
The applicnljon i-emains unfunded, The 1971 application was deter- 
' mined to be ineligible for further assistance under the provisions of 
section 6 of Public Law 81--815. School officials were notified of the 
results of the processing. There hiis been no cdmmunkation v?itK the 
local education agency m recent months. 

SECTION 3(e) FUNDS 

Mr. CoNTE. For the record, will you list districts receiving aid under 
3(e) fas a result of a sudden decrease in Federal activities) in 1974 
and, if you can, those eligible for 3 (e) aid in 1&76 ? 

[The information follows:] 

School Asbistance in Federally ATrtcrtD Aat^As— Tttle 1, Pijbuc I^aw 

81-ST4 

PUoal Year 16H, iection $(e) applicQtion$ received a$ of April 2$, i9H 

Appl{c6tiC9% nHmber and name of dittrict application 
Callf--T4-«Ma~<niina Ijake Joint Sebool ni$t|lct, China lAke, EUgible. 

CaUf. ^ 
CaHM4TR-605— Muroc Unified School District, North Ed- Do 

wards, Calif. 

Ca-74-I5-22— City of Savannah Board of Public Education, Pending, 
^^avannah, Oa. 

Ind-74-E~1704— Loogootee Community School Corporation, Do. 
T/Oogootc Cy Ind 

Kanfr-74-E-180i— Unified School District No. 437, Topeka, Eligible. 
Kans. 

Mls$-74-&^Blloxl Municipal Separte School District, Blloxl, Do. 
Miss. 

Mo^74-R-8— Waynesvltte Beorganlxed School District No. 8, Do. 
WaynesvlUe, Mo. 

Mont~74-E-170*-Conrad High School District, Conrad, Mont. Withdrawn. 
Mont-74-E*1706— Conrad Elementary School District, Conrad, Withdrawn. 
Mont, 

fthode Island-74-E-l— Newport School System, Newport, Eligible. 
' Bil* 

Rhode Island-74-E-'2— Town of Mlddletown School Committee, Do. 
Middletown, R.i. 

Rhode IsJand*7i-E-6— Town of North Kingston School Depart- Do. 

ment, North Kingstown, R.I. 
Rhole Island-7i-E-d->School Committee of the Ti)wn of Porta- Do. 

mouth, Porstmoutb, B.1. 
R^d^e Island^74<-E-S--CoTentry School Department, Coventry, Do/ ^ 

Rhode Island-74-E-SOd^South Kingstown School Depart- Pending. 

ment, Wakefield, RT. 
Tex->74-E-ia--Fort Worth Independent Scho<^ District, Fort Ineligible. 

Worth, Tfex. 

Tex-74-E-1408— United ConsoUdated Independent School Dis- Eligible, 
trict, Laredo, Tex. 

Tfex-74-B-2303— Bowie Independent School District, Bowie, Ineligible. 
Tex. 

Wl»~74-E-524-Jolnt School District No. 9, City of Elroy, Pending. 
^Biroy, Wis. 
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BECTIOK 0 PHOJECrS 

Mr. CoKtR. How many section 6 pi^jects are th^rc? How many 
have, been terminated in the last 3 yearaf Are any negotiations under- 
way for 1976 ternunationsi 

Mr, WiimiiR. There are 24 section 6 projects in operation In fiscal 
year J974. Six projects. have been termmated since lOtl. There is a 
contuming effori by the Office oi Education to reduce the number of 
section 6 schools. Howe ver,' none of the -present 24 projects appears 
likely to be terminated in fiscal year 1076 j two seem promising for 
termmation at the end of fiscal year 1976/ 

"ilARDSHiP PKOVISION^V 

Mr. CoNTR Do you have.an estimate of the number of districts that 
will need 3(b) hardship aid under your proposal f 

Mr. WiitELER. Rough estimates indicate that from 295 to 360 school 
districts may qualify for a hardship amount. 

CITANOE IK SEC. d(A) 

Mr. CoNTE, Have you -calculated the increased fimds needed to 
cover the H.R. 69 provision counting as 3(a) children those, mainly 
Indian, children who live on Federal property but whose parents work 
off that propertv f Will that provision cover any sixeable group other 
tha!t Indian children li ving On ir^r^^^ 



Mi% Wheeler. This provision adds |S^9()O/)0Q ^;o,3 (a) requirdh>entf : v 



(full ent itientent) and reduces 3 (b> r^uirements (full ehtltlenieni) bjs 
$1,830,000 for an increase of $2,070,000. Practically all in this group 
are children Jiving on Indian lands whose parent^ are employe 
elsewhere. 



SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 

Mr. GoNTE. Construction plans in 1975 call for 285 classrooms and 
•^related school facilities. How many separate construction projects 
are involved ? In what States? 

Mr. WiiEEER, Funds are anticipated to initiate approximately 31 
.projects and provide fimds for-, four projects previously initiated. 
These projects are anticipated to be in Akbama) AtiKonaj^^Cfiliforniai 
Florida, Illinois.^ Indiana, Louisiana/ Minnesota, New Jers^, l^ew 
Mexico, North Carolina) NorthvDakota,S<iuth Carolina, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, Washington^ West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
' Mrrf GoNTE^ Does the $1 million requested under section 10 include 
ony renovation? 

.Mr. WHEEER.^'Only if renovations are required to aoeomplish the 
emergency repairs whiclrmay be needed; If funds are not. requlrexl 

' for uiiTpurjjma^^^^M^ sec- 
tions 5 and 14. 

MTEOT OP ;VOLXTNTfcER ARKT 

oMr* Conte; Is the switchover to an alUvolunteer Army having any 
-effect on impact aid programs? Do you foresee -any ejflectt 
• Mr, Wheeler. The switchover to an all-volunteer Army has had and 
we believe will have an effect on the impact aid programs. It has had a 
^5»nificant impact to date on the "Public Law ^1^^815 program and 
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will continue to have such effect. The effect on title I, Public Law 81- 
W4 has been le$s drastic or measurable and its future effect more 
conjectural. 

The switchover to an all^ voluntary Army has resulted in a realine- 
ment of armed forces assigned to various defense installations. This 
has had sonous imjphcations for Public Law 81-815. To accommodate 
an all-voJuntary force and their dependents, approximately 35,000 
new- family hoiising units have been authorized for construction in the 
P^i z^^^*?/ number of units authorized per year range from ^1 
nifir.^^J^rwS®^ mstallation, or an average of roughly SOoWcs per 
installation. The addition, for example, of 600 to 760 school age chil- 
dren on A military installation may have a significant impact upon the 
school system serving the installation. ^ ^ 

At this point in time the effect of the creation of new housing areas 
on the number of classrooms required cannot be assessed, except on a 
case-by-case basis since there are too many variables. Income instances, 
llie housing units have to accommodate personnel moved from other 
bases, or they accommodate personnel currently residing in the area 
in private homes, or they may accommodate personnel presently in 
dilapidated quarters* The number of bedrooms in such units have also 
affected the number of school-age children moving into the new 
quarters. 

The mission of the base also is a factor in the number and type of 
school -age children. 

For these reasons it appears that the all-voluntary Army forces may 
have a significant effect upon the school construction portion (particu- 
larly sections 5 and 10 of Public Law 81-816) of the impact aid 
program. 

What >yill be the final effect on the total number of section 3(a) 
pupils residine: on Federal property because of an all-voluntary Army 
for title I of Public Law 81-874 is conjectural. However, the Armed 
Forces are nroviding better housing for its all-volunteer forces but is 
providmg these at different bases than formerly. It appears that the 
Armed Forces plans to provide onbase adequate housing for its all- 
volunteer forces. It would appear that the number of section 3(a) 
pupils would either increase or gradually decline but that the number 
of uniformed services "bV* would materially decrease. However, it is 
our understanding that armed forces at many bases are contracting 




ices ^ 

section 3(b) working-on category is continued, the children of these 
personnel would be eligible "working-on'^ section 3(b) pupils/Thus, 
the section 3(b) working-on category, if retained, reduction is con- 
jectural: 
Mn Flood. Thank you. 
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ctntt Of Eccanow 

School A««ltt«iie#'ia r«d*riliy AffiCUd Ax^ 

rim 

UAp|>li$4t*d UUfte«f tUtt ot y«4r«. 4..,*, U,0e6,«>4 
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j ■ 

1974 EaCltkAted oblt^tlooi ••«*««••••.«« $S93>416,060 

1975 Estliuud obliidtlona 340,300^000 

Noe change , ....^ . 233,116»000 



Bate ditn^e ttOmtM 

!• Paymeata for "a«» chlldtati ............ $214,100,000 $ -flSaaOCOOO 

2. Paymenta to other rederal agenciat,.,. 41,300,000 41,300,000 

3, Conitructloo ♦ 19,000.000 -fKCOO^OQO 

totti, Increatet -t-l?, 700,000 

U Payuetita for "b" cMldreo * 305,116,000 -265,116,000 

n S|)«cUl provUlona 13.?00>000 " 5,700,000 

Total Recreate t , -270,816,000 

Total, net change , , -253,116,000 ^ 

totaaatlop of Chafaaa 

lacrca«^a: 

1* Pavmei^ta f or "a*r chtldran - An locraaje of $15,200,000 It taquaeted to fund 
local achopl dlitrlcta for their 3^V children tft 100 percent antltleaept 
if those children cooititute 25 petcent or feora of the total antollAint aod it 
90 percent of antitleoiant if they are a enaller proportion of total enroll^nt. 
Ihli the aane percentage level of funding ae In 1974 >ut e higher dollar ai»ount, 

2* Pavmenta to other Federal aaenctae • An Increaia of $1,500,000 la eought to 
fund thoee children who attend echool on federal property at full entitltftent el 
called for In the haeic law. / 

3* - Conitniction - Ihie locreeee of $1,000,000 and ep«lal epproprlatlon 
Uftguage li proposed to provide additional hmde for eonitrvetion of claaerooae 
in local echool dietrlcte serving large nuabere of Indign children, 

filcreuiii; 

t* peyiaente for "b>^ children A decre*ee of $i65|ll$iOOO end epeeUl eppro- 
priation lengtiiege ie raqueeted to tereiAite the reguler section 3''b'* payMnti. To 
ciishion the iepict of the vithdrevsl of this atipport, a sj^oitl hardsfiip >rpyiiioji. . 
hes baen iocloded In tho budgs t r Thit pfiibViiioh inlurea tKiT no local school 
district vould Suffer g loss of ttots than 5 percent In tie totkl op#r|iting budget 
solely is s result of terminating the 3"b" pay«%nts« 

2, Specie! proviilont - A decreeie of $5,700,000 is proposed for the special 
provisions in enticlpgtioa that antltleaents under thSsa provisions vill be lover 
in 1975 than they were in 1974. 
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pJl^i OfeUK*nyp by Ac^^v^ty, ^ 

i!f ' 1575 mcreuft or 
— ^ e^fclMta Dtcr^Aia 

76 Mftintetunce and 0|>«rat!ons 
(«>. P«rT«ntB for "«« 

(b) Fa^itrfir'^'v' $2K,10O,0OO $229,300,000 $+15,200,0004 

.f^^ ^^Jl?""'*;*; 305,116,000 40,000,000 -265,U6,OOOa 

Federal agencUa 41.500,000 43,000,000 +l,500,OOOS 

62 conatructlon 19,000,000 20,000,000 +l,000,00<^ 

f32,066,Q94V L-L~ 

Total obUgatlont (baae).../ 593.416,000 340,300,000 -253,116,000 

Total obltgatlona (606.502,0%) 

Explanatlw^ ?^ ^fVr' 

. ^' ^.^^'Jttr $15,200,000 li raquaitad to pay local tchool dlatricta for 
3 a children at the aaisa proportionate level as tn 1973 and 1974 but 
agalnat a higher authoclcition, 

ttl^'tVltlilll^'ll^'^ Wroprlation Unguage la aought In 

c Z^/*^^^^* ^ raguUr paymenta for 3'V chlldran to all eligible 
school dlatrlctf and to aofcen tha lopacl of thla tarninatlon through 

• hardihlp ptovlaiott. Thla hardehlp proviaioo and tha 6m<Sa 
requested would iMure that no local achool district woMld suffer a losa 

flmf^M^^JVrfu^^*'' operating budget solely as a result of tha 
termination ox paynenta. 



C. A decrease of $5,700,000 is proposed since out aatlnaUs at this tine for 
the special provlsiona are lover than tn 1974, 

D. An increase of $1,500,000 la raquasted to naet tha Increased antitleaent 
of cerUlft chiMren living on Federal laivJ, 

^fl?^''';?* ""5 $1,000,000 is requested to provKle Increaaed support for 
construction In those achool districts serving large nunbars of Indian 

en 1 lor en • 

> ■ * 

* 1974 gaat - excludes 1973 appropristlon rsstoratlona. Total obligations shown 
in parenthaaas. © 



Cfcliaationa bv Cbiec^^ 



■ ^"^575 Xnecaaae or 
--^ yUMii tttis^u Decrease 

Unds and structure $ 2,900,094 $ ... $ -2.900.094 

Cranta, subsidies, and contri* 

603,602.000 34O.3QQ.Q00 ^ >263.302.()Qfl 

Total obllgatiofts by object 606,502,094 340,300,000 -266,202,094 



Total obltgatlona excluding 
1973 appropriation 

reatorat lona 593, *16 , 000 



33-050 o - n - u 
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hpprcptUtiotk 
hibllo Urn 974 MilatMMnei 4ad O^rttlon) 

S#cttdn 2m»^..«. - $ 7,000.00(4^ ^ 7.OO0.O00 

S«ctlon ) 744.400,00^. 230^200.000 

Smioo 4 « < lOO.OOOl' 100.000 

Ibctloci^ 45,000.000 43,000.000 

Stctlra 7 , 2/ — 

M»llc Uv 815 Ooiutnictioo:i^ ' ^> - « . 

' SMtion 5 '.Sr.OOO.OOOi' > S.500.obo 

. ^SftctUm * *l,000»000 

S«ctl6a 9 ^» ^»ffm»**,,mMmMM9M»» 1,4X)0|000 1; ' ' 

^StfctKmlO^.^ 15» 000.000 ^ l.OOO.QOO 

S«ctiCMi 14 ^ 15.000,000 ^^19,500.000 

^ S«<tioa 14 , 2/ "j 

1/ Author lutloo Ajcptrea Jum 30, 1974} •BtltlMMut^suMt MUfulon of •xittln^ 

gi .t>oc9 not loclud« lotfi-rtfit 1mmu1ii« «hlch li «itijwUd mt 1390,000,000 toe 
n 1975. Alto, th* 4utbocU4tloo fcr^ctloo $<b>^lr«i June 30,^974* 

•ubjoct to ropUratnt by stippUMiiUl •^oprlitloci«<4i iiooM« 
^/ Sxclodot unfunded bAtldos of «li$lbU oc<potontUlly olislbU offllc^tloiM ^ 

which it .MtlJMtod.ot 4306»aie,619 iw of </3&/74. 
^/ Authotltttlon for Sectloo 5(a)(2) •od 5(a)(3) oiplroa Jm 1974; entitU* 

■Aot attunM ostontloa of exlatl&s UgiaUtloo. 
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School A«iUt«nc« In r«d«r«Uy AiUcit6 ArMi 





Budg#t 
B«tlaiU 

to ConA.rc9§ 








1963 


$417,030,000 


6369 « 560.000 


6369. S60. 000 


63ft9.380 000 


1966 


396,370jOOO 


437.370«0OO 


437.370.000 


437.370 000 


1967 


20S«717,0OO 


468,317,000 


307.346.000 


468.^17.000 


19 6B 


438,517>000 


529.4S2.000 


262 000 


S29 4R2 000 


1969 


409|697»000 


320.207.000 


520.207.000 


320 207 000 

^CU,«V' ,vwv 


f 1970 




319.507 000 


10? OAO 


CfO KM tfWI 


1971 


4z3.O0O|00O 
• • 


438,900,000 


672,100,000 


549i968,000 


1972 


439,300,000 


606,680,000 


676,660,000 


611,680,000 . 


1973 


••'430,910,000 


641,403,000 


661,403,000 


671,403,000 


1974 


293,300,000 


610,000,000 


633,000^000 


610,000,000 1./ 


1973 


340,300,000 









NOTSt tn ordar tp rtfltct conptrtbility with th« 1973 Mti^tt thlt UbU 
•x«lud«« tU fund« for ttchnltAl ««rvlc«« uodtr P,L« 813* 



1/ Th« Coogrtti •pptoprUt«d thit «aouot bat «Uow«4 th« Pt««U«Qt to 
vithdrav 5X. Th« reduc«<! «ao<iat of $593, 4 16,000 reprtfttott tht 
«nouQt tht Fr««ld*nt proposed to «1 local* • 
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Juatificiti&D 



1974 1975 Incrcaaa or 



School •••lattiKa In rcdc rally 
*■ afftctcd •rciai 

(•) MilnttMncf afMl opiirAtlont: 

(1) rpAy«0ntt for W children,. $2l4»lOO;000 $229>3O0|000 $ 415,200,000 

(2) Pay«iau fot "B»» chlldrta.. J05. 116,000 ..40,000,000 ^265.116,000 

(3) Sp«cttl frovltlona 13,70O|000 8,000,000 * 700,000 

(4) PayMnta to othar Fadctal 

•g«octaa , 41,500.000 »1>000.000 »1.500.006 

Subtotal 574,416,000 320,500,000 -254,116,000 

(b) Com true t ion.... 19.000^000 20,000.000 41,000^000 

lotal 593,416i000 340,300,000 -253,116,000 



Cwral stateaant 

. Tltla 1 of. Public Uv 8t^m and P^Uc Uv 81-815 cooatittita vh4t haa bccoa« 
popuUrly knovn tha Ivpact aid prograa, Both Uv« provlda funda to loc^l achool 
dUtrlcta In vhUh anrollaeota ara affactad hy Padaral actlvltUa, p.L. 674 for 
MlntanaDce tad operation aaalatanca and p.L. 815 for cooitntctlon aaalat«iic«. 
Hoat of tha f«nda ara provided on tha baa la of eliUdran clalatd by loc«l aduc^tloaal 
asandaa in vconoactlon with Ktd«ral propartUa aa aithar icaldlng on or having a 
parant in ona of tha Vnifotwd Sarvicaa. SubataDtial-aaounta of Cunda ara provided 
to achool diatricta adtJCAtins ladi^ti chilAraa bicauia Indian Uoda ara aligible 
Federal proparty under both lava. 

Public tava 01-874 and 81-815 autborita Federal p^yaente directly to the 
eligible lotel educetion egenciea. Applicatione for ^ealetance under both lava are 
aubmittcd to the Comiaeiener of Edncation through the SUta cdiKfttlon egenciee, 
vhich certify that the deu contetned therein «re. accurate inaofer.ee recorde In 
State officee ere concerned* 

each cbiei Steta echool officer bte deeignatad one or aora State rapreaente« 
tivee for the echool eeaieunce progrea to voric with the locel edtfcatioo agenciea 
end vlth tha field progrem office're Of the Office of Educetion in tha adeiinietre* 
tion of the progrea and in the developttent of epplicetiona for eld.V Reprteente- 
tivea of the Offiee lere available to aaaiat state educe tio<^«gencie^ end through 
th4a local cdiKetion agenciee. They Adviee Applicant diatrUte on tH« Mlntanance 
of-rccorde with raepect to the apecific popil-end financUl data r«^iiir«d to 
eupport their cleiae. 
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1974 


, 1975 






Bate 










$320,300,000 


$-J5*, 116.000 


Xarrtclve 



Title t of Public Uv 81>874 •uthorlKCS flntncltl •••!•(«&€• for tht auilnt^nanct 
•Ad oparatlon of loetl achool dltcrlcca in vtilch tDrollacDCa ar« afftcted by 
federal actlvitiaa. Paymanta arc 'made to local achool diatrlcte vtien rcvenuea 
frm local aourcea have baeA reduced ie the eetult of the ecquieltioQ of reel 
property by the United Stetee (Section 2); for children vho reeide on Federal 
property* vith e perent employed on Pederel property, or heve e ^reAt on duty in • 
unifocmed eervice (Section 3(e)); for children vbo either live on, or heve e 
^rent employed on federel property or heve e perent in the Vnifonied Servicee 
(Section 3(b)); to i&cre«ee retee of peyaent for certein Section 3(e) children 
(Section 3(c) (4)); to provide for unexpected decreeaee in Pederel ectivitiee 
(Scctioa 3(e)) I end for eubetenttal increeece in etteodence (Section 4). Coder 
Section 6, the full coet of educetion le provided for children reeiding on Federel 
property vhen no Stete or locel educetlonAl egency ie eble, beceuee of Stete lev 
or for other reeeone, to provide euiteble free public educetion. Ateietence to' 
ecboole In Mjor dieeeter ereee ie provided under Section 7. Feyaente under Public 
Lev 874 ere depoeited by locel echool dietricte into current opereting expenee 
eccounte end thue ere ueed, together vith Stete, locel end other fuode eo depoeited, 
lor t*Q*^*l echool purpoeee fceneflttlog ell etudeote enrolled io eppllceot 
dietricte. ^ 

Plene for Flecel Teer 1»75 

Fuode in the asount of $229,300,000 ere being requeeted for ell Section 3(e) 
children, thoe* vho reeide on Federel property vith e parent either enployed on 
Federel property or In the Cniforaed Servicee* thie re^ueet recogniree the tex 
beec loee to e echool dietrict for e Section 3(e) child. It eleo recognieee the 
toeede of todien pupile, aoet of vbc« vlll be fuoded under Section 3(e)* Speclel 
lenguAge ie being requeeted to dietribute theee fuode in the eeae menner thet they 
heve been dietributed for the peet eeverel yeere, that ie, 100 percent for Sec- 
tion 3(e) children in dietricte vhere euch children repreeent 25 percent ot acre 
of totel children eod 90 percent for ell other Section 3(e) childreOi 

The esount of $43,000,000 ie requeeted to fund entitlekeate under Section 6. 
FntitleAente under Section 6 provide the full coet of jolting children vho 
reeide on Federel property in Stetee vhere, due to eteteTev or for other r««eone, 
locel echool dietricte ^ere uo«ble to provide euiteble free public educetion for 
•uch children. Schools operated uoder Section 6 cennot be termineted until the 
CoMiieeiooer of Educetion end the Secretery of the Federel depertaent concerned 
Jointly dcteraine, efter cooeultetion vith the eppropriete Stete educetion agency, 
. thet a locel educetion Ag*Qcy ie eble to provide euiteble free public iducetion 
* for the children etteodiog eucU echoole. There ie e continuing effort by the 
Office of iducetion to reduce the nuaber of Section 6 echoole. Such echoole in 
Floride end Veke leleod vere teraineted et the cloee of fiecel yeer 1973. In the 
ceee of Floride, negotietlone Were eucceeefully conducted for the. transfer of the 
Section 6 operation et Tyodell Air Force Eeie to the re^poneibility of the Bey 
County ecboole. The partial coet of educettng theie children vill oov be aade 
uoder Section 3(e) inatead of the foraer full coet under Section 6. The teraioa** 
tion on Ueke leleod vee due to the trenafer of Air Force peraonnel vhlch eleo 
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ctut«a • tubittotlAl reduction in Stction 6 tctlvltUt in Putrto Rico, 

lh« oaouot of 38,000,000 la requested to fund the "alnor tectlone'* 2, 
3(c) (4), 3<e) eod 4, all of vhlch provide aaalatanca for a true Federal burdeni 

No funds art propdaed for Section 3(b) ehlXdraik aoat of vhoaa parenti work on 
redaral property atMS live on private property peylng lotal property taxie for the 
euppdrt of their echoole. It le believed thet Chle type of Pederel ectlvlty doe* 
not t^ally conatUute ea econottlc butdeA on locel echoole. The SAOunt of 
$4O,000jOOO end ipeclel lenguage la requeeted to provide funde oa e htrdihlp beela 
for thoia echool dletrlcte vhlch ete Moat eeverely effected by the tervlnetloo of 
tundini for Section 3(b) children, Thle herdehlp ptovialoo vould inaura th^t oo ' 
local achool dlatrict vould loee an aaount iraeter then S percent of tbelr X^7^ 
. operettas budget ••lely ei e reeult of teT«lnatla« 3(b) fui>d« In 197S. Any lose 
greater th4n 5 percent would be made up by thle epproprletloni 

Accopllehaente for Flecel Teare 1»73 end 1974 

!n flecal ye^r 1973, there vere 4, 562^ eligible e<:hool dlettlct appUcenta under 
Section 2 and 3 requesting aaaletance for over 37A,O0O Section 3(e) children end 
alBoat 1»9 allUon Section 3(b) children. The echool dletrlcte educating theee 
?.3 «11116n pederel children eleo educate over helf the Hatlon*a public elwen* 
tary and aecondery echool children. Public Lav 874 paymente ere depoelted by local 
achool dletrlcte into current operetlng ezpenee accounta and thue are ua^d for 
general achool purpoaee benefitting ell etudente enrolled In applicant dletrlcte. 
Funde in the aaount of $525j995,000 end epeclal Xanguefe authorised payaente of 
entltleiente under Section 3(e) et 90 percent or et lOQ percent If auch children 
co«tprieed 25 percent or more of total children, under Section 3(b) at 68 percent 
end under other eectlone at 100 percent. The amount of $41,500,000 provided the 
full cost of educating approklaately 48,000 children under Section 6. The amount 
of $88 million vaa allocated for aaeletance to. echool dletrlcte In aajor dleaater 
erces. 

In f Iscel yeei 1974, ebeut 4,600 echool dletrlcte vlll receive paymente at 
90 percent or 100 percent depending on the degree of impect for over 370,000 
Section 3(a) children and not more thAn 68 percent for over 1,700>000 Section 3(b) 
children. Aeeletance under Section 2 vlll be provided to echool dletrlcte vhere 
ten percent or more of their taxable property has been aequlred by the'Tederal 
Governent elnce 1938, Section 3(c)(4) vlll permit «n Increeeed rate of payment 
for some Section 3(e) children to Insure e level of educetlon equivalent to that 
maintained In generally compareble echool dletrlcte affected by certeln decreasee 
In. federal attlvltlee, euch ae the beee cloelnge ennounced leet year by the 
peaprtment of De/enee. Section 4 vlll aaelat echool dletrlcte eff^t«d by aubatao* 
tlal Increaaee In etteodence due to Pederel ectlvltleet there heve been fev appll* 
canta under thle eectlon In recent yeare. the full cost of educetlng nearly 
46,000 children vlll be provided under Section 6. 
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TncrtAie 
im or 
Bttt * Etttjaif Decrease 



tooetructioA 

Ke« averse. » $19,000,000 $20,000,000 $M, 000, 000 



hibllc lav d3*dl5 authorisee tm4t to provide urgently needed alnloun ichool 
facllitlee to local educational egenclei vhlch neet the eUglblUty reqolreoenta 
epeclfUd by the Act, Theee echool facllltlea ere provided In eccordance with the 
Intent of tha Conareee ae expraeeed In the baelc provlelona of Public law Bl-$15« 
Funde are raaerved for eligible epplicante upon a detamloatlon of their eligibility 
tharefore and at euch tUte a« their reipectlve project ai^llcatlon hae been reached 
on the priority lnde)c Hat, Federal Iteguletlona require that all ailglble appll« 
canta b« placed In rank order of relative priority, Oy eectlone of the Act, end 
funded In that order, 

Aa In Flecal Yearf 1973 And 1974, It la propoeed that ooniee available In 

Fleca). Year 197) vlll again be targeted toward relieving the Impact cauaed by 
Military Inatelletlons In overcrowding the echool facllitlee of Ic^.el educational 
agenclei and toward providing needed echool J^acUltiaa In local educational 
"aganclee eerylng children realdlng on Indian leode with the greatar funding goli'g 
to the letter. It la expected that about twenty«flva (25) projacte initiated by 
the foraer achool dletrlcte and alx <6) by the latter achool dlatrlcte will provlda 
now achool facUltiaa for epproxlaiately $,000 puplla In 285 clee«rooM and related 
echool facllitlee <e,g. llbrarlee, caftterlee, epeclal education rootta for the 
t^odlcappedt and the like). It le alao expected that $1 nilllon will ba ueed for 
ejaerganey repair to eocoe 200 existing echool facllitlee located on Federal 
proparty et approxlnately dO ntUtary Initellationei In order to t»rotect the 
capital Inveetnent^ the Federel Govemoflnt elrcady hae In theee ecliool facllitlee« 

A^c^ynollfViente for Fiecal Yeay 19?S and 19/4 

Funds appropriated in ^lacal Year 1973 » Including $10»000»000 not available 
until 1974^ penaitted the funding of fifteen (15) new projecte In local educational 
agencies impacted by military activity or serving children residing on Indlen landei 
and the initiation of two (2) projects aiid provision of additional funde to two <2) 
projects eervlng children residing on Indlen Undu which reached the etage ol eoA" 
aiructloo/ In addition, funds were obligated for projects designed to replace or 
restore school fscllltie^ seriously daasge<S or destroyed by najor disss tare* these 
school fsdUtles M expected to provide for approximately 11,400 pupile in SftO 
classrooos and related school facilities. 

It is expected that funds available in Fiscal Ye^r 1974 will be ueed to 
initiate five (5) and to assist In constructing five (5) projecte Inltleted In 
prior yssrs to serve children residing on Indian landa and ten (10) projecte to 

tetieve overcrowding in achool dlatrleca ta9*cta4 hr sdliUry getiiritlet. 

theee projects are expected to pcwrtde £a<ilitUg for gf»ro»wf«italy tl«}7l chiUrea 
in 40« cleesrooaa and retatea achool fAeiUtlei^ 

*licl\ides 1^7$ approptiatt^" WWfall^l. ^ ^ : - ^ _ — 
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Onict Of KDOCATtOlt . 
Aumtyr XAintMiKt tad Op«rttioD tt»t, $l*$7i) 

i/ AuthdfiMtioQ for Stetiooi 2, 3(b), tod 4 txpUet oa Juii« 30, 1974j tb« 

•iithwisAtiMi MMiod of MUtiat UtitUti^ for ioetiotu 2 and 4. 

jVWtt ' «tU X ot r.U «l*«?4 tuthorlMt fliuncUl M«itt«aeo for th. 

y^iWt^telJ^pimttottj Md do«imototioa «to tuMtt^d to^l •<Suc4> 
tioft tMi MittriAt U ttviifMd tad v»ifi«d \f Off let of t4ticotiott 

HrMwA4l 4ad «r«r4« Mdt diroetlf to tbo lo««l oducetioa *siaciM. ^ th« dffico of 
KducAtioQ provldtt f^r tU ftiU co«t of odticttlMi of oHildrM tMidiftg on r#d*r«l 
Vt^tif no •dueAtioft a«oc^ i* •hU td provide nUuUe if oducatloo to 
•ucK ^uldroot 

^ ^«Qtt vore ttAdo to pt^vido cwppott for i<m 
. 2»000,000 .vlt1> tYMtir ^ropottioMt* tofport |oiA« to U«vily lapactod 
•chool diftrictd* ^ . ^ _ 

Obj^ctliff fog i»yya tU MtUMto for 197$ trill provide fuadlAg C^r 8#e- 

tion 6» 4trdik|««*ftti* vith rodoral *$MeiM for odau'tini CKtaln cKlidraa r#ildU$ 

VfdorAl ptrop«rtjr» fvodidg for chlldrtn of paroatt vbo vork on tad ritido on 
fodf r«i »f«Hrty ««t«tory cKlldrtn) *^ th« Siivor** Mction* of ttko Mu 
twitpg tor Section 3(b) it propotod for termlnttioa tpoeUl UAitt*i# U 
t«4tt#«tod to provide fondo on A Mrdthip' UH% for tboo* acbooX dittriott Viicli 
*r« soot imroly affoetod hf thi$ tor*iaAtioo» i.a.i tbMt iitio voold iof far « 
ioda graatar ttiaft S paredat of tbair oparattag VMd$at aa a rcault of tamlaatii^ 
payMttta for 3(b> cbildraa, 
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miCt OF tWCAXlCH 
School A«iitUnet in r«dtr«Uy Afftct«d Are«# 
Proitrta hin>oi> A^cQ«>^^i>y|^i^^| 
Activityl ^ CoiMtructlon (P.t. Si^W) 
' 11>7S 

Bodgtt 



$19,000,000 • «o,ooo,oool' $ao,ooo,ooo 

l/ AuthorlMtlon for Scctloa 5(t>(2) «ad 3UX(3) ftxpli«a Juna 30, the 
MthorltAtion Uvel Miwe* Mteiuloo of exlttini; l«gliUtloii. 

GrAnt* «r« mida to ftulit In coMtmctlon of achooli in loctl ichool 
tctlvltu/ * •ignlflcMt incrwt in puplU r«fultln« fron r«<l«rAl 

ypUntUm« A^llcfttlon* ftnd docuMntAtlon ar« lubftlttad by local «du€«tloA 
*S«ACUi. ThU BftttrUl it tftvlMTftd and vtrllUd by Offlct of Bducttlon MrtOdMl 
•nd AVtrd* ftrft Md« dlrtctly to tha loctl •ducttlon Ag«ncltt« 



AttwUltawntt tn ».7A« Crtnt* vtr« Bidt to Mtt Iht Bott prttting contcructloa 
D«t<l» of local o^cAtloii ag«nole« vhlch hAv« applltd imd«r ttctlont 3 and U(a) 
^* tut ov*r 40< cUairooM btMflttltvg alnoit 

U,400 •tudont* will bt coaatructAd. i, 

ftltcUVM far Grftntt in 1975 viU pr$>yld« grMt«r attlttuct for todUn 

•chool conatxuctloA a« imII «• for tchool'coMtrucUon needt rttultlns ^ro« 
IncrMtod BiUtftry Activity; It ii planned to conttruct 285 cUftrooM and r«Ut«d 
school faeilitioi to iftrve alAoat 8»000 itudanta. 
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MPAHTMCNT OF KXALtU. OOaTIOtt/AKD VKLrARS 
0lfie« of EdacMtioc 



School A«tltt4a€« In FcdtrAlly AlfeeUd AreAi 
HAtntetk*ac« and OpetAtloo-P^L* 874 



SUU or 
Outlyliu Are* 


197i 

ACtMl 


1/ 


1975 


TOtAt 


$635,495,000 


$574,416,000 


$520,300,000 


AUtkA 

A^ifOOA 

ArluntM 

VV 4 ft & Vft M Mi 


9,516.552 
50,051,998 
15,074,757 

3,108.095 
79 352. )51 


9.670.000 
27,725.000 
14.517.000 

5.192.000 
79 S27 OM 

»7.Jftr|\A^^ 


5,300,000 
30,054,000 
12,205,000 

1,489.000 


Colorado 

Coonectleut 

Otl«ir*ro 

riorlda 

CoorglA 


12,951,665 
4,058.690 
2.419.380 

17,787,757 

15.903.022 


12.710,000 
4,081,000 
2.565.000 
18.152.000 
16.54^.000 

ft V . ^ . WW 


3,496,000 
2.093,000 
2,365,000 
6.560.000 

t £A1 AAA 


Hmll 

IdAho. 

Illlnolt 

lodlaiui 

Tova 


12.017,874 
3,422,753 

U. 931.826 
5.270.486 
1,926,690 


12,047,000 
3,394,000 

15,798.000 
3,358.000 
1.996.000 


8.494,000 
1,533,000 
5,150,000 
1,157,000 

AAA 


(•fktucky 
touitUo* 

libiAO 


8.502,196 
^.037,757 
5,906,012 
3.050,043 
29 283 898 


8.863,000 
8,818.000 
3.654,000 
5,384,000 
28,279,000 


5.254,000 

6,828,000 

1,556,000 

1,931,000 

5 462 000 
^y,*rvft,\Afv 


MMA«Chut«ttt 

HloAftioU 
HlttUilppi 


12.851,980 
5.909,059 
3.524,341 ' 
3.382.621 
c 102.470 


13.941,000 
6,212,000 
3,293,000 
. 5,127,000 
8 693 00<) 


6,899,000 
4,125,000 
1,555,000 
1.453,000 

% aO AAA 


N«ir Kiapthlro 
!4av Jor4«y 


5,859,196 
6.157,700 
5,517,592 
2.377,247 
14,015,780 


6.867,000 
5.704.000 
3,776,000 
2.435,000 
14.062,000 
A 

15.510,000 
17,954,000 
16,397,000 
6,326.000^ 
10.293.000 


5,286,000 
3,701,000 
2,034,000 
1,058,000 
5,926,000 


K«tf Mmieo 
Mev York 
Korth C«tolliui 
North MoU 
Oblo 


14,681,429 
48.377.257 
16,603.258 
4,775.574 
9,629,662 


11,192,000 
8|5U,000 

12,335,000 
5,005.000 
1,898,000 


OklmhoQft 
Ortgon 
PiftocytVAaU 
KKodo ttUod 
South CaxolloA 


11.288»501 
4,149,617 

58.611,621 
4.520,217 
9,863.825 


11.637.000 
3,760,000 
8.142,000 
4,682,000 

10.393,000 


4,851.000 
1,546,000 
1,627,000 
3,095,000 
5,835,000 
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Stat« or 




' 1/ 
Mtlaau 


^^^5 ^, 
Cstlittta^' 


South Ctikotft 

Ifai -M ill t 


$ 6,4n,058 
7.280,785 
32,097,040 
6,007,822 
tea Kc 


$ 6,470,000 
6,660,000 
32,594,000 
7,843,000 
114,000 


$ 5,490,000 
671,000 
U, 336 ,000 
1,916,000 
4,000 


W«lt Vlrginit 

VUcotuln 
Vyotilrvg 


j9, 997, 089 
13,831,554 
867,726 
2,09^,321 
2,727,832 


36,330,000 
14,951,000 
549,000 
1,9*4,000 
2,743,000 


10,^47,000 
6,659,000 
48,000 
n3,600 * 
1,758,000 


VliCrlCC Of COlUflUU 


,3,815,783 


3,763,000 


213,000 


AiMrlcAA S«iaOA 

hMrto Itico 
Tru«t Urritory 
Virtta Is Una* 


2,518,000 
8,455,835 

133,558 


2,871,000 
8,051,000 

105,000 


1,854,000 
6,250,000 


tf«k6 Island 


154,271 






Hardship Clause 






40,000,000 



y Bstlnated t>4yiaentft of entltleiaonts undor Section 3(s) at 90 patcent or 100 
paccant based on the dagraa of Isipact, nlnor provtslons a&d Section 6 and 100 
parcant. Includes amounts for Sactloa 3(6) children of Vnlformd SarvUas 
personnel at 63 parc^nt. Section 7 cannot be astlMtad but will be funded at 
100 parcanta 

2/ Esttaatad paynants of antitleoants under Section 3(a) ac 90 parcent or 100 
percent baaad on the dagraa of lApaet, Rloor provisions and section 6 at 100 
patcant. Tlvare are no funds for Section 3(b) and ve cannot estinate the dis- 
tribution of the Hardship clauaa. Section 7 cannot be asti«atad but will be 
funoad at 100 percent. 
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T0B8DA April 9, 19Y4, 

OCCUPATIONAL, VOCATIONAL, AND ADIJLT 
EDUCATION 

WITNESSES 

PB, WILUAM PIERCE, DEPUTY COMUISSIOKER rOB OCOUPA* 

TIONAL, VOCATIONAL, AND ADXTIT EDtJOATION 
DR. JOHN OTTINA, COMHISSIONER OP EDUCATION 
MRS. ORIEANNA C. BYl^UAX, AOTINO DIRECTOR, VOCATIONAL AND 

tEQHNICAL EDUCATION 
DR. JOHN LINDIA, SPECIAL ASSISTANT, OFFICE OF CAREER EDU« 

CATION 

OSRALD ELBERS, ACTING DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF CAREER EDU- 
CATION PROQRAKS 
DB. WILLIAM L. SMITH, DIRECTOR, TEACHER CORPS 
DR. WILLIAM T. CARTER, DIRECTOR, EDUCATIONAL STSTEKS 
DEVBLOFMENT 

EDWARD T, JENNINOS, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, OCCUPATIONAL AND 

ADULT EDUCATION 
CORA BBEBE, ACTINO BUDGET OFFICER 
THOMAS McNAMARA, BUDGET ANALYST 
MARIE J. KEEN, BUDGET ANALYST 

CHARLES MILLER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY, BUDGET 

Mr. FixK>D. Now we have occupational^ vocational, and adult educa- 
tion. The presentation is going to be Dr. William Fierce, 

At this point we will place Dn Pierce's biographical sketch in the 
record* 

[The biographical sketch follows:] 

BiooKApaicAz. Sketch 

Name : WUIlam F. Pierce. 

Position : Deputy Comtntssioner for Occupational, Vocational, and AduU Educa* 
tlon. 

Birthplace and date : Border, Tex., July 30, 1032. 
Education: 

Biverside City College, Birerside, Calit, 1966, Associate of Arte 
Uni verKlty of OallfornSa, 195S| Bachelor of Science. 
University of California, 1962, Master of Education. 
Michigan State Vnirersltyi 1967, Doctor of Philosophy. 
Experience: 

Present: Deputy Commissioner for Occupational, Vocational, and Adolt 
Education. 

1964-72 : Michigan State Department Of Education : 

Deputy Superintendent of Public Inatmction. 

Director, Division of Vocational Educatt^. 

Deputy Director, Division of Vocational Education. 

Chief of Special Programs* Division of Vocational Education. 

Consultant and Supervisor, Manpower Development and Training. 
1963<^ : Assistant Coordinator of Student Teachers, Michigan State Unlver* 

slty. College of Education. 
1962-63 : Part time instructor and graduate assistant, Michigan State Unlver* 

slty. College of Education. 
1960-62: Vocational Agriculture teacher, Petaluma Senior High SchooU 

. ^ejaljim^. Calif, 

19{»-60 : Ip^Troiiil Agflcunure tekche?; Holtvllir Union High School; 

Holtviile, Calif. 

1958-59: Vocational Agriculture teacher (Practice teaching), Modesto, 
^ *^^niOr Rlgh School, ModeP^o, Calif, 
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Association Meniborshlps : 

American Vocational Association, 

Son^rJd^P^^^ Adralnlstrators. of Vocational j?du^ 

Michigan Occupational Ediiwitlon Association. 
^National Association of Stale nircclors of Vocallonal Kducallom 
Mr» Flood. Supi>ose you go ahead with your statement. 

^ ^ OrEKIXO 8TATEMKNT 

DV. PlERCK. 

Mr. Chuirmau and membci^ of the committee: Thank you for the 
opportunilv to nppQHv lierc today to present our budget request for 
voccupationa!, vocational, and adult education for fiscal year 1075. You 
will note that smce our appearance before you last year around this 
same tune to discuss these activities for fiscal year 1974, the Office of 
J^>(lucatiou has been reorganized and the responsibility of this deputy 
Jias been extended to include those teacher training activities author- 
ized under part D of the Education Professions Development Act. In 
addition, the Teacher Corps, authorized under part I? of the Educa- 
tion Professions Development Act, has been included under this ap- 
propriation but IS administered by the Director of the Teacher Corps 
who reports directly to the Commissioner. Mi\ William Smith Is here 
with us today. 

New legislation will be pro&gsed to consolidate the vocational edu* 
cation categories and the adulteducation programs. The general ob- 
jectives of these consolidations are to simplify the aditiiniltration of 
tha programs; to increase the flexibility of school officials in meeting 
local and State priorities; and. to allow for better planning and 
budgeting by State and local officials, I am pleased to note that 69 
consolidates adult education in a manner which meets these objectives. 
Ueginnmg with a proposed 1974 supplemental request for the 1974-76 
school year, programs previously funded under the vocational and- 
adult education authorities are proposed under appropriations to 
carry out grants consolidation to be transmitted separately to the Con- 
gress. Excluding the amounts to be requested in the consolidated legis- 
lative packages ^yhich will total $550 million for vocational educa- 
tion and $63 million for adult basic education, support for fiscal year 
1976 under the occupational, vocational, and adult education appro- 
priation is requested at a level of $55,639,000 which represents $10 
million for career education demonstration activities; $8,139,000 to' 
continue final year commitments for certain educational personnel 
development activities; and, $37,600,000 for the Teachers (Jorps, 

OARKER EDUCATION 

^ First, I should like to discuss our budget request for career educa- 
tion, which, as you know, has been a major priority in the Office 
of Education since 1971. The amount of $10 million is re^iuested to 
initiate a small number of cureer education demonstration projects 
which will i"esp6rul to a call for educational mform generated irom 
throughout the educational community. 

The criticisms of the education system, to which career education 
seeks to respond, center around relationships between education and 
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work In our rapidly changing society as they affect life styles of indi- 
duals. Too many i>ersons — at the elementary, secondary* collegiate, and 
adult levels — ^scc no relations between changing educational opportu- 
nities and the changing nature of work in fliis postindustrial society. 
CaiTer education seeks to make such relationshij) both clear and mean- 
ingful to persons of all ages in all kinds of educational settings. Its 
emphasis is threefold: increased educational motivation; stress on ed- 
ucation as pi^paraliou for work; and assistance to individuals in mak- 
ing the transistion from school to work. The central concern for mak- 
ing work possible, meaningful, and satisfying to each individual ex* 
tends to unpaid work ns well as to paid employment. 

The career edjication program will support five major activities 
designed to provide nntional leadership in career education and to en- 
courage its cfevclopment throughout tlie Nation. 

First, because of the comparatively few comprehensive career edu- 
cation programs which exist at the advanced educational levels, sup- 
|)ort will bi^ given for tlic design and implementation of pilot programs 
at the secondary, conununitv /junior college and 4-year institution 
levels. These velutues will dmw heavily ivom existing components 
scattered across the. country; the emphasis will be on comprehensive- 
ness and articulation between the several levels of education* 

Second, the Oftice of Education will encourage the spread of career 
education to every State by supporting a range of the best existing 
career education programs as demonstration centers for local educators 
to visit and adapt to tlieir own needs. ^ 

Third, empliasis will be given to developing inservlce education pro- 
grams* These will include training sessions for State coordinators of 
career education, as well as grants for the development of in-service 
e<iucation programs for use by local education agencies interested in 
implement mg career education i-eforms. 

Fourth, funds will also be used for thcf comprehensive evaluation 
study of career education outcomes with a view to having a meaning- 
ful and useful national picture of career education. 

Fifth, because of the rapid development of career education as a 
major instrument of educational inform and because of the concepts 
which exist in the field, a variety of analyses, i-eports, and studies will 
be ^supported; these will attempt to clarify the state of the alt and 
nrovido information for policy development at both the national and 
local levels. 

Although local education agencies were initiating programs and 
services that later came to influence what was termed as career educa- 
tion, the Congi^ess we l)elieve gave further ratification of the career 
education process and identified one of its major functions in the Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1072; namely, the establishment of vocational 
education on an equal footing witl'i academic education. One of the 
imDortant features of career education is its ability to relate the two 
and measure such relatedness by giving meaning and relativity to each 
other. Whether it be the development and dissemination of career in- 
formation, or the provision of exprienccs which allow career aware- 
ness to be attained, or to explore intei-ests that improve career aspira- 
tions or motivate individtials f o more relevant learning experiences or 
to make more cfTective personal career choices, I believe that career 
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education >vi)l serve as the program concept to create a balance of 
equality between things academic and things occupational, 

KDUCATIOKAL PERSON NEL DEVErX)PMENT 

The Teaclier Corps bxidget request for fiscal year 1976 is $37,500,000, 
the same amount as has been appropriated for the program for thd 
three previous fiscal years. Approximately $15 million of this amount 
Nvill go to support those projects i\\ their final year of operation with 
the remainder earmarked for new {)roject8 activities. 

Teacher Corps has functioned since 1966 as a nationwide effort to 
increase the educational opportunities for childi'en from low-income 
areas by improving the way teachers are prepared and the ways teach- 
ers use this preparation. Teacher Corjjs^ves low-income area schools, 
their communities and nearby universities the opportunity to work to- 
gether to plan and operate innovative programs for the training of 
teachers. 

A review of available data shows that at least 77 percent of all 
Teacher Covjys graduates accepted teaching or other educational posir. 
Hons in low-iucomc neighborhood schools. This is an unusually high 
fi^jre for teacher trainees. In this time of a general t^chev surplus, 
this shows that programs specifically designed to train teachers — many 
of whom are minority persons — to meet the needs of low*income chil- 
dren are still very important. 

Teacher Corps, as the major Federal activity supporting change in ^ ' 
teacher education programs^ begins with a commitment that teachers 
are important to the schools, to education, and that improved training 
programs will indeed affect the public school curriculums In important 
ways. Children's learning needs are controlled by curriculums. Cur- 
riculums and their implementation are controlled by teachers. The ' 
training of teachers is controlled by university curriculums. Hence, 
change must begin and become institutionalized at the university levei* 
There are several directions for necessary institutional change' which 
have been taken by Teacher Corps, Perhaps the sharpest direction has 
l>een the effort by Teacher Corps projects across the Nation to broaden ' 
the community of people who have some responsibility for influencing - 
decisions regarding teacher education beyond the professional teachet 
education community itself. This makes |>ossible the testing for rele- 
vance of the teacher training program in a reijl world situation. 

The goal of the Teacher Corps is to provide for the design of an 
operational, reality-based program through which reform in teacher 
education can take place. The commonsense idea of identifying the 
competencies of a good teacher has helped Teacher Corps iotm the\ 
base of these new trainiufi: programs. These competencies are agreed 
to by university and public school teachers, State departments of edu- 
cation staffs and community persons. Teaclier Corps project designs 
i^cognixc that teachers will teach as they're taught. Generally, this has 
a negative connotation, but if more individualized and relevant meth- 
ods of teaching can be instituted at the univei*sity level, then we can 
be pleased that teachei's teach as they'i^e taught. Teacher Corps views 
the school, the colleges, the community and the organized profession 
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as collectively supporting a single national program for the improve- 
umil of teacher eclucation* 

As you kuoN\\ the Corps has logislatiou i)endirig that would enable it 
to provide a gi-eater amount of its resources for the retraining of educa- 
tional personnel currently employed in a Teaclier Corps project site* 
The additional nujuber of participants, wo feel, will complement the 
typical Teacher Cori>s team and insure to a greater degree the mainte- 
nance of successful educational processes, jiroducts and practices after 
Federal resources are withdrawn* In addition, we also expect that those 
inoilifications will permit the program to assess and document success- 
ful project elements for the pur!)Oso of sharing them with the larger 
education comnnmity, particularly State education agencies, as a basis 
for improving their certification piweduros and institutions of higher 
education as a Imsis for reforming how teacher i are trained. 

In addition, $8^139,000 is rcauested for the Hnal year of support for 
other educational prsonncl nevelonment of which $6,365,000 is to 
continue the urban/rural program wnich seeks to improve educational 
opportunities for disadvantaged children and $1,784,000 is for the 
career opportunities prograu) to enable a few projects which started 
late to complete the planned 5 year cycle/ All otner personnel develop- 
ment formerly funded by the Education Pit)fession3 Development Act 
is l)eing termmated largely because of the surplus of general education 
pei'sonnel and the increased availability of student aid funds. 

VOCATU)NAI. KimCATIOX 

It is anticipated that the consolidated education grant legislative 

Srogram pro]M5sal for vocational education will better provide for the 
elivery of educational services to the more than 10 million students 
participating in federally supported vocational education programs. 
With inei*eased flexibility in the use of Federal funds, school officials 
will be in a better position to respond to State and local priorities and 
develop those vocational and occupational programs which best serve 
the needs of their students. Under the broader new legislation, school 
ofticials will be able to continue pmgmnis and projects now supported 
und^r existing categorical authorities. The proposed 1974 advance 
funding supplemental provides $544 million for school year 1&74- 75, an 
increase of $11 million over the ^1974 operating level. The 1976 budget 
provides $550 million forschool year 1975-76, an increase of $6 million 
over the 1974 suppemental level and $17 million over the 1974 operating 
level. 

As mentioned previously, under proposed legislation, grants for 
adult education would be made to the States for the purpose of assist- 
ing in the elimination of functional illiteracy among the Nation's 
adults. Support would be provided to expand educational opportunities 
and to encourage programs that will enable the adult population to 
continue their education and become more employable, productive, and 
responsible citizens. More than 800,000 adults with less than an eighth 
rade education are exi>ected to benefit from the funds included in this 
udget. Consolidation of the existing categorical programs, simplifi* 
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cation of State plan I'equircmonts, and elimination of the necessity for 
Federal approval — all of these actions are exiX'Ctcd to increase the 
i^siwnsiveness of adult cd neat ion progmnis to State and local needs 
and priorities. The proiX)sed 1074 advance fnnding supplemental and 
the 1075 budget maintain total Federal support Tor this priority at 
the current 1974 operating level of $63 niillion. 

DROrOlTT PRKVRNTIOX 

The dropout prevention program is included in the new consolidated 
education grant legislative proposal for elementary and secondary 
education as supplementary services under the iimovation category. 
The 1974 advance funding supplemental and the 1075 budget maintam 
total Federal support for those activities included under the innova- 
tion category at the combined 1974 operating level. 

In sunmiary, we are requesting under current legislation, $10 million 
for career education demonstration activities, $8,139,000 to continue 
final year commitments for certain educational pei'sonnel development 
activities, and $37,600,000 to continue the teacher corps prog^am. 
Under the proposed consolidated grants legislation $550 million is to 
be requesten for vocational education programs throughout the Nation 
and $63 million is to bo requested for distribution to the States for 
adult education programs. 

My associates and I will be happy to answer any questions you may 
have. 

PROPOSKD VOCATIONAL KDUCATlON LEGISLATION 

Mr. Flood. The budget for vocational education is ba^^d on proposed 
legislation which would consolidate the existing categories. As of 
today what is the present status of this legislation ? 

Dr. Pierce. We have been working with a number of groups in the 
vocational community, people like the National Advisory Council for 
Vocational Education, the American Council on Community and 
Junior Colleges, and the American Personnel Guidance Association. 
As a result, we now* have in draft form some concepts we think are 
very appropriate and seem to be gaining a gi^eat deal of support from 
the vocational community. So we are very close to coming up with a 
piece of legislation* although I have to add that at this moment we 
don-t have the language down specifically. But, Mr. Chairman, I am 
encouraged by the activities that have been going on and the receptiv- 
ity of this effort by the members of the community. 

What we would hope for is that for the first time* I think, in voca- 
tional education history vocational educators could come forward to 
Congress with a uniform front and say, "This is what we think will 
help improve the status of vocational education around the country." 

Mr. Flood. You know what hour and day and month it is. Fiscal 
year 1976 will begin less than 3 months from now. How long do you 
plan to wait for enactment of the legislation before you send up a 
budget request? 

Dr. Ottina. Mr. Chairman^ as yon are aware, the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act authority does not expire this year. It has an additional 
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year of niitbority. What we Avere hoping to do was to develop an im- 
proved program of vocational education through the consolidation 
^'fToii. 

If it becomes clear that that is impossible before this committee and 
the Senate must act, we will of course submit a inquest for funds under 
the present existing authorizing legislation. 



CONTmUATlOX OP 1074 PROGRAM IJ5VJtL 

Mr. FrxK>D, Just in case the Jegislation is not enacted for fiscal year 
1075, suppose you supply for the record a bud^t distribution wnich ^ 
would continue the existing vocational education programs and of 
course include the necessary appropriation lanj^age. Also provide for 
eacli program the State by State funding distribution and ft brief 
descriptioii for the record of the wav the funds could be used in fiscal 
year 1&75,' so wo have something to look at, 

[The information follows:] 

Tbe follonin^ table shows the distribution of funds containod in th^ budget 
request for actlviUes Included In that request as well As a distribution ot fuAds 
for activities authorized under the Vocatlonar Kdueatton Act at the 10T4 op* 
crating level. 

OCCUFATiONAL. VOCAr»0f(Al< AND ADULT EDUCATION 



ItvS 



))7S tstimat* 



1. Crtntt to Stttts forv^Uonjl iducitioA; 

0) p#fiMn«nt i,Uim 

Subtotal 4U. % 4SS ^It §01 iS 

(b) Pi^$m% for studtnU with ip«cUl imdt ^* IS> Sl9> fiS 

tt) Cq«wm«f hOrtWRiVInf tduutioit 'S'!?!*!!! 

<f) suit nMj«fy WMincib.. I^QHOOO 

SuW&W - 4n,>»S.4SS 4»3,|9Sy4$$ 

(1} \ni>ov«Uon 'ISSJ'SSJ ^^i 

SMbtoUL.........: 38.000.000 - JIOOJO 

3. CifNrttfuc«tla« ; • 10.000.0 

(■) T&iitr cwp$ S'SSS'SSS ^VV^'s 

(b) Othtr p«rMnA«i d««<opmtnl ^.tt3.000 

Sijbtrtif - - »?.3»^000 

(b) Ttachif !riJfllft< iftd tpH'a) jk^JkU • iO.050.000 ia>000,000 

Subtetil ^ rt j/aoO i^tl$.000 

Tftbl ippfopf)Hk»ft $W,Sr000 .<5^l?0,000 



[Clerk^s note: The Department was unable to supply all of the in- 
formation requested.] 
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IMPOUNDfJO 1073 

Mr* Flood* While yon are doing tliat also supply for the record a 
breakdown of the $4,014,000 appropriated in 19?3 which was obligated 
in 1974, with an explanation of how those funds will be used and the 
project period* 

Dr. QrriNA, Yes. 

[The information follows;] 

U»e of $4fiHfii>0 from fiscal year 191S appropriation restored for ohUgaiion in 

fiscal year 1974 

1« Vocational education: 

(a) State advisory councils (The additional funds provide oppor- 
tunltteft for State Advisory Councils to Increase their evalua- 

- tlons of their States* vocational education programs. In smaUer 
Stat^fii, this Includes the employment of permanent or additional 
start where previously funds were not Adequate for this pur- 
pose. Many Councils did not have sufflde^it funds to conduct 
special studies ivhlch can now be done. This Increase In funds 
will also assist all States in preparing a more sophisticated 
report to the Slate Board of Vocational Education^ to the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Vocational Education, and to the 
U.a Office of Education). 1514,000 

(b) Curriculum development (The restored funds are being used 
to support eight planned projects which would have been re- 
scheduled for funding at a future date. These projects are in 
the areas of tho arts and humanities, the metric system, home 
economics, home as a learning center, the Teanuts cartoon charr 
acter. a school to work project, agribusiness, and involvement 

of the Chief State School Officers) 2,000,000 

2, Dropout prevention (These funds will be used to Increase the fund- 
ing level of the 19 continuation projects on a proportionate scale 
based on their fiscal year 1073 level of funding. Ten of the 19 proj- 
^ ecte, scheduled for termination on June 30, 1974, will u$e their funds 
to wrap-up activities, for lessons learned activities, and for dissem- 
ination. The other nine projects will use their funds to continue 
acttvittea as planned) 1,600,000 

UNCERTAINTY SVRKOtJNDlXO VOCATIONAL EDXTCATION 

Mr. Flood. Last year the budget jjroposed a transfer of the voca- 
tional education program to ccuication revenue sharing. Of course 
that proposal was not accepted. Now this year the budget proposes to 
consolidate these programs and this requires legislation ; and of course, 
we don^t know what is going to happen. 

How are the States going to be able to plan their vocational educa- 
tion profirrams if you keep coming up with new proposals every year! 

Dr. Pierce. We have been working closely with the States, Mr. 
Chairman, and they are aware of the fact, as the Commissioner has 
8aid> in the event we cannot accomplish the consolidated package in a 
timely manner we will submit a proposal under the existing legislation. 
The States recognize that the administration's request for funds is 
fairly consistent with last year's. Therefore, it is fairly easy for the 
States to plan on either contingency because the consolidated package 
does not change that nnich the ways that the funds can be used. As a 
matter of fact, the package suggests that most of those ways will be 
retailed but it.leaves to the discretion of the States and local communi- 
ties what percentages they w ill use for the various categories that are 
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authorized under existing legislation and would be maintained in the 
consolidated legislation, Pailicularly in view of the fact, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the pro]>oscd legislation provides vocational educators for 
the first time forward funding, they are willing to put up with the de- 
lays, I think, in tlie hopQS that the forward f imding might indeed be- 
come a i-eality because it will indeed provide them with an opportunity 
to do some good a)id realistic long range planning. 

i:NR0IX5iKNT IK VOCATIONAl^ KDUOATION 

Mr. FfXiOD. How many students are enrolled now in basic voca- 
tional education programs and what is the estimated enrollment for 
fiscal year 1976? 

Dr, PiKRcK. We estimate about 14.i million students enrolled in 
1&75, TJiat breaks down to about 8»7 million in secondary programs, 
alK>ut 2 million in postsecondary programs principally in area tech- 
nical schools and community colleges, and aoout 3.7 million in adult 
programs. That would v^&ecl about an Srpercent growth, over 1974. 

STATE SVPrORt TOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Mr. Fux)D. I notice that the Federal support for vocational educa- 
tion is not increasing. Does that mean that the States must provide 
the additional resources necessary for increased enrollment! 

Dr. PiKRCK. Yes, and they have done that^ The amount of over- 
match consistently grows up. The States are committed to vocational 
education and continue to provide additional State funds. At our latest 
count in fiscal year 1972, the average across all programs was $4.71 of 
State and local funds for every dollar of Federal funds allocated to 
the program. 

FKUKRAL SHARE OF VOOATIOXAI. KDUOATION 

Mr. Fi-ooD, I was goin^ to ask what is the Federal share of the total 
cost of vocational education in terms of percentage and dollar amount. 

Dr. PiRRo:. Again in fiscal year 1972, the Federal share was over 
$4tJ6 million, of about $2,7 billion. So it is a very small percentage. 

VOCATIOXAL EDUCATIOX EKROLLMENT 

Mr. VixyoD. For the record give us the information on vocational 
education enrollment by categories for fiscal years 1974 and 1976. 
Dr. Pjkrck. Ye5. si i\ 
[The infomation follows:] 

ESTIMATED ENKOLLMEMTS IM VOCATIONAL EMICATIOK 





fiscal jftif- 






1974 




(») B«sk vootiOAil tduotion ptotf ims 

(b) PfOffimi for ifiidtnti wHh spKM M«(t9 

M Ccfiium$t ind h0fMm»k\t4 

<d) W«kittt<J» 

(i) Coopifttivi ttfuMtion 


'4% 




Total 
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VOCATIOKAIi KDUCATIOX VKRSU8 MANPOWER TRAINIXO 

Mr. FixK)D. Can you give us some idea about Federal expenditure 
per vocMional education student as compared to the cost of a trainee 
under the manpower training projp^ams. 

Dr, Pierce,! have seen some figures recently that came out oi the 
project basehne study that the Congress has l^en interested in. It 
showed about $41 per student in tlie vocational program as compared 
to somewhere in the neighborhood of $2,000 in the manpower program. 
15ut that IS really a misleading figure, because the manpower program 
includes a living allowance that the individual receives to go to school 
which allows that individual who is principally either an unemployed 
head of a household or a disadvanta^d youngster who needs those 
funds to maintain his family. Therefore, the majority of tho^e funds 
go for the traming allowances rather than for the support of the in- 
structional program, whereas in the vocational program* outside of the 
work-study kmd of activities, the funds are principally used to support 
either instructional pi^ograms or construction of new fadlities and 
things of that nature. 

Mr, Fwx)D. What are the major reasons ior the diflference in^^C^ 
Dr. Pierce. As I said, principally the difference is thB cost of living 
allowance provided under the manpower program which is not . pro- 
vided under the vocational program because, if you remember the fig- 
ures I quoted, well over half of the enrollment in vocational edu<^tl<>n 
are secondary students, students who still maintain their i:^i<j€iice,with 
their families and are supported through the family generally wd 
essentially^ whereas the manpower program is for people who usually 
no longer live at home. 

COMFREITENSrVE EMPLOYXtTiNT AND TRAtNIKQ ACT 

^ Mr. Flood, The new Comprehensive Employment aind Trainin]^ Act 
includes new provisions concerning supplemental vocational education 
assistance. What effect is that going to have on State vocational e4u* 
cation programs? 

Dr. Pierce. That is still open for some debate. We are hopeful that 
it will in many ways improve the State vocational education program; 

What we have been encouraging and asking to happen at the Stai^ 
level is that the State vocational delivery system make available to 
the prime sponsors, who, as you know, Uv. Chairman^ are principally 
mayors of cities of 100.000 or more, the services the vocational ectuca- 
tion program can provide to those mayors* 

We are in this new comprehensive legislation encouraging and really 
insisting on some good coordinated planning between that program 
and the vocational education program. 

Mr. Fixx)D. \Vhat is the estimated amount of funds available for this 
new* provision! 

Dr. PiERCK. Under CETA title I f 

Mr. Flood. If you don't know that, supply it for the record. 
Dr. Pierce, It was left open in the initial legislation. 
[The information follows :] 

The estimated amotint of funds avftUable for vocational education tinder sec* 
t'^v 112 of CETA is $65,d50,000 which represents 5 percent of the total amount 
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available under Utle X ($1,810 mnUon). This money will be used only If the prime 
sponsor chooses to do so, 

MINOKITV F,NmH-LMKNT 

Mr. Flood. ^Vhal is the percentage of minorities enrolled in the 
vocational edncntion progrnms? 

Dr. PiKRcK. The basefino study, indicates about 20 percent of the 
total enronment in vocational education is minority, which may seem 
a surprising figure because many people have said that minorities do 
not take advantage of these programs. We are trying to verify those 
ngurcB and make stire they ai^ indeed accurate. 

PLACRMENT OP SrtTDDNTB 

Mr. Frx)OD. Here is something thei^ is a lot of discussion about; \Vhfit 
IS the impact of vocational education on the employment market? In 
other words, can you give us some idea about the placement results 
for grAduatesof vocational education programs? 

Pr. PjKRCf:* Yes, sir. We have a placement and foHqwup study that 
we conduct every year for which the States provide us information, 

It shows (•ssentially that soinowhere around 50 percent of the young 
|)eoplc arc available for placement. The other SO percent go on to 
further studies or go into the service. And of that 60 percent, about 
75 to 85 percent ait> placed. The others go on to further schooling and 
then thev are placed later or go into the military or decide to become 
homeniakers. But about 50 i^ercent arc available for placement. 

vbCATIOXAt. KDUCATION DROPOUT RATK 

Mr. Fix)OD. There arc a number of rei>orts that a large number of 
students enrolled in vocational education never finish the course, a lot 
of these students reportedly being young veterans, minorities, who 
have meived federally guaranteed loans. What data do you have oji 
vocational education dropouts? 

Dr. PiKRCK. Vocational education dropouts or veterans who have 
gotten n loan and dropped out ? 

Mr. FiiOOD. Dropouts from vocational education, 

Dr. PiKRCK. The dropout percentage for vocational education in a 

feneral sense is lower than for all programs. But I don't have figures, 
fr. Chairman, that indicate the veteran dropout rate. 
Mn Fr.oOD. If you don't have those figures, put something in the 
record on that because that question is coming up and there ate a lot 
of reports on it. 

Dr. Pierce, There have been some indications, Mr. Chairman, that 
the dropout rate in some of the postsecondary private schools is higher 
than wc would like. We are looking into that program as a part of 
the guaranteed loan program. 

Mr. FiiOOD. Do it right away so we have it for t he record. 

[Tlie information lollows:] 

Although Hpe<'iflc data regarding dropouts in vocational education programs in 
not collected, annual reports and special atndies itotn Statea indicated that the 
droiK)ut rate for students from vocational education is lower than the average 
dropout rate of all students. Several studies indicate that the dropout rate for 
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vocaHonal education students is from 10 to 12 percent less than the national 
average of all students. 

COMI'OSITIOX Of VOCATIONAL EOUCATION 

Mr. F!X)on. For manj^ voars vocational education has pretty gen- 
erally been identified with agriculture and home economics, but the 
basic laws have been changed to broaden the occupational choices for 
these vocational education students* As a matter of fact, has much 
change actually occurred? 

l)r. PiFRCK. Yes, sir, changes are indeed occurring. You mentioned 
agriculture and now the total enrolhnent in prodivction agriculture 
is about 500,000 young people. That is down somewhat from previous 
years. 

One thing that needs to be stressed is that with the current national 
and international crisi§ in the development of food and fiber and other 
things of an agricultural nature^ wc may well need to stress additional 
agricultural progran^s particularly for adults in the future to make 
sure they are able to respond to that need in our society. 

AVe are curi'ently workins^ with adult leaders in agricultural edu- 
cation in attempting to anticipate what that need will be and to pro- 
vide for it, 

CAREER EDlTOATroX 

Mr. Ff/xin. What is your definition of career education ? 

Dr. PiKRCK. My definition of career education is that it is much 
broader — the Commissioner is smiling at me because everyone asks 
me that question and we have been saying there is no easy and good 
dofimtion. I think there is a good definition but there is no really easy 
definition. 

My definition of career education is broadly conceived. It extends 
f x^om elen\entary or preschool level through the postsecondary level. 
It includes all levels of education, it includes all people whether they 
be in vocational education or not. Its basic intent is to extend the edu- 
cational setting and to allow young people to make an appropriate dis- 
tinction l)Otween the relationship of their education and their abilitv to 
find a job, to niake work possible, to make work meaningful, and to 
make work satisfactory. Therefore it is a broader concept that en- 
compasses attitude, if yon will, and emphnpizes education ns being 
resj)onsible for i)reparing people for the arts and humanities. It also 
provides for the first time, I think, the pro^Kjr emphasis on the role of 
work in society, both paid and unpaid work. 

The distinction in vocational education is that it is narrower than 
that. It is part of that but principally, at least as it is now being ad- 
ministered, vocational education has dealt with occupational skills 
almost exclusively and is developing people for their role in paid em- 
ployn^ent. Whereas the career education (!oesn't deal exclusively with 
occupational skills but deals with paid and unpaid employment. It is 
a much broader attitude and much broader concept. 

Mr. Flood. Can you give us examples of other programs in the Office 
of Kducation that relate to career education ? 

Dr. PiERCK. A number of programs have been involving career edu- 
cation. Education Professionals Development Act programs have had 
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a heavy responsibility and lieavy commitment in trying to carry for- 
ward the career education concept. 

One of the major needs in career education is the development of 
Jnservice people, teachei's who understand the concept. So career edu- 
cation has been supported by the EPDA pi-ograms. Alany of the pro- 
grams in the postsecondavy area are related to it 

We have done a study, Mr. Chainnan, that you might be mterested 
in tlmt indicates the conmnt ment of the various pi'ograms in the Office 
of Education to the career education concept, either as a comprehensive 
career education program or as a program tlmt suppoiis career 
education. 

Mr. Fux)D, Take a look at the chart on page YOl of your hearings last 
year and update that chart concerning the total fmids on caroer 
education. 

[The information follows :] 

The attached table presents the most accurate projection to date of fiscal year 
1975 career education lultlatlv^d ot the Oifice of Kducatlon. final tigur^ await 
definitive action on an appropirlatloa by the Congress and the President 

Two comments meed to be made about the table. Firsti the $10 million Une 
item under the Cooiierattve Research A<^t Is the only budget request fipeclflcaUjr 
identlHed a^^ career education, Wile other legislative authorities provide some 
support for career education^ they can only do so in Hmlted ways and their funds ^ 
cannot properly be identified as "career education funds,*' 

Second, the total OfRce of Education support re|K)rted for career education 
in fiscal year 1976 is considerably lower than that reported In fiscal year 1974. 
There are two reasons for this. First, most of the support for career education 
In previous years has beeii provided under vocatlonared^ authorities,: 
These authorities are now being proposed under consolidated education grants 
legislation. Support for career education under consolidation Is at the discretion 
of the States, Second, dollar levels reported in support of career education In pre- 
vious years were based on a very broad definition of the term. As we have become 
more speclflc about what Is and what is not career education, it has become clear 
that a number of activities reported as "career education initiatives** In prior 
years served career education only In Indirect ways. We have taken care In the 
attached table to report as career education initiatives only those activities spe- 
cifically designed as and directly supporting career education. 

DHBW/Offlce of Kducatlon— Fiscal year 1976 initiatives in career education.* 

{In thoussndft o( doliatB] 

. Cooperative Beseareh Act: Career education demonstrations..-.- |10,000 

Higher l-Mucatlon Act (UBA lY) ^ Cooperative education*.-^- — . 10»TJ5J) . 

ToUl - 1— — 20,750 

Mr. VvoOd. You are asking for $10 million fo^ career education and 
YOU cito as authority the Cooperative Rc^ai*ch Act Why can*t this 
bo funded under exisling vocational education authorities! 

Dr. OmNA. Our plans were to operate a program on a project grr nt 
basis where we could do a variety of things that are snovm in the 
statement that Mr. Pierce made. Aiost of th6 other authorities in voca- 
tional education have imbedded in them some kind of a State distribu- 
tion and some kind of a formula rather than a project grant basis. That 
is why we sought to obtain these funds under the authority of the 
Cooperative Research Act. 

*The table do<« not Incladc activities which may t>* condacte<l by iht Stateilfrom thtlr 
portJoaa of consoUdated educaUon jcrant* l^glslaUon. - . ^, , , ^ 

"Ttie coon*fatiT€ education program was aot dealyned with. care*? wucaUoa in nilnd. 
ft may t>« viewed, however, as one way to apptoach tki^kt «duc|ttoa at the poataecondaty 

'5" 
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They are indeed demonstrations and ato activities that, as we read 
the Cooi>erative Research Act, are authorized tinder that act 

TEACHER CORt^ 

Mr. Fux)p. The justifications for the Teacher Corps refer to pro- 
posed new legislation. What legislative changes are being proposed 
and what IS the present status of Uus new ^^^^^ 

Dr. SMitit. The basic difference in existing authority and the re- 
quest for^the new legislative amendment is that it would provide us 
an opportunity to include as part of the Teacher Corps team those 
cooperating teachers to whom the interns are already apprenticed who 
we have not had the authority to include in the training. That would 
allow us the opportunity to have at the conclusion of each Teacher 
Corps project a total staff that has been trained with the newest of 
techniques. That is primarily what we hope to have. 

A second djiference will be the emphasis upon a process fot docu- 
montmg more accurately the practices and products that come out of 
traming that can be shared with the total educational communitv. 

In terms of where we now stand, the amendment has been Intro- 

an omendment to S. 1539 and is a part 
of the bill that will be going to conference. 

Dr. Orns-A. ilr. Chairman, the present authority does not expire 
this year for Teacher Corps, ^ 

Dr. SMrrir. No, and the new authority will simply extend the pro- 
gram to include significant other staff who will be part of the Teacher 
Corps project. 

_Mr.,FL0OD. The budget estimate for Teacher Corps is $37.6 million. 
Ahat 18 the same amount as your 1974 appropriation. However, the 
number of new participants would increase from 1,000 to 7,000. How 
IS that iKyssiblef 

Dr. Smith. As it no^stands we have tried to maintain a very rigid 
estimate of participants by totaling the number of interns themselves, 
IV Including the cooperating teachers with whom the interns work wo 
would have a larger participant number at a lower cost because it 
would 'include the mservice cooperating teachers as well as the in^ 
terns. So, for the same dollars, we will be able to influence at the local 
level a much larger number of educational personnel in the educa- 
tional process. 

Mr.^Fu)OD, How much is required in 1978 to continue the same pro- 
gram level that you had in 1974? 
Dr. Smith. At the same time we estimate that— I am sorr\\ 
Alr» I ixx>D, How much in 1976 to maintain the program level that 
you had in 1974? 

Dr. OrriNA. Mr. Chairman, I think what is at variance here is the 
proposed change in legislation. With this proposed change We would 
be including a set of participants who would not all be jpaid at the 
same rate and therefoi'e wo could expand the numbers. Whereas if we 
operated the program exactly as it was operated in 1974 without legis- 
lative changes, the number of participants would be the same. 
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Perhaps wliat we might supply for tho record is what it would tftk^ 
to oiJerate in 19T6 tlio carryover from 1074. Was that your qucstiojit 

jfr. Flood. I Wftutod to know just how mnch would be required In 
1076 to continue at the same level. 

Dr. Othka. As we do in the program in 1974, $37.6 million, 

TEACIIKK TRAINIXO 

>tr, Fum in Your other poi^nne^ training you are requesting 
$8.1 million/ You have a lot to say about this training business. This 
makes it stand out. That is a decrease of $51 ♦t million from last year. 
Ifow much of the 1974 funds is \mug xised to support the ti'alning of 
additional general classroom teachers? 

Dr. PiKKOE. Not much of the 1074 funds is 8u))potting additioni^l 
people^ except in categories that I think Congress is concerned .aboi\t—- 
Indian education, bilingvial education, and special education, The 
COP program is the one principally providing additional people, The 
rest of th^ programs we now nave are supporting people currently 
in the system and aiv designed to upgrade those people. The funds 
being asked for KPDA simply finish out the fifth cycle in the COP 
and urbaU'rural and sugi^st because of the teacher surplus we would 
eliminate the other $ir) million in those programs that nave generally 
and could have been used for increasing the surplus and really exas* 
perating the problem. 

>Ir. ti^n. Take a look at page 173 of the justifications. Yon indi-^ 
cate there that the budget reduction reflects the termination of the 
special programs which have accomplished their basic purpose* 

Dr. PiKRCK. Yes. 

Mr. FixX)D. Doi^s this mean that there is no shortage of educational 
personnel? 

Dr. PiF.ttCE. No, sir. What we believe it means is that there is a 
shortage of educational personnel in certain aix^as and that the main* 
tenancc of the programs for those people are being conducted and 
carried out under other programs. The Indian education ptogram, 
for example, will continue to carry out the Indian education, the 
specmUediieation program will continue to carry out teacher train* 
ingj and special education. In a very real sense these have been a 
redundancy arul are no longer necessary for those special -interest 
areas. liut also tlien wo recognize there is n general surplus of teachers 
across the Nation and we ai-e suggesting tiint those general-support 
progmnis are now ready for elimination, 

Mr. ^Fu)OD, Last year we received an evaluation report from the 
Commissioner indicating that the career opportunities program had 
achieved success but tliat tlie program liad not reached its goal. Why 
is it you want to phase it out in 1975 ? ^ 

Dr. Sjfmt. Acttially, Mr. Chairman, as a matter of record the pri- 
mary goal for the career opportunities program was to have 8^000 
paraprofessionals move through the program. The actual iword shows 
there are approximately 13,000 that will have complete<l the program 
n|>on the end of the fifth year. The design for the career opportunity 
program and for the urban rural school development program was to 
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hftvo demonstration models that could bo tested over a 6-year period 
and then mfuse into oxlsting programs. 

I think Dr. Pierce mentioned the fact that Indian education and 
special education training was going to be picked up by tliose specific 
areas. I thmk you will find the bilingual education areas will do the 
same tiling. They will take that which has come out of both the career 
opportunitv program and the urban rural school development pro- 
gram and incorporate them in the ongoing operational programs for 
each of the categorical areas. 

OTHNIC IIHRTTAOE STUDIES 

Mr. Flood, Suppose you give us a few examples of projects you 
fundedwith the $2.4 million appropriation for ethnic heritj^ge studies. 

Dr. OrriKA. We have to date not funded any projects. Applications 
are m process of being received and reviewed^ and we will very shortly 
be able to provide you with a list. • 

Mr, Fixx)D. What other programs are available for ethnic heritage 
study? . 

Dr. OiTiKA. Wcll» there are none that directlv address ethriib in the 
scnso that the ethnic heritage prograni docs. Bilingual programs irt a 
sense in the bicultural element do addro^ that and some of the Indian 
education programs do. but not in the same sense as theethnic studies. 
- ^ Mr. Blood. Are religious organizations eligible for assistance under 
the ethnic studies program^? 

Dr. OrriNA. There IS a very carefully worded statement— — 
Mr. I« LOOD. I am sure of that. 

Dr. Ottika. That is in our regulations which I would be happv to 
provide for the record on that i^core. , ft-j 
tThe information follows:] . 

DEFARtue:«T or IIcalth, Education, and VS^Etf-ARB, Omen or Education, 
EtiiNio Heritaqr Prooram 

STANDARDS AND FUNDING CRrTCBIA FOR HSCAt^ YEAR 19T4 

(a) Qentfal^iX) Pursuant to the authority contained In title IX of the Ele- 
raentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, added by section m of the Edu- 
cation Amendments of m2, Public Law 9Mld (20 U.S,a 900 to 90()a-«), notice 
la hereby given that the Commissioner of Education, with the approval of the 
S^ecretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, has adopted the rcqtilrementfi and 
criteria set forth below to govern the award of assistance during fiscal year 1074 
to ethnic ?>erltage studies programs pursuant to such title. 

(20 U.S.C. 000 to OOOa-5) 

(2) tt Is the general policy of the Department to provide opportunity for Inter- 
este<l parties to take part In Its rulemaking process. However, In view of the time 
remaining In the fiscal year needed for prei>aratlon of applications by applicants 
and for the review and funding of such applications by the Department, It is deter- 
mined that with respect to the standards and criteria contained In this notice, 
affording such opportunity would bo Impracticable. 

(5 aS,C. 553(b)(3)(R)) 

(6) r«rpo#e.— The purpose of the act Is to provide assistance designed to 
afford students opportunities to learn about the nature of their own cultural 
heritage and to study the contributions of the cultural heritages of other ethnic 
groups of the Nation. 

O 
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tary «nd S|condafy Kdg<»tlon Act of 1065, as added by secHon C5(M of the Kduca- 
(lob Aw^ndm^iJts of 1072 (Pabllc Law 02-^18), 20 U.ac OOO-OOOa-S. 

(20 U.S»a 000 to 990rt-«) ^ ^ 

(<f ) fiJMio AeH<a^e ilKtMei proi?ramt.-(l) Kor fiscal year 1974, the Commla- 
"^^H*^ KrAttta to tmbUc ahd hoaproflt pHvate educational agencies, 
irtetltattona, Und organiiationa (iacltidlAg local educational afcehciet, State edu- 
callohal agenoiea, and Inaitutlona of higher education) a$ defined In section 801 
of the Klemetitary and Secondary Kducatlon Act of 1005 (20 11,8,0, 8S1> to 
assist Xhm In planning, developing, establishing, aM operating ethnic heritage 
studies prograwa meeting the reqnlrein^rita of the act, applicable regulations, 
and the standiirda contained In this notice. 

^(2) Biich gnntii will b# snbj^t to the pirtJtlslons of part lOO^ of tbo Omce 
of Muca tlon i;eneral provlsjona regulation^ notwUhstandlag thfe: fact thtit gntfita ^ 
iinder the act are not lifted Inith^ scope section of the general provlskrtis regula* ^ ^ ? 
tlpn, secjtoh^m^ .CF» purt looa) (No- 

Ycmb^r 6,1073)). v - " . > ^ ? ^ .rp- o 

(8) M applicant for asslatanco other tbatn A lo*il edMittodaVig^V4<i^io' - 
educational a|;^yr or loatitntk«i of higheis edu^atlpn aWkn Y orntsh a copy 'of Its i * 
charter or other organic dociitaent yrblch demonstratea ita status aa ab ^rKa- - ^---f^ 
tlonal inat)t^tiot)r af rni^y/ ct organl^tloii. , . ' 1 

(4) mda wlU be availably iihder i^ta mi^de nuniuani to the act to 
coyer 4n of pirf of 1^^^ heritage-. . . ..^ 

studies progra ma, Indudlttr tho coat of r^^reh materlala and rc*jarc««, aca- 'f/ 
domic coQ^tiUintat an4 riH*ted training <rf Btaff/ (For DscaJ yeai* i0T4, fmkki iHil*:^?^^^:*^^ 
be niad^ available to prorld<» attpcnda to Indlvtdnala receiving ancb training oniy-v^ 
In ^tceptlotial circtitnstance^ — - ^ 

(20 U8.a 000a, 900*-3|b)) ' 

(9) The Commisaioner is prohibit^ from loaktlig any payment under the act /.^^ , 
for r^ligtona worship or iiistnii^ion. 

(20 U.S.O» 885) - 

(e) T^e^tilred o<!<(t>ilic4.^(l> Any- etbhte herU^ atndiea program nasisted ^^^ '^ ' /^ 
under the act, in accordance with section of the act« mt)st i , , 

(1) deYeiop curricuinm inat^H^ld for tiiie fii efementtiry and s^ndary schoola ^ c 
^rid instittiti0»9 of higher eidncatibti Maniii t<^ ihi^ blawtyr^f^ography/aoelet^r^^^- - 
economy, Ut^rattff^/ art, mnatc, dramai Vangi^ genarat culture of tbaW;;!^^ 
group or groupa with tfhleb the progran^ la COti^nied/ and tba contHbutlon^ oU*Mr^^m 
thaUthnicgroaporgroufiatotl^eAtnifericanh^ t ; 

(U) dlsa^n^t^ ctirHculum majteiia^^^ tbeir use jo elem^tary ai^ v.^^^^^y^ 

secondary scfibbjs and Institutions of higbor (Vacation throtighont the NatiO|^r" 

(Ui) provide training for persona uatng, Or pr^)>arittg to xatf* ciirrlctilt>m »«it«»^^r«i^>»^j 
rialadcreiopednhdl^rtheact^lind . : ^'^ 

(it) cooperi^te with persona and organiaatlona with a q^eclal intercat in tba^ 
ethnic grouj^ or gronpe with which the program la concerned, to assist them 
proinbtmg, encduraaing, develojping, Or pirodticiog programs or other actlTitlea ' 
which relate to the history, culture, or tiiiditiona of that eth^ - 

(2) An api^icatioti which does not mak^ ade^atif protistou for \b^^ carrying 
out by the applicant of ih^ act)titl^ d<^Hbed In this paragraph will hot bo 
approved.- ■- ^ ■ ' 

^ (20 U,ac. 900a-l; eO0a-2(a)(2)) J. 

if) AdvU<^ry oounorf.— (1) $ 0(>4(ai (8) o< the act requlrea that an ethnic heri* 
iage fltndiea pr<^ram assisted utidcr the act mast bo pUnned add carried out in 
consnltiition friih an advlsofy council ifhich is representative of the ethnic group x 
or groupa wiib which the program is (^ncerioed <20 0,1^.0, 000a^(a)(8))« Con* > 
sultati^ with an advisory council ap^hted by the applicant in acCordiiACa with . . 
the following standards will bo deem^ to nieet (ha reaQlr«m^ta of tba act^ 

(1) each Of the ethnic groups with which the program la concefned la repre- 
sented on the coancll; ' 
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tl»l« ^? fJ^ 'n/l"! membership ot the council consists of rcpresenfa- 

7lH? fh« «w,f![^"^/*l«'°"P\'^'*'' *^'<'»> »he program la cohc^rnedV 
iiniVpi Ji>i. ?h t^*' members of the council, the applicant has wn- 

ethnfc SouD^ /rn«T llt'^A?!*?.,^ ''"''"'^ rep?^enta ive ofX 

vmmc group or groups nlth which the program s concern<v1 nnrl wHS Afio* 

f ^^i;^?.^''' 11 foundations, civic groups, and f ra ernaU^ran^^tlons wl 5h hJ?S 

Ffv te'!^''^.?'.«''t'"'i?" the goals of the program i * 
«ulV«. ^""""^ representative of academic and other disciplines 
r« W.^.l'i'' 'i'^fS'"' ""^niber of the counclHs affiliated wlft 

tl"vil?S'ffla"ln°y;!Kpfflr"'''' ^""^ relevant"?^?hen? 
goiJilstpnStT^^^^^^^^^^^ 

had experience relevant to the carrying out of an ethnic herltail^tt^lpft-^^^ 

tram havo been invited to se^ve on the councm ^ * 

with th?aW<^'^^^ the cduncil are not employed by or otherwise associated 

abafu ^^^^^^^^^^^ program assisted under this act, the applicant 

w^ili^fj^^ii* P^^'lfxJJcajly (and in no event less fre<inently than 6nce a month > 
with the advisory ipuacii pursuant to this paragraphT mouxn) 

/^^"ll*^ 1 '^•t^ advance copies of all reports reoniHd by the 

SbS^^^^ program and all materials pi^piVed of dls^ 

l>artlcJpate in periodic evaltiaUons t)f the program 
ana Its ejects and ' , , -.^ 

^^[{^y^j^ft^ in its advlwjry capacity In the operation 

«.J?l^t? for asslslance tiiider the act shall contain Information indl- 

^•Vt'Hr^ manner In which thje requlremeJits of this paragraph have been and/or 
Will oe implemented, 

(20U»S.C.900a-2(a)(S)) 

^ Ji?L^^?f ^^'lu'^fiv ' firor/^.-.In approving applleatioiis, the^CiommlSsloner will 
Keek to insure that there Is cooperation and coordination of efforts among the pro- 
grams assisted under the Act, Including exchange of ndateriais and Information. 
An appucjillop for assistance under the act must make provision for the role 
Of the applicant in achieving such coo^ratloh and coordination, 

(2OUSA00Oa-2(b)) ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ - ^ 

(A) <7Hf^a /or /«rt(f/rt^.^AppUcatl6hs for assistance pursuant to this notice 
which Qualify for consideration wlU be evaluated In accordance wjth the follow- 
ing criteria t 

(1) Qeneral criteHa.^(i) general criteria set forth In |100a.26(b) of the 
general provisions regulation (45 CFR 100a.2e(b) ) i and 

\V'^*?^.^^P^J 9«^"ty of the program, with respect to the activities de- 
scribed in 1 003 of the act, In helping students to learn about their own cultural 
heritage and to study the cultural heritages of other ethnic groups. 

{2) Specific pHfrrlo.-^The extent to which: (I) there Is evidence of commit- 
nient by the applicant and other Interest groups to the project and to Its contlbu- 
atton upon the expiration of Federal assistance; 

(il) the project shows promise of effectively incorporating Into curriculum 
materials which Ic will develop the subjects described In paragraph e(l) (i) ; 
^(iti) approval of the application would promote an appropriate distribution 
of ethnic heritage programs throughout the Katlon; 

(iv) the program is concerned with a number of ethnic groups ("multi- 
ethnic programs**) ; 

(v) the curriculum materials to be developed are designed for widespread 
u^te In elementary and secondary schools and Institutions of higher education 
and are not des^igned for use by the applicant or by the group with which the . 
program Is concerned ; 

<vl) provision Is made for active and substantial cooperation with persons and 
organlMtlons with a special Interest In the ethnic groups or groups with which * 
the program is concerned, as provided In 1 003(4) of the actj 
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(r\i) provision Is niflde for cooperation and cootdlnatton of eflforls, including 
cxcbfltige of Information and materials and Joint activities, with any other 
program assists pursuant to tliia notice ; 

(vlM) the application shows promlHe that the resources described In |905(a) 
of the act will be utllUcd hi a manner which will Improve the qualtiy of the 
program s (a) the remrch facUltlea and ix^raonnel of Institutions of higher 
educatioiu (d) the »peelal knowledge of ethnic groups in local communUles and 
of foreign students pursuing their education In this country? (c) the exiierllse 
of teachers In elementanr and secondary schools and institutions of higher 
education; and Id) the talents and experience of any other groups such as 
fouijdations, clvle groui«s and fraternal organisations which would further the 
goals of the program 

. (Ix) curriculum materials developed by the project wlU be designed for wide- 
scale use by students In regular school and cowmunlty programs; and' 

(X) curriculum materials develoi5^ by the project will be Aeld-tested before 
dissemination to determine their effectiveness. 

(20 9mA to 90da-^) * * 

h Bifcclive <<afc»— This notice shall become efreiHive 80 days after publication 
In the Federal Register - , . , 

Dated: March 18, 1974. - 

(Sgd,) DVANE J. MATTItiljis; 

VM. CommUtioncr of Kducaiion, 

Approved : April fMW4. 

(ft) CASPSa W. WEI^BEROEa, , 

Secretary oi HcaUh, Educ^iiion, and Welfare. 

(Cttt&log of Federal t>omestic Assistance Program! laWO Kthnle Heritage 
Studied). ^ 

EwUCATiOX THAiXKVa pRcsraMS ^ 

Mr. Fix>oa Since you arc going to supply things for the record, then 
supply information showing the amounts availablo for fiscal years 
1974 and 1976 and the legislative authority for the training of i)erson- 
nel in these areas: disadvantaged children, exceptional children, early 
childhood, Indian children, bilingual educatioji, community colleges, 
which is a big deal now, vocational education, higher education and 
adult editcatton, 
Dr. OmxA* Yes. 
[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Flood. Mr. Ttobinson. 

Mr. RoBiKgoN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

CAKtSER KDVCATIOK 

T>r. Pierce, yon devote quite a proportion of your slAt^ment to the 
qticstion of career education, and as t read it and road jvhat is inihe 
iustiRcation it seente^to mo this is more of an idea than it is a pt^fect* 
I wonder if you wouldn't develop this subject a little moi*e fully for 
the record with regard to just exactly what you intend to do, Bow 
these projects will function, how many of them— you say a limited 
number of demonstration programs, }Ibw many does this infer? And 
if you could put, if j>9ssible, your description In a little more specific 
language it would help me understand what you want to accdmpUsh. 

I)r. PiKKCR. Sfr. Robinson, let me start on that and then I would like 
to ask Mr. Elbers to embellish on it i f he will. 

1 think it needs to be noted that the career education concept did 
indeed begin as a concept, and it began as an idea in a way of finding 
ways to bridge the gap between academic education and occiipational 
education and vocational education. And there i$ that Gtap, and ou^ 
society has been badly served, I think, in emphasizing The ilea ^mic^ 
and not appropriately emphasizing the world of work and the work 
concept. So career education started that wfty as a concept. 

We spent some vocational education funds under parts B and C of 
the Vocational Education Act initially, plus some other funds, to try ^ 
to detern\ine what that really meant in terms of programs for young 
(X^ople at the local level, and liow to change that concept Into a 
program. 

We have been doing that, and now we are ready to go to the States 
and to spend from the $10 million, $5 million to make grants to the 
States to allow them to pick up and implement in their States those 
projects that have been conducted under parts C and B which seem 
to be successful in a given environment where young children have 
been helped to understand the total world, to function in society^ ftnd 
to think of society as a place in which they have to work. The States 
can take those nrojccts and p\tt them in other places and try to reason- 
aid v evaluate them and see if they really work. 

So we are wanting to spend $5 million out of the $10 million for 
gn\nts to States to accomplish a whole series of things. 

Those are such things as inservice training projects where teachers 
n!t» iiulecfl taught to take that idea, that concept and implement it in 
thoir classrooms. . 

We arc concornod. as we have watched and seen the concept grow 
amund iho country and the States putting their Stateand local money 
into that concept, tliey have bt^cn spending the principal amount 
of their money ami the principal amount of their efforts at the ele- 
tnentary level. Wc want to spend some of this $10 million, and specifi- 
cally >Ir. Elbe!*s ran help me with the amomU we have earmarked to 
get moi*e programs developed at the secondary and the community col- 
lege level fjecause there has really l>een a paucity of programs in that 
area where people have tried to take again the idea and put it into 
concrete terms at the i)ostsccondary level. 
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The whole area of indervice training I mentioned is one that we 
need to spend a great deal of money and time on. 

FinallV) a groat many specific Kinds of programs have been devel- 
oped under the idea, and we are proposing now to spend some money 
evaluating those programs to find out if tney made any difference in 
the final analysis to kids— do kids learn better, do kids indeed have a 
better concept of themselves, do they indeed understand the world of 
work better, are they better able now to make realistic long-range 
choices given those kinds of programs than they were without those 
programs. 

We think it is time to spend money in the evaluation area, and then 
we can come forward to Congress and say **Gentlemcni we now know 
what the idea has produced in concrete terms at the local level, and we 
are how prepared to tell you which of those ideas we think Congress 
ought to support with additional funds." 

So In 1078 then we would be ready to come to you with concrete 
8upjx>rt of ft larger program. 

Mr. ^ LBKRS. 1 should add that there is going to be an effort to pro- 
vide funds for State level people to receive training. We feel such a 
1 key to development of the career education concept must come from 
the State, and these people have been appointed, they are in place, and 
they are very anxious for national leadership. 

We hear this everyday. So we would like to bring them together in 
a series of short^erm training situations. 

Another big development we hope to bring about would be to work 
with business and industry. 

You have heard of work-study programs over the years, and this is 
what we have in mind in an effort to bring the world of work to the 
school and vice versa in a carefully constructed way so you get some 
educational results, not just a person trained for a particular Job, 

Dr. PitRCE. I>et me make one other statement. I could give you, I 
think, a more concrete example of the kind of thing we are after. 

We funded a study that was designed to provide for. us, an^ then 
could provide to the States, the best 30 or 40 curriculum efforts in 
developing new curricula in career education at a whole series of levels 
from elementary through postsecondary. 

The contractor was able to solicit about 1,900 units. Those 1,900 
units were ultimately pared down 150 unita that meet the criteria, 
had a score of at least 190 out of a potential of 220. 

We are now in a position of saying to people in the field: 

Here are 180 curriculum units that have g6ne throQ«;h their selve in a fairly 
precise way , of selecting the;n; Xow take these and in spending these funds 
we M^ould like to ^ you Implement these in a different enrirohiaent* "We would 
like to see you try it with different children of dtfferet^t ethnic gr<>ups if you 
wllK We would like to determine If it works with disadrantaged youngsters 
as compared to the group it worked with before. 

Those are the specific kinds of things we have teen able to discover 
now and we are trying to get expanded and accepted across the 
country. 

I don't know if that is helpful to you but that is what we are about. 
Mr. RoBiNsoK. It is an intriguing prospect^ I certainly must admit* 
But 1 have difficulty in getting a grasp on it. It is the only really 
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\)Z ilT^. >y\^.'^, proposing I think in tpnns of somcthinc 
tliat ,s bid ulnpw ,n this budget rts eotnnnmi to things that have gone 
.wte .^^^'I^^''^ >• .vo'» h« vo boon funding prnjocts i.ndn- af.dthor 
i M'^;'' that has gotten von into the area to tlie extent that 
• ^^T^^' information to go ahead with this 

?f v«n fi wV "'"^ r,.'"^" ''^'P''*"^' I P''<^su.tie, on the basis 

If yon find it jvorks, and you believe that it will, that vou arc coing 

V?..^k.''"'"/"^ ^'^^.'^ ^o"* additional money to push it stifl 

fiu thtjr in future budgets. p uo,. ouu 

Dr. OrnvA. If I may add two sentences to what Dr. Pierce has 
sau , as much as wc would like to take credit for something new it 

Z\»£r' 5*^ y^'"- committee LfTear 

foi funds to carry out what wc are talking about today. 

<i. A^T ' u^'"°y\-^?.'"' ^P'"^ State a gentleman by the name of Gene 
S .«n,.\ V I '•^'^T'' ^'5 '"^ P»*sident of the national chamber 
flf^n ? ^ ""''^^^ *^ today or yesterday gave I think a very re- 
maikable talk on career education and what he thought it tontd do 
in helping^ cliange education as viewed from an external source, the 
ctiamber of commerce. I would like to call your attention to that speech 
and perhaps send It to yon. . 

Mr. RoBixsox. I would very much appreciate it because I know him 
^uifoweii. 

Br. PiKRCR. We know the process works. We just now have to pro- 
yute the Imrd nosed kind of evidence that supports our feeling and 
the other kind of evidence wc are now getting that it does indeed work. 
m\ hydnor knows it works. Many people around the Nation like him 
know that this concept is a viable way to reform the educational 
system. * 

The other thing I would like to address is, your comment on the use 
of other funds. It is true we did begin career education under the 
vocational Kdiicntion Act, and rightly so. The vocational educators 
nave supported the career education concept but they have been critical 
of the fact that we have never actually provided .specifically earmarked 
funds for career education, and the result has Ix-en that wc have to 
spend too many vocational education funds for the broader career 
education concejU. We have now moved back to using those vocational 
eclncation funds for vocational education programs and are asking 
Congress now to help .support this concept with additional funds. 



n5ACIIEn CORP,S 



Mr. RoBixsoN. Mr. Ohnirman, I have only one other qiiostion and it 
pertains to a (]ue.stion you asked with regard to how it is vou can fund 
additional people in the Teacher Corps with the same amount of 
monej'? Rased on the explanation which you give on page 198 of your 
justifications, you say: "Under the proposed new logislaHon the "pro- 
gram will increase its participant level significantly bv indiiding cur- 
rently employed educational pei-sonnel as part of 'the Teacher Corps 
project design." 

I would like to know what that means in a little plainer English. 
Dr. Smith, As our program presently runs those classroom teach- 
ers to whom the interns are appifiiticed are termed cooperating teacli- 
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It m^ns that interns spend a ye^r or 6 months with that classroom 
teacher. To date, because of the specific language of the legislation we 
have never had an opportunity to include those cooperating teachers 
ft P**!?* Pf^i^.* 'The authority would allow us to include 
them. This would allow us to use available resources for training in- 
terns AS well as for the training of a larger additional cadre of school 
people within a given project. So what we would have in effect is the 
same cost or a slightly greater cost at a specific project level for in* 
st rMct ional services <vhich would include a much larger number of peb* 
pie who could be trained according to the authority* 

Dr. OmxA, Perhaps a very simple way of stating it is that the 
present interns receive a stipend. They receive $90 per week. They 
are not employed. . 
, What w^e would bo taking into the project would bo a number of 
classiwm teachers who already are employed and thei*efore w^ould 
not receive the additional stipend, w hich means for the same amount of 
money we can enlarge the participants because we would not be pay* 
ing them the stipend. 

Mr. KoBiNsox, They would be members of the Teacher Corps but 
would not be drawing the stipend ? 

Dr. OrriKA. In simple terms that is correct. 

Mr, RoBiNsoK. That is the explanation I needed. Thank you very 
much. 
Mn Flood, Mr. Patten, 
Mr, Pattek. Thank you, ]Mr. Chairman. 

COXKVSIOK OVKR VOCATIONAl, EDUCATION 

Vou know I spent 7 years iti a vocational school Frankly I find it 
hard to follow this. I know I voted for the bill we passed', UM. 69, 
and you arc goiuL' to consolidate the vocational education categories, 
simplify them and got more floxibility. 

I must toll you I ani lost. For instance, I am worried about what is 
going to happen to iny advisory council at the State level Is that 
going to be up to my State coinmisvsioner of education to carry on the 
work that our vocatioiml advisory group did because they are not 
going to L^ot any money from you as a grant ? That is one that is elimi- 
nated. Where do they go? 

Dr. PiKTU K. The enrrent planrnnjr for the consolidated act does sug- 
gest that llu* State advisory eonneil would be retained and tlie funds 
wonld Ix* esvsentially the san)e as tliey are now autlmrized hy Con- 
gress, And the oiily thing we ])ave done in looking at tliose advisory 
couneils is lo suggest that tlie representation of .son)p of llienj onglit to 
be broadened* 

Mr. Pahtn. That is not lost on nu\ I lieard wliat yon said and it 
is good. 

Dr. PiKHCK, It would still be there. 

Mr. pArrKX. To get away from just the teachers. 1 can give you the 
specifies on that but I douY want to get off on tangents. You think they 
will survive then? 

Dr, PiKucK. The State advisory councils, yes. 

Mr, PArrKK. I can't comprehend it» 

ERJC 
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CARKKR KntrCATION 

Just a little followiip on Mr. Kobinson^s conversation, Mr. Ottina, 
you can't limit your career studies to last year any moro than this re- 
organization. I renictnber 10 yeai-s ago at the State level a real donny- 
brook when some of these ideas came into play of getting into the high 
schools with some meaningful vocational learning so they could roauy 
get to work and dovetail in this nuclear space age some of the job op- 
portunities instead of having some finish hi^h school who would need 
work and have no training for what wa,uvailable. 

Mr. Robinsonj you will be happy to hear that we take about 60 of 
the personnel people from the companies like Shell, oil industry from 
the chemical plants, and we m^et almost every year. We Imve bro- 
chuiei and a wonderful package for every ^iudenti 

We go into the high school and have a career d$iy» In differ$i|l r<K)ms 
the students could go to h^v people f rbm iHdustry^ froni Goveynment, 
from the buildiri^: trades, ironworkers, tlie carpenters, and i^tinter$. 
It is quite a session, as a result of whicn the teachers ajid the s(ud?nt8 
meet the fellows who are filling the jobs and get ari idea bi ^'h'ere (he 
job opportunities are. AVeconsraet it vefysviccessfuU^ ; 

I don't want to continue it, but there is inore to it than that, becauefe 
some of the industries to help them secure the Kelp they need supply 
equipment for the schools. We are talking about real money. They will 
put equipment in the schools. They Will loan us teacher^. I have seen 
many industries do this. 

Then they will gd a step further. I have seen them actually make a 
contract with the Building trades. For instance, the painters local will 
make a cont ract to take 20 apprentices a year of those who learn toward 
painting for apprenticeship. The carpenters make a contract to take 
20, The ironworkers, the welders, machinists, tool makers actually 
make a contract. 

A young fellow that would like to get into something is a little 
closer to it. lie is talking to the right people and his teacher meeting 
the right people. 

W\\^t do you think industry pays to have someone capable of being 
a foreman? You wouldnH mind it I suggested industry pays $20,000. 
to end up With a capable foreman, foreman training atid things of thai 
tvpo. How do yon spot a foreman? You have to recruit then\ in the 
liigh school. Yon have to look them over like they look over bftsketball 
l)lnycrs. Otherwise you arc not going to get the quality of foreman 
you want. 

8o. Mr. Ottina* what we want to do is not vague or theoretical. 
There is a practical hard-core definite job to be done. I don^t think it 
is tlu'Orotical. Do you, Dr. Pierce? 

Dr. PiKRCK. No, 

Mr. Pattkx. In other words, to make a living in my district there 
are certain jobs available and they arc not forest ranjgers. We don't 
have mountains or foi^sts. They are riot in the anple picker field or in 
husbandry. We don't need veterinarians as we don't nave horses and 
cows. Rut we do have industry, and we have Government, arid we have 
science and we have schools. 

As far as getting them in high school every one of our high schools 
^has a vocational guidance department. I remember years ago the fight 

ERIC 
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mf^dy*!*^****'"*^ guidance person. Today they have a full record of 
I Imhghe^ ^ apparently have not made myself very clear to you and 
*rl).ii"r ywf"^*^'^*'i\§ '"•'I'O" *8 wfti»t for vocational 

for 1976 $550 million to continue the good khd of profframs vou^are 
suggesting. The $10 million is reall/deaighetl to fry 1o K 

oJjS'S P'^^P^'' ''^'^ comury who have the kind Sf 

good experiences that you suggest and find ways to expand those ex- 

sS ^- '^^f ^^""^ S'P' «f l^^*^ 't>etwee'i the 

spec ho vocational education training and the general kinds of aca- 

Mr. Pattrn. You don't have to tell me. We just watit Mr. Robinson 
^^ow we are not up in the sky, we have iur feet on the^S?d 

Dr. Pierce. Right. 

Mr. Pattkn. And many high schools have these career days. They 
work^closely with the peop e who know what jobs are available. As a 
result of the career day I will see many of them will take more mathe- 
matics or more science, they will change their curriculutft as the fellow 
m the^tield tells them you better know mote about this if you want to 
come to work for us. « j «naitw 

I am talking about what we cjall probably $6 million people who 
work in industry. Of course there is something above that with lawyers 
and doctors and the professionals. In the nudear space age we have a 
lot of new professions and a lot of new jobs in our area thit weren't in 
pur vocabulary 10 years ago. Unless we get these students ready to get 
into these jobs they are going to be passed dver and the jobs will be 
filled by somebody else. 

Mr. RoBtxsoN. If the gentleman will yield, l orn thoroughly familiar 
with the process that you suggest because we do the same thing in Vir- 
ginia and I think they do in most States. What I was referring to, I 
think, 13 something that they are talking about that is on a higher 
intellwhial plane than just doing what we have been doing That is 
the area I was inqinnng into because they are talking about develop- 
ing citizens-. I liey are not just talking about developing tradesmen, 
they are talkin^r about developing citizens and preparing them for 
. , III." ^?'»""'n't.V rather than just how to handle a certain trade 
I think. 1 hat IS the area I was t rying to explore. 

Mr, Patt>:x. Then that escaped me. I am going to drop that. 



WORK-STUDY 



I sec our State under work-study received about $75,000 less in 1974 
than we had in 1973. 

I can tell you under work-study in the Brunswick High School with 
the little help we gave them and the little motivation we reversed 
the dropouts and large numbers go out everyday at an early hour, 
1 or 2 p.rn. And Mr. Pierce I will tell you this— and you can get the 
hgures if you want them— the group that went out on work-study 
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paid more income tax than what the Federal Government poured 
into the program. It enabled many a disadvantaged girl to buy the 
first di-ess she over had that wasn't a lmnd*mc-down because she could 
earn $20 or $30 maybe in a downtown department store or working in 
alawofllce. 

The trick is to enable them to have a few dollai^s of their owm Thej' 
will stn V in high school Part of t he dropout problem imcloiibtedl v is 
thVstu^ are embarrassed. They doirt have clothes. 

They don't have shoes, and they can't throw in a couple of bucks for 
tlie athletic association. It is embavrassing all the time nvl to bo able 
to go along with the crowd. In the senior year they want $40 for the 
sheepskin and yearbook and class ring. 

I have seen them shy away, Goodbrains too. The work-study pro- 
gram is wonderful as I see it. 

Dr» Marland sat here and. we talked about how many we were rea-ch- 
ing, and I well iremenjher what he sai^ he would like to reach. I 
know we are not piish|ng work-study to reacjh miUions more that 
would need the fti^gra^m fo. bewfit , I roni ifc if ; t^e l07i a^ptppriitjon 

tomy Statois2OpeiT0ntle^thQtiitwMt!:k^^ 

Now 1076 is blank. I doh^t know how it would add up in 1076 with 
the administration simplifying of the programs, I hppe it works out 
all right. 

cooi'ERATivfi KprcAnOK . 

Another little thing you passed over which is a big hit and work-' 
ing out is the cooperative education. I don't know how much ehthusi^ 
asm there is around here for cooperative education. I warit to tell you 
I think we are making a big hit with cooperative education. I don't 
see where it is getting m tic h of a push. Do you agi^ with me coopera- 
tive education has great merit? 

Dr. PiERCK* Yes. 

Mr. Pattek. It is a good program. 

Dr. PiERCK. Yes. 

Mr. PAiTBK. If carried out right. 

But you are in an are* here which I think is of the utmost im- 
l>ortance. When one of my local plants tell me they spend $20,000 to. 
f^t a good foreman and we put a price tag on this cooperative educa- , 
tion program, the career program, the work -study program and Up- 
ward Bound and some of the other progranas^ I hate^ s<3i4 thdm go 
by the board and hate to see them cut because I know it will pay 
dividends if we do it right. 

I heartily agree witn the ide^ of simplifying the prograif) because 
what may be good in Utah may not work at all iri my co\irtty and 
what works in my county would be a complete flop mayl)e in the 
Districtof Columbia. This I see. 

You know my district in the month of February had 700 more peo- 
ple on the payroll than in January. Thev are the official figures I read 
yesterday. That is a little unusual considering the trend. That is the 
bright spot of it. . , . - 

So we have the opportunity to use those programs. 

Dn Pierce. That is correct. 

Mr. Pattiin. And our total employment in north Jersey is 68,000 
more than it was December 1973. 1 know when I speak to' those per- 
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sonnej nm that can't get help, they keep telling me they can't get 
dUftllfied pwple, don't have people vrho are trained properly. Yet we 
every high school bursting to the Bwm. We have thousands and 
thousands, and come another month or two wo will graduate a vast 
number that aro ffoing to hit the market. They are all not going to 
I ^??!ttlivnk we do a good job, I think we can do a lot better, 
I bet a higk^rc»g6l>f iHff people c^^^ their 
GongjH^^man IS, let alone the State representatives. I know this from 
actual tests. 

I Hke the work^study program, I know cooperative education will 
be a dollar well spent, and I know the career program rfxould be 
extended. 

ADULT EDVCATION 

I want to tell you Woot 

A 




Sollars. rsee irt the^^ Wg^t less mon^V in m4 for ada^^^^ 
cation than )n 1973. So it makes it a little bit hard. I wish you could 
<>hservein practice what they are doing for many thousands of adults. 

Dr. OmNA. I just want to point out for the record that all of the 
programs you have enumerated we are not suggesting they be de- 
creased. We are suggesting at least the same amount of money in total 
for them. 

pArrEN. You are suggesting to whom ? 
Dr. Othna* To you, 
Mr. Patten. The Congress ? 

Dr. OrriNA, The Congress, We are not recommending a decrease 
on any of these programs. » 

Mr^ PArrBX. I am looking here and see a lot of minuses, Maybe I 
dont understand this reorganization. 

If we are going to keep the unemployment ranks down we have to 
have new sights. JUst take nursing. Years ago a nurse didn't have to be 
a high school graduate^ a nurse didn't need any particular education. 
It was a case of trying to get them to take up nursing. Go back 50 
years the program compared to today I think the curriculum was 
relatively simple, In other words, almost anybody cOuld make the 
^rrade. The doctors are telling us they want nurses who have a college 
degree. They want nurses who have very special training. You ought 
to hear them talk. They waht a really qualified, intelligent person 
when they are in the operating room. A lot 'of out* people aH'^bing 
to be left behind if we set those high standards. But for those coming 
out of high school in June and wai[\t to maH a.Uving I think w have 
a long way togo. ' ' , . [\ ' - 

Kemember Dr. Conant's report^ survey of high schools in the Ignited 
States. It would frighten you with all of the money we are spending, 
r suppose needs are never the same all over, but in the work you have 
here* Mr. Pierce, in your Department of Oc^iupsygjv^ Vocational and 
Adult Education I think you can make the blggesl imfficT in the 
country on illiteracy and dropouts and everything else if we do a 
better job. If you lead the way, I have no doubt about it. 
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Dr. PiERCB. Wc will try* 
Mr. Patten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

TEACHER COKM 

Mn SijRmR. I want to direct this question to Dr» Smith, Director 

_ Dr. j^mith, I notice that while vour total request iVth^ eame a$ in 
the past few years, more of your funds in 19t6 are to for new 

starts, and your program is to be redirected to a certain degree. I have 
recently read a project proposal submitted by our locftl school dlMrlct 
in Wichita, Kans.^ joined by Wichita State University, iTiei!^ is very 
enthusjastic interest in this type of program. I wonder if you would 
discuss further the redirection you • have in mind for the Teacher 
Corp^^ ^pc^iaUy in regard to the shift to longer-term projects and 
the emphasis on traming experlenci^ educational persoh^^^^^ 

Have piwp<[Ctive sponsors of new^^^^T^^ Corps; programs beeh 
informed as to what you have in mind.so that th^y might teilor their ^ 
proposals accordingly? . . , , . r , , , . ; 

Dr. Smith. legislation has been introduced by Jlepresentative? Qiiie 
an<| Brademas and by Senator Gaylord Kelson that would permit ^x- 
Mhenced teachers, and other school staffs to participate fully in 
Teacher Corps projects. It would also allow longer term prolectd--un . 
to 6 years m durHtloii, / ^ 

Currently, Senator Nelson's bill is part of S. 168&, the S;ducational /-# 
Amendments of 1074. We are not gomg ahead with detailed adminisv 1,4 
trative plannmg for the new legislation until Congress has completed ^ 
action in thejprospectiveHouse^Seriate conference. ^ ; | 

If the legislation is passed, it will be effective tyith th^ fiscal ycAr 
starting July 1, 1974. and training contracts made under the im W 
appropriations would be subject tp its conditions. We intend to inform W^J 
prospective sponsors of new Teacher Corps projects abont th!& leglsla* v 5i^^| 
tjon, and about the administrative plans for It, soon after passage 6*f V 
the legislation. ^- ■ 

Generally speaking, however, Teacher Corps projects would be able / 
to include whole schools— both experienced and new personnel, and ^ 
the training would be directed much more closely to the rieeds of those . * 
schools for educational improvement. Special efforts would be made 
to encourage the use of the findings of research and development in 
those projects, and the Government, through the Teacher Corps staff, 
would make available a variety of technical assistance to the local 
projects. 

Finally, the experience of those projects would be documented and 
evaluated, so that our knowledge of what works and what doesn't work 
in teacher training will be improved. 

Mr. Shriver. Thank you. 
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ADtJLT EDtOATIOK 

^ Mt, CoNTE. Do you have any data on employment and job reten- 
tion ratea for those who finish adult education programst 

Mr. PiFjROK* A survey was taken in 19TM8 over a period of 18 
months. At the beginning of the survey 68 percent of all enrollees sur- 
veyed had some job eaming^i. At the end pf the survey this had in* 
rreased to 70 percent. However, the earnings of those who worked had 
increa^d by 20 percent during the 18-month period, 

Mr. CoNTE. On page 208 of your justification, there's a statement 
that 18 percent of the enrollees in adult eduoition programs under 
State grants are expected to finish the program. Is that figure aceu* 
rate! If so, why is the percentage so small and what is being done about 
the droDout rate? 

^ Mr. Pierce. The 18 percent expected to complete the program re- 
ferred to on page 208 of the justification means 18 percent of the total 
tnrollees m fiscal year 19T4 are expected to complete during that fiscal 
year. Approximately 66 percent of the total enrolleed In the next year 
are expected to be carried over from the previous year, leaving 4i per- 
cent for new starts. Since there is a growth in the number of ehrollaes 
each year, the data would indicate that the dropout rate could not be 
more than 20 percent. , 

The table which I will submit for the record will indicate the rea- 
sons for dropouts and the number of dropouts. 

[The information follows:] 
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CAREER EDtrCAtrOK 



Mr. CoNTE. The National Institute of Education has as one of its 
priority areas the relation between education and work. The Office 
of Education is aslcing for $10 million for demonstration projects 
, iolywaroa. How do the two programs relate to each other? 

Mr. PiKRCE. Tlie NIB is concerned with i^^Sf^h ftttd development 
n career education; the Office of Education is concerned with instal- 
lation of tested & D. products and practices in the schools. Much 
research and development has already been done in career education, 
both by the NIB and others, which demands meaningful implementa- 
Uon mto local school systems and institutions of higher education. 
This ^will be the focus of Office of Career Education efforts in fiscal 
year 1076 and in succeeding years as research results become increas- 
ingly available. Thi/ linkage between Office of Education and Na- 
tional Institute of Lducation is of mutual advantage. In addition to 
ftiBlslujg m the installation of tested R. & D., the Office of Education 
will convey to the National Institute of Education R. & D. needs 
Identified by its operational activities. The cooperative efforts of the 
two agencies will, hopefully, improve the relation between research 
and application in our schools. 

. Career education is the first and largest area of broad cooperation 
between Office of Education and National Institute of Education. 
' reouent meetings are held to exploi-e progress and develop mutually 
reinforcing plans. ' 



TKAClIER CORPS 



Mr. CoNTE. Your justification indicates tliat 77 percent of I'eacher 
Corps graduates accept positions in low-income neighborhood schools. 
**^?^r "?Pp«ns to the other 23 percent ? For the record, please. 

[The information follows:] 

. Of the cycle 8 Interns (the most recent— June lora-gradoatlng class) who 
#'t..''»*^"*'*^" poshlon In a low-lncome area : 2 percent were wndectded as to 
lufure plans; 6 percent went on to further academic training; 11 percent ac 
cepted teaching po8ltlo!!s In moro affluent schools; 2 percent left the Held 
of education but remained In "related" social service work Ce.g. Peace CorpJu 
social work) and 3 percent went Into noneduoatlon related work. 

shM Teacher Corps dropout rate during intern- 

Drojwut rate during internship through 6 cycles (196^ 
1973) has averaced 23.6 percent. The dropout rate .for cycle 6, the 
last graduating class, was 17 percent. 

ti^i\?terah8t ^ "'^"^ present Teacher Corps trainees are minori;^ 
Dr. Smith. Of the total of 2,888 interns selected for Teacher Corps 
^^V'^.l^ ?"-gp>ng cycles 7 and 8, 1760 are minorities. These in- 
clude 431 blacks, Si American Indians, 211 Mexican Americans, 86 
Puerto Ricans, et cetera, and 642 are veterans. Since about half of 
reseller Corps selectees are male,- veteran participation in relation to- 
male interns only is 37 percent. 

Mr. CoNTE. Doesn't your proposed shift in Teacher Corps training 
to emphasis on retraining personnel already in the system mean a 
basically different kind of training activity i ' 
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Dr. Smith. No. The present intern training is field bo^ed. The In- 
clusion of exnerienced teachers sirnuly makes the field-based training 
more roalitv based for interns. It will then accomplish two things for 
the price of one. Properly exan\iued inservice education is really con^ 
timnng education. It aims at incit?asing the number of instructional 
options and professional alternatives available to educational 
personnel. 

If a "growth'* approach is applied to teacher inservice education, 
instead of the "defect^' approach (this assumes the teacher must some* 
how be corrected), then professional growth will relate to life in the 
classroom and {oc\is directly \ipon the problems encountered. It will 
bo characterized by training geait?d to developing the ability to make 
rational choices and increasing the number of instructional options. . 

Moving in this direction will still allow the Teacher Corps to retain 
the "team" notion. It will be an ongoing improvement of people. 

Mr. CoN iic. How are Teacher Corps grants to higher education in- 
stitutloijs and to local education agencies coordinated? 

l)r. Smith, The administrative and fiscal organization of a Teacher 
Corps project represents a "marriage*^ between a teacher training Snsti- 
tution and a nearby school system. The school district, in turn, ap* 
points a project coordinator who assumes responsibility for outlining ^ 
the personnel and curriculum needs of the district and the teaching 
competencies desired in teachers. There can be one university ana 
one LEA or a multiplicity of each receiving separate grants. 

Mr. Flood. Thank you very much. - 

We will recess until 2. 
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MPARTWNI or HkAttH, K^tXCir» AKD VELTAIIE 

Qn^idK or tDoancH ' 

Octu^kloa*t» VocttlOMl, atkd Mult tA\Mtioti 
AtKHiftti AV^iUbU for CfeUuttoo 

' ■ r""^^" " ' ' ' My t ltd ■ ■ - -im .......... 

At>Pt<«)rUtiOft (ktm^l) $6U»903|000 $5^39,000 

AD0£6prUtioo (r«motnO 7tUl,W 

JUogat vichhaia (a 93-m)..... -3^.354.000 _ l 

Subtoul, tdjuittd tp^rciirlttloa S95|710»43} 55|639»000 

Co«9irttiv« trinif«r to: 

StUrUi oxptniti for the Itotlonal 
•dvitory coufictli oa VoMtloci*! Muca-* 
kioik ittd iUuU «4utUiOd... -529,000 

Co«(>«YAtlvt tr«nil«ri frofli: 
C4ueAl(o(Ul diVttopMtit fOYi 

TMchar eorpi ^7,500,000 

DthOT «4MC«tlo« portOQMl d«vtlopeiMt,«. 5^,«l^,000 

0rbpout K*votttlO0 , 4,O0O|OOO 

kthnic K«ciut« lttidUi..« 2^375^000 



SubtoMl, bud$«t Authority.... 69a»939|W5 55,639,000 

UttobUg*to4 UUbcti tutt of yo«r'. 76S>477 

Total, 1974 bi$« oblijAtloft*..,.. 699,707,931 55,639,000 

UftobHgittd batanci, r*iitorc4. . . • 4i0U.00O 



ToUl* obUs*tlMM 703»722,932 55,«^»,O0O 
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S'MAry of Chant^a 

1974 UtlMttd obUgatlcn S 76^.72l.9^2 

1975 utuuttd obutituni... v^illS 

^^^^ 1 -6AS,0«,932 



W^-:^- : ^ . - B<|i CMfUti frdfe ^Birflr 
1. Ctrear educatton , g — $ 10,000.00 0 

Total lncraa«« ~ 10,000,000 

D^crtaaea i 

A, Ptotra at 

!• Cranta to Statea for vocatioaal 
education pru^raai; 
(«) Baalc vocational education 

pro$raMi »- 

<i> . 405.147,000 -405,347,000 

(2) Fetttabtnt 7.161.455 *7;Uia 5^ 

Subtotal 4i^ ; ^M;m >^ii!w, Yrr; 

(b) Pro$r«»a for ^tudeott vith 

special naada 20.000,000 -i0,00C.006 

(c) CoQttaiar aftd hc?meaaVlttg 

ii •^''^fM^'* 30,994,000 -50,994,000 

(d Vp,k-atudy..., 7,849,000 -7,^49 000 

(j> Cooparativa edgcaUoD... 19,500,000 -19,500,000 

<f) Stata advUory counclla 3,55^.000 ^5.55> .Q6Q 

Subtotal........... , h^U^Ui^ ' 

2. toi^ovatioo ; 40,7W,477 -40,'/e8,477 ' 

5. Education p«rao«nali 

(a) Othar cdacatlcn paraonnal 

dtvalopttant 59,885,000 -51,744,000 

4. Adult tdueatlMi M. 286,000 -63,286,000 

5. Dropout prav«Qtiofi 5,500,000 >5,500.0C^ 

6. Ethnic heritage atudlea..... 2.375.000 >2f375,0(^ 

To tail, decreaata — ' -658,082 ,^ 

Total, net chda«e J-f^fiifiMiiljj. 
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Incf >it» > 

1. Cr*ttH to Statt t lot vo€ttloatI tdycftioft »fogtiim t«^ B^giAnirig vitH 4 J 
J9?4 •afpli«#fttal for th# Kh«oJ yf» i974-75f all eiiit««Siri€«l not«M - 
•uthoriiAd by Voeatiottl Mueatioo Aet %riU b« itt«lii4«d in « CofUMltaM«4 ^ » 
Mue«tien Cttntft X«tltUtiv% pretr«». tbt fl*c*i ytu 1974 opaiAtiAt Uv«l . 

lot tbt iro«Atio&«l tduc«tio« Stt(« %d^i$oty povtclla i]u:lu4«« obXif^tlotit of fuo44 ^ 
<$n4»000) o^ycovtltUd tn IUciki*yt4r 1973 bvt uot t«UMi<t uutil fiocU 7o«r 

2. tnttot< t ton I »8t>mitui vlth ft 1974 tuppiMMtal lot tht tthool y«ftV 197A'-75. 
iAMYfttiOQ pttnttm9 vlll be iAetu<f*<( id ft ntv eoftftolidfttft4 ftdtttttlon «ira«tft ItftUt** 
|tv« ^rotTM. Tlift 4lmftfttft of $40»7ea,477 rcflteti 1974 obtlMtion« of I7«^»4f7» 
thft ftaoatkt of nonul eartywirot foods itm ftUt ytftft cttlUbU in Hm\ yoit I9>4| 
ond $2pC0O,00O tfk rcieftttd fuddft fro* 197) Mdt anrftiUblo in fiicftl yUt 1974 » ^ 

3* Otb^r ftducfttloa »*foanMU ^ TU rodoetion of ini744|C^ for othor 
ftduhfttioA portoonol dwolofifiit rofltett • dtoUi^o in tht ettrftU lOftcWor 
oIiortASft ft(vi tbft tftnlflfttioa of • nuabit of tpocitl p»rotr«i# vblcti luitro ^ 
occott^lioliod tbtir bfttic ptvpooot. Tht ntbto/wral ^ctrm vlU'Cotttlimt to 
bo fuodft4 ftt ft i«Vfti of $6p$55»000 to sufport n «iifttiii| PHT«tlMftl ptojoott. . . 
Tht rt^ttftftt for eorftftf otP^ttiiftitiM of |1»7I4|000 Hll toatlmii to ii^pott . 
trololnf of op to 1»400 odoefttioMl fMrtoMol. 

4. Adttlt oducfttiot^ i*" BoitaaUt vitU ft 1974 tttppltAftAtftl for tb# ftChool 
yoftr 1974-75. ftdult odtf^tiott ptctttm »ill bo iaclodod ia • oov Cowlidfttad 
EducfttUa Craatt loti^lotiYa ^rotr«i, 

^« P rowt pravoattoa f Thit pro|r«a U iatludtd ia tha aav CoaaoUdatad 
Iducatloa Croatft Ittlolativt pcotriM. tha fiaaaX yaar 1974 oHiAtiat laval f or- 
tba Dropout prataatiot^ progra* lacladft* oblltfttloaa of foada approprlatai ia 
flteal yaar 1973 (II»50O»0O0) but act rtlaatad for oblU«tioa uatU fioeal yaar 
1974. 

6. gthttic haritaaa atadiaft t* Mo faodt art balaa ra«uattad for tbio activity 
ia fiicai yaar 1975, 
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P4g« 



Ettlmitt 



Cvtnti to Staui fot voUtlooal 
cducitlon ptogran*; 
179 (A) Baale vocational aducaticn 
progr«Aa: 

(1) A&nuaU..., 

V it) Patwiant , 

Subtotal 

Iftt (b) ^ograBi for atudaota 

vtth apecUl oaedi 

183 <c) Cooaunar anJ hOQacMklng 
aducatloo.. 

185 (4> Vork-itudy 

186 (•) Cooparativa t' :K4tion..» » 
188 (I) Stata advUory councila.. 

; (OMlf/.t ;ci»!i>.. 



W Innovatlofti 



(ObU&atlons). 
195* C4raar aducaclon 



196 

199 
301 

*203 

"204. 

205 

206 

207 



208 
210 
212 



Iducittoo paraocmali * 

(a) Taatbar eorpa 

m OtKgt c<iue«tloo paraonoal 

davalopaatiti 

(1) UrVan/m«l « 

(2) Caraar oppovtunl* 

tl 

(3) CatagorUal 

prograo^ 

(4) SxcaptloftAl 

chlldraei 

(5) VotatlOfMl 

educatlM) 

(6) Nav eara^ra in 

adx^eatlon. r 

(7) Hl^ar aducatlon... 

Subtottt«...*... 

Adult adtieAtioQt 

(a> Graata to Stata 

(b) spacial projccti..,. 

(c) Taachar tralnln<( 

5i0> total 



214 Dropout pravanttofl 

(Obllgatlona). 



215 CthQle. harlUga itudlaa. 
TOUl obltgatloaa (baat). 
Total obllgatioaa 



$405i547,000 $ 



'"i;5M'45J 



^405,3A7»O00 



20,000,000 

30,994,000 

7,849,000 
19,500,000 

3,044,000 

j.h}^Am 

38,768,477 
(40,768,477) 



10,000,000 



53,286,000 
7,000»000 
J.WO><X>0 



4,000,000 
(5,500,000) 

2.375>000 



•20,000,000 

-30,994,000 
•7,849,000 

•19,500,000 
*3,044»000 



-33,>68,47;i^ 

+io,ooo,oooS/ 



37,500,000 


57,500,000 




lU 529, 000 


6,355,000 


•5; 174,000 


22,394,000 


1,784,000 


-20,610|000. 


8,399,000 




^8,399,000 


3,907,000 




0,907,000 


11,268,000 




-11,268,006 


286,000 
2.100.000 




-286,000 


^4 $M 







-53,286,000 
.7,000,000 



.4,000,000V 



•2.375.000^^ 



699.707,932 55,639,000 
(703,741. g32) 



-i44,068,93^ 



* 1974 laaa— bcc:}u(i«i» l^^i Ap^voprlatloa u^torationi. Totcl i^tfgttlooa ara 
ahovQ Ifi paraAtti6<;«^A 
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urr>*ov«» fa<v4a U(m fiUt yMfi «>Nia#bU lo fUul y#*f im* tS* ^ 

«q4 I of tbt Vo<«tl&oii E4a««tUci Aet txA tfiiii (tott«i*"i%Ul U*^ i^^ti^^ 

£/ ^ ^nount of $10,000,000 itltl ftovtdo foMho UUUtlo& oft MtU mnAot of . 
cnotr f^uc«tlott laie^nutoA^^MMueirAtioo ptojooti. 

0/ Tho rtdu^tloo of $51|7U.00O* for othot o4ac«tiooAl p«rtocw#l diiwlopai»At . r 
l>fotT«a« rofUott < d«o)iQt in tbo ovor«ll tooohor iborttso 4wi tb« uriBiaotldo 
of • Qunbtt of iptcial ptograiu vHleh h4T« AOco«pUiho4 tKolt b««ie purpOMii^ 

5/ Ko faodi «ro ro<}u«ic«<l for thli tctlvltr to 1^75 iUco th« Authority ovovUpt 
ofchor ^ducttlon •uthoritU* «oa tthjsio btrlttgo itudioi c4ji bo •upporto4 
vitKout futidloi « pmtevUt c«tstorie«1 MthotUy, , 



1974 
«^tliioto 



Other iarviuo..,*, ♦ V. 4»44)»477 

GtAAtJi oubiUioo ona ^ 

toatrlbutloeo»v I .j42*2M*iS4^ 

tout obU«otloo< bjr objAot..^ 703,WliW : 



' or ■ ^ ' 



Total obli^tlOM 03toludin« 
\m opproprtotloft rtttotmoM*^ 69$,3W»m. . ^ $5,W»0a0. ^^^^^^^ 



BEST COPY AVWLABlt 



Authoriilng UgiaUtioft 

^ 1975 

HSiSiMJM 4utboritt4 TM\itat»d 
Vo<attoftal Kducation Act \Mt 

$fttion I0>(b) — l^rofiruis for atudanta vith 

•pe<^i*J ft•f<^«.,,MA•.»^»». $ 60,000,000 

$«eti^n 10^ (a) — Tvtn%r«\ to 0(part««nt of 

Ubor for 6tu<llei on Miiip6v*4 Aacda 5,000,000 

StttUt 1W(»»> — N^tioTwi ii4Yl9or> coudcil *, 

on voeatioruil «<]ae<ition,, i .\ 150^00^' 1/ 

Sntion iOA(b> ^« State ii)*')foty couacDlio... tDdefloitt 

Fart ^ Aaiic vocHlotu* «dueAtloa |>ro«raaa. 504,000^000 

Fart G V^€ at iooai rtaaarch an4 training.,,. 56,000,000 

Pact D ln&ov«ti^Q....,.t.t...s..., I5i000|00^ 

P«tt t: Raiia«ntial aehcoli 60,000,000 o*.^ . 

Part r — ConauBfer ind VottowiVing tducat ion.., 50,000,000 

Part 0 Cooper at Iva a Jueat ion , 7$|000,000 

Part H Worit atody..^, 55,000,000 - 

Part t *^ Curirlculutt dmlop«ane. 10,000»004 * 

8aiitliwmj«h«a Act (Ftr««nant>4,.. 7,16i,45^ ^ ^ — ' 

tlaairotaiy Aikl Secondary Edticatiun Act 4 ^/ 

TitU Vlft, t«ctiofi 611 Conai«ara^ 

«doc«tiOQ.,..» 35,000,000 

Educ^ti^Oft Prof««aiona Davolbptttnt ACti 

Section 504 AttUctins^aHfiad ^araoiU to 

field of adQCation.*, ^4, 2/ ^ . 

Part »*1 ^ TeacK*r coif{>a..M. I...... |/ 37,500,000 

Part C «^ Pallovthip* ^or tc«cbeia «od 

ral«t«d education per aonnet 2/. 

Part b ^« laptoying traUlnf oppokt«nitia4 for 

pereonnel aertini in profratta of aducatlon.. i/ . 1,139,000 

P4rt % — training profraaa for IU4Kir 

«du«etion paraonael.M .,.«,.•,.«,••« ^« r». ^ . , _ 

Part If Trtinlnt tad d«ve4ot««nt prograau 

for voc«tionel oducat ion per«odael»» if ' «v 

Cooperative Ra a ear cb Act i */ 

Career edticetlon. 78,000,000^^ 10,000,000 

Hither Education AaaodseDta of 19>2i 

title X •*« CooMtnlty college* and occupational 
educationi 

Part A Eatabliahaiant ud expanaloo of 

coamunlty colleieai........ » ' 150,000,000 

Part I Oceupation«l education ptografta... 500,000,000 

1/ Author if at ion ia for technical ^alatenca only* 

2/ An Mount of 1450,000,000 ii autfaorited for the Education Profeaaione 
Development Act. 

^ ^975^^^'' ^* ^^^^^ «4u««Ud under •'aaUriaa and ekpeotaa" In fiacel yeer 
^/ Additional atiovnta of ^19;000,000 under the ElMntery 4nd Secondery Education 

approprUtlon and $12,600,000 under the Salariea and Bxpenaaa appropriation 

will he raquaatad under thla authority. 
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H0U9# 


t i 




1965 

i 


$193,^6,000^ _ 


. $aio,:96,ooo 


$2J0, 296,000 


$210,296,000 




339,741,000 


a99,741»000 


324,241,000 


324a»,000 


1967 


^74,961,^ 


573,839,000 


380,289,000 


349,523,000 


IHS 


43^,350,000 


380,350,000 


398,450,000 


362,516,000 


1969 


504.740,000 


443,^1000 


470,066,000 


433,391«0O0 


1970 


487,416,000 


670,553,000 


71?,916,000 


550,344,000 


1971 


598,586,000 


642,086,000 


662,996,000 


4i47j836,004 " 


1972 


621,555,000 


710»685,00Q 


755,055,000 . 


i09,2l6,W 


1973 


713.733,000 


663,461,000 


825,071,000 


.7^h9^,fHH\ 


1974 


638,436,000 


704,935,000- 


763,812,000 


/. ?n,294,ooo.V 


1975 


55,^39,000 1/ 









MOmt in otder to YtfUet coopArcbllity vith th« 1975 citlMU^thU hijit«ry U^S* 
iRCludti tctivitUi trtQifmtd fro« tht •^ropvUtioa for Educ4tt0o*t 
Dvv^lopttiofc , 



1/ Th« Cootrocfl appro^rUUd this momt but lUowod th« (rMldettt to vitbhold 
5 p«rc«ot. Tht r«duc«d amomt $69t^77t,00O*r«irtefOQt« Ui« «M>iAt th* ^ 
Frc«ldtat proi^^i to tllocAUi ■ 

2/ Thli tnoiuit doot not tnelod* StAtt gr«at htndo propoifd to b« taelvdtd in tho 
coiisolld«t«d oducitloa gt«ntt prograat tho ttbU it othorvUo Mo^TtbU* 
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r 

juttieietttdA 

Occu^iUoA4li VocatlPCUlp «&4 Adult Eaucttloa 



lt>5 icxrMift or 



6t«lkt« to $Ut#l for VOtAttOMl 

t4ut«t!oa pro|r«jM; 

(t) MiU vocatUMl eduutlOQ 

(I) Anowl , $405,347|P00 — ^405,W»00O 

(2> r«l««Mi^t 7^61.455 *?T t6^4» 

Sgbtottl 412,^,455 -^-^ *41}»S06,4S5 

<b) PtofrkM for itudcftti vith 

ipaeUl cMiodi 20,000,000 ' — •20,000,000 

(€> Contimir tod ho«li»klng 

3o,$w,f X) ... oo.m.ooo 

W) Vork.itody..... ?,849,<^.0 ... -7,W,000 

(•) Coop«ratlv« •<iucatiofi 19,500,000 ... , *l9450o!oOO 

<l> $Uta 4dyliory councils. 3,044,000 ' ... . -3,044,000 

S«t>totil , 493,895,455 ... . •493,«95,45S 

lQflov«tld(i 38,000.000 ; ... -3^,600,000 

Ucor •durttlott...,. , .ip ♦10,000,000 -flOidOCOOO 

t4u€«tioa porfOQMtr ^li^' 

(•> TMch«r^orp«.......^.., 37,500,000 3n5b0,0OO - 

(»> Othtr «4tic«tt0fi p«rioQxMi { 

<lo¥«lop«»fit..... 59,883,000 M39»0O0 •31.744,000 

Adutttdttcittoii.. 83,288,000 •83|M8,000 

Dropout prmatloo 4,000,000 -4,000,000 

BtbAie WiUgo ttudli 2.375^000 ^2>375^000 

^^'^'^ '"V'^? 698,939,453 55,639.000 -^43,300,455 



^ Boti&Alns with • 1974 luppliMaut for thi 1974.75 •chool ywr, progtAM 
. priyioutly tundad uod«r tha vo«8tlocwil ^t4 tdult «tithorltUt vlll U tbtotbed uodor 
••p«rata coniolldAtid dduedtloa grtot UiltUt&oa to b« trtataltttd to tht 
CoA$ra8t. Thtt ntv lagiiUtlori vlll rdtttveturo thi pr«Mat MOdo of F«d«r8l 
. tupport U vo€«tlocui «duc4tloo and in ftdult «due«tloa. Th« •poelfte ohja^tlvti 
tbiM eoftiOltdAtioot «r* to tiaiplify thi «dttidUtritioo of tht prograftl! to 
iMtui% tht fU«lbili(r of «ehool oUitUU ia tttotfrtf 2oo<l prlorlti«#j tod to 
Allow lot bitttt pltOAUg tod budfttiof by $Uto tod lottl offleitli. If, hovivtr. 
tht Atv ItglilttloA it oot t&tet8d,.futidt for 1975 wljll b« r«^t»«ittd uadot t^Utlot 
tothofitiii. Alto to bo eootoltdtttd, but imdtr cvtv tltMoUry oad tteoodtty 
ItfltUtioo It tht dropout prtvtfttloa progrtti. 
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SMppttx tct a«cAl ym 19>5 u»a«r Occuh^^oaa^i V^^^iOfttl, iod Mult . 
UMftioa AMtoprUtlCtt it ya<tuMt«a to IS5»639,000i $10,000.^ for ww 
tducttlofi, $$,m«000 for •4tieAtl6tt«i p#r»otta*l 4«y«lop»Mt AAd ^^7*500,000 (or . 
t«aeti#Y cotfl* Of th% total aWMAt tnu«it*4 for «duettioftAl p«Tt<>QA«l dAvtlofMat, 
$6,l$5,00d ii 10 cootioot th« urUa/mral rrotr«0 vhlch mlit to l»pfovt 
oppbrtuftttlta for dit*avadtts*<l cbiUttn In thott gtoSTApHlcal *tMt and n«/aA,000 
it for tU cartar opportunity i^rogtM ^iik mmHm diMdYtnlH^d fataoM to vork at 
paraprofaailoMiU la alMaotary and aacoftdary acbool ayataaa and to advai>«a to »ota 
raapooaibU |>oaitioAa througb apaciflcally dtaiioed car^ar laddara« K«t lagialation 
haa baao It^troducad to broadan tba acop# of activltiaa ayaiUbli wd#r tha Taachar 
Corpt* 

Othat aducatlonal paraoDoal davalopwant prottms in tha araaa of aliMantary arvi 
aacondary, voeatiofial, and hifthar aducatien vill oot ba fuodad iQ fiacal yaar 1975. 
Aitbocth aupport for protratta ao<S projecta undar tha Education Proftaaiona davalopi|je .t 
Att ii achidulad to daclina* tha budgat codtinuaa to aupport traitini attivitias for 
tc4chari of tha hand Icappad and biliniual ehildran, and trainins undar titla IV of 
tha Civil lti$htl Act. Thaac accivitlaa ara diacuatad ucidar otbar appropriationa. 
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CtmiU to Sutf tot vocAtlootl tducitloo 
(a) BmIc gtmu to St«tt«i 



1974 1975 lucw oi 

Mat e«tUMtf Decrifii 



j^sini;;;: :::::; - ♦-*o*.»*7.oo<» 



Harmlvt 

Pitt B of th« Votitlonil Edueitlon Act of 19W, «• «fleo<{«<}. iuthoriiii for^ 

witting no|r««i of vojitloMl adgcitloo irSwtlpploglliv ^towiirfo; 
piriooi of iU igti vlth tb« objtctlva of Inmlng that •duculon ^ trtlolca for 

•dvificc««tit throu^liuut tha NttiOf>*a labor fotca, vocational a<lue«tlon prMtaM ara 
dailinad to .att tha occupational tctual or antlclpitid labor d«andt. rSSr.Iy 
b4 uaad fori Stata and local adminlttratlva parao^nal, inttltutlonal lu^tt. 

eounjallnt, training of taach.ra, conitnictlon aidral 
ttodaling of faclUtlai. purchaac of training vatarlali and •<tttlpiiaat, davalonaant 
Of cwrlcula, rMiarch. aod jvaluatlon. forty pgtcant of aadi fluta'a aUotSnt 
ttsat ba aat^ailda for apaclflc purpoaeti (1) 15 Mrctnt for dUadvantaiidi 10 
parcant for handleinpad; and ($) iTparcatit for, p5.t..condaty progJSil g . Jiidi 
iMtchlng la rt<iulra4 on a dollat-fot-dollar baila. «acti#wa 

Plana for fl jcal vtr l^ff 

Hi * iupplawtal for tha achoot yaar 1974-75, thla activity 

»IU ba lacludad in a oev cooaolldatad aducatloo grant latlalatlve sronaa vfaara 
vlu'w "^l^ t "««>lUty lolh: uaa of'JHIJTl l^a 

: 1 5* '® eontlnua projictt and prograaa tuch at thoaa pravloualy 
budgatad for laparataly. ' 

Acco^Uih aanta for fUcal v^fi 1973/1974 

An ••tliutad g,80g,000 attidanta vara anroUad In batlc vocatlooal aducatlon 
progtaaa tn 1973, vlth aatUatad aorollmita of 4,«oa,000 for lacondary. 1,450.000 
for poataacondary and 2,550,000 for adulta. gaco^dar^ anroUmntr^Si tbi in;! 
LSMl 52^ •? WolUant of 3,919,000 ragular^ 72«,000 ^Itadranttgad 

and 151,000 handicappad atudanta. Pott-aacondary anrollaanta Includad 1.234.000 
ra^lar, 135,000 dlMdvantagad. and 79,000 handliappad ttudanta. Adult prog^aw 

w!sS6'h::d?:ij;:^itr^^^^ aiMdv-ntajaraS* • 

Tliraa bundtad and tan r««odalad and n«ir Inatltutlona wara conlttad or con- 
it rue tad .cro; a tha country. Tba Appalachian tagUwal Co«aatlon(AJlC), In 
lOO^T h"*** vocational and tacbnScal Education prograiaa, Inltlatad 
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m xm, Httr^u t^Mii via u ^9ai$A to ttAt«« $m outirUg «r«M feo 

7ii*M4tetOfl 273 we4 vooitiooil #ebooU vlU b# co«i(r\t<t*a ot r«M4ot«<i« 

Durltit thl# Mv^Ml* vill b« t^t«€t4 eti t%« lunbtt 4oT«lo9Mit of 

initMceiocul |^rogr«mi $qA itrvicot tliit WU onm« c(i«t.«tui«oto opoo eoi^lotlAt 
thifi progr«gM. vtU bo qti^Ultoi (or «ifploy«oat»«fta th^ld tHty 4o9Uo . thoy iriU 
olfo bo ollfi^l*^ '^^t^^ trtfi<ii«i im orooA too^ioe to o4vooeo<l. owpt^tfyM^* to 
h^lf «eco«rUfAr tblt |ool| o tyotMi lor idootilt««tiOtt ol dot* Oft ttov oM roviood 
eurrlettluM (uldo* «6d othor MtorUli vlU bo dovtlo^ tod tblo d«|o dUooiiiootod 
to tVo 6tatoo 00 tMt oducottoodl protrOM too bo rottruoturod orogAd o oo** 
profvohoiro €«roor doirftopMt tfitum loolwriog ostoAtlvo eoMMitXt id4oltrlali 
iOd bualooi* lavolriaoot« thU MMtf irill ineor^ato tbo oicpofidod u«o aI« ^ 
eooporativo oduoation vlth i^arcieuUr oi^«U oo Ottrrioutuai dovoIopMint to Mtt 
tho no ado ol attidoAta item tho vorioua laioority itou^i^ 

Tooboieol oaalotooeo vill bo providod by tW coDttol ood ro^looat Ollloo o| . 
Education potaoQool to o miaimm ol 10 dtotOo to taoiit in i^provod ttWifitiit >■>. 
Olid ovoluot ion procodoroa lor dollrory ol oorficONO to tbo otudostt tbroofh tbo 
local odMOOCloo ofaneUot 



1975 



Dtcrtiit 



GriAti to Stitfi tot iroeitlonal 

HucAtloni 

(b) Ptoftna ior »tu^ctvta vlth 
ipeclai ncidi. . .»«..».».. 



$20»000»000 



$«etioa 102(b) of tha Vocatlooal £dMCatlOQ Act of 19jS3| u aaeadadi 
provld«i luppott for pr«AraM aad i#rvltii for p^raooi vho «r« &ot able to luccted 
In rcguUr vqcatloiuil prograiui b«C4iaa of poor ac4<i««ic backgtouadii lack of 
iBotivatlOQ^ and dapraaalna •nvlrocui^atal factoti. Pt6$rM are eoftCatvtrated vlthln 
the Statea in areaa vhere there la high youth ime«ploy«iat atkd athool dropouta* 
Special aarvicee and ptogttae ere provided theae dlaadVAataged etudeote to eocourefte 
thea to at^y In achool and to etqulre the ee^deoUc AOd otcupetlonal akllla needed 
for euceaaaful cmployttent vhen they Iceve achool or pureue their career ptepatetlon* 
Theae funda ere la addition to the 15 percent eva liable under the be ale grant a to 
Statee provided vnder Section 102(e) of the Act vhlch «uat he uted for thia tiiM 
purpoae« PorauU grant e ere Made to the Sutea baaed on population by age grovtpa 
end per cai>it4 incooe. No aatching ia required. 



Plane for fieeel yei^r 1975 

Beginning vith a IW auppleaentel for the achool ye er 197^<»75« thia activity 
vill ha Included in a new coniolldeted educetion grant leglalatlve prograavhere 
Sta tei end local itUe viXt have a greater flexibility in the tiee of Federel funda 
and vlll he ahle to continue project a and progratu auch aa thOaa previoualy hudgetid 
for eeperatelyt 



Accogipllahfteftte for f iecel yearj 1$7V74 

An eitlAated 217%000 atudcnta Ware reached in fiacal ytat 197}» e auhataAtial . 
increase over tt\e projected enrollment for this period* Emphaali vas placed on 
individually a^rvlog oech atudent to help overcome hia apeciffe handicap* Kany of 
theae student a vera integrated Into the regular vocational education prograna, 
Staff training vorkahope and inatitutee helped to atnaitise all faculty to the . 
apeciel proble&a of atudenta exposed to edverae aocioeconottlC) cultural ^ add 
environmenCal factora* 

Coordinated af forte have been oade vlth other educetional and aoclal agency 
reaourcea to provide each atudent the totel aupportlve aervicea vhich he »l^t nead 
in order to succeed in hia vocational education prograa. Included in theae aervicea 
are reaedlel vork, individual schedulingi Medical attention and apeciel counaellng^ 

Theae fundi were concentrated tn araaa of tha $tatei vhete It vea difCUult to 
get local Matching or where Stete inatitutlona vara acceaslble. State correctional 
inatitutlona jointly planned and implemented couraae for the Innatea. >fc>blla^nU# 
were pvitchaaed by the Stetea and aent to both rural and urban erees for ahort-ter« 
intenalve ikiU devalopoent prograi&a* 

It is expected thet funds eppropriated for thia activity for fiacal year 1974 
will permit enrollment of 234^000 ecadealcelly disadvantaged atudenta in apecial 
prograas deal^ed to provide than the ecedealc and occupational skiUa needed for 
auccesaful e«ploy«wnt and further career preparatiooa. Guidalinea and direction 
vill be provided Stetee in developing and la^leBanting progTaaS vhich ylll help to 
identify end recruit atudenta vlth apeciel fteade. This vill include making avail- 
able to Statea and local dlatricta the results of research flndinge conducted under 
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Ui« tMturcli cott^oMQti of VocattdMl IduUtlon Att. rint&ciii $M M&poMt 
r«tootcM viU U ni<l« MllabU to Umi 8t4U» U MUt th«« ttt d«v#toi^ittg 4«U 
reutml i^yttum to UciUUU tK« pUftmag W ovAlttAtiOA ol<tK«M %pUUl ^o- 
tr«M. 8Ut«a vlU ipcmior if«tk«hop« MtioM to fa«iltArii« thoM eoMtmd 
vtth dcvolopMta in thla mm. SpftoUl Mpbuii will bo plu^4 o« MtoMiahtni 
6o^ff<liiut«d rtctultmat, pUc#Mot| tad foltoir^tip a^^tlvttici vith Oth«r federal, 
StatOi ani lo«al «s*R€iaa.ai MtW «a vith tht boaioila tommmitf for utcar 
aavalo^Miit* ?to%rim vlU uttlito tha cooparativo a^ueatloft tockcapt vhata 
«pplieabl«« v Xa a44lttoA| Ucal adiool dlatttala will apoao^ praaotrvleo attd 
lAaacvlco auff davalopaMat tctivitUo fo« paraoooal. 
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1974 1975 Inereaie ot 



Cmtt to Stitet ict vo«ition«l 

U) Ci'^AidBier til-! hocKuakln^ 

eda.:*t*Jii $30,09<i,OOO — $-30,994,000 



?Urftlv< 



fun F oi tUa VocaCiOQil E<]uC4tioo Act 6t 1963» •» AModcd, pt<rti6^9 
graata to sutei for educatlcriil pt >graM whLch priptre youthi «dglti for the 
toU of hoMoiAXcr ftii<f v*e^ and for aacilUry actvlc^a aucK aa tcadiat 

tratnins uniS a^spcxvislon, curt leu Ivia dovclopMoti prograft avalu4tloft, apecUl 
dcnooitratlof) ana cxperiaenUl ptograuM^ purch^aa of a^tpoenti a&d Stato cddlfita* 
cratloQ and U«d«rahlp, Yn>ith 1a aacon^y. achoolai yoo&g adult* In poataacoodaty 
abhoola an4 oldar adult* , tr. eluding tha eldarlyi throughout the Hat Ion at* aarvtd 
with thaaa prc^graiM, forttula granta ata «llo««t«d tc the Statea lot pco^t««a la ^ 
conavMcr and hoMiaaldixg «ifocatloti« Sutaa cuat uae at laaat OQa*thlrd of tha 
Fadtral fuoda allottad in *coQOttlcally dcpraaaad arega or araaa vith hle^ vatea of ' 
unaaiploynafit^ ^tfty poroeat nat^tng la raqulred axcapt ^ata tt«tchl6g 1# 90 par- 
ccDt Fedaral and 10 p«rcc^t Stat* and local in acoooKlcally daptcaaad araaa. 



Piaaa for f U94I taat 

Baginolng vlth a 1974 anpplaMatal for tha achool year 1974*>75| thla activity 
vlU h# included in 4 nea conaolldatad a^CAtloo graot laglalatlva prograa vhara 
Statea and Iccalltlea vill h«va « graatar fltxtbllity in tha uaa of federal funda 
and vlll be able to continue pro ja eta an^ progr««a auch M thoae pravloualy 
budgeted for aeparatelyi 



Total enrollMnt In FY 1973 reached 3,333«00O« there haa been an lncr««ae of 
about 50 percent In conauaaer and hoMaaklng entollnai^t aloce the laglalatioo vm 
paated in 1968. In flac«l year 1973 alocke, over 500.000 youth gained laadetahip 
aklUa and enriched leamlnga through ned^rahip in the future UoMMhera of 
AmtIc*. ?oatft«toadaty enxoUtwnta incteaaad itOtt 291 to )3,000 and the nunber ol 
, diaadvanUged youth ana Adulta la conauaar and hoMaaktog aduc4tloa cluael 
Increeaed fro« IS, 500 to 710,000 «rvet a.thce« y«u: period. Many UbdUa, ftigtanti 
Spattlah*AAerlc«n, Inner city and hatd*to*reach fattiltea vera aatved. Teacher 
co«petenelea In all Su tea Mte Improved fchrou^ inititutea, vorkahopa. State and/ 
or dlatvict conferencea, and tejlonal Matlnga apooaOr^d by the 0f{lc« of Kducttlon. 
Technical aaalat«nce vaa provided by the Federel ataff to State laadera and teacher 
educator a through indlvlduallted *aalet«nce, regional conference a, and tean vlaita 
to Statea aa a part of a total review of vocational education. 

It la anticipated that in flacal year 1974, Federal funda will provide 
opportunltlaa for youth and a<!ulta to participate in ptograaa dealgned to provide 
then with cooAuaer, sMUiageaent an<S life akllla needed for their future aa dual role 
hooeoakera and wage earner a. Of the toul anrollMnt, 2,600,000 aecondary, 35,000 
poataecondary, and 1,000,000 «dulc atudenta irlll be aarvad. tnatruction in conauaer 
education, c^ild cate/devalop«ent hone Mutgeaettt, and the developoMnt of peraonal 
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g3U fAttily U(« tVllii vill Ailov i^tlci^u to Uc4>m ttort t«p!oy«t>U. rmh«t 
•duutt^ •tid cuxt leg turn d«v«to{Meat iriii contidiM to b« ttftfttt^^ne^. TecKnicAl 
t8ii«t«Ae« vili be ttA4« Avtlltble to $Uti «&<l ioe«l ptrtoAiiil in igtplenftQUn^ 
cocuuA&r tAd ho*BMJ((n8 ^ri>gr««ui At i pArt of thA totAl 4Av«lop«ttikt of vATAAt 
Ada€Ation« ThAiA ^ro^rAflA vllt ptovtdA CArAAr opporCimltiAA for youth Afid AdaltA 
In iticK KufAa AArvicAi fUMi aa etiiU CAtAi tAfA of thA AiaArty^ cooitwAr lAtvicAi 
And lood itrviccAt 

At lAAtt ofiA^thlrd of thA fundi AVAlUhU for thi* Activity viU bo uAod to 

ArAM of htgh MAAiiployVAAt. SpAOlAl AffOTtA IfiU bA Ot^lo tO lOAOTpOVAtA iaOOVAtlVA 
ApK^AchAt Mftlng OOOAUttAr Add hOMAktfkl OAAdi in th^'AA AtAAl, 
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1974 


« 1975 Increafc or 




Bait 


Estimate Dacreaia 


Grant* to States for vocationil 






education: 













rrotraa Pvrpoae 

^art H of tha Vocatlofltl education Aet of Xi$i, at ajaafuted, author i«ea grant a 
to Statea for vork*atudy progrAoi vhlcb are aaaisnad to aaatat economically dli^ 
advarta$ed full-tUa vocational education atudtnta^ aged 15*20» to te«ain in 
ichool by providing part*tlM eaiplpyiBent vlth public etiplpyara auch hoapitala 
and State and local tovernment aganciea/ Stataa era required to give prefarertcaj 
in funding to achoola aarvlng cot^ounitiea yf^H large Quab«r a of youth who have 
dropped out of tchoot or are unevploye<. PotttuU gr«nta ere mde to the States 
fox the davelOp««nt 9nd kdnlnlstretion of the progre« fCTveovfiensetion of 
students by the locsl educationel egency or other public aganciee or ipetltutioos, 
Hitching is 60 percent Pedcrsl shd 20 percent Stete #Q.d locel. 

flitis for fiscal veer 1975 

. Beginning vith a 1974 supplemeotel for the school yesr 1974-75i this sctivlty 
vlli bo included in e ncv coneoUdeted educetion grant legisletive progrea vhcre 
Ststcs end locelitiee will heve e areeter flexibility in the use of Pederel fundi 
end vlU be eblo to conti/mt projects end pro^rotts auch ae those prevlouely 
budgeted for seperetely* > 



AccottOliehmente for fiecel year a 197^/19H 

In 1973, 33,000 vocationel educstlon students benefitted from perticlpetlon 
in thie progrefli, There vere Increaeed ef forte to reech the econotalcelly die* 
edvanteged student snd further reduce the nuiid>er of dropoute end to directly re« 
late to the national goete of career educetion. A eignificent contribution to 
these goala was made by providing finsnclel saaistence to theee diaadvantaged 
peraons vhile they were preparing for e lurketeble eVilti Approximately 75 per* 
cent of the fvnde were expended in areea vith ^tgh ritea of school dropoute, 

A totel Of 36,000 econoeitcelty dleedvantaged vocetlonel education atudente 
ere expected to be enrolled in vork*atudy programs in 1974. Thie vlll contribute 
significently to e reduction In the number Of echool dropoute. These progrems 
will provide atudente flnanclel incentive to remain in echool at leeet long 
enough to complete e program of occupetlonel training leading to gainful 
employment* In addition to providing flnenclel aaslitance to those atudente who 
would leave echool for economic reesonei work»atudy programs will be ueed to 
Implement the objectivea of career educetion alnce pertlclpetlng atudente vlll 
be able to complete a program of atudlea qualifying them for e«f loyment« 
Technlcel eaalatence will be provided the Stetea in evaluating Individual work-*' ^ 
atudy programs with speciel emphaale on extending involvement Into new and 
emerging oc cup tt lone* ^ 
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19/4 


1975 


tnctw Of 


CUhti to Statai for voc«tiOQil 














$•19,500,000 


K_nfitly« 



Firt C of VocitLoAil Education Act of •■ totodcd, lupporti firogtiM 

of toop«ritiv« tducation vhtch lavolv« irran|MBU bttv«tn ichoots and •«vloy«r>i 
tnibUns itudanti to racaiv^ p«rt*tlM vocttloi^tl tducttion Irtitmctlon In ^h* *^ 
•chool ind on*thi«job trtlAln^ through pttfttM MpldyMt; Priwrlty ii fiv^n to 
•rta» vhtire th«r« art hlfh x$U$ of itudtot dtopouti ind youth un«Mploymkit. 
Stud#nt« in «K>it ttMit u l( y^tt of tgi to Mrtlclpit« lod Ar« th« 
tnploy«r/iith«r • •titutory ttlAlM viga or « ■tudcnt«ti«i^n*t nu «iiUbUa1i«d W 
Oeparc«€nt of Ubor vagulitlon. t^mU trtntt ttt Mdt^to th* StaUl for . 
flntoelil Militinct for ptnonntl to coordin4t« €00{>^Vtlv« progrtMt td p^ovldt 
Inttructlon r$Utt6 to vork titp^rttoci; to v%Uphut$% ««ploy«r* for c4rt«|n coitai ^ 
ind to piy coin for c«ttiln •ttvlcti to itudtnti. Ko Cedent fundi piid- 
dlrtctly to the itudentt for thilr vork. Co«ip«of«tlOn dui then for th«lr p«tLo4 
Of Ofl*thi*iob triinlng ii pild by th« tfiyley«r. Etdcril fundi nty b« ui«d for all 
or p«rt of ■ $titt*i cxpondltur* for progtm ■uthorle«d ind ipproved undtr thia 
pirt. 

FUni for fUcil vttr t9;S ^ 

8«tinntn« vlth ■ 1974 tupplcMntil for th« ichool y«ar 1974-75| tMa ■ctlvity 
vilt lnetud«d in ■ nev conioUdittd *ducitlon grant Ugttlatlvi progran vherc 
Sdtti and locilltiei vill hiv« ■ gr«it«r flexibility In the use of Federel fundi 
end vill be eble to continue projeete end progreoMr each «i thoee prevl^ely 
budgeted for eeperetely^ 

AcCQe»liehe>enti for fiecel yeea 1973/19)4 

The fiMl year 1972 enrollaeot in cpoperetive edueetion progreise vee 12d,000. 
Thle repreeente en incteeie of 9,100 over the previoue fiecel yeer. About 60 per* 
cent of the fundd vere eetimeted to hm been expended in ereee deeigneted by the 
Stetee ee hevlng hi^h retee of echoot dropOute end youth unenploynentp Ae One of 
the vehiclee for Uaplenenting cereer educetion» cooperetive vocetionel education 
progreoe continued to expend in epecific fielde of vork, eueh ee atfrketing die- 
tributiooi bueidece end office occupetione^ end heelth occupetione. 

During fiecel yeer 1974, ebout 147,000 etudente vill be enrolled in coopere* 
tive edueetion progrewe et en eetlneted ehered redere1/$Ute coet of $285,00 per 
etudent* Theee etudente viU be given opportunitiee to coi^ine echool Instruct ion 
end vork experience vhlch vill prepere the* to under t eke further edueetion end 
t reining or to enter inCd gainful MpZoynent* Zn eddit loa, en eetlneted 600 pre- 
eerviee end 1,600 ineervice teecher»coordinetore vill be treined in aethodoioglee 
end curriculutt development ee veil ee guidence end couneeling eo t hit they iiiU b« 
better eMe to provide the etudente Mxiautt eervicee. ^^'v^^ ^^-^ 

gt*t«e will eofttUM to glT* priority to aroeg of bf^ retee of echooi 
dropouti dod youth uM^loyMt by Minteialng end itMtblling SO porcoot of their 
ellotetion uodor thle ietlTlty In euch ereee* tn eddUloo» Stetee vill utiliee 
the expetionee geiood through eooperetlve erreng^eate tn li^leaiefttlnt cereer 
•ducetleo vlth epoeUl e^heeie on developing curriculupe vhlch heve oxploretlon 
objettlvgep. 



• 
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»4fa* 


1975 to^raata ot 
Ettlnita Dtctaaaa 


Grinta Stttta tot vocitional 
aducatloo: 






<f> Stata Advliot7 Council! 


»t«i$3|044,0O0 




lUrrativ« 



to advtaa Stata Boarda of Vocatloeal Education oq tha davalo^ntQt and ad- 
^ ttlQtaUation of Stata plaoa and adviia tha StAta afaftcy.on tKa adaaiiiatratto<» of 

Noctu^Mtjiwal ft^ucatlM, arraltMt* vocational ^^c»tlccr|:fHriaad, aamcM 
l^tivfttti, pubUah and dlatrtbuta tht raaotta of th«ir< ovaliuliooa] tnd prapara 
aod yubtttt an avaluattoo roport .on tha vocational ^^ci^ion prograaiarfifHefOv- 
aod activttiaa caxrtad out duct ng tha raar. SoctlOfi lOA(b) of (ha V^ationilt 
Education Act raquirat aacK Stata to aatajbliah a Stato A^iaory CoMncil iit^dar . 
for thA Stata to Totaiva a undajr TitU 1 of tH htU Th^ CooAiaaiot^^^ ia 

^ atithoricad to pay to aach Stato tdviaory cow it aft aiB0»mt oqual to,tha payca^ r 
of tho Stata'i allotMot, hut not to axcaad^lSO^OOO n6t bt lM«.thimv^$0,ftOO 
carry out ita functiona, Tha Stat* adviaory counctla ahall alao p«rfor9i,fvS)ctio^a 
vith raapatt to occupational aducatton. 

Plana [for f ileal yaar W5 
\ ] • , ■ ^ 

Ngi^ttins vith a 1^74 lupptaMontal for tha acbool yjiar l974W5|^hia activity 
vill ba Includad in a nay conaoll4Atad education grant lagialativ* pro|irap vhara 
Statca and localltiaa vill b«va « ataatwt flaslbility in tha uac of radaral funda 
and vill bo abla to continuo projacta and prograM auch a a thopa pravipualy . 
budgatad for aap4catcly» . 



Accoiaoltahgaata for fiacol vaar l973/»74 

ItL 197) and 1974 tbt Stata advlaory council a frooi all 56 Stataa and 
Tarritoriaa aubvittcd roporta of avaluation cfforta of Stata vocational a^ucAtion 
protrasa. Th« Stcta advlaory counclla iocroaaad tbair participation in tha do* 
vaiop«wot and a<kdnlatration of tha Stata plana. . Soam Ooundla cootractad for 
Indcpondoot a valuation atudlaa. 



* Bxclu^a 1973 approprlttlon raatoratlon. 
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T57I 1975 InctMit or 



H«tf cv«r4 $ Li709,600 $ •1,709,600 

)loQ-c<Mi|^tlA$ coot lQa«t ion U»29O^400 •U>^90>400 

touX « 16j000|000 »16|000|000 

Fort D of thi Vo«itloQot SdutotlOA Act outhorltta |r4nti to tho Stotoi to 
• ttnuUto Aod 4oo»tt4trot« oov vtyo to eronto « brl4|% bttvooft «chool aod onralttf • 
llvtflA lor vouAR p«oplit PtogruM mtt bo diroctod to tho Job propotttlOd ikoodo 
of thoio vho oad tholr oducAtloo «t or boforo cooiplttloQ of tho liCoodAty 
Uvtti or.irtio oro in^ (otttocoodMy voc4tloo*l ptotr«ai| And for oxo«oliry oAd 
innovativo progroM or ptojocti vhlch tr* doiitA«d to btoAdoh occupAtiodAl 
#^imiOD« i4d op^o^(^Uiaf lot youthti j)*rtletitairty di»«dv^t««od youthi^ 
itad to Mrvo M ttodoti foe uio Id voootlooal oduc^tloo pcogroMi fifty porcont 
of Mdi 6t«to*« ftllotttont ia for ttoo by tho Stoto Board for Vocatlooal Bdocttioo^ 
and r^aafftjiij fifty 'p«teMt U wtet^ by tho CooMiarlOMr of > ^ 
BdutotiOQ for pirojtet |t«ata ot oootvacta irithlft tho Stata. Aot- ii«ovid0i ; 
tlvit fvoda raaomd by tbo CoaM^. aiooar ah«U r««*iQ availabla uatll >^^n4od 
and tba ^oMufiti milabla to auto Boatda abalL b« avatiabia for oblitatloo for 
tvo fla04l y««ra« Ho Mtohlng ia ra^irod, - 

Plana for ftacil vaaif 1975 

8aStnAtA| with a 1974 aupplaaaaul for tha acho^l ya^t 1974-75 1 thl« activity 
vlll ba includad ii^ a 6ttf cooaolldatad aducatloa trant lag lata tlva progratt vhar4 
StAtaa abd localittaa ulll htva a graatar llaxlblUty In tha uaa of Fadaral funda 
and Mill ba abla to cootlaua projacta aod programa auch a a thoaa pravloualy - 
budgatad for laparataly. 



Accoyliahainta for flacal yaara 197 3/ 1974 

Hko r^arally^adalQlatarad Part D futvda to flacal yaar 1973 and flacal yaar 
1974 Mra uaad to Uooch or ccntinua a total of 61 projacta vblcb vara daalgnad to 
doMftatrata iaprovad tyatotta for tha occupational devalopttant| tha prapar^tloo aod 
tha ptacoMftt of yotJAg paopla anrollad In Klodargartan through grada 14, f>a«oa* 
atratloo projactr vara oporatlooal durlns thaaa yaara In oach of tha 5^ Stitaa $td 
tartltorloa. tho oav round of thraa-yaar projacta bagun in flacal yaar. 1973 vat 
abla to build OA tha prior axparlanca of an Initial round of thtaa-yaar projacti 
vhicb vara covplatad vith flacal yaor 1972 funding, and to MVa uao of currlcutua, 
inik rue t long 1 amtarlala, and Inaarvlca training pAckagaa which aaargod fro« 
curriculuft afforta uodar Part i of tha Vocgtlonai Education Act* Thia prior 
axparianco and coaplatad davatopMnUl vork paf»ittad projacta in fiacal ya^r 1973 
and f lac«l yaar 1974 to coocantrata on probla* araaa auch a a tha Junior high ond 
aanior high Okploration and praparation aagMnta aa v«U aa on iaiprovad ^ata«t of 
occupational guldanca, counaalingi and plact«Mnt« 

tha Stata»Ad«lniatarad Part D funda aarvad to rainforco tha fadacally-adainia- 
tarad afforta in fiacal yagr 1973 and fiac«l yaar 1974« Xn fiac«l yaar 1973, 
tachnicAl aaiiatanca waa provldad tha Stata Boarda of Vocational Education to 
naaiat tha* in uaing thair portion of tha Part D funding to facilitgta dtata*vi4« 
iapla«antition of occupational davalopMnt, praparatloo and placaaant prograaa. 
tha Sutaa collactivaly fundad noro than 200 projacta tailorad to lotll naada and 
conditiona, Thia nay thraa^yaar cycla of dattooattation activitUa involvad 
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MitnKtufUi tU lte«tt of tha •duutlooAl pcogrM ioimH ottu|>AtlPa*l a«vtlpi>«*at 
Ift CftltMUt«4 K-14 te^o^nc^ tod viU Ucilitttt hkSct lnitltutl<m«\ ttforw In 
tha Mblte •chooU in th* UnltW Staut. Xn fitctl yt%t im, th« staua agetn, 
with UchAic«l •Mlitfiiet, eontiJkut^ to um tUix t^rtion of tht ftt 1> fuodiat to 
•pr««d coofWMBU of tht K'U oecuHtlOMt dtVtlopMnt and prtptrttioti mU%U to ° 
other tcbool dlttrlcti throughout ttch Stata, vlth tpproprUta revUiooi •t4 
»s>amc4tloot to Mtt vtryiA« loca eoodtttooa tnd atadt^ Kaiy Stattt hivt •IrMdy 
OtabiU(i«d flt<e««Uyil eoorditiitloa for tht dtvtlopoint •t^ IntuiUtloa of 
•nuutattd K-U o«c«patlooil davtUpcMat tod pttptrttlon ptO|rM, •«» utiiig: 
thalf^patt 0 fgoda, •lofif vlth dth#» rtooMrett^ in • pXaoMd cad •yat*Mi!U ptogr** 
for tho furthtr d«valoptteatj raflnmnti ^od dlffuiloa of thl» typ« of tducttlod^ 



Smpp !• t tt t ji ty Pat » > 



meal yaar 1974 




Ho> Pro ia eta 
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" ^ r?73 Inttttf or 

tAfMVitlOOi 

(b) CuttleuluH Oeir«lopo«ttti 

Hciv tw»*ii $3,260,000 $O»U0,006 

Moa-coos^tle* coot Inuat loot 740,000 *740.OOO 

Totil..«. 4,000.000 *4,000»000 



Marratlva 

ttOiraa pyrpota 

Part I ot tha Vocatlofuil Education Act of 1963 authorliaa tha CowlitlOMr to 
naka iraota or contracta ylth collagaa and uolvaraltlaa, $tata boirda» and othar 
public or oOQproflt privata agaoclaa aod loatitutlotia for currlculun davalopmant In 
vocatlooal aod tachalcal adQtatloo. Ho MtchlAs funda ara raqulra^* 

tlia currlculua davaloptia&C proiraa provldaa for th« davatopotaot, taatlng, and 
dtiitalnatloA of vocatlooal aducatloft cutrlculu« Matariala for uaa In taachios 
oecupAt looal aubjacta, iacludin^ curricula for omt and chaoglos occupaciooai 
Italdt, aod vocmtlooal tcachir aduc4tloOi It furthar provldaa fori da^alo^lng 
atandarda for currlculu* dav^lop^tiaC In all occupaUooal flalda; Co6^dltvAtidg tha 
afforta Of tha Stataa vlth rifpact to currUulua davalopoant and cunagaoMnt; 
•urvaylng curricula matarlala ptoducad by othar aganelaa; avtluatlog vocational* 
tachnlcal aducatloA currlculuoi MtarUta; aod tralolQ| paraonoal in currlculuM 
davalopoant* 

flaaa for fiacal wr 1975 * 

BagltiAlng vlth a 1974 aupplaMotal for tha achool year I974«75p thla activity 
ttlll ba Ucludad 1& a oav conaoUdated aducatloo grant laglalatlva pcograa vhara 
Stataa and localltlaa vlll hava g graatar flaxlblllty lo tha uaa of Padaral funda 
and will ba abla to cootlnua proJ«cta «nd progtaM auch 4a thoaa pravloualy 
budgatad for aaparataly. 



Accoflpllahaenta for flacal yaara 1973/1974 

to flacal yaar 1973, 29 projacta vera avardad In tha following «aJor 
catagoriaa: ' 

(1) Currlcolua and c«taar jducatloo dlaaa«ltuitlOn i Six projacta vara 
aupporttd vlth $75,000 for tha dlaaa«lMtlOQ of caraar aducatloo 
currlculua MatarUla and aavan llatlnga of vocatlontl ctirrlculu« 
■atariala davalopad by and avallabla froa tha virioua Sutai. 

(2) Poataacoodary curylcultai dava lopwa ft t and avalvrttloo t Siit continuation 
projacta vata aupportad vlth ^824, ISO In tha tachno logical flalda of 
nuclaar-Mdlcal, laaar and alactro*optlcal> blo-^«adlcat» alactro- 
Mchaolc«l» concrata, and alUad haaltht 

(3) Currlculu* laboratortaa and coordination of Curilculuw afforta i TVo 
Stata ciirrlCulua laboratoriaa vara funded totaling ^360,000 , ooa ^ 
tha Northvaat and ooa in tha gaatarn aactloo of tha Onltad Stataa; 
thua, vlth tha flva laboratorlaa fundad tha pravloua yaar, coMplatlag 
tha covaraga of all tha Stataa^ 

(4> Occupational cluatar davalopaant> a valuation, and ta at Inn Tan 

projacta yata fundad vlth 92p 237,930 « Tbraa of thata projacta ralata 
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to tha Vuilo<M 9aA offict cluitir^ om to tha Mrkafclnf and 
dittrlbutiOA cluatari ono to tho oxtieuUtloa of f iva .pravloualy 
fuAdad ctuatara Uom tocondaty to ^ata^cooaary, and tha taatiog 
and aviluatioA of ftva pravloualy davttopad cluatara* 

Caraar adu<f ttOfl ^wpricolv* d^wi^pnitii^t riva projaett vara fuodcd 
with 9S02»920 tncliidlb$ tfca public4tio(k Of A apaeUl Uaua of ^ 
Aaathatlc Rducaiioo, tha product of « projacfc aiitad at tha davalop*^ 
MAt of luldaltoaa for caraar addutloo in tha artaj a avrvay of 
araar adocatlon program by tba Ohial SUta School Olftcara • 
AaaocUtlon vlth tha davaUpcMt of plaoa for thair auppert •nA 
•ttietk with i^aapact to thatr;cola in earaar a4u<attOQ) and, 
cuTtlc^tutt sodMlaa for Mlvidoilitad ln%t«nKtl<m in laUttad artfta* 

A total of ao projacta vara fvndad to f iatal yaar 1974, thaaa proja^ta p^o« 
vUad for tha davalopMftt of mrltuU U tba occupational cUatari ol paraonal 
aarvttaa, racraattoo ar^ bolplutlty, cOrtau«ar and bolMiktair add ai^lna iiiaaeaa* 
Provlaton vaa Mda for c^tlnuattoa of ctartltuVvA div«lopMtkt Ia tha .thr«4 cachAt^ 
cal ataii of n<^elm*«idltat» Vlo-tMditai, M laiar*optU%l tachn^Wi Aidi- 
ttoiUUyi a contract vaa aimrdad for davaloMont of CuttlcuU fd^fparaUgal- - ^ 
occupattooa. A oair tbruit m fiacal yaar 1974 coocafbad tba ndapfcion inTdaVal^^ 
Mnt of curricula for dalUvry through a aariaa of for tratnlfig vU " 
taUviaton io a cora of fcoovt^gae In tha public aarv tea i oeib^tiobat cttintt. 

tdrgit gtoup, ia adulta daMring tratnlog 6r uj^^i^adUi lA tbia itaa, t*o new 
pto3acta »ar» JiiBdtd roT furpoaa of ithpXppXtik ptHtw foir traloibg apHiallat 
co^tahanaivaly in all aapacta of curttcutua davafo^bf , $^laa^6t«1l fuMa v«r# 
provided fiva of tha aavan $tata currlcHlm cantara to aupport' thalr ^Ir ift a^ • 
caraar adueakion cvrriculutt MtarUla diaaaftiiMtioti affott. ihaa^l^cadtara'and tvo 
othar currlctsliM cantara fuodad in fiacal yoar 1975 forai a natiooal natv^xk ol " - 
curriculMi cootdioatioa which, throogh tta lliftkagai, fa eilttataa diaaaiaiiatUa and 
diffnaloQ ol curricalim producta^ Alao, two projacta ifata landad a taad at W ting 
cgraar aducatioo naada of $paAtab«apaabtng Kigrant yootb^'gr*4«a K»d, And tndidn 
yoiith^gradaa 7*9# 



* Excludaa. 1973 appropriation raatoratioo. 
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19H 



In<K4ii« or 



<«) RitMrch « OriAtt to SUtMt 
$m. mnti 



, $U|^97,000 



^5.603. OOP 



Total 



18»000«000 



-U>000|000 



ftotxm pyt^oM 

Uxt C o( thi Vo«4tiooal Idvfcatloo Att of 1>63« i« M»Dd«a« authoritfa irtnti 
And coQttacti (ot rfmrch} (or tralntos progtMi to faallUrlK« p«r«onntl vith 
raiMrch raaulti tod ptoductil 4«v«lopM&til| •xparlMiittl, or pilot protr«tt4 
4«*ls&td tc mn th« •yci%l vocAtlootl oo#d« ct youthti •0p«claily aiMdvaotagad 
youthlj dMOQitratl0:k aod dlaiMlnitloa projacta^ %tA to aupport tha oattbllahMnt 
. »it4 oparAtlon of 8t«ta Raiaarch Cootdlottlng Unlta. ?unda ara allocAtad to tha 
SUtaa oa tha Uala of th« fonuU praacrtUd In Htt A of tha Att* fifty par<ant 
la alloeatad for uaa by tho Stata BOftrda of Vooation*^ EduC«tloft «od t>)a roMlnUg 
50 porcatit la raaarvad by tha CoiiailaaloAat of Edutttloa for d tract ritdaral 
grtota and cofitracta. Hatching raquiraoiDta c4ll for 75 parcant fadtral and 25 
poT^aqt ^tata fuodieg for tha oparattoo of th* SaaMrch CoordiMtiAg Unita, aa4 
^0 parcaQt radaral and 10 parcaot Sttta lod local funding for Stata-adnlAiatarad 
roaoArch and davalopnant proiacfca. No natch Lng ia atipulatad for fUnda raaarvad 
by tha U,S« Coantaalon^r of Education; ttovavari coat-aharing la rtquirtd« 

plana fo^ fia^al ytar 1^75 

Btglnning vith a 197A aupplaoanul for tha achool y«ar 197A'73, thia activity 
will ba Ucludad in a naw conaoltdatad aducation grant lagialativa prograa vhara 
Stataa and localitiaa vlll hava a graatar fltxlbility in tha uaa of Fadaral funda 
and will b« abla to continua projacta and prograna auch aa thoaa pravioualy 
budgatad for aaparataly. 



Acco^Uahaanta for fiacal yaara 1973/1974 

During 1975, tha Stataa utiUiad approxioataly $2,500,000 for tha M&Utananca 
and oparation of thair Raaaarch Coordinating Cnita« About $6,500*000 vaa uaad by 
_.. ^ib« ^latM to lupport fiaU^initUtad projacta, Thara ara about 150 auch projacta, , 
including lbng*ranga, it]i*d«||ith proU fro* 1972* Tha diacrationary 

fimda adftiniatara^ «t tha fadaral Laval anablad aach Suta to coy^tinua vith tha 
davtlopoant, taating, and daoonatrdtioo of occupational davvtoj^nt Aodala^ to 
angaga in adaptlva currlculua davalop«ant for tailoring to thair ovn cocvdltiona 
tha curriculum M tar ial a attarging fro* varloua Fadaral and Stata caraar aducation : Vt 

afforta, and to bagin tha diffuaion of taatad caraar aducation cooponanta to othar 
achool diatrieta* 

tn 1974, tha Stata vlll continua to uaa thair allocatlona for tha oparation 
and «alntananca of tha $tata Raaaarch Coordinating l^olea and to ai?pport aboi'^ 150 
fiald>initiatad projacta. Thoaa funda allocatad for diract Padatal grants 
coo tract a by tha U.S. Congiaalonar of Education vlll ba uaad to a^>port about 85 
projacta in alx aajor araaa. Iha approxiaata diatribution of tha^a dlaerationaty 
funda ia plannad aa foUova: 
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(•) fi5!^f"i"* Projtcti • Ai^proixlMUtf U projtcti vlU b« lundtd vUh 
|i^70,000 to tup^rt projtetf thtt UQ4«r|lc4« vocttiooal •du««tlo<v 
currtculMi dtv«lopMQt tnd ptiAAlftg, 

projictt vlU b4 fwk4«d irtth |1»000,000 loprov* opportunUltt in 
'vocitioMl tdticttlon for ptrioAi in thtM iptettl population grogpi, 

(c> AlUmatlvt votk ♦«f<gUy Ptogrtm • About 20 projtcti vlll bf 

auppotttd vlth 92iOOO>000 to ii^)rovt cod txttod v«rloui typM of vork 
•kporUnct progritti for tho vocttlotul •duatloo itude&tc« 

Cuid40<t. counttllM. pl<cta»otj %t4 itudipt foUo<#'Ui> ftylcta • 
ApproxlMittly 20 projttftt vlU b« aupporttd vlth $2,OOO»0O6 to inprovi 
tht d%\iV4ty of i.hfit •orvlcff^ 

<•) H^ttfoytr mformtlon ■vrfttaa for tduftlon • Approxtnatcly 20 proitctt 
VlU ^* lupported hrtth 92,000,000 to Iv^rovi job, MnpotMr. Ubor 
ttftrUtt, tnd dMogrtphle dftt« Tt^lred by pvibllt» private, end pro% 
prltury tducatloci td«lniftratorf, pUontrf, fv^luttorc, curriculum 
d«v«lopott, cirttr ccunttlora, uachfrt, tnd itud^nta* 

(f) 5pocU1 proifc ti - Four projftctf irtU U supported with $1,330,000. 
Oci9 Of tK«s« hrlll dcv«lop a btifllM of InforMtloa about voeatiooal 
oduc«tlofl «aroll«tati, ctudtot cbArdctirl«tl<«, co«t«, «nd typ#« of 
progrtaa* Ibt natlock«l'Ac«do«qr of ScUnc* VlU b« aupportod to rcVltV • 
tad tht iBptet of vocdtlooil rtitirch tnd dtvtlopatat progrtv*. 

Tvo othtr projtctt trill davtlep tpot adinouACMMat* tbout voeatlontl. 
tducttlOQ for ttitvltloo profrMM^ tad dUtlfflaata vttt«rch and dtvaloin 
Mat iaforwatloo and «ata«Ult fot uat Wy pta^tltlooart. 



Supplttntary Patti 
riaeai ytar 1974 Wo. projtctt 



Stata granta 

N«v 50 94,500,000 

CoatlQuatiooa lOO 4.506IOOO , 

9,U&,000 

DUcratloatrr 

Ktw $2 7,697»000 

CdntlQuatlooa 3 1.103.000 

85 9,000,000 
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U75 


Incrcaia or 








D«crctsa 














$10,000,000 


4*10,000,000 



tfarratlva 

Car«ct adueatlon hai • thraa<(old porpoitt to lAcrctii th« Individual*! 
ability to naka an affaetlva caraat choleai Itprova hla oppottunltlci to antat a 
naaoingful caraer, arvS b^ttat hli ehaaeai for prograii within thit earctit An 
ancillary |0«l li to glva tha Individual «AOU|h flaxtblUty to eopa with tMftlng 
eeonoaU condition! durlixg tha eouria of hli vorking Ufa. Caritr aducatlon aaaka 
to rafu^n and rafocui adaeatlonil anpirUneai at tha alaonatary, lacon^aiyi and 
poitifcoRdity Uvcia ao that vhat la taught In tha claaarooa hai a cloaar ralacion- 
•hip with tha lUdant'a future oaadi, la puriulng thla if fort thi program will 
aneoi^ragi currieular changaa which put Mra aaphaali oa raUtlng ichoollng to 
lutura job naidi, thariby bringiag tha (ovval aducatlooal lyiteoi into cloiar > 
cofinaction with the loelity la vbtch atudeoti are to live and work. (Actlvitiae 
era aupportad under tha Cooperative Keiearch Act euthority). 

plena for fiecal yetc 1975 ■ . » 

Tha 1975 budget provliSai $10,000,000 for cereer educetlon dettonetretion and 
devalopiaentel eeeletenca activltlei* During llecel yaer 1975i develop«aatel 
aaalatacce project! wiU provide expcrtiae and reeourcea to varloua groupa to 
enable the* to plen eod develop career education prograna. draoti to State 
educatioft igcnciee will enable tbaa to coatinua ptaAnln^ for career «<(ucacioa on a 
• tatewlde beele and to begin in^Uaantetioa of plane et tha loC4l Uvel« Further 
inveitlgationa of proaleing etretegiee for Inetalllog career educAtlOA. baeed on 
flacal yeer 1974 plenning ectivitiee of the Education Dlvlalcs will be uoderuken. 
rundi will be provided for e variety of euch daaonetretion ectivitiee. 

The above effort e will ba coordinated with cereer educetlon ectivitiee of the 
Katlonal inatltute of Educetlon^ ee well ee with other cereer educetlon Inltlativee 
of the Office of Educetlon. In ell of theae efforte, the Education Divialon will 
eeek to act aa a catelyet, providing lapatue and supporting reaourcae to State and 
local gYOupa intereeted in career educetlon. 

Accottpllihiaente for fiecel yea re 1973/1974 

No funde were provided for thie ectlvity In fiecal yeare 1973 and 1974. 
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1 UtA 


It/ J 
EstlMta 




(•) T^achir corpft 

MoAcompetlQS contlDUttiona.. . 


$U, 300, 000 
23,200»0OO 


$22,500,000 
, J},000,OM 


$fa,200,000 
-4.200.000; 




37, $00,000 


3^500,006 





Tba du«l purpo«aa of tha Teacher Corps, «a atlpulatad in tha Mlghar Education 
Act of 1965, Titla V, Part B«l, ara (a) to iaprova aducatlonal opportunlti«a for 
chitdran of lov^lncoM fauiliaa, aod <b) to itoptova cha quality of prost*fUi of 
ta4ehar «duc«tion for both certified teechere And inexperienced te«cher«interat» .. ' 

^ Ihie progrAA bringe teAme of prospective ttacheri into lov-incooe area aehoola : 
at interna. After two ycare of intemehip, theee ttelrveee ere eligible for 

certificetion to teech in theee echooW In lov^incone ar«4«4 prottotee the 
revieiOD of treii^ing progreu end teether recruittoent end eclection ptoceduree 
toverde perforoKnce end cotnpstency beeee. Ic prooiotce the differcnttetion of 
rotee within the echool. 

Ptana for flefal rtir 1975 

The Teeeher Cot pa funding rc^ueet will be baecd in part on nev Teecher Corps 
legieletion end vill eleo provide for the continuation of thoee projecte fchat 
begen in fiecel yeer 1973, for those nev projecte thet vill begin operation in 
the ecedeaic yeer 1975^76, the Teecher Corpe vill: 

1) ehift the exclueive ea^hesie on preeervic» trelning of interne tovard 
ineervice creining of experienced edocecional pereonnel; [ 

2) ehift froA tvo-year Teecher Corpe projecte to longer tera projectel . 

3) increaeingly b4ae plenning end execution of Teecher Corpe projecte on ' 
reseerch findinge; 

4) e«phaeit« the iavolveeient of • critlcel oaee ol pereoA&el vithin fteh«ote x 
m the tcsining ectivitiee eo thet the treining effecte vill pereietj ^ 

5) give ifreeter atcentipn to Teacher .Corps projecte in terns of plf nni'NIi L 
aonitoring', docuuMtation'end evtluet^ knovle^ge T 
beee of vhAt'e vorking and vhat doesn't work vill be inproved. 

6) provide technicel eeeletance, through two ot three r«eourc* center*, ; 
ebotit nev laod^ile end techniquee to locel Teecher Corpe projecte* 

Accoa&lUhinenta for ftacAl years 1973A974 

In fiscal yeer 1973, the Teeeher Corpe through coelitione of univereity^ 
echool aM cooaaunity thruste provided trAiaing for epproxinatety 4,600 loterae 
end experienced teechere eerving in 395 project eitek. Theee errengementa 
peraitted oa«aite field bAeed inetructioo to oceur end ptcovided for the field 
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t«itins of ntv i^Mi «nd concept* in tttchtr iduc«tlon. Km « r«iuU of thlo 
<otUt>or<tlv« dtilgn for eUngt, tht progtw aimtly iff«ct«d lome 100»000 
ehlldr«a throughout tht nation U ichooli Aiaong vhoa over on«- third Mtr« froa 
f««ilitt irlth tmiuil intcmt o( Uii th«n ^),000. In Addition, «t U«it an 
t^tsAl Aunbir of /oungitcri b«ntfltttd by Teacher Corpt in«*servlce trat^inft 
afitlvltUi which Vir« provldtd to thoi« tfachert that larvad thA«. 

Trojactt continuing in flicai year 1974 rapreientad aooa 120 inititutloM of 
higher education and 2$0 local education agenclee, The participant level tar 
thcee activltiee rcnaine at 4,200 which le elightly below the level for the 
previoue flec4l year. Of the epproxinately $14,300,000 remalntng for new activt- 
tiee in fletal year 1974, the Teacher Corpa will direct ite reeourcei towerd the 
development of a coni^etency piodel for the retraining of experienced claeeroom 
teachere in 25 percent or note of the new etart projecte, 
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st;r?UK&KTia ffACT sum 



Ui/tl •irH(i€«ntly by Sncludine currtntly toptoytd HvKttioMi H^toiM*! it 
oC th« T«4<thtr Corp« project dttltni Ap^llc4^1on« for th« pt^trAa «r* •ub«iuc4 
jointly by 0nt ot ii»r# locil school 4i«triett iiid totUtutioM ol M|W tdueiitiott, 
Cttnt AiMc4«i hotf«vtr^ art i^e MpirAttly to each* .Tb« cMrt btlcir d«pl«ti t 
RtMttr ehangt in th* nunbtr of ••tlMttj awtrdt bttvctn 1974 and 1975 •! coajpArod 
with th* prtvloui fii<«l yur» Th« d*oro4«« in tv«rdt for 1974 i« b«i#d on 4 
tftductlon of pto^«ct« torthit potlod vbicb vilt ootbU tbo«« ^roftttM ««loctc4 t6 . 
htvo tht ntcttMry rttourctt to etrry out progrta oetivltlfi tho firtt tOAdtado 
ytAr tnd InttrvtniDg «uBmr« In fi 1975 tht incrcttt In tht nwl>tr of ptoio^ti U 
t rttttlt of • rtdi»«tion of eontimsttton eottt that vill havi alraady boon p«ovid#d 
tor 74 progrtAt continuing in FY 75. 



Ttachtr Cotoa ProUttt 









Ho, 










of 




of 
























1,600 


155 


1,000 


120 


7,000 


- >76 • : 


ContinugtioQ 


hooo 


240 


5,200 


290 


1,600 


155 


Total 


4,600 


595 


4,200 


AOO 


a, 600 


32$ 



i 



«Each Toachtr Corpa progrtM it coaled of a group of projKt grant t| l.o, ooo 
to an inotitutioo of highor tducation (IHE) and i«vtral to tocal oducation 
tgoocUt (UA)*' Tho nuaibar of projactt indlcatad abova includa both grantta to < 
IKE'a and tM*a, 
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R7S UtttM ci 

Bii» _ gftlaiU D<crtiii 



Education paraonMl: 

(b> Othar aaucttlon paraoruial davtlopMott 
(1) Urban/rucal achool dcvaiopMnt 

» Noncoo^tlng c<>ntlnuationa $n,529«000 96»J55»(X>0 $O»lH,000 



Karratlv 



Tha ^ur^aa of thla prograa la to provlda ftaAta to sctiool dlatrlcta to 
daaoaatrata n«v vaya to utll^laa co«^r«ha&alva ln*aarvlca pasaomal dtvalopatnt aa 
a oMana to laiprove aducatlonal larvlcaa to « ttrgat populatlOd of atud*Qtl froa 
lov-loeotae famlUaa» Thraft typaa of tvarda tfa Mda: (1) granta to iDtcualvaly 
ratraiA tha ant Ira ataffa of a alngla achopl or i aat of aclioola BtVleg up otia 
faadar ayataa; (2) granta for rafcralttlog of laaa Ifltaoalva oatura than (t) abova 
but covering a larger nuvb^r of achoola vlthlo a dlatrlct} (3) granta to aatabllah 
•taff davaloptttnt canttra run by Stat a aducatlott aganclaa In cooperation vlth 
local achool dUtrlcta aevd duUn^d to provide eantrelUed facl^it^** for dlatrlct- 
level Ineervlce training. Each nodel ciDphaalKaa cooperation vlth local acihool/ 
coflAunlty couocUa In ordar to taat tha feealblllty of atl«atatlAg graater cltlien 
Involveoent In the aducat local procaaa, tnitltutlona of higher edutatlon aleo 
participate In each alta. Tha progra* aUo Includee apeclel davalopoental 
aaalatance cottponenta daaigned to eaalat the daaonatratlone by providing 
apeclellted eteff training neterlalai eo^eelalng parfOT«aaee*baaad oiathoda* Thla 
fowerd-funded prograsi, deeigned to cover a five-year period ending In PY 1976, 
le euthoriaad by Pert D of tha Education frofaialona Development Act, 

Plana for flecal veer W5 

CKirlng flical year 1975 the urban/rutal progre* irlUs <1) aupport 31 exlatlng 
projecte end progreui reechlng approxlnately 3.500 acb^l eteff end coenmlty 
nesibera} (2) develop anelyaea of leaaona learned from Individual projecta, baaed 
on aaterlele now being teated for velldlty tnd uaafulneaa, and trane«lt theae to 
ell Stete educetloo eganclea and e projected 500 a^oot dletrUta end inatltutlone 
of higher education; end (3> develop further date on the effectlveneaa of total- 
ataff Inaervlca training technlquea aa a atretagy for achool refora In ereaa aucb 
aa apedel edueetlon. In on>golng ptojecte enphaala vtU be placed on Inatlutlon- 
ellalng the poaltlva chengee which the progrea haa achlevedi tn order to eaaure 
peVeenent leproveaanta after Paderet funda era withdravn* y' 

The reduction In funda re^ueated for flacal yeer 1975 refle^te tfa^ coa^letl ^ 
of aupporting development el eaalat ence projecta vhoaa objeotlvae beve baen «et. 
tegular pxo^raR operetlona vlll reneln et tha flecel yeer \974 leval. 

Aceoapllahaenta f<w flacel yeef» 197V1974 

Flacal yaer 1974 funda vlll aupport « on a forverd funding baala, 27 opere- 
tlooal projacta and four devalopoental fUfnc% projacta In the third yaer of 
thalr flva-yeer cycle, five of theae art type I projecte, tveaty ere type II, 
four ere type III and two ere apeclel projecta. 

tn addition to the general provlalon of aveluetlva e«d devalopaental eid to 
Indlvlduel projecta I the progreti vlll ecco^ptlab the follovlng by the end of 

py 1974: 

1. Coopletlon of e verlety of developaental aeelatance projecte dealgned 
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to tdvinet th« iuta of tHo wt U tucbor tducAtioo, Thoto ioclu^tj 

Projtct TRXND (ttrtttias roiovjrcoo to tho e<hi<4t(004l attdj of 
tho 4ita4vtfiti«o4>i which vtt duiri«4 to d«valop vtyi to co«. 
ordio4tt tnttvtioAcy tfforti to i^provt tho oducttloo of low- 
inecM .ctilldroo* 

*- Ttik HtU '73 proJtctt, dttitood to ii^rovo tho 4t«to of tKo at 
10 ^irforMMfbticd ttachor oducttioA, At t rtiult of tbli 
^rojiet ond othtr tuppott, ptrforttMco*btaod «*thoda bm boon 
dltiOAlAotod throughout tho tduettlootl ayttott; futthor do* 
vtlo^t ^f thU Iftcftttlngly lii|K>tttAt tro&d hoo ItttoW boon , 
oMuMd by Stot* tad loctl tstoclor iod Inttittitiooi of hUbtt 
•ducttloai 

•* A lotdoyghlp trtining iontltutt to dtvolop toochoc •du<tttoik 
protocol ond training tt«t«rlala - «odU-baao4 •fi^tf U > 
iUuttrato ipportant otoMo%o of toachlnt* ^ - ^ 

— A laodorahip traiaiog iaatitota for pi^ojoot 4ifoetoro «id oohool» 
comikity eo\»oil ««iBb«ri» Matariala k^adb«oka that vtU. 
Uctlitiato tho ttalntns of achool and coawnity ataf fi Mthoda 
of cooporttion and prpgraa dovalop^ont tra in tbo ftocoit of ' ^ 
dlta4«inotioo. - , ^. 

2« ,In fia<al year 1973» V ot>orativa projacla Md 50 dovalop^t 

aaaiatanco projoota voto tupportod, Sinca fiieU yo4«a973» protoot;.. 
sonitorlng raiponaibility for thla psogroA hot boon doeontKaliiid Vo & 
ragional officaa df tho Dop«itt«nt of Hoattb, g4u«itlon» ond Volfara. ^ 

. . J^^^ flyt^yowr prograM bogan in fUeal yw wi^ wbWwtirpitott r 

"liitanco prOgrtM bavo trolnod in ovttago of about 5,5oo 
achool ataff and coaounity »«a4>ara aadi yoor» . 




lntX9$9% or 

l>fcr_MM 



MucAtUa p«rtOan*lt 
(b) Othir tdueatlon ptrioni^t dtvtlopMatt 
(2) Ciritr opportunltUi progEta 

. KodcOapttUg conttnuitlon $a2|)94|000 ll|764|000 $*^»610»000 



1H« c«r««y opportunltltt ptotraa vai dtiisnt<l •• « fivt*yMr pro|r«a to 
d«B0O»tT«t« ilttmtivo MTttr p^tutuB vtthlA tht •ducatiMMl tyjtM* TtM progtM 
ittph4iliii p*ripco£«i«10Mt trAlnins ntthodi i« mU «• carttt Uttlcct through 
vhich p«rmof«iiiofviU c4(i| In tta4| bteooa Ailly e«ttifl«d tducAtiocut Mttonnal, 
Trtlttlog Kit Uin urg^tod oo VlttAUi-«ri vtt«tin» tnd tou^lncoM mxA Banorlty 
ptrtlclpint»« The progrui hit dcttootttatad Mtn* to InvoXvi conaunity' oM^iri moro 
fully iQ th« «duc«tloMl proc«sa it ttilnlng attat and haa davalopad bodaa of 
cooperation aaoog ratatid prograoa^ Stata and local adueatlonal aganclaa, and Inati- 
tufelona of hlghar aducatlon. Oranti to local adueatlon aganclaa ate authorlted 
under Pact D of the Cdutatlona Ftofaiaiooa Developaiant Act« 

Plana for flacal year 

firing fltcal yaer 1975 the prograai vlll provide fimdlnit for the fifth and 
final y^ar for 15 project! that began operation after noet COP altei vere In opera- 
tion* tn addltloni the progran vlU be analysed In order toi 

1. gather nora lophlatlcated data on the Iqpect of the career opportunltlea 
progtaa, and ihara thia Infontatlon vlth the national tnitltuta of 
Education In order to corn tract reteacch ax^ devtlopaent priorities for 
future effort! in teacher educetloof end 

2, etilit on-going effoTtii on the local level, to tnatitutlonallffe the 
ch^angea vhleh have begun at a reault of the career opportunitlei progren. 

th0 packaging of reaulti of cate ttudlet and dau analyiea foe general die* 

aeainatlon throughout the educational •yttect will be coc^leted, 

AcccPDlUhflMmtj in ftacal veari U?5/1^74 

During fit eel year 1974 noat of the projecta In thla progran vill cooplete 
their scheduled S-year period of operation. A total of 1)2 daiM>n4tratlon ptojacti 
mil be lupported during FY 1974, of vhlch 117 will b* tn their final year of 
operation^ Thaia projecta trained 7,Me currant fertlelpante of vhlch Sj547 (74t) 
ere minority oeobera. (The toUl tuttex of partlclpenta •ince the program began 
le 13,477.) 
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Mvffb^r of 



tout pArtUiHAti •ioet ptcgxm «Uf U4 

(ItMld4ifi« ^tojacticoi for 1974) 15»477 

VatmiM 1|866 

rarUciptnta, 1972*1973 > * 9,35« 

?irtictp«nti» 1974*1979 <aitlaAta>*...... 7»4$$ 

tUck..... A»m 

CbieiAO M 

Puerto Riean. ... • 249 . . 

Indian .* 29| 

Subtotal 5,547 

Vhita 1»623 

Othar* 119 

(Abova toul iacludaa Vatariaa)^. l»585 

Avttlakta avidoDca lodicataa that tha earaat 0fp^t«ftlUi* pfogra* baa baA ita 
traataat affa«t ia cbaatl^g ioatitutloaal^paturoa of txaiolot aad,f«mlt»iat* . In 
lo«al a^tteatioa afaaaiaa Aich pa'tUipataA 1a fcha froit4a,ibotl^a««aptaiua oi.aod«,. 
daaaad for paraptofaaaioAala haa laeraaaadi MhlU caM*f amrtuaity protrM aU#a - 
hava baaa «|f«ctlva U intra* tiat UM liakat** batwaaa adiool ttfMm aol tba co«« 
maitiaa tliajr Mrva. loth SUta advcatio^ aftacMiaa aai^ iAatltotioo* of ki|h*r. a4»« '^ 
eatioo bava chaa|a4 khair cartification/traiolog rM^iraMoti ta otdirr to a<co«M4ata 
paraprofaatiooalt. 
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1974 l9Ti merit ox 

Uit EitlMti Dicraaac 



Education ptraonaalt 

(b) Othar a^ucatlon paxaoruial davalojwtnti 
O) C4tagorlcal prograai 

M«v ataxt 94»623,000 $-4,623,000 

Cocapatlog contl&uatlooa ^^V^^^r "* *3.77^iOCO 

Total I "M?M00 -a, 399,066 



tfarrativa 

ProAtaa >urpoia 

H^la j^rograa aupporta cducttloflal p«rfr>!>f^*l tralfilng aimed at all lavala of 
edueatloa and atrftaiftg th« apaciflc akllU naadcd to inprova rtfular claaarooa 
adueation, vlth an «nphaai« on parionnal VorVlni with lott-lncOMi children. 
Frojact gxanta authorliad by Paxt D of tha Education ProfalalOQa Davalopnant Act > 
ara laada to Inatltutlona of hlg^ax adocatlMt^ State aducatlonel agenclea a&d locel 
educational ege&ciea to attaagthea tha akilla of educational peraonnal in auch 
axeaa aa teachifig exceptional chitdxeo in tegolax eteaaxooiMi s^^i^^nce end 
ecinsatingi aexly childhood education, educetionel leaderablp, end uae of pxotocol 
end treloing materiala. Legialation Te<luiTea that 5 percent of the funda under 
Pett 0 be apent on projacta to train teechara to aerve cMldxen vith Halted 
Englieh«epeeViog ebility, and an eddltionel 5 percent for projacta preperlng 
teecheta to aerve Indian children on reaervetiona (in conjunction vith the 
Depaxtnent of the Interior). 

plena for fiacal veer 1975 

Ho funda ere requeated for thie cetegoricel treining prdgr«« in 1975 beceuae 

of the eurplue of generel edu^etlof^el pereooaelt Future finenciel eupport for 

thoae vho deaire a career in educetion vlll be evelleble in the fora of ganeral 
• tudent aupport under the Highci Education eppropr letlon vhere auijor Increeaee axe < 
propoaed. Purthemore, aupport for treir.lng of early childhood teacher a viU be 
eveilebla fro« the Office of Child Developaent. 

AccoBpliahnenta in fiacal yeera 1973/1974 

In 1973 end 1974, progrea funda vere uaed to continue end conptete projecta 
begun in flacel yaar 1972* funde ere edniniatered on a forverd'funding beait, " 
Thlxty-iU .Ktante vere Mdo to auppoxt teechex txeinere in the eree of eerly 
chil<Diood educetion. Tventy*nine projecte heve been funded for treining. the 
trelnera ol educetionel pereonneli reeching en eatlnated 5*000 perticipanti. « 
Crenta vere elao Mde to pr&vld* edvence trainicg in educetionel leederahip to 
- >^ AOttfOKiMetely ^,000 educeterer^^ Ap^oKiaetely to projecte ere. developing dUt.^^...^ 
ferentiated etefflng pet tern* in echool tyeteai end epproxinetety 1^200 periona 
(current teechera» p*op}e iron aurroundlng eoanuaitlae^ guidenc« counaalor^,- end 
treinere of teachera) are receiving treining In pupil perionoel aervicea or 
counaeling end guidenee* Within the context of theee progxe«e apeciel enpheeia> 
hae been pieced on developing meene to cepit elite on leaaona learned in peat'ed* 
ucetionel peraonnel developaent. 

A nunbex of one*yeex effort a have been under teken during fiacal year 1974, 
including appxoxiaetely 45 o«v projecte to prepere teechere ol children vith 
liaitad Engtiah*epeeking ebllity end eppxq^laetely 29 pxojecta to pxepere teechere 
of Indien children. RecMlnlng n«v everda ere being uaed to extend funding for an 
eddltionel a denonatretlon yeer foe eelected exeoiplery 1973 projecte, ea well ea e 
anell number of new one-yeer pxojecta. All progxea ectivltUa axe echeduled to 
end after fiscel yeer 1974 funding. ^ 
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W5 



Incr<«at or 



Bducatiofl pir«OttMlt 

(b) Othar aducatlon p^t%6ta%\ d«v«lof«4nti 
(4) KxcaptiooAl chlldr«a 

Kiw tttrt* 

CoBpatifig co&tlnuatioo* 

Total 



12.907.000 

• 1 AAA AAA 




M»907|000 



Thla progrui Cralnt •duettlontl iMdara, rtfuUr cUaarooa taichara And othar 
aducatioAAl paraotmal to daal afft<tlvaly vith axcaptloMl chlldran who Ara In 
ragular, rath*r thAn apaclal^ clAaaroooti Ptojtcta ara AMrdad undar Fart D of 
tha UucAtlOQ PYofaaaiooA tavalopsaat Act, 

gUt^a for ttacAl yaar 1^75 

' Vo funda Ara rt^uaatad for thia categorical trAlning ^ograa in 1975» 
rinAacial tu^port for pAraona who iriah to laam to taacb hAodicAppad childran 
vill ba Available In tha forv of ganaral atudaat aupport vmdar tha lil$har Educaition 
budget whara aubatantial incrAAaaa in funding ara balng propoaed. In additlofif tha 
Education for tha Kandicappad Appropriation providaa funda i ttndar tha apacial 
•ducation and Mnpovar davalopatnt prograst for training tha profaaaional teathar in 
wthoda or aduonting tha hsndicApped in tha ragular clasarcote. Iha training for 
CAtchlng axeaptiooal children ia tlao an tntagral pnxt of tha taachar Cotpat urban/ 
rural I and c4ra«r opportunltiaa progxaMr vhich ara contantrating on ecbool popult* 
tiona vhich coaa froa loir*<ncoaa familial* 

AccoBalf h«aflta in fticnl *iere 1»71/1»74 

i^roxlaataly 1»)22 paraona ara participating In inaovativa training prograaa 
for tha preparation of latderthip paraonnal in teaching exceptional children irith 
an ei^haeie in the early childhood area. 

to dete there have been approxlaAtaly 15,000 minority people in leadarehip 
poeitiont «ho bave been petticipente in theee progtAMt Aa a raeult of chia 
the nunber of minority people Mving into leederehip poaitiona hee greatly 
increaeed* All projecte heve been in low* Income AroAA vhere the Incidence of 
hendicApping coodi tiona hne been greeteet, Thie hee perattted vorking directly 
with the people Met effected, .^^^ . > 

During acedeslc year 197V74> 16 projecte «ill be oper«tionel iKth 197S funde,' 
One of theee will produce training natazlale* tn 4ddition> thr^e field-baeed 
developoental aaeietance centere will be funded which focue upoi^ educationel 
leadere end treinere of teachare and experienced peraonnelt The Itacel year 1974 
funda viit proviAe for 15 operational projecte training npproxinaCeljr 1^200 
perticipant4 In the teaching of except ionat children in Che reguler claearooa, 
Treining end prococel anterlnla developed in prior yeere vlll be dieeealnatad to 
State educationel ageneiee end inatitutioneof higher educe tion to h«lp theei in 
developing training for inaervice educational pereonnel to ^rk with exceptional 
children. The field»beeed developoental aaaiitance centere will be eupported . 
for one additionel yaer. 
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197^ 


1975 


Incrttsa or 






Eitlattt 


D«cmt« . 


Uuettlon ^naoAAtli 








<b) Othtr tducttioQ ptrto&nti dtvtloptttatt 








(5) Vocttiootl tduc^tloa 


.$u>ua,ooo 











ThU Activity ftwi4%% ¥iff<ktt ^••Ut Bt%X% \^A\ •&y»cMin 
*n4 lAttltutlofui of KlsKtr oducAUoo In ttrttisthocilng thtlr of fort* lit ttcruUing 
and trAining lAdlvldtiaU la tHo ocMi of ctrtor Md vocAtlooAl tdttcotton^^ 
Cranio aro PMdo to tboot Ittitltutloas ol hlshot oduMtloa vhloh of far graduate a tudy 
Aft a eoi^rahooaivv profta« of vocational oducatlon approvod by tb% Stata bOaiMa for 
vocatio<hai a^catlott. Sucli tranti provlda for cooparatt^ anraAsattoht tralnitig 
actlvltlaa vlth acbooUi prlvata bualnaaa or. loduatry, or othar adutatl,OAal iuitltu* 
tioaa. ^rojaeta ara wta^^d undar th« authority of Part F ol tha Bd^^atloo 
Profaaalooa Pavalop^nt Ut* 

fu&da ara raquaatad for thla categorical ttalnlng program in 1975. 
yinanolal aaalatanea for thoaa vho wtah to puraua a earaar.ln vocational aducatloit. 
vlU ba avallabla la tba fom of ganiral- atudant- aupport undar tba Highar Education 
budgat, «tiar# aajor iacraaaaa In funding ara propoaad* 

Ei^baala waa placad on tha davalopoMntj icplaMntatlon* and Upravanant of^ - > 
coa^rabanalva^ atatawlda ayataaa for vocational adueation vlth axpanalon to Includa 
cacaac adk»c4tlon« Spaclal afforta wara nada to vpgrada vocational aduc«tion - 
paraonnal training in inatltutlont of hlghar adncatlon* Vndar aactlon W of tha 
Education Frofaaalona Davalopoant Act, seata. ayataaa racatvad granta of 
a ninimn of $M,000, vith largar Stataa racalvlng coooanaurataly highar anounta 
prop^rtlonata tn thair un»«t naada aa rafla«ta4 In th«lr approval $tata plan for 
vocational 'adueation, itaaa prograaa ara atabatantlalty diractad to aupport a 
najor focua In inproving tba quality of ongoing and projactad vocational education^ 
al prograna« 

The fellovahlp proftraa imdar aactlon 55^ of tlia 'Cdncition-lro^^^^^ 
Mnt Act waa broadanad to. Includa a ajrray of laa^rablp davalopnant actlvltlaa, 
tha praaant prograa ««a confclnuad with an aaphaala on tha oidvanaganant laval* Tha 
progtaa atraaaad Incraaalng laadarablp capablUtlaa In local aducation aiandaa, 
$cata dapgrtMnti of adueation, Inatitutiona of blgbar adueation and ralatad 
aganclaa to anabla thoa to prcvida for davalopoant and coordination of caraer 
adueation paraonnal davalopoant foe all aducatlaoal ^^valat- At pratant tbara ara 
aavan Inatitutiona continuing tbalr graduate l«val program balng aupporUJ by 
fadaxnl funda and a nunbax of laadatahlp paraoifnat: balng aupportad itlth Suta funda« 
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19U Xm iMwik or 



. (b) ot^«r o4vie«tio«i Mtftonotl dmlepttuti 
(6) Mov {trmt in oduemtiOA 

N«v •Utt $2«6«000 $«2e6,000 



rh% 9wtf0t$ U to AtttAet^iMiuriod ptrtOAO to thf fi«!d pi odsicotioo vho . 

Artist*! •«i*nttik«, boMOmkort ind othtri «r« •n<our«|od to und^rUU t^ehiot 

our«a«d to thj liild by idontifTittt th«ii u • potit ihSy ar« £or»iiii 
, thoir firlt r#tli«tie m^r pl«n«, in l>i«h Khool. tnd OoeouritiAg thM to > 
inytitiMU «»rMif« in •ducation. Antrdi «r« Md« utkdtir th« tutho^ity Of P«rt A, 
SKtion 504 Pt tU tdvKiAtioA IhrofHtiont ^•lopoint Aot« 

Tltfti for fiieil y^if ms . / , ?- 

Ko fundo «rt r«4tM«tod for thi* r«eruitMnt progrtn in tUft yut 1975« In 
viov of thi sootrsl lurylul of t«4eh«r« At tht AltMotsry «&d •OcoOdtry'ltv^li 
•^Ul r«dtr«l tu^rt for tha toOruitMnt of oducAtiontt ptrfonntl e«hAot hi 

^.^!"?h?**^ fundi wri u|a4 to continu* lov^ril of th« projMt* 
•ttrtod in im M i#tlt M to tpooAor dtaoMdn*tion ootivlti«i» follovin* 
ii Aumtuy^ vith fiie^l y«|r 1974 fwl«i . 

(•) An inforMtioml mk^%% on Mr to invoiv* p«rt*tiM liottMk«r«. 
UMd op MIt o^rporiooo* it! voluntw »tO|rMi fundod is^r iACtion 
564, l|ii« pOcUgo cOQtAino « guidt on how to ui< HYt*ti«o voluotfor* 
in Mifotiog midtoinrith lo«rtan« diffieultitil 

Cb) Coflplftioo of « mnull oo th« of «11 m«v1ou4 

projKtti includins tbo rKniitaont of ZndiAn p«rMto and tht 
irMtuit«Mt ot trtiMtiii; trti»t« «nd ociontUtA to Ifotk irith «tf 
MMtory nod mondgry |itiKl«nt« on A p«rt«tjUM Utii) 

(c) A vorMbop ^cknt* to d««>n«tt«t« bov hl«li uboolt C4a d«volop 
Orogrw to oseour«t« ttudtnt* to «ot«r cnro^ra in odue^tion «t «li 
itvtlt ii b«lAs di«««iiln4tdd( 

<d) fiv* rogionnl vorkthoM for r«gion«l| tt4t« «nd loOAl nduo^tionnl 
ptrtonntl m woll «• tuehir trninlnt inatitiitiooi nnd loctt orgAfiiAn- 
ttoqg da r«crult«tttt nro boing oonductod; 

(•) A cgrnor •ducntioo boadboolt hn« boon publUhtd. 
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19>4 


KitiMU 


laeriu* or 
tacrtaii 


IdueatUa pmutli 
(b) Othir • duett 106 p«r«ofin«i d«v«l'optii\tt 
(f) Uiihar iducitioA 

K#y /tllMihlpii » « 

|(ott€otp«tlO| cMtlauatlont 


n,so6,ooo 

600.000 




$-l,!^00,000 

^^«oo,ooo 




i.iW 6» 




4,100,556 



titU V| Hn % of (hi Hishat Xducatlott Act ol im aufchoriiii tr«Atb to And 
€0(ttr4cti with conigai *a4 u&iviriUlii (or tht (urooia oi tUinln| prufnt of 
i>toa^6tiv« eoUaia t«acb«r», ad«ii^iittat6T« at^d^u«iitlo(^l Hp^claliiVi At lail 
than tha doetoral lav«U fundi nay ba uiad to lapi^rc th4t(fut«i #na ahbr^tarai 
traUln|^r6|YA«lr tftd ffllovihl^a (or (tili^tltfi traduata'atudf, M . 

oi UatUutaa and ahotfc*tar« traioins^ifotraAa foyar tha iiraci o^li^atlnft VM*^o( 
tha proirali, tha indltact cdati/and ptovidt atr^ndi (ot pittlcit^nti; Amda^ 
' (Of (ailovihlp ^roftama |^rbvlda*itl|>aA4a fot $tadutta fillowf a^d lir IriitiWtio^l * 
coatmridueatlon «Um6<a (or aacH studant. tallovihtpt My hot ^ 
iraduata pvograoa lUilbla (or $^p^it u&dar Titla IV o( the-tiaiiooai tafahaa 
tdticatlon Act, Hultl-yaar awardi are looatlnei uada which i^rovtdt lup^rt (or 
pro^raaa axtandUg over twQ or nora year i* 

Plana (Of IliiiAl vair Uh t / ' ■ ^ 

HO (tinda wtra appropriated fot taitttutaa la flical year l9/4> and pone are ' 
ra^uaitad (or (lacAl year 1975; for (allowahlpa tha (lieal year 1974 approprUlloh 
yaa $a»100,0002 none era b«ln$ rtquaitid (or (tical year W5m , 

Yundi are not Uin$ re<tueated for either prostett In (iacal year 1975 becauaa 
of the (aMval aiirplwa of i^araona avail a^ la to tai^cb at tha pouatcondary ieval. 
In addUloo, the Vud$at taquaita t^jbitantlal increaial in itud<()t aid td enable 
atudeati to finance their own iducetlon* 

AtcortPtiih^eote in flical Veare 1973/1974 ; , \ 

In (laeal year 19)K ^ha a»»roDriation for ^att.K vai ^,000,000/ w<^^ 
$5,t>2|000 for Inatltute* and $i»S6«,000 for fiiio^hlpe/^lAc4 the^e prdgrM en 
f^i^rd^ funded, the Iralnlhg prOftriM are teklng pUte In tha X^7^7^ 4c4iimt^ ^ 

A totet UV faUo^KlH iot acid^e y^^ 

$% Mra nei#» and )49 ware eontlnuatioo (eaeoQd<«yaaO iMrd^* (^ \ 
thata OYtt thraa*fuArtere ti*re daaigntd td ^raj^re Juinlor and comiunlty college 
paraoQfteti and 62 p^nent (rara'daeighad to ]^ra^r4 p^raomal'fcb 1i^>rk With ' . 
dia4dvAnt*gad Uudante,^ ^ \. ' v ' * ^ 

In th« inetitute prpgraa/ 17 aeadeade year Inatitutaa vara auppottad anroU« . . 
Ing 7U ^eraobii and Ml aJtOrt'Uha ipetltute|' -antolUng' 7,414 j^rkpiii/ Of ^he 
totei of d^ltt pa^eonl racdl^hg ttti^ingi thoa^ pfa^iting for jimlot^coltagA' : 
tarma toteliad tM^* ' ^ " ^ ' ' ' " ^ ' "i 

In (iat«l year 1974» funda>\idiatad (or (aidwahipA vili pa^it bKi^auppori^ 
of an eetlaated 40 progrM* and ^Xl felloM^lpa ^ ^oaparad to (5 and 441, riep«c« 
tivaly* in filcel ye4r i973« Of tha M fdllo^hlpa, 2)0 vlU be nfv end 92 eon- 
tinuatione« The nev fellovaHipa m (or one ye4r only. All (eUow|thlp rc«iplenea 
are >ai|ig jln(9r«ad tMt ^ j^^^^ for thle progras le not being requfated^^ 
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19)4 - 


197} 


Incretie or 

IHttCttt 


AduU •ducatlofl! 






$•53,28^000 


Narrttlvt 



CtA&ti tri Mdi for th« purpoit of •llnlniUns funetionAl illltttacy tttont the 
N«tiOA*i adult! hy tkpaadini aducattoiul oppottunitltt aod tn^ourailng pvosraoui 
that vlll anabU adulta aUtaan ytari of aga and oldar to continua thatr tducatton 
to •MhU than to bacooa tiora auptoyabUi productlva. and ratoonatbla <lttaini« 
Tha prograa li dltactad toward tha twra than 52>500,000 adgltai ilxtatn yaari of 
aga an<^ oUar» who tack a twalfth grada lival of tducatlon and who ara not 
currarvtly aoroUad. iha natn objactlva la to provlda ptograeu which taach cownunl* 
cation, coo^tatloo^ and loelal living iVilli to aducitiontlly dUtdvanttgad adulta 
and haip than to ovitcooa tha barrlari to nainlngful cttployoant and toclal grcvth« 
Cranta ara «ada to tha Statai tceording to tha foroHila ipaeiflad m tha Adult 
Education Acti Stata aducatlon •geaclai adulnlitar tha prograa In tccordanco with 
a stata plan and local co«ttunltiai partldpata by lubvlttlog propotalt to th« 
Stata education aganey. 



Plana fot llical y*r 

Baglnnlng with a 1974 luppUofotal fot tha tchool yaar 1974«75| thla activity 
will ba Included In a new conioUdatad education grant legltletlva progrtn vhete 
Stataa and localitiai vlll I^ava a greater fitxibSllty in the ute of Federal fundi 
and vlll ba able to continue projecta and progtaat tuch at thoit prevlouily 
budgeted for aep«rately« , . 



AccoaplUhaanta for fUcel yeart 1973/1974 

Approxlttatety S20,000 adult ttt^deott aUtetn yaert of age and older vete 
enrolled In adult education programa throughout the country. Of theae approxl* 
Mtily $5$|000 were in tha priority ege group of ia-44 with laaa than an eighth 
grade level of education. Approxlaately 139,400 of tht total enrol iMnt coopletid 
the eighth grada. 

In I974«tb« Stttee vlll continue to provide baaic 11:1110 program for naerly 
B21|000 illiterate adulte with fundi allotted under thli euthorlty. Eighty percent 
of tha enrolteea a^a^'expacted to ba in the priority group, age 19-44. it la 
expected that at leaat 16 percent of the eoroUeet will cooiplata tha prograa and 
each vlll hava attained en eighth grade level of coapeteoca. In-order to inprova 
QOtlvetlon and enhance retention of thete adulta end to eatablleh e lound educa« ' 
tional con t Inuun, stc tee vlll ^ encouteged to permit thoie who cooplete the eighth 
grede level to continue through tha tvelth greda level* tn order for the locel 
eganclaa to direct progrema to Mat the needi of thoie edulta rithin their 
reapectiva Stetea vho ere nott eerloualy in need of literecy initructloo, aecond 
and third prlorltlei vlll t>e eaubllahed for peraone funotionin« froa the fifth 
through tha eighth grtde level • and for thoie functioning above the eighth end 
through the tvelth grtde lavelt reapectlvily. 

Stataa vlll ba provided guidance in the eolliction ond diaieninetlon of dete 
vHlch vlll pronote the ef fectlveneai of the Stete Crent Program. Technical aiala« 
tance teana will provide State egenciet vith d«velopaental aiiiatan^e foi inpleMn* 
tetloo of tha atretegy of teeehing adultt uiing curricula related to Job akllla, 
conauAeraduoat loo I and parent education. . 
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Enf^llntnt Agti 
6S Ao4 ov«r 



Actual 



139,400 

ato.ooo 



1974 

«S6,eoo 

n9,570 
I2l»000 



TJTT 



1975 



(b) Sp4eUl proJ«cta ^ 

Kcv tv«tdi,«,«.,«« 

ToUlo 



$3,000,000 
l»000»000 
3.000.000 



7|0O0»0OO 



^'^Ji 000. 000 
•liOOO.OOO 

oiooo>ooo 



•7,000,000 



SiTTtttVI 

Tti« purpoit «f thit pt^^utt, authoritfa by th# Adutt educAtlon Act^ if tp 
provide |t«Qt« for ip«eUl dtnonttrtcloo j^trojactt vhich Ihvolvi rh# $i inno* 
vativ« «»th(Ml«| ayatettt, aod oattYUU lo tha d«vale(Haant of adult adu^attOii 
progtaiM. Thaaa projacta ara daalgnad %o aatabliah adult aducation i0daU vhich 
will aMbU pata<»ha yith laaa than an alghth grada laval aduc4tl6a^0 Ucooa 
litaraui Projccta ara eanrlad out In doopatatlon vttb otKar Fadaral^ tidttkXly - 
aaaiated, sutt^ or local programa; ttieaa projacttf ahpuld aKov tihaatMil pr^iiaor 
having natlotul ilgnlfltanca in pro«BOtln$ a comprahaaalva or c6ordi(>aUd approach 
to tha pkobUna of p«raon« with aducational daficlanciaa* Graatf ara MvttM to 
local adulation agancUa/ or othar public or prlvata tvooprofU aganciaai Icialudlng 
aduc^tlOAal teiayialon atAtloeir. Aecaptad «ppllcAi^ta'«iiuat oiat ^togr44» crltarta 
aa t%pttu€d lA annual prlorUUa pub U shad In tha fadarAl Raglatar. ra<^aral ^undi 
aupport up to 90 parcant o£ tha projact coat, 

PUfta for flacal yaar 197S 

Baglni&log with # 1974 aupplaoiantil fot tha achbol yaar 1974^75 j thla Ictlvlty 
vlU ba lacluaid 1q « nav conaolldata^ adueatlon gicAnt lagia tit iVa program whara ' 
Seat4^a and local it £aa vi 11 h4v« a graiUr flaxlblJilty in t;ha ua« d£ fad^tal fundi ^ 
and vill ba »bta to coht'lt^ua projacta and progrfiu auch ta thoaaf pravlouaty ' 
budgatad for aaparataly. ' ' * ' .^^"^ ' ' ' ' 
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AccottOltih^tftH for fiieal yf rt 19?3/1974 

rifty«llvt irtnti vilt tviriled it flictl yetr 1973, thirty of vhlch v«ri 
eofttlnu4tlOM, rtbjtctt <urvd«d rt^ttttat co»pt»Un»lv* ftlfoxti vhlth tddriii the 
foltoving ttiki iA4 currtculuoi %tuu tn<liin iduU tducttion modeli, txempliry 
progrMu for eductttohAlly dlitdvinti$td iduUa, adult iccondary aducitton nod«li, 
•du\t *dv)c«tton progr«M for cducttloruiUy dlaftdvinttg«d |>«r«nti, ind idoption «nd 
dtlfualon of Adult educttUn loforMtlon And eutirlAli« 

In flictl y««r 1974, About forty dioooitrAtloii grAnti will U AvtrdAd with a 
priBity focuA on rAducUg Adult functiOflAl UUtirAcy, ThiM grAntt will providA 

Cor th« dAvAlopMAAt 6t IWVOVAtlVA COOnunUAtiOn AAd eOK^UtAtlOAAl bAilc (ducAtlon 

ModAlA* KlfictivA AdmintitrAtlvA prActlcAi And inttructlonAl tAchnlttutt rAiultlng 
fro« thAiA gtAati will b« IncorporitAd into thi sutA grAnt bAilc idult lltiricy 



TifAnty«fiv« of thi forty grinti wlU contlaut iffotti from flicil y«*r 1973 
And via tncludi dtiiioilnAtloa And utlUsAtion dAllvtry iyit«««, Oqa of thii*, 
thA Adult PirforoAnCA Uvil projict (API) irill divAlop UtArAcy dAflnltiOi>i for 
utlUtAtlon iti AUAdArdltid MAiuYlng initrOainti which vlU AiiUt In thi diVttop> 
ntnt of InitnicttoivAl nAtirUU to Accoonoditi lllitirAtA Adulti, ThA vAtArUU 
vlU bo diVAlopid in thi contixt of turvlvAl Utiricy iVlUi ri^utrAd by out 

induiUUl iociity. Othir pxojicti will focui on thi IdinttflcAtlon of curriculum 
cOflfonAnti which provldA aAxlnun inpAct And iirvlcii 'for llUtiriti idylti. 
Including innovitivi ricrultttint ind ritintlon tichnlquii, 



iupplAtntA ry pAtA t 



1973 

ActUAl 



1974 

titlfcAtA 



$^ti , Ai projActi i 




CoapAting cootlnuitioiui 



25 
3 



15 
6 
19 



Totil 



55 



AVArtgA <OAt 



n2^^73 



$175»OOd 



350 



-* - 



B4li 



Adult •aDe«tl6Qi 



(e) mch#r tc«inlti|t 



$ 607,000 



i • 607 I 000 
•ZitSUOOO 



3,000,000 



•i,ooo,ooo 




pTMMtt And cOotdlMtt th* trtinlng oi ptriono^V vho vorlt or iT« pti^irlng to work ^ 
In AduU tdu€«tlOft< Tht prl4#iry pt/rpot«.of u«cH<r er4loins ptoJ«cti i| fc^,d«v«l9p 
rtaowM for lQ<r««tltig th» icop« And •fUctlvtAMi^ot A^ult fdu^tton.ii of. 
tht StoU grtnt program. GtanU or* avtrded t;o.lnttitutlOiio oi highfi^.cd^CttlOfti 
• Statt or local tdacatlon aganolaa, or oth«r public or nonprofit aganciaa for 
praiarviea ^nd inaarvi«a trailing and davtlopoaat. of adult tduc4ttoi\ p^rionnal. r 

fX^ti9 for flatal vaar 1975 , v . - ^ 

6«glAning ylth a 1974 luppUoantal for tha achool yaar 1974*7$, thii activity 
1>a ideludcd In a nev conaolldatad aducation grant Ugtalativa prograoi vhara 
StAtaa an4 localitlaa will hava a graatar flaKibllity in tht uaa Of radarU fundi 
and b« abla to contlnua- proJ««ta and prograsui auch aa thoca pravioualy 
budgated for aaparataly. 



AccoatfiUi^ateota for fiacal yaara i97Vl9?4 

Phaaa II of tha ragional ataff davatoptaant ptogra«« vaa fundad in fiacal y<^r 
1973* During thta aacoAd yaar of t)ia projact, tha training daaigna vAra inpla^ ' 
nantad. Iliia itivolvad tha aatabliahnant of a graduata dapart«aat of aduU . ^ 
aducation at ona or «ora unlvaraltlaa in each Stata, Ragional plarttting ifta 4 t'^ngi 
vara hald at laaal q^rtarly to datar«in« tha auaot ,tHat tha training «at ^ht 
n««d« of ^ traiaaaa aod <oo»«4u#otly iAcra«aad cUaarooii parforaao^ ai^ at^^ 
achUvaftant' gaioa vara faalitad. Davaloping nliiority Uadarahip paraonnal vai' ao 
iff^rtant coolant of tha aatotid phaaa oi tha ataff dtvalopokent siodalar During 
fiiui yaar 197 J, aix othar natlooAr training tnatitutaa vara fundad, Thaia 
inatitutaa providad trftinlng for adult' aducation paraonnal in planning' and a^al*i 
uatlog caraar*Vaaad adult baaio aducation progrm in corractlonal imtUutionif > 
for Indian tribal laadarihlp, for prograaa to ta4ch daaf aduUa» to aaiaia ^^tiboal 
tr«lning naada and fomulata prioritiaa, to taach Cngliah 4ia a aacond tanguaga, for 
trainiog Inatltutaa for adult aducation pUnnara, for curriculutA auparviaora and 
for « ragional approach to diffualbn and adoption of adult aducation infotiMtion, 
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.*5'J[*** tiUtlid for Uichar u«U1d| projteti In fiictl yiar 1974, 

9ltS00,00O hti hutk ••rMtk«d lot tha flMl phttt of m«til fuftdltig of th« olnt 
rtiloMt adult tducation lUff davatopMot prograsi. tt ia axpactad that ttalaiftt 
opportuftUtaa vill ba offarAd to ApptoxlaAtaly 20,000 IddlvldMala throoth tb«M 
ptoiruM. D^tlns thla phaaa, axtamlya affort vlU ba davottd to avalvMtioa of 
tha traiolAi pro|rM to aiiuta that tba tralnlai la taaponalva to SUta and loeal 
Acada. IQ Iddltloo, ^laoa iriU U Mda to davttop flMacUt att«AfHMati b«tVf4a 
Stata lonroMdla «od tb« tpoaaora of th# training in ofd«r to luatltutiofUUia tha 
ayatatt irlthouk Fodaral fooda. 

1500,000 win auppott fiva aattootl laitlttitaa**tvo coatlnuatioiK 
frott 1973 attd thraa Aavin eooHtitioo with HVti«lp«tln« Uatltutiona of highht 
•dticatioti. Ttiaia laatiti|U# vlU focua on Matidg lUtloAal tralfting oaadi and will 
proylda apa<laU««d poraocmal traUlAg for tha raglOQal ttodala. Triioint oppor* 
tMnitUa wiU b« avalUbU fot appmlMt«ly 450 IfMStvldotla U thaaa MtloMl 
loatltutaa. 




1971 



1974 



TaacUr traialnii 



Huidbar of arardat 

HcacoMpotlng eontlauatlooa 
Co^tiat cdatiQiutloM 



9 



3 

9 



Total, 



is 



Avtrtf« coat 



$;^oa,ooo 



9214,266 
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InerMft or 



000,000 



tilU nit of tbi tlt««at«rr ifld <#eoMtry S4a<4Uoo Aot tuthortiM < tfio* 
crotloiurr |ttftt proirta vhich pYovi^M ?o4trtl fui^t dlmtl; to loeti tcliool 
41#lriett. ,It it 4«#t|a#d U 4ovtlop ^ittonttmiott tto4ol pvogfoMr ift tolHto^ ^ 
(Hi^Ue olMOfitiKt 0^ •Mniitf ichooltr for ciduclAi tHo nuiibir of ttttdtAU vho - 
Icovt oehool boloio HiiH tcKool tr44iMtlo«» tli4 icK^oU io^vhicK projuu m-^- > - 
loc<u<l b4vo Axcofiiro acHool dropout ntu tivl Ur|i ftiabtti ol di«*dyAoutt4 
•tuaonto. Ho4iU vUch *ro offoctlvt in thMO loc«tlod* ttii bt ropliau4 by 
otbor tcbool iy«t«M vhlch h«vt Kl|b dropout utoii 

BofittAiot vitH • 1974 iuppI«Mftt«l for tbt ichool yo4r 197V-75| t^t J^tjtlvity 
i#iU bo Ittcl^od U • MV couolldotid oducitlotk trufit U|ltltttv« pro|rM v^oro 
St4too and locolitiM vlU Uvo a grutor lluiblUty in tHo u«« of 7#d«ril fuAdt 
Aftd yill ba 4bU to cotttintM projoctt Md protrm ouch u tKott prtvioutly 
bud|«to4 for topiirotolyi 

Jlcco^pliiVion^ for fiictl »Mr# H73/I974 

DurlDi flocol jTMr U7$» 19 dropout pctvMtlon projtott fwodtd la 1972 voro 
^ cootlftMd ot 0 coot of $6|)75iOOO vith tht roMlfti&t U2S»000 fUivdini 2 non oHort^ 
torn dropout provoatiott projoctt for Hucicatt«A*tricta ttudtatt. In WAt fliot 
dropout prtvttitioa projt^tt vlll bt oontloutd for thtlr fourth optr^itlocul yttr* 
Ho ttW >rojtott tro pUixAod to bo tutrdtd, ^ - ^ 



* txoludtt 1973 tpproprlttioa rottorttlon. 
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Etttmtt> 



tt«v turttt 



$2,375»00O 



txctttm hii^wyf^ 

tht purest «l thit profrtm It to providt for • ituttr utvd«ttt«ndlQ| of tht 
eofttrlVutlOQi of oiatU ovn tthntt hirtt*!* tht ithnK h«rltt|t of otKtrt to 
Ittttmlturtl uiv4tr«tt}vdiri$ tM tnrlchAtnt «ftoi\| (Kt OultuTtUy divttt* ^puUtlon 
tbt Unlt*4 Stitti IQ 0r4tr to <**cofitrlbMtt to • tort htrttonlouti Mtirtotic, tod 
coMlttftd popvltct." TU •tbttU tMirltt»i Itttdiit protvM t^tHoriiti tM CoMitiioficr 
of Sducttlon to luVt gttott to tnd eootrtctt vitK p^ibUc «n<ltprivtt« iaoaprofit 
«duettlob4l *t«ficiti, irtttitutlon«» tod ortifllMtioftt to tttttt tkm In pUtmli\|, 
dcvtloplQit ttttbUthlAif tod optttt^At tthnlc htrlttft ttuditi pro|rwi, 

AltKou|h tko fundt trt r*<iu«ttt4 tot thi% ptOtt«« in f U<tl yttv 1973/* m^- 
Ut" et thoit ^ctlvltlti fuddtd in fiKtl yttr 1974 which provtd Mit tu^cttifu) ctii 
b« funded. undtr oth«f tdaatiooil tuthorltlti. CukiIcuSvm dtvttoptttAt« for ^ ^ 
tM«plt, eto ht dtvttoHd tod dUMlMttd by ^ht Itatiootl XaiUtutt ol KductllOQ 
#Ad tht OffUt of EductttOA wtthlft thtlr prtttnt tuthorltitt. AftUttn«t it pro' 
vldtd In tht 1975 budget for blUn«M«l*'bUulturtl ^rogrt«4 btntfl^tUg •tvirtl 
•thntt iroupi, Attlitt(i<« It tUo provided for dtvtlopln$ idittt<ittoQf ^1 hlghtv * 
tdu^tUoA tnrolllng Itrgt nu«b%|f« of pioorlty ttudeatf, thtit iriitltuttoi&i trt 
abU to provldt tptcUl proitrMt, 1(| tthAl^ ttuditt* 

AccoetolUHyfttt for fitc^ wtiWtnm 

U fltctl yMir 1974, It it txptcttd thtt epproxMttly 30 to 40 projccti 
vtU bt funded tt 4n Avtrtgt cott of tbout $^5,000, Frott«« t<tivltitt vlU 
Uh« pltit durlni tctdt«lc yt«r i974«^75. tnphgtit vlU b« pUctd Mjlt^t thole 
eodttvort thAt drtv the culture! plurtlltif of the comi^ity$ ob ichool, 
univtrtlty, end coMunlty coopetetlob) end OA tre&tee cofulUent lo progresi 
cofttlntieklO0« All projette trill include e» eppropriete heliiKe of curricutuai 
devflopfiMQta dieeeiilnetloA, end teechev treinlng ecfcivitiee, 



* <1> develop ourticulM Mteriele for uee la elefteotery end eecondery 
echoole ettd|iAttitutiofie of MgheT •dueetion reletteg tp %ths%it heritete etudiee) . 

(I) dieeeeiiiitte eurriculua «*teri4le to peralt their uee in e]^«ie&tety 
eod eecondery echoole e&d tnetitutione of higher educetion throughout the Ketioni . -t ^ 

O) provide treining fot pereone uging, or preperiflg to uee theee 
curricultii Mtetiele; . ^ 

(4) coopiritt vl(h pereofte gad orgealietione vith e epecUl intereet^ - - -^-^^ ^ 
in Ihe ethnie groupe With irtkich the progrea ig conceriked to eeeiet thiM in 
proiwtlng^ eocourtglng^ developing, or producing progreftt or other ectlvitiee 
tthlch rolete to the hietory, culture, or treditiotu of the verioue ethnic 
groupe that »«k« up theee United StetM. 



mpuMqim fAct 9mj^^ 

Ithnlfl Berjtuii Studiee 
The 30 to 40 ethoie UrtiAg* projecte vill he expected tot 
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.orrici or loucATioH 

OctupAtlOMl V^itlOMli %ni AduU B4uc«tloa 

ActtvUyi Ct4nt$ to $Ut«« fcr yocaclonil «^uctelod 

(i) telle votitloAAt idgcAtlbo pro|T«m« (VVA, Htt 1ft) 



AonMl.... 9405,3A7,0OO $504,000»000 $ 
Nriwn«nt. 7«Ut,4M '7,S6l,455 



gyrpoM i Authorlici irAnti to itilit St«t«% In Bftlntiinlrt|» 6xt«tid|n|/ iod 
Ittpvovtng •xiitlng vocttidcial equation i^cogr«aii tna to divtlop n«v>rogrdtti tn'' 
Voe^tionAl #duc«tioft, 

Expiayitlon i Mitchlrtg gfAnti in auid« to th« Stitii OA i forwiU Uiii for 
vocittOMt edgcitloin ptO|riiii,' Irfclu^lng chi coattructtOd «tM r#aaod#Un| ol ^ ^ 
f«cilttt#i« fotty p«fCtVit of Uch StAtt'i •lUcatnt «uit b« fot 
$picUU p\^tp6$*$i (1) IS porciAt Cor dU«dv«Atggidt(2) 10 p«f€int for K«ndl« 
c«pp«dt iitd O) is p«re«nt fdr poatg«eo(^ity progrtM* ' 3Uti«vldi ««uhlfig it 
Koqutcfd ott • d9Uir*for*dotUr Uili* 

AcoQgptltha^nti in l$ nt An titlMttd 9»S45^(K>0 itudanti «ro •oioUid in Uiie 
vocitlonAl odoettlOA ptogY«ei« U 19)4 » 

ObUctivtg foi W5 t in lUcal y«ii mS» thii activity vlU lncludo4 U «. . 
fli V coa«o2 idi t td *<^uc« t i on |r*»t ifguUtivt progrt*, - ; 



(b) Progt«ju for atudintd <^lth «p««Ul n««d9 
(VKA, S«ttlon 10a(b» 



ftudgot 

A974 Authortutloft Ett1tB»tt 
$iO, 000,000 $60,000,000 $ 



Putpoii ? provide! griot gupport ^or progr«ku ^or porioni vho hiVi »cad««^l€^ toolo* 
^cOQoaict or othtr Kftndlcipi th«t pr*v«n| thAtt from tutcfttdlng In tho r«guliv . 
votAtlorxAl educitlon progr«tt». 

gj(pUn»tloo ; PorMuli grinti «ra Mdt to tho Stitit b«i«^ on popuUtlon bpr «g« r 
group! And p<r c«pit« incpo*. Ho ftit<c;hin^ l! ircqul^^d. . ' . 

AccoyMUHaynti In _19?.4 : In flac«l yeor 1974, ^34,000 dliidvintigcd ttudtntt u«re 
proV fd^^^ $pyf U I It r vltVi t o t\e l p th«« iu t c<! id In tho I jf cat « « r pVe pii t i t iOfl . 

Obitctlvet for 19?S > in f lical yiir 19^5, thli xctlvltv vlll h4 tnelttd^d In « n«v 
conioildiud tduc*tio'h'gV*nt UgUU'tlve pVogtlk'Ib. S.ifi.MU ^b^.v^^?c ^5:, 
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mtCt Cf EDUCATION . 
Oc€0p«tioru)| Vo^ttloAil, $(A Adult educttidfl 

AcUvttyt Crsati td Sttt«i for vo€«tU(uil «tfu<«tt<Mi 

<e) COAiuttir ti^ hoMMklAg #4uc«tloo (VXA, ftrt r) 

IJZL 



^ — 1224 — 4!U!i2Uttilaa SUlHU . V 
i>J0,M4,000' »$0,(»0,000 » 

■ . - . ■ - ■ ? ' - ^. 

To M«t tht ncid of toiUy'o f«Ailui, oii^eUUy thoM itk o€Ooo«ic«lty 

ttUtloftohlp ulth tht MrkotpUcoj prottiM bootleg vUh cofi«tpt| of ^rtdltt h<Mf 
to jiodjritond eootrocti, vtrttfttUi, or tu«roe^MMJ w of Po<iu^Uy domttd food» 

g^Pt^qf^tegt , fortiuU <Unti ou w^d^ to tho StAtoi for ptro|r«M irt €<^igair tnd 

•^"<***o«« S"fcoi ttuit UM At loon OQl-thUd of tht Kdorol foodt 
«UotUd lA itonOfUolly doproiio4 oroAi or Ar^oo vttK high ttt«l of uooaployttont. 
'}5!^*.S*5*""**'i*'*'*» ^* rA<|Ul*od oxcopt In ocOAOttUAUy doproiild AfAAl or otAAf 
with MAh tAtoo of VAoa^loyMot v^oro nAUhlAi i< ^0 pAfco^t ?td«tA\ • 10 p#tcibt 
Mt^iiinA*-- \ 'T-'' ^ ■ 

^i^fyUfc^flPM ]y In fucAl yAAr 1974, id o»tiiiAtt4 youth Aod 

*!iIi!l-/*V tSlS'^iiJ^ ^* jOftAiwor Aod hMMHMkliil oducAtioA proAriM*. ^tl II «4 

rO&JiftlYMjorJj74> ^ rii<5*l ywt \975| thtl Actlvtty wm bo i(i<tiid#d to • 
ntv coAioltdotod odtiution gront Ut&iUttvo proito*. - 

<d> WorV^itudy (VTBA, Port H> ^ 

^ W5 \^ 

— *y* - AMthorlt^ttftq^ Eitjltiit^ 

$7,649,000 $55,000,000 $ ^ - 

fSlSfoajj Supporto SkAto projocti tKAt hilp youtig poopU oaoo li-lO k«ftf<i 



OfJICI or WJCAtlON; 
.0«uptt tonal, Voeitton«ii «Ad A^glt E^HC^.tloo 

A«tlvltyt CT«nti to SUUi for voc^tloul «a4Ctttofi 
(•> Coo^ritlvi lauctUon {VEA» Ut% C) 



W7>. 

, AmhoriuttoD JUU£ftii 

$19»560,000 975,000,000 $ ^" 

^Support! cpop«tatlv« •^ocatiofi ptogcMi irhlch eo«blQ« yorV ^xp«KUn^# . 
wttK foruil tduutidft. fub4| 4t« uitd fot «ifp4t^yi|ory AAcf othtt cotti of v 
iQiUuctton. Locil ichool dlittUti atutigt >!UH>tlv«u liMuiUy Or pt^^Ue^V 
' tg^ocUi for inDloyi^Ot ttlittd to •tu4«At voctti6tMii obftttiyti; •e^loy^^A t^jT ; 
w«g«i to Iht vilut of vork pro4uc*d, . . v , 

gjcftUnittop t rormiU gr«nM m «*df to th# S^^fi foif f irtanclil A^^ittMet foif 
ptra^MTTto coordlnita ioOp«itttlv« |»^oit«tMs t6 prevldt l(^atrMctio6 ttUtad td^ 
work «xti«rUr>c«i to r*t^grit>*|>loyiT# (or c«rUl^ <oit«; ind t4 p#y <4iti for ' , 
cnUiii ••rvlMt to itvdantt. Hp UM*yti^M »t*,9»ii 4i^Miy tht iMa&ti 
t6% tK«tr vorki CoopaoMtibo du« than for thtjli^ parLpd Of 6c\-th«-job tatrviog ii 
p«td by th« aiiployar, r«(jmt fundi mty 'uiad for iU ot p^it of A $t«t<'» 
•x^ndttutt for prostMi authoriitd and d^fov«d undtr thU pgrt, 

Acto^i tthafft ti in 19H t 'ttrt flicil ym X9>V •Qt'oUoiant for «oo(>*)r4tiv« tducitloo 
vti U7|006; About io p«ru(vt of ihi fomfi vfrt dx(^dii4e<t iA «rM«.<i««igftft#d by 
tho S,t«t«t 41 Kavlng high titM of ach'ool dropouti tod youth u<ita<>loy«iBt( 

CbUcfcivfet tor I975 t In flical y«Aic 1975^ tbli aitlvlty vlU bi lnctt>^*d In • n*v 
cOfiloUdacad adueatlon grint iigliUtlva ^rograa, 

<f) Stata Advitory CounctU (VEA, ««cttOft lM<b» 

im . 

Budfcat 

19H AuthorltatloQ Eittiata 
$3,044,000 indeflnua $ ^— 

u\ to advlaa Stata Boardt of Vocational Education on tha a4«inlitf«tloa of 



Stata plana; avaluata vocational aducatioo prograoU, latvicair activitiai^ and 
prapara and lubiAlt an avaluatton raport on tha vocational adacaUbn progtaM ^ 
carried put during tha year, . 1 v ; 

EitpUnatioii i Action 104(b} of tha Vocational kducdtlon Ac^ of i9$3 ra^uirai cach^ 
StdU to ditabitah a suta Adviiory CoMQOil in ordaf ior th^ Stf U to tacalva a 
grant tmdat titla X of tha Act. Tha Stata Couiietla «Mtt ba aita^liahad prior to ^ 
tha baaittiAiA$ of tha f tacal y^^t in whl^ tha sVat* plant t<^^i>ntUtp^t*,^/r,j^; - 
jPadir^l 'vocAtiortf 11 Iducliiod'i^H*^* v. ' ' : [Z ^ - , • ^ ^Vi^^:; ^I'^T^ 

Accoy^ahaanta in WA t In fiatal yaar tha Suta Adviaory qounclla ItM 

ail 5« stataa aad tartUoriaa ^nbttlttad vapMU 0i avalm^iioi^ fttl^N .^J.imi 
voca t toil* t id^eait ion proftiMM* ' V t*^ ' * " 

Oblactivaa for I975 r In fiieal yaar 1975« thta activity itiXl ba includad ia a bav 
co^lidatad adiicitlod gxa^t Ufiilativa ^ro$ratt. 



1 



866 



orrics or ttmttoM. 

Occup«tlon«l| VMltwiMl, ind Adult Education 
frotrt< funwM and Accaapliihf^tit^ 

Activllyi loAovatlon 



$U,000,000 ITJiOOO^OOO $. ... 

ars^t t^4«T«lop, ••UbUtbi «i>d op«raU txtf^Uo tMl l(»«v«tlv« 0<euP«tl9iMil 
S^tjoii pto|^«Mi ot ^rojacta d««iiMd to Mm M.«>d«lt l«r um 1a vwtiootl - 

SUU't «IUU|^( U tot uu iy tl^tity ltt,:$|»tf *lan iiM llUyT; 

P#rttiit U:(of dtw<it ITMtf bx Uk^j:«^Mlmr^f «d«i4iti^« . KP m^iiUl it 

^^^^^ H9uCy*»rimi^^^^ 
S&iii^^fiLhL^mr tiiK«i sMStf i97i, mi 1^ 

(b) CurrUtilMii D«v«to^ot <VBA, Htt I) ' 

- W5 '^fiV:: ■ 

— Authotimtion Ittiwiti 
JA.OOO.OOO $10,000,000 \ ^ 

JJ^ joii^rof It inrivatp ifonclai, tiutltytlow aod irttolMtloir 

dtvtUpi^iit of ^1, for tho mluttioii of watiootl *dd taeh|>l«l odSSJuoo. 
|S|S||l^^ 20 projact. wra fuadad for^^U-^ 



* 

0e6U^t(oo«li Vocatioftli^ Add Adult td^eitioo 
(c) MHftrcU (VEA, Pitt C) 



th« r^mrch M#4# of V0c«tiMl •diMifc ida« ' * ^»'^- 

tolAiMttoa i Ormi m «ii«d#4 0«'A fonhiU baili «o4or ttrfc 0 H'tMb'Voatiooil 
gSacittoS iet of «ilch lilfcy H^eoat U foy om sau Afiiftey liAd lilty 

f4»0At il fot aimt ifiiti Vf Iho 0MMUiio«o1t^f 1N^tioo«« Hiti&la« l«'75 
poreoftt r#d«tAt 904 25 poreoot duu ft^d lo«4l for roHAxch' eoofdli^t iB| oaIU 
«Ad 90 H^coot rodorfti AOd to Ntcobt suto tad loai fot^^UU ftWjuti. Mo 
MtcbiAg 14 r#4uir#d for f^f rmiHrod by itiA CaMiiil^t, V ' : t ' 

•uthoriki fer • UUl of »5 fr»o4#ttf;' v - / v% - : - ^ 

OMfcttvti for W5 > Jft f liUI yMr W75, tbU octWlty Mill U lo«lwd4d In t 
nov «oA«olidot#d odvoitjlotf crooto IO|io24^vo ^ro^rAnu 



3,^ 

Off XCH CSr rpCCATtON ; 

i' 

ftoSLttm PurpOMitnd Accotti>ltihttftoti . 
Acdvltyt C«rttr Educitlon • Ia«eilUtlon irui D^ooniUfttlon 



1975 

Budget 



- - 1»H AuthorlMtlOi^ E^tttttU 

% — % y $10,000^000 • ^ ^ > 

i/ p^i Cooptrttivt R4i««rch A«t ^uthorlitt thli tTuI vtrloui bthVr progrtai tV • 
Itvil ftf $79,000,000, ' . ^ 

Puju^} * fuadi atf ptdnM to iatfXX ind dcaoaitrafe cant? «4ucat^bii pt<>tXM 
iiftM tw4td sytttuiiU r«for« of thi ttruttuva of thi «4\icatton«t •nUrpttia 
•o that itudtnti can ba nora luccaiifully prapaiad to aita a living upott cooplati^ 
. Of ichoolt 

gxplanatroo! "rtit CooparUlva Raii^^h Act agtho^ital Va (fdiali^^OMr tduifaVlon 
to ^ka grant! to unlviriUlai •tSd cblUgat ai^ oUar' p\ibVfc or prlvtta •gtnclai, ' 
lnitlt>}tioni| and organltatioAi and to Individually for raia«rc») lutyaya, ind 
daaonitratiOAa in tha f laid of aducattdni for (TUaa^it^tYbn Vf inforiiitld^ d^^jfVtd 
fro« adu««tlMvil raaaarch; ai^ td aaaitt tWa datlg^itad oVganliaMw In pypvlding 
training in rtiiarch to fcha fiald of aducatldh. • v > r f^^T r 

9^<miD\Uhw^nU in l»74i No fuii^ii vara providad for tKit iciiiviey' in ^ia^l ^aa^^ 

Oblacttvaf for W}i puilag f lieat yaat 1975| cootr*«t « or granti' will W aWrd^ 
to iniciara « toail nui^ar of caratr tdtfcati^' iaaU12aM«^-4aMtttati0a prpiaci^ 
In coordination with tha Kational inaUt^ta of Education, a dtiit«liUUba tuaugy 
will ba planned and lapla^nted< 
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orrtCK or eouaiiott 

0c6up«ti9Q*l» Voc4itlm*t, tod A^uU Eduettlon 
Pro^f hito<t€€ tad Acc<>«oiCth«>fttt 
Actlvityf Muutiof) firipon*! 

\V\ ^ritf)<ffiU^tVoft tfU#U 

$3n 500,000 $ 1/ ♦3?»50O,000 

J^/ AooiAt ot $4SO»000»0(K) It tuthotUtd fot th« E4ue4ttoft Hoftiii^i OtvtlopMAt 
Att of lAich ^37,SOO,OOa or 25 p«rctat, ifhtchtvtr It |rtttiv, U ftuthorlud 
for BK)A« 



htrpoit i (1) To l»prov« tdacttlooal oppottuoltlti for children of low tA€od« 
fiBlUtt, and (2) to Ittj^rovo the qulltx of progrtaii of tetchor educAtloo for 
both <frtUfod totchort and la«xp«rioac«d CMch«r Inttrot*. 

^pIWU^' ^ t^ogrttt htiApt tofttthor rMM of axptrlOAcod tttchtrt tad \ 
itvox^rlonjcod tttch^r Intortii for tho purpoi« of itronithtnln^ th« fdu'catloivAl 
oppottualtloi of chlldrin roiidiag in troti hoviog conctntrttloni of lov lacoot 
f*«lUoa. Ih* pTOsram (uvther pto«otat tKa ravialoa of UainVivt ptosTa«a vHtcH 
vlU anabla InatltuttOftt of ht^ir aducatloo to broddao tbalr progra«4 of ta^char 
' proparatlooi 

Af coapUtbttiftti Ifl 1^74 1 7h« protta« hat 4ir#ctly affacud aoai^ 100,000 cblldran 
throg shout tKa KatiOo'a achoolt of vhoa ovar ooa third vara froa faadliat vho 
hAva a&aual la€0«aa of laia than $3,000i ApproxUitoly 120 tattltutiofla of 
hlgbar aduc4tlO(t In 2dO local oduutioo ataoclai ra«olvad fadaral aupp^t vmdar 
thia pto$taA dutiog thlt lUcal y«*r, 1^ addition > tha Taacttar Corpa haa i^anti- 
fi«d at l«4at 3 tltea around th« country irfiich an dlractln^ thalr afforta 
tow«rdi aaaiatlni ttAta aducAtion ageoctat to ikprcva licanaiAg and traiolAg 
tyttaoM which ralata to Ta^char Cr^rpa nodal a daalgnad for inatitutional changa. 

Of>l«ttvia_for 1975 1 Xha tcachtr Corpa raqtiaat for FY 197^ ia baaad in part on 
cofttinuatloo coat a for program vhich bagan in FYa 1973 and 1974, and for nav 
projaeta daaignad for teacher intatna a a vail a a othar education pevaoonal 
curtantly aaploytd vltbln a XaAchet Cot pi aLt«, 
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Occup«tloi\«lj VdctttooAl, And AduU Education 
Propria PurpoM *nd ^ccompllihocnti 
ActlvCtyj fivcat^on P«ri9nnel 

(b) Oth«r education (^racmnel davelopoeDC 

(I) Ucban/cuTat school 4i«vtl09«eat pro^vafn (EPOA^ Part D) 

1973 



Budgat 

197^ Authofltation gattaMta 
Ml»529.0OC $ 1/ $6,355,000 

1/ Aft amount of $^50,000,000 la authotlied for tHa Educattotv Frofeatlona 
Davtloptaant Act 

fiiwaas. ttva vtUn/rural program u a forvird-funded ptograa daitgnad to davtlop 
and ^aoAitrata training aUarnatlvan that cnabia aducaitb^l paraonn^l to Uprova 
tducatlonAl atrvica» for children ffoa lov-lncoma faollUai , 

lytanatlons Tha CoonlaajLo/tcr la authorised to award gcanta or contracta to local 
educational aganclta, State aducetlonat egenctee, end tnetttutlone of higher 
educetlon« 

t . ■» , 

Vl^^^eArt"^\l'i ^j^^V ^"i 'H';'^ 51 projecte end progrene ere being 

xunoeq tor tne wura yeer of e flve-yeer cycle of ectlvitlee. Ot\A projecte, in 
thalr fliUl yeer of funding. Include mvD, the ne^de jieeeaeneot* end the 
legdetehlp tteinlng institute end «eterlele developoent projected 

QfrUtUyif f^f Wl^ Support vlll contlriue for 51 exlatlng operetlonel projecte 
end progreM reechlng efrproxtately 5,500 echool tteff end coewunlty aetiberg. 
Ihese projecte vlll be eohanced by tba eddltlon of preetlce* end experience gelned 
fcoa the projecte phe»ed out in 1^74. 
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orr ics cr KDuanoM 

Oc<upitloA«U Voatlonil, «tid Adult E4'^tion 

Activity} VducAtioo FtrioAMl 

(b) 0th4r educfttloa ptriOOMl <Uv<lopttMt 
<2) ar<«r o^^rtunltifi (IPOA, Htt D) 

ESiit 

1/ An iiKMjnt of $450»0O0,O00 li Authorlted foi th« Educttloa Proffi^i^^ 
D«vilopttant Act. 



P^Tjwfi t Tlti C4r«ir OpportuoUUi pro^rM Mi d«il$XMd ii • flv««]rMr dMonatrt- 
tlon progfM to d«vilop t#Ach#r training Altittutlvtt for lovlncovi •nd VUtottt- 
•r« p«rtlclp«at* ^uillfy th«ai for • v*rlity of tducttloaal urtiri fioa 
|>«tiprofiiilon«l« to fully c*rtlfUd cliiitoo« t««ch«ti» tdaUlAtrAtora and/or 
titchir ; trilMri. 

f xpUo<tioft > Th« CodMliilon#r li tuthotitod t6 Mk« grAQti t^ or coQtr«eti vlth 
o<«l «duc4tlon«l •(«aelii» Stiti •ducitlonftl it«aelti, «nd iMtltutlotii of 
hlghir iduc4tloo« 

Acco^plUhaitati 1ft 1974 ! t Kxt«Mlvo d«vilopMot«l «tiliUoc« it b«lBg r«tid«rid 
projtctt to tht tf ftetlvto^ii of progr«« MMgiMat tod to t«thir «ad 

dl««««la«t« d4t« oo griduAtii of tht progrttt*. ■ ^ 

■06 j^ctivii f or 1»75 > Support vtU bi glv*n up to 15 tltii to cootlntio trtlolng 
for ibout 1»400 p«rtlelp«ot« In thli th« flMl yt«r of Ptd«r«l^ ioppovt. 
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orrtcK or mcAttCH 

Occupittonili Voc«t(on«t, tnd Aduifc Eduiatl^m. 

Activity? Muettida F^tt^nMt 

(b) Othtr •dotation p«rtMw«l a«vtlop«tDt 
()) Cattgorlttt prbgrtM (CPOA; P»ti D) 



&u4gtt 

AuthoflMtton E<ttttat< 

y Ati tBOunt 6( $450,000,000 ti tuthortud for tht Edueittotf, Prof^f tUni 

DtvalopMiQt Act. A . . 

■ V . r . ■ . . y , ,;, „, ,v .... ^ 

£!Jr£0|£t lliii 'i^iroir«i pr6v tdtft f td^itlonAl >«liodfl^t d«vdloMMfit Mojietl^ ' 
• t^dTt til UvtU Aad ttrtMlAg partieuUr tkitU lUltd^d to Ib^^r^yt itrvtc 
. chtUrttt In rtguUt eUMro<M4, wjtth tn «if^«U oii loviaeona i:httd7«ta. chlldrto 
biWA|u«X tchoolt, Md tiidlariiUadfirt; ' . ^ V ^^t" . 

gxpUft^tioQ i CrtAtt art agdt to tnitttttttotui of ht$h4z tduc«tion| 8t4tf t4uc4<*^% ^ 
tional •tdftcUa, and loc«l odumtoa tttncUt to ttrtngthoii •kiUi of ixUfing . 
«duc4ttQii*i poriomi ift mh gr«4i tmhlog MftoptiooAl chiUm^in vffuUr j.^ 
cUiirooM, gtildARCt Md co«aMltogf Mrly cbtldhottd:«d«Mtioar tioMlv^ 
Uodorthip, and knovXodg* and iiM of proto««l god U^i4g.MitorUU# 

AccwlUhaOfttt tn 1974i In lUeol yMt l974^-75 nMnlt w»tg tvifdod to K^id« 
trilnlAg fot grt>rSiil«iUl3r «, 20Q «Mt 4n •fcttfllobil imt i^F^topMo^^ r , : 

Obioctiva foe im i Ho funda Aro roqiMittod for tbt« c«\tgoct€AL ttftlnliHI pvogriMi^ 
in I975i VintnciaV ovppott viVl bo MiUblt la th^ for« of g«Di««oV t^udoftl ^^W^^^ 
undor tbo bighor odttegtion «v^v^<^t^Mi 



/ 

/ 
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ernes or kpucaixm ^ 

OeevHtiMtl, Vo<ttiOtti]i| 4|a4 A4uU Bduatloa 
(b) oth«t «<lueAtl<m nt^mX 4«v«UMiAt 



m — 

1/ All «i»(Mjnt of $450,000|000 (• •utbori»*4 for tbo edtiCAtloQ ftoUooiofti 
Dtvtlo^nt Act. 

2^^2111 ^thii protutt troUf •4u€4itlo«al iM^orii, rogtiUr oUmtoo* to«ch«r«^M4 
. othoTMucAtloiMX H'AOtt^l to doAl offoctlv^ly vlth oieortlooal ehlWtoa ^o %t% 
in rt|ulori rolKov tb«ti oh^^^i cUoorooM* 

lK»lwtlon t Tbo €o«tlo»loMr to ouChorUod to liroato to SUto «n4 XmX 
«dtie«tloo«l otAAcUo 0^4 liutitutiono of higher t4ut«ilon to ^itty out tho obovo 
•ctlvitloi« 

A^cowfrllohwiittH ift I974 t App|roxi«*t*ly 1|;200 ^rooA« portlclpAtod to la&ov«tlvt 
tt«lAln$ ptogtm for tho pro^rotloci ol lo«d«r«hlp ^rootuiol in tMchtai 
ixto^tlOttAl chiUtoa vith on Mph«tlt la tbo Mrty chiUhood «r««, 

ObiottlY^i foy 1973 1 )lo fuoda trt rtqo«»tod for this c«t«goric«l ttr«lnlo|>rotrM 
lA 1975. rimncUl support vlU bo ov«Uibl« in tho fom of tonoroi otudm ottpport 
undor tho hightr tducttion tpproptUtloo Atkd tht «4ucotioa for tbo hftndlccppod 
•pproprittlon* 
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omCB 6f tDUCAttOH . 
Oecu^tloo*!, ' Voc4tioral| aod Adutt e4uc«tion 

Actlvltyi S^ucctlon PttrMontl 

Cb> Oth«r cduc4tloa p#Tioon«l divtlopatnt 



1975 

197» Authorit4tio<t giU«>t# 

♦n,26e»ooo $ t / $ . — 

1/ An Aaouol of H50|000»000 i« Author letd for th« Zducction ProUiitont 
D«v«lop<Btnt Act, 

htryjf^ i . thli 4«tlyit]r t>rov(d«i lupporl to ••■lit SUt^ ifo^ XoUl •ducAtion ; 
•g^nd^B and Inatitutloni of hlghc^ •ducttlon la itrcdgtfiiinlot their if fort* Iti 
rtcrutting stftd training lndlvldu4li for the bro«d cipfctc of c«r*«r «nd vo^4tt6ifi«r 
t6ut«tiOQ. . . ^ , . 

EKgUa^ttoa t Crtftti ar* ^o liiftUutloni 'of hl|K«r ^ducitlori ^i>«t olfir 
griduAtt itudy In • eottpr«htQitva'progr4« of voo^|(i<i^t tdutAtlbO. t$A( ii.ip^<py#d 
by tho Stat* bo«rdi for vocAtloiUl tdu^otlooi for coo|HirAtlv# •rrin^«Mht' Ir«if(il6^ 
tctlvitloi vlth ocbooUi prlvtto bualnota or indvatryi or othor ^ducftl^nal r v 
lrtatltutlon4. - - ,. > ■ ; . - ' V/ v'; 

AccoaioUihaiatB In 1974 > Eaphooli Mi pUc«4 on tb« d«volo(«ifttf iaplofliautlffii 
•nd li^rovMOOt of coffpr«)iM»lvti lUtovld* lyitoM for v»€«llOMl o^otitlOfi^Uh*- 
•xptntiOQ to iacludo cAroir oducotloa, Sp«ci«t ifforto VirO Mdo to upgrade 
votAttooil oducotion poraomol troUlog lo loitltiitiono ^1 highor •dHcAttecitf^? % 

Objtctlvtt for 197 5i Mo fun^g ftro f »9tt««ttd for thlo tAtogdtUftl ttftinlttt K^SM ^ 
in i975. riiMnciol lupport nili bo'ovoiUbU in tho form of gonorol itwlont i^pport 
undor the higher educetlon epproprUtlon. 
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omcE 09 twckxim , 

AetlvUyi KduUtloti fiTftOtiMt 

(b) OtK^r «due4tiM ptr«<MMl dmlopwiAt 
' , (6) K«w earmt in «<lu<«tlon (tOM, Mcttoa $04) 



X/ An ••outtt ol ^4S0,000pOOO U •uthotlii4 (ot th« tducAtlon Ptof«««loiil 
O«v«lop«tnt Act» 

fyx M^ i Till* pTotrttt U d«tl|tt«d to ttttact quAUflt4 tod 41t«rM p«r«OQi to tb« 
• TliUoi •duutioA k^o ordlntrlly vouU oot coa«ld«r this (UU tlthtv oo • full* 
tlM or 

H»plyv>t|o o> Th« Cowatiilooor U ftutKprlt^d to si«ot« to or cofttrtcti vith 
St«to or lotol oaucAtlOMl •gmUt, Inttltutldoi of hlgh«r oducAt^^o, or othtr 
pwhXit or i^proflt •ttacUt, ortftAlcAtiott* or Uitttutlooi, •r4 to tnttr Into 
c«ntr«ett vith ^ivtta •|«ncU«p iMtltvtloot^ or or|(inlMtloai» 

Actoq^lUh»tftto U 1974 » ?uad« apptoprUt«4 In H74 •f ^AlfVi uMd to 4UM«lo*to 
tHnrnftTdriinuiiTron utlog volunt«ir« atkd eoix4uet «oirk«hop« oa •dueatloMl 
c«roirf, A «*nu«t on prolog* project titporlMCA irlU U co«pUttd vlU • 
tiMdbook 00 cortor otfucAtloo* 



Qblo^tlvf ^or W5 t Ko m requMtcd for thu progr** to \W» 
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oprzcB or education ^ i 

OccupatiOfKli Vocatloft«l| and Adult Ecfuct^on 
Ptogf ^ PgypQga and AiCQflPliahB^nti 

Activity: EdgcAtlon P«raotiMi 

(b) Othtr education paraonntl davalop<aant 

(7) Hlghar education d^valofwvnt (EPDA, Part B) 



1975 

Budsat 

1974 Author i«at ton ^itliaau 

^2»100,000 ^ 1/ $ ' 

2/ An aaaouAt of $450^000,000 la authorltad for tht EducUUn Profaaalona 
Davalopoaot Act< 



^ufpoie ? funda ara provldad to aupport Inatltutaa and ahort-tani trAlfilDg prograiM 
for tha purpoaa of tralotng praiant or proaptctlva collaga taachatai adolfllatrat^ra 
' and cdutatioMl iptcialiata at Uaa than « l>hiD/ lev«l» ^ 

gxpUnatton i €ranti and cootracta ara iaada with <oll«gaa and unlyaValtlaa td\ 
covar tha dlract and lAdlra«t coata of operating tha »cogra«« «M provlW •Up«tt4a 
for partlclpanta* , . \ 

Acco«plUh»ftnta In 1974 ; Support la 1974 ,ta coac«Qtr«lln| on tha ptap«rati6tt of 
repraaafitailvaa fto« minority groupa Ineludtng vo*an for li^.rtant poaitlonji in 
higher tducAtlOQ and i^n training atudant financial aid off^^jlra^ : ^ 

Ob|actlvaa for 1975 : Ko fund a ara bolng taqiiaatad to aupport In^tltutat tod 
. ihort-ttr* trilnfflg prograaa In flacal yaar ^975» Fln«nei41 aupport Mill ba' 
avallabU In tht Cora of gtnar4l atvi^ant aojiort undat tha higher education 
appropriation. . 
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err let or edvcation ; 

Oecup4tlM«t, VocittoMl, •o4 Adult U^c%iiw 



ju4t«t 

m,a«6,ooo » i/ 9 > 

y A^tkorlMtloo »sylr«4 30| \m, funAin$ for aie«l yMr 1974 1« 
«utHorit«d by th« Gtt^vl EtfuutlM Frdvlitom A«t| Stetlon U5<e)' 
UfUUtlcm U to bo propoio4 oi port of tho Uueotlon Gronto CoftioUdotlort. 

y«gpofo r fUQdi oro uood for tho pvrpogo of olUiootlog fviactloMl lUUorocy 
o«0Oi tlvo KotlOft'o odttlti by providing oducotlonal oppovtunltioi thot vlll ontblo 
odulto U yato ond oldor irlth o ll«ltod odocotlon to contiouo tholr oducotloo. 

tttUoitioot Crofito oro mdo to ^ho St4Coi occordloi to tho forwiU opooiflod In^ 
tho Act. SUto oducotlofl ogoncioi od«iUlotor tho progron io oetordoaco vlth o 
flUto ploo« to«ol eooHMinltloo portlclpoto by oubmlttlng propoioli to tho SUto 
odM«4tlofi ogoacy« 

AccoiyltfhooDto In l^f^ i (locol yotx W^, $21,000 odaXto tro ooroXlod in 
^dult oduootton eloiooo. 

Obloctlvti for 19?5 > In f loc4l ytor I97i, thlo oetlvity vlU bo ^oeludod In o 
iiov coQOOlidotod odueotlort grone loglolotlvo progroa. 



Activity! Adult Bducotioo} (pocUl Frojocto (AduU Cdutotloo 

Acc» Soctioo y09) 



m ■ ■ , 

iudgot 

»74 Attthoriutico hiism 

17,000.000 ♦ 1/ I — 

1/ Avithoritotloo o^lrod Juno )'o, 197S* funding for f ioeol yoOr 1)74 io 
outhortfod by tho Conorol Xdueotloo Provlitooo Aotg $ootion 413(o). UgUlotlon 
10 to bo propoood 00 o port of thi Eduatloa QcoaU C<>aoolCdotloft. 

fMrpOii| > Dio purpooo of thlo progroe !• to provldo grooti lor opotUl doaoo* 
itHitlori projocti which iovolvo thi uoo of tonovotlvo aotliodii oyitiao, or>d 
Mtorlolo in tho doVolopM&t of odi^t oducotion ptogr««|« 

gy»10QO^oa > Groat 0 oro ovordod to local odueotlod ogonctoi or othor public 
or priv«to nonprofit ogoocioo, including oducotioool totoyliton it4tiooo« 
AppliconU ttuit Mot UgioUtlvo critorioi Fodorol fundi con oupport up to 100 
porcoat of tho projoct coit» but vhorovor fooolblo « noa*ytdorol contribution 
of ot lodjt 10 porcont io oncourogod. 

AccoyUoh^oftto 1^ 1974 ? tn f iicol yoor 1974, forty doaooftrotioo gronto vlU bo 
M rdf d of Mh ich 25 Vi U b« con tlnuot long ood 15 will bo nov pro Joe to focuiing on 
tho Mxittui iopoct ond oorvicoi for illitoroto odulto. 

IfelKtiVti for 1975 1 In f tocol yoor 1975. thlo getivlty »rtll bo Includod in o nt« 
conioii^oto^ oducotion gront loglolotlvo progroiiT'" ' ^ ' - ~ 
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crncc or jSD^aTKw , 

OccupttloMl, VocttiooAl, ind AduU Iducttt^n 

Activity) Adult fduettloo; TUch«r Trulnlnt <AdgU Cduciti^on 

Act, Stetton )09) 

im 



X/ AuthoriMtlOQ fxplr«d JuAt 30, 1979. Pupdlos lor ruc«l 1974 ii 

•uthorlted by tht Conorol Edvcotioo Provlilodi Act, otctioa 4U(c).. , " 
Ut^iUtloQ it to bt propoio^ p«rt ot th# Sduonipft Oiif&t* C9nJoUdit(o^« 

F oygoM t tttii progrta »9pporti,pr^Jocti to protio^c And' coordin«,to th« tr*(nlAt ^ 
of pofooftaol lAO v^tk ot gT4 pr#p«rla| to yor)i Ip o^^c^t^oo^ w 

piplmtl^^ ; Qroatt m mf4«d eo initltvtlodi of hUhu «dixc«tl^, $(«u 
lociFrtuatlon $$wtit$, ' or other public or^^ttptofU.tjiit^cUl )^Mtviti/ ; - 
Initrvlco trilAtng tnd dt^lopMnt of Idult •dui4tIo^'^t«^nA«t; ' ^ 

AficoaplUhfl Kat la 1974 1 CofltliUMtioa ol' tho ros^Mvil <lmVdPMtt| prb«t^ 

U pl*Aa«d ftt « coot or*2,$60,<S00. lf»^«4aitton, it ii oxpoctt^ th«( ^y^O,^ 
In ntv fur»di vUl bo uoid to lupport trilaln^ oppottuolUii for 'about 4^0 
individual! lA MtloMl Initltutoit 

ObitcUvti for 1975 t Xa f licil yotr 1975, thli ifitlvlty vlU bo Inctudod 1a « 
now conioll4Ato4 «duc4tiocv graat UgloUtlv* progtM. 



Activity! dropout ptovtAtloc^ (S3EA, tlUo Vlll) 

m : 

tudgot 

19/4 Authorltttton Kitliito 

$4,000,000 $ 1/ $ — 

y tocludo^ in tho propoio4 Education Cr4Ato Cotiiotld«tlon« 

Puwj^ t thli program U dtalgood to dovalop dinoaatratloa •odft progtpaa 1ft . 
aViictad puVUt aUttanUry «ft4 aatoA^ary achooU for taduolAg thf suadb«r of 
atudanta sA\o laava achool bafora high achool graduatloa« $iiccaa9ful Kodala c«A 
bo rapUutftd by othar achool tyataM which hava high dropout ratal. 

^xplaaatloq t Appllcdtlofta aro aMb«lttad by local jt^y^iitioA agaoelaa ^Ith tha - 
approval of thalr appropruta stdcradueatfod agaocy. AppUcatloaa ara t%wU^6 
agalnat a aat of crltaria aatabllabad by laglatatlva authority.^ 

Acc oopi 1 ah aa ft t a 1ft 1 9 74 i Hlfta dropout pravafttion projacta will ba coatlfttiad for 
thalr fourth and ftftal oparatlooal yaar. 

Obiactlvat for 1975 : Thia activity la Includad In tha now conaolldated adueatlon 
grant Uglatatlva peogta«. 
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omc£ or EOuanoK^ 

Prwaa Pvr^— tad AccoqwUih«<ot^ 
Activity} Ethott H«riUt« rro|rM (ISIA, titU U) 



hir^u t pun^M of thin pt^M it to provida lor « irottov ttodortktfkaiiii 
of tha mttibutioot of ont'a eim htritagt and thi harit4to of othat AMrieaoa 
in ordar Ho eontrlbuta a aoya h«t«ottlogi| pttrlotic» a&d co«nittad j^Uto.*' 

Kx^l faatloft t rimdUt critarU» protr^ raril«tioaa aad guldattnaa art b«io( ^ 
davSTopadfor tha fiaul jraar 197* ^taot prograa. 

Accoapllahaantp ta l»74 i U it aitpactad that approxUkiataly tranta at an 
avaraia unit eoat of i6S,C00 irtU ba aiMrdad. j 

Oblactivti for X^lh Wo fiacal yaar 1975 funda ara raquaitad fortthnte htritd«a 
Studlaa. Otfiar a^ueattoR author Ittai atlov for atholc harltasa atudiaa without 
tha fundlot of thla particular catagorieal profraKi 



♦ 
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OffU« of EducAtioo 

0€CQ^tlon*\i Vot«tiOMi« And Adult Education 
Basic Vocatiotul EducAtloo rvofttm* 



8t4tt Of 


H73 


1974 


1975 ' 








mm^ , 


TOIAi 




6412. SOi 4\^^ 


6 


AUtxm 
kU$U 




4,462,395 


' '~ ■ 




553,162 


mmm 






4.015,940 


*«« ' 


Arluuuaa 




4 499,U2 


*** 




tit 41% 1 41 A 


H| 929,659^ 


.. ., 


Colorado 




4»665ft496 




Cofmoetlcut 




4,116,707 




DoUvaro 




970,051 




tlocldd 




13,166,396 : 




OiOVflc 




. 10,656,676 






i.Ma.4;7 


1,435,166 




Idaho ' 


l»a44»00jl 


1.763.326 




lllliMli 




16.227.429 




tndim 








l0«4 j ' 




;5,6J9,^i? :; 




lUntAa j 


4!M|244^ - 


J ' 4l571,t96 




Xontucpiy 


•»356»745 


7,927,565 




toutalMf 


9.634|462 


9,156,353 


*•* 


KtlM f 


2,407,a53 


2,312»»46 




Karyt^nd ^ 


7|5)0|66S 


7,206,062 


» • 


lteat4cKua%ttt 




10,032,230 




Nichigaji 


17,770,756 


16,691,629 




Mlnn*tot4 




7,691,617 




Miaaiaain^t 




5,563,296 




Hlalourl 


10|039»436 


9,566,984 




Hoiitaiu 


1|706»I4S 


1,627,264 




K«br«a1(4 


3.253»606 


3,071,651 


• « * 


HoVAdA 


620.744 


796,977 




Kev Bao^ihlfc 


1,617,550 


1,556,164 


««« 


Ktv Jar a ay 


11,6471010 


11,314,376 


«'« • 


Haw Mexico 


2,6«4,255 


2,619,602 




M«ii York 


2a,679|176 


27,166,917 




Hovth CatollM 


U|747|642 


U,792,009 




Motth DakotA 


1,632,557 


1,356,006 




Ohio 


21,635,640 


20,921,022 




OklaJioaft 


6^254,442 


5,925,792 




OrasoQ 


4»642,069 


4,466,204 




PaoxuylvaAU 


23,995,727 


22,762,566 




)lhod« taU.vl 


1*994,740 


1,913,720 




South CarollKWi 


7|272,221 


6,857,791 
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, 1. — - . 

Sttti or 


' 1973 


Kitf ttit^v 


South IM(dU 
UUh 


1|7U|728 
10,071,364 
26,797,661 
2,939,^945 
1,070,605 


1,651,573 
9,541,343 
25,472,710 
2,840,U1 
1,023,256 


VirtiAi« 
Viiooiviln 


11.146.992 
7,024,477 
4,442,675 
9,618, lU 
781,354 


10.439.095 
6,627,023 
4,185,719 
9,314,839 
734,611 


FMa^^Ia* a# /•nil mil 1 a 


1 tic <Kt 

l,3i>,633 


1,197,370 


hitrto tico 
TnMt ttttrltory 
* Virgin ItUndt 


82,768 
306,960 
7,331,294 
238,431 
153^ 528 


66,865 
213,214 
6,723,560 
140,508 
218,778 



— Tjyr — 



1/ B«tlMt*4 dlttribtttico Uitd on flieal yMr 1974 ^stlMiUd 8uu i^rodMCti of 
(1) FY 1974 Allotnoat rttloo, vlUi lUitt ot ,60 tnd ,40 (2) tU 15-19, 
20*24, «Ad 25*65 population a$0 t'oupi, vlth « aIaImi aaouAt of ^10,000 oa th« 
toUl «a)Ou&t for P«rt 8 and Part C, PopMlttlon tfs sroup« «r« «• of 7/1/71 
for Ui« 50 8Ut«t and D»C,| »nd «• of 4/1/70 for tht outlying «rM»« 
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Ofeici of BdU€4tlOO 
<k6up«tloo«ly VocAtloQiii and Adult Edumion 

Tfutrsr 1575 ' — m btt" — 

AUb«u 613,0^ 410,065 

AUtU 39,376 . 26,606 

ktitetm 267,467 m,6tl 

ArkjJUAt 327,442 216,026 

Callfonaa * 2,496,727 1,692,691 

COloctdo 333,038 233,781 

Cotmaetlcut 333,281 223,724 

DeUvAt* 69,962 47,009 

Florid* 983,147 657>52l 

Goortis 798,820 326,122 

HAMll 104,777 69,547 

Idaho 127,099 66,419 

tlUttoU 1,320,356 883,296 

lodlaaa 772,379 516,838 

tow« 423,297 283,947 ... , 

Mo«M 338,168 221,742 

Un^ckf 575,996 384,160 

LoaUUM 664,066 443,811 

IteliM 165,964 1U,085 

'KatyUnd 519,056 349,^04 

MMMchuittU 724,326 486,159 

HlchliAA c 1,224,865 818,574 

MiflMsoU 569,260 382,436 

MlssUsippl 402,568 269,597 

mssouvl 691,977 464,583 

MooUAA 117,638 78,857 

KObtMU 224,257 148,852 

Hovada 56,570 38,719 

Haw Baapahita Ut,491 75,509 

MMrJaraay 802,835 548|292 . 

NavMatlco 185,015 126,955 ^ . . 

Han Vock 1,990,457 1,317,471 

Notth Carolina 947,569 619,897 

North DakoU 1U,525 75,403 

Ohio 1,505,042 M13,827 

OklahdM . 431,094 287,162 

Oraftoa 319,958 217,400 

raon^Wanla 1,653,928 1,103,066 ..^ 

1tK>Sa laUAd 137,489 92,739 

South CacoUoa 501,245 332,327 
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iV7^ 


" "\T7V / ■ 


1975 


.^MixiPlNihK ... . 


... 






South M(oU 




60,034 


» • • 






462,371 


••• 


TixAl 


1|847|067 


1,234,400 


• • • 


Utth 




137,631 


• ■ * 




73^ 7« 


49,567 


mmm 


VittlnU * 


7M,45A 


505,675 








330,635 


••* 


VMt Virglftit 




202,639 


• mm 


Viicofuila 


676,723 


454^767 


"•• 




53,655 


35,596 


a m m 


Oiatritt of ColvnfcU 


90,663 


56,035 


• mm 


AMtictD $«no« 


10,000 


10,000 






16,0M 


10,333 






505,317 


325,623 




ttMtt TmLtoty 


16,434 


10,602 




< VlttU lil«adi 


10,563 


. 10,000 


■ • « 



y B«tlMt«d dlitrlbutloo of fund< lodor provlilocu <fe ?.Z.« 90*576, 11 lit t, 
FAXt A, Soc. 103(o)(2) AUd (b), Uioa oq fiical r^t 4974 MtfMtia 8tou 
ptoduoti of (1) ry 1974 oUotmnt r*tio«, vtth lUlti of .60 oad ^40 ond (2) 
tht 15«19» 20-24, 25*65 popuUttoo OfO |rottpi,^«ith • Ktolaut teount of 
$10«000, Fo^Utloci tvoupi «r« ii 7/1/71 for tbo 50 8Uto« tod P«C«| 
4/1/70 for th« outlyltts orM*. 
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Office of BducAUoQ 
OCCtipatlOOAl, V0€4ti00«t, And Adult B^UCAtlOO 

CoAiuaar And itoBnaiklns Kdue«tl6Q 

iuu or 1573 ~T57? 

Actual titiaiU gittpiU 

lOt^ ' »3e.3»>000 $3Q.m>0Q0l^ ^ 



AUUM 

AtuU 

Aritocu 

ArkAAtii 

CAllfonUA 




765,891 
50,474 
366,515 
419,733 
* 3,200,434 


635,724 
41,555 
301,691 
337,990 
2,624,047 


ColMTAdo 
CpQMCttCUt 

rioridA 




452,542 
427,215 
89,706 
1,260,249 
1,023,969 


365,513 
346,622 
72,673 
1,019,303 
615,605 


IUv«tl 
Idafto 

IlllAOift 

Indltn* 
t<Mr« 


» 


134,309 
m,923 
1,692,505 
990,076 
541,604 


107,815 
U3,970 
1,369,306 
601,213 
440,160 


Xmuim 

HilOi 

MtryUttd 




433,481 
736,342 
651,234 
212,740 
665,356 


343,750 
595,531 
668,006 
173,757 
541,344 


MiA«oiiri 


■ 


928,479 
1,570,096 
729,706 
516,033 
887,013 


753,655 
1,266,972 ^ 
592,860 
417,934 
720,206 


M«V*dA 




150,795 
287,463 
72,514 
142,915 
1,029,117 


122,245 
230,752 
60,022 
117,056 
849,974 


Ktv York 
North Ctfollo* 
North Oakou 
Ohio 




237,162 
2,551,469 
1,214,643 

144,241 
1,929,242 


196.80# 

2,042,372 
960,979 
116,893 

1,571,659 


OkUhoM • 
Ot«^ 
P<im«7lv«&lA 
lthod« ttUod 
South CartllDA 




552,596 
410,140 
2,120,092 
176,242 
642,521 


445,165 
337,019 
1,710,001 
143,765 
515,181 
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%.¥m^m /MP 

, OutlylttA JktM 


Actual 


Eitl^t^^ 


197) 
Eitltttta 


South Dakota 


151,413 


m,on 


* « « 






716,770 




Um 




1,913,595 




VtAh 


9 CO 7ft> 








^,591 


76,670 




VtcgiaU * 




784,220 




VUllitkgtCSi 




512,870 




Watt Viciinia 


392 1 542 


314,444 




VitcoofU 


a67,458 


705,021 






69.035 


55,166 




DiitrUt of Colud^U 


U6»242 


69,966 






10,000 


10,000 


•«« 




20,634 


16,017 




Vuarto Itico 


647,741 


505,097 




tvu«t Tarrltory 


21,066 


10,556 




* Victin ttXanda 


13,565 


16,435 


• « « 



JL/ OlttrlVutloii tuad oo fLital yaar 1974 aitlmatad Suta produeta of (1) fiscal 
yaar 1974 allotaaat ratioa, irlth limif of ,60 and .40, and <2) tha 15-19, 
2<^24, and 25^65 popuUtloo a^«|roupa, with a ttialnun of $10,000« Population 
•t/b groupa ar« aa of 7/1/71 for tha 50 Stataa and 0«C.t 4/1/70 for tha outly- 
ing araaa* 
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tIPAItlMKMT or KSALTHi EDUCATION, AHDA^lt^rASU 
Offlct o! BduMtioo 

Votk-Study 





1973 




14)5 












kid OA fvy> 








164,940 


U6,999 


■ ■ ■ 




15.607 


12,636 


■ ■ ■ 


.AtitOOA 


93, U5 


71,625 


■ ■ ■ 




97,718 


72,157 


... 




« AAA /MA 

999|(/22 


746,504 




ColcvAdo 


119|974 


90,776 






142,413 


107,404 


■ ■ ■ 




27,617 


21,261 


■ ■« 


rioti44i 


313,173 


236,065 


--- 




243,606 


160,691 


• ■ ■ 


lUlVAli 


40>630 


31,569 


... 


t<Uhb 


39,403 


30,259 




lllinoU 


544,636 


405,343 






271,202 


200,510 




lOtf« 


146,224 


106,402 


• 




116,912 


67,766 


..« 


Xtntucliy 


173,596 


126,021 


• .• 




203,773 


150.965 


... 




50,533 


37,575 






193, lU 


146,304 


..« 


MMS«chui«ttt 


261,441 


209,466 


..• 




467,962 


352,139 






199,950 


150,300 




Mi««Utippl 


U5,791 


93,106 


... 


Miitouri 


232,141 


173,243 


... 




37,462 


28,264 


... 




77,514 


57,659 


V ... 




21,642 


17,291 






36,751 


27,267 






326,179 


250,056 






56,366 


43,226 




Mtv Y<ytk 


646,463 


626,469 




North CtrollAA 


267,073 


209,156 




North DakoU 


34,922 


26,269 




Ohio 


544,635 


406,006 




OltUhOM 


Ul,426 


97,429 




Ortgoo 


106,966 


61,466 




r«ittiylvtnl« 


576,996 


426,619 




Ikhoat tiUod 


46,476 


35,560 




Soufh CArollDA 


153,949 


113,390 
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suu or 




19 14 




South 0«koU 
Uuh 


37,506 
205,646 
595,966 
62,576 
24|U0 


27,932 
130,965 
446,243 

17,624 


... 


Va»t Virginia 

Witcwia 

Vyoalnt 


245,240 
160,662 

92,434 
232,696 

17,667 


164,217 
133,006 

66,637 
173,243 

13,301 


• • ■ 
mmm 


IHtUict of Colunbia 


37,645 


26,934 




AaaricJA Sifltoa 

Puorto Itlco 
Tnut Territory 


1,663 
4,726 
157, lU 
5,427 
2,916 


1,205 
3,426 
113,656 
2,115 
3,933 

# 





JJ B*tlMt«d <ll«ertbutloa CO th« bMl* ot th« 15-20 pojniUtloo, 7/1/71 tot tU 
30 SUtM and D.C.j 4/1/70 for th« outlylm utu. 
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DSPAjtixorr or ksalth, BDuatioM, anp viLriUUK 

Offic* of BduUtiOQ 

Occu^tiooil, VocUio(Ul| aad Adult Edoctttoa 
Cooperative education 



SttU Ot 


Wi 


■ , 




OutlTlna ATM 


ActuAl 


CetUMtA 






AAA AAA AAA 


$19,500,000^ 






35^1 176 


355,934 




AtetkA 


212,233 


213,772 




AcUocbi 


276»3U 


280,855 




ArkAn^Af 


283|260 


282,188 


... 


CAltfOtniA 


lt030|529 


1,036,981 




Color Ado 


299|373 


301,291 




Coon«€tieut 


320|670 


322,171 




D«lAVAre 


223|45d 


223,990 


««• 


FlotidA 


463,562 


469,220 




' CeocgiA 


402,251 


403,470 




KavAil 


232,832 


234,652 




IdAhO 


233,847 


234,652 




XlUnoti . 


662,047 


658,474 




tndlAAA 


429,520 


427,460 




tOtfA 


324,976 


323,059 




KAlUAf 


299,264 


298,625 






345,669 


343,051 




LOUillAAA 


371,810 


370,151 




KAiM 


242,665 




... 


MArylAnd 


362,753 


367,485 


... 


MMiAchueattt 


435, 148 


434,568 




MlchlsAn 


596,782 


600,720 




MllUWAOtA 


370,643 


371,039 




Hlfflfflppl 


306,466 


305,289 


... 


Mlffouri 


396,348 


395,473 


... 


MoatAoA 


232,148 


232,431 


... 


MobrAfkA 


265^30 


265,306 




KAVAdA 


218,364 


219,547 




K«v HAopfhirA . 


230,739 


230,210 


... 


Hav J«rf«y 


479,602 


485,213 . 




1 Kev M»xlco 
\ New York 


248,059 


249,757 




914.361 


906,813 




Hotth CatoIIha 


437»414 


432,347 




)k>tth DAkotA 


229,599 


229,765 




Ohio 


662,577 


662,027 




OklAhOBM 


310,380 


310,176 




Ore goo 


292,935 


293,294 




PftimAylvAAlA 


691,463 


686,239 




KhodA tflAod 


239,155 


239,095 




South CArollQA 


328,360 


325,281 
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St«U or 1973 ; 1974 I^! 
OtttlytfttAtU ActuAl titlttita^ tatimu 

South D«VoU 

?•)(«• 

UUh 

Vlrglnii 
VMhlnstoo 
Watt Virtlai« 
Vlicotuln 

Diatrlct of Coltfffcii 

Amtitisi $m% 
Guju> 

^Yto Hico 
'twit ttryitory 
Viriift IiUfid« 



231,984 

r • 1 

699,360 
253,268 
220,289 


231,987 
169 7M 
701,364 
254,644 
219,992 


• • m 
fmm 


401,475 
350,763 
278,779 
397,948 
215,185 


404,358 
349,271 
275,968 
396,362 
215,549 


... ' 
mmm 


229,983 


228,877 




5,685 
14,819 
536,355 
18,435 
9,706 


< 
< 

(585,000 

( 

< 





1/ Iftlm*u4 ^iitriVutlca of ^9,500,000 with 3 ^rc«Qt ($585,000) r«atrv«a for 
tK« outlying «rMi tnd tK« b«l«nc4 ^Utrlbutt^ on tht of (I) 

1200,000 to etch Sutt u4 D*C«^ aad (2) th* r«ia«lod«r on tK* ^ it of the 
13-19 pos»uUtloa, July I, 1971* 
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BtST COPY AVMlABli 



t>BFART«ENT OF lUAUT.^, ED')CVUW, A.VT) VTVXKARE 
Office 0*: Education 

Occup4tiotvalv V<K4tloMl> ♦tvd Adult tducatlort 
StAto Advtior/ CovincUs 



suu or im " ' TStJ 

Aitlytng Attn Actua l E^ttgvate Eattwate 



^ TOTAL 





000 


, ??.044, 


1/ 

oooi' 


$ — 


AUbAM 






59, 


686 


— 






loi 


35, 


265 






32, 


101 


35, 


265 




ArkAntAft 




101 


35 


265 


mmM 


CAllfornlA 


96, 


30/» 


105, 


796 


mmm 


ColorAdo 


^2. 


101 


35 


265 




COd^iACtiCUt 


32, 


]:0l 


35 


265 




DetivAre 


32, 


101 


35 


265 




;iorldA 


81, 


0S2 


95 


701 


mmm 


Goorgi* 


65. 


656 


76 


577 




HAVAtl 




lOl ^ 


35, 


265 




Idaho 


y\ 


101 


J3 


265 


— * 


tUinoii 






105 


79^ 




XadlAiiA 


61. 






a J 




XOVA 


34 






"i ' 7 




Kaixjas 


32. 


101 




265 


... 






4^6 


55 


913 


... 


LouisitnA 


54. 


747 


64 






Maine 


32. 


101 




265 




KarylAnd 


f^, 


791 








Mast a chute tts 


59, 


715 


70 


760 




Michigan 




304 


105 


796 




Minneaota 


46 


930 


55 


662 




Mitaisaippi 


33 




39 


238 




Hissouri 


57. 


046 


67 


618 


I" 


Hontana 


32, 


101 


35 


265 




^^ebraska 


32, 


JOl 


35j 


265 




Kavada 






35, 


265 




Kev Kanpshire 


32, 


i.n 


35 


,265 




Kav Jartey 


66, 


167 


79 


803 




Haw Mexico 


32, 


101 


35 


2C5 




New York 




304 


105 


796 




North Carolina 


78, 


119 


90, 


224 




Korth Dakota 


32, 


101 


35 


265 




Ohio 


96, 


304 


105 


796 




Oklahoma 


35, 


5-'.f) 


^1. 


795 




Oregon 


32, 


101 


35 


265 




Pcnnaylvania 


96, 


'304 


105 


796 




Khode taland 


32, 


101 


35 


265 




South Carolina 


41, 


'^23 


48, 


369 
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Actual 




Eui«At« 


South Dftkot* 


331,101 


35,265 




TtiVMiia* 




67»2M 








105,796 




Vt*h 


32^101 


35,265 




V«xMoat 


^2,101 


35,265 


m mm 




63«)53 


73,629 


*•« 




39»^U 


46,151 






32|m 


35,265 






55,790 


66,192 




tfyoadivs 


32,101 


35,265 




Olttrltt of Oolual>U 


32,101 


35,265 






32,101 


35,265 


««« 


Guam 


32,101 


35,265 




Puerto Xlco 


41,6^ 


47,422 




Ttuat Ttrrltory 


32,101 


35,265 




' Virgia I«U»da 


32,101 


35,265 





1/ E«tlMt44 dUtvlbutlon Va«94 oq 1 p«tctnt of «ttlMt«^ Allotmnt uo^r fart B 
($4U,50S,455) vlth A mlfilMun of 150,000 aad « maxiM of n50»000« thia 
antttlattant ($4,315,644) vaa raubly ra4u<«d to $3,044,000* Aaouat doaa act 
Inclu^ $514^000Apptopriat«d io liaeal ytar 1973 but not ralaaaad until fiaeal 
. yaax 1974. 
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mAKxmn or ksalth, RDoaxtow, m wjlfark 

OffUt of £auc4tlon 

Occuptttonali Vocttioiul^ and AdMlt CduCitton 
Innovation 



SUU ct 


1973 


1974 


1975 






Eitioata 


Eatiaata 


torn ' 




616.000.00Ai^/ 




Alab4aa 


445,544 


295,189 




Ataalu 


311,939 


208,407 


mmm 


Arltont 


370,648 


249,337 


mmm 


Azkaaaaa 


250,026 


250,171 


""- 


California 


896,151 






Colorado 


388,331 


261,832 




COOMCtlCUt 


418,005 


274,578 




DeUvara 


214»085 


214,644 




Florida 


320.617 


364,343 


... 


' Gior(ia 




324,207 




Havali 


550,021 


221,153 


mmm 


' l<UKo 


331,337 


221,153 




UUnolt 


686,397 


479,872 


mmm 


Indiana 


560,920 


338,651 


— 


lova 




275,121 




Kanaat 


260,595 


260,205 


■ ■ ■ 


Xaatucky 


288,920 


287,324 




toMialana 


304,680 


303,667 




MainA 


338,99a 


226,035 






299,351 


302,240 




Maaaachuaatca 


338,814 


343,190 




Michigan 


500,013 


444,616 


■ ■ ■ 


Mioneaota 


302,084 


304,409 


■ 


Kiaaiasippi 


264,991 


264,273 






654,440 


319,325 




MonUna 


329,624 


219,797 


mmm 


MabraaVa . 


364,005 


239,665 


mmm 


Havada 


210,605 


211,933 


mmm 


Kaw Htnpahlra 


218^183 


218,441 




Jaraay 


358,992 


374,106 . 




Kaw Mexico 


344,919 


230,374 




May York 


818,618 


631,468 




North Carolina 


344.927 


341,834 




Korth MotA 


218,068 


218,170 




Olio 


639,033 


462,041 




Cklahaaa 


400,256 


267,256 




Dragon 


256,211 


256,951 




Pannaylvanla 


864,879 


498,041 




Rhoda [aland 


334,458 


223,665 




South Carolina 


278,357 


276,477 
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St«ta or 
Outlviiui At«« 


H73 
Actual 




1975 
CatlMU 


S^th MkoU 




219,526 


• • • 


T«nnett«« 




303,596 








506,177 


••• 


Utah 




233,357 






317,446 


212,204 




Virftinia * 


4a6.7SS 


324,749 


'• 


> VathitvgtoA 


43a,0S( 


291,121 


*• • 


Vast Vlt$liiiA 


373,771 


246,374 


mmm 




520,915 


319,867 






' 314,&31 


209,492 


... 


Diitrlct of ColuBdbii 


217,664 


217,628 




AAftYlcarv Sanoa 


4,665 


4,665 




Ouaa 


18,973 


12,159 




Puarto Rico 


447,156 


440,086 


mum 


tMt Tarrltory 


28,696 


15,126 




^ Virgin Zs lands 


7,014 


7,964 





If SatlAatatS.diitrlbutloQ oi total aoounk vlth 3X ratcrva^ lov tha outlyl&g araatt 
balanca dlittlbutad <m tha baila of (1) $200^000 to aach StAU and D,C., and 
(2> tha taoalndax on tha 15-19 population, 7/l/71i Fifty parcaot of tha funda 
ara illottad to tha Sutas and fifty patcaat ratarvad for tha Comlaalooar* 
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m^'omt or healjh, ROdcAttoH, witPAiut 



sut* wf ' 


••"m 

^ Aehul, 


■ " Wi ■ 


■"■ im ' ■ 






sie.ooo.oool' 


^ • « • 



A1#Um 
Artiob* 
Cililotnii 




360,228 
23|136 
433|916 
192|393 
1,466^961 


369,261 
24,137 
175,237 
196,321 
1,524,180 


Color«4o 

llorid* 
C«ot|U 


• 

* 


207,431 
193,823 
41,U8 
577,660 
469,356 


212,308 
201,452 
42,329 
592,063 
473,745 


tdaho 

lowt ■ ■ - ' " 




61,563 
74 679 
775,792 
453,821 
248,713 


62,624 
77,816 
795,362 
465,386 
255,679 






198,696 
338,433 
390,180 
97,513 
304,979 


199,6i67 
345,915 
399,629 
100,927 
314,440 


KAitAchuiettt 




425,587 
719,685 
434,4)6 
^36.535 
406,580 


437,761 
737,063 
3441363 
242,757 
418,333 






.69,120 
131,765 
33,239 
65,506 
471,716 


71,007 
134,033 
34,864 
67,992 
493,708 


ihtth Z>«k6u 
Cbio 




108,708 
1,169,516 
556,756 
6C,116 
915,295 


114,316 
1,186,314 
558.185 
67,857 
912,899 


CklthoM ' ^ , 
Or « goo 
P«DftiylvAnli 

South C«rpllna 




253,295 
187,995 
971,785 
. 80,784 
294,512 


258,575 
IW,758 
993,2^5 
83,506 
299,243 
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1975 



;,<IiitMrvk Aru,.. 


A«Vfl. 


♦ 1974 


South t«l(Ot« 


'407.673 
2,065,267 
119,063 
43,358 


72,067 
416,341 
2,111,514 
123,930 

44,650 




451^515 
264,479 
179,929 
397,616 
31,644 


455,515 
297,900 
162,646 
409,512 
32,055 


Diltrlct ot Coluttbit 


93,261 


52,257 


ttuat territory 


2,952 
9«45d 
294,093 
9,656 
6,216 


2,916 
9,304 
293,366 
9,547 
6,131 



1/ Stti«at4d dUttlVutloo btud OA ?V 1974 «itUMt«d Stat« products, fifty p«r- 
<«ni of t'ht fundi or* for uio by th« St«tet «nd fifty p«rc^t r«Mrv#d fot tU 
CoQdatlcMr of EduMtloci* 
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t)EPARtHna or health , eowatich, 

Ofllci o£ Education 


A)m VELPARE 






OccupafclotuiK vooatiocul, and Adult Education 
Adult Bducatloci • CraAta to States 




iUu or 




iw 

■ M mmit 


rrrr- — 


■ ■ 1 TiWAh . » .1 . . 


— * ^>&>ft34.CQO 




6 ' 


AUbMI 

AtkA&4tt 


1,493,366 
211,717 
576,36^ . 
919,569 
* 5,019,367 


1.353,404 
177.747 
449,546 
785,866 

3,413,416 


««« 

mmm 
mmm 


Colorado 

COlUMCtlCUt 

l>«ltv«r« 
florid« 


668,379 
1,057,214 

304,981 
1|984,486 
1,744,879 


479,804 
704,766 
239,449 
1.561,101 
1|713,940 


J 

mmm 


zMo 
Uiiaou 

. lOVA ... 


347,386 
355,656 
3,921,152 
1,606,896 
. 1|057,485 


272,771 
0,259 
2.3*2,597 
1,154.189 

646,525 


**• 
«■ • ■ 


Kaiuu 

Kontiiclqr 


848,836 
1»472,691 
1,599,212 

496,828 
1,288,571 


528,113 
1^48,538 
1,599,212 
326,729 
906,974, 




MAiMchiaatu 

Kichigan 

HinM«oU 

Ki«tUttppl 

luiiouri 


1,696,158 
2,917,476 
1,282,^2 
1,054,146 
1,860,791 


1.146,761 
1,649,308 
793,887 
1,054,146 
1.139,299 


mmm 

"mmm 


HonUtia 

MobvatU 

Kevada 

Mev HanpBhtre 
Nev Jersey 


361,979 
603,160 
236,078 
346,694 
2,454,680 


257,088 
392,945 
211i517 * 
268,997 
1.386,290 




XftW Mexico 
Mev York 
Morth Carolina 
Morth Dakota 
Ohio 


44^,957 
6,584,212 
1|978,878 

372,221 
3,609,067 


344.103 
3,851,674 
1.898,912 . 

257,945 
2,216,061 


mmm 


Oklahooa 
Oregoa 
PeonaylvaAla 
Rhode Zsland 
douth Carolina 


1,011,451 
722,713 

4,561,114 
502,211 

1,190,918 


665,654 
502,645 
2,6^4,898 

l|190,9ia 
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sciu or 1 • - 


--'A9<H^^I,. 


south DftkotA 








taiui 




Ue«h 








Virtlni* 






i«oie,e76 


watt vtttloia 






1,5)4,7)9 




247«500 


Diatffict of Columbia 


416,591 




59,867 




l(>4,775 




1,152,457 


Tmtt Titrttory 


U9,754 


Vlriia XaUoda 


59,867 



1974 



1975 



264,081 
1,403,582 
3,205,110 
282,545 
215,765 

1,436,455 
684,134 
613,710 
954,079 
190,514 

285,764 

42,629 
74,601 
820,604 
85,257 
42,629 



1/ Dl|tclbuU«i 0^55,485,000 with $199,000 tturvtd for the A<!vltory Council, 21 
of tha balanca raaarvad for kh4 outlying araaa ana tha balanca <Statrthut«a - 
with t baiic tfiounfc of $150,000 and tha ra^ln4ar dlatrlbutad on tha baala of 
thoaa 16 aiid ovar without a tattifteata of graduation fro* high achool with no 
Stata racaivUg Uaa than it'a FV 1972 allotsMnt, (4/1/70), 
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Tuesday^ April 9, 1974, 
LIBRARY RESOURCES 
WXTKES8E8 

WTfiB R MUIEHEAl), DEPUTY COMMISSIONER FOR POSTSECOND- 
A»Y BWOATION 

DR. jOHN R. OtTlNA, COMMISSIOKER OF EDTJOATION 

a, W. HERRELL, ACTINO ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR POST- 
SECONDARY EDWOATJCON 

ELIZABETH atDrOHEY, PROGRAM MANAGER, LIBRARY SERVICES 
AND CONSTRUQTION ACT, DIVISION 01 LIBRARY PROGRAMS 

MARY HELEN KAHAR, SCHOOL LIBRARY RESOURCES PROGRAM 
MANAGER, DIVISION OF LIBRARY PROGRAMS 

ROBERT KLASSEN^ CHIEF, PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND ASSIST- 
ANCE, DIVISION OF LIBRARY PROGRAMS 

WILLIAM J. BAREFOOT, JR., EXECUTIVE OFFICER, BURBAU OF 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

CORA P. BEEBE; ACTING BUDGET OFFICER 

jrOHN S- SARGENT^ BUDGET ANALYST 

CHARLES MLtER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY, BUDGET 

V WITNESS INTOOpUOnON 

Jin Fux)p. Now we have the Office of Education, Library Resources, 
The presentation will be made by Peter P. Muirheadj Deputy Com- 
missioner for Postsccondary Education, 

I don't know why we need it but I see we have a biographical 
sketch of you. So if you have no objection^ -vo will place it in the 
record. 

Mr» MmwiEAD. Thank you, sir^ I would be pleased to have you 
do 60. 

[The biographical sketch follows:] 

Bioo&ArniOAL SxrrcH 

Name : Peter P. Muithead. 

Position : Deputy CbmmlsMoncr for PosUe<S)ndaTy Education 

Birthplace and date: Ayr, Scotland, Kovembti- 2T, 1W1» 

Kducallon: State University of Kew Yotk (Albany), B.S. University of Ro- 
chester, M.A. Cornell University, graduate study. S'ew York University, graduate 
study* Syracuse University* graduate study. 

Experience: 107d, Deputy Commissioner for Postsecondary Education; 1071- 
72, l^xecutlve Depul/ Commissioner of Education; 1070, Associate Cdmmlssloner 
for Higher Education j lOOD, Acting Deputy Commissioner of Educatlon j 1968- 
CD, Acting Commissioner of Education; lOCS^ Acting Deputy Commissioner of 
Education; 1065, Associate Commissioner for Higher Education; 1961-^, As- 
sistant Commissioner of Education (program and legtslatlve planning) ; 1069-61, 
Director, higher education progran^s. National Defense E<Uicatlon Act; 105S- 
60, Chief, student loan program, NDEA; 194S--68. director. New York State 
regents examinations and scholarship programs (New York State Education 
De|»irtment) ; 1044-18, supervisor of secondary schools (New York State Edu* 
cation Department) ; 1937-44, supervising principal (Henrietta, N.Y*) ; 1934-S7, 
high schf)ol history teacher (Avon. N.y.). 

A8S(Klat!on memberships: American Society for Public Administration; For- 
eign Policy Association; Alexandria Council on Human Relations; Alexandria 
IvUtle Theater; St. Andrews Society; University of Rochester Alumni Assocla- 
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Mr. FtooD. I sec you havo some people with you. Do you want us to 
meet anybody I 

Mr. MuiRtiEAD. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Of coui^o tho Commissioner^ 
Vi\ Ottina, is with us and on my immediate loft ^lx\ IlcrroU, the Act- 
ing Assistant Commissioner for Postsccondarv Education, On his left 
is our executive officor^ Mr. William J. Bait^foot, Wo have Elizabeth 
llufihey from the public library program with m and Mary Helen 
Mahar from tho school library program. And Kobert Klassen repre- 
senting the Dii'cctor, Division or Library Programs, and Cora Beebe. 
our budget officer, and Jolni S. Sargent, our budget analyst. And 
our continued good friend and constant companion from the Office of 
tho Secretary, Charles Miller, 

Mr, Flood. I see you have a pixjparcd statement. How do you want to 
handle it? 

Mr, MuiRiuun. If it meets with your pleasure I should like to read 
tho statement, which is rather short, and then respond to whatever 
questions you might have* 

Mr. Flood. Suppose you do that. 

OPENING STATEMENT 

Mr. MuiRHEAD. Mr. Chairman and membersj of tho subcommittee, I 
welcome tliis opportunity to appear before you on the library resources 
appropriation, which involves the library-related projgrams adminis^ 
tered m the U.S. Office of Education, affecting public libraries, ele- 
mentary and secondary school libraries and media centers, and aca- 
demic libraries. It also covers the programs for librarian training, 
library demonstrations, and undergraduate instructional equipment. 

The 1976 budget provides $25 million for public library service 
programs and anticipates a separate request or $16 million for pro- 

1)0sed new library legislation affecting all types of libraries. A separate 
mdget I'cqucst is also anticipated covering scnool libraries. 

PUBLIO UBRARY PROGRAMS 

First, I would like to discuss the Federal posture with respect to our 
public library legislation— the Library Services and Construction 
Act-^which will expire next year. Last year we recommended that 
Federal support for public libraries bo terminated. While we continue 
to l)clicvc tnat State and local authorities should bear tho primary 
sponsibility for tlie maintenance of public libnuies, we now believe 
that the l^ederal Government lias a responsible role to play in the 
larger arena of library services. That role will bo embodied in a pro- 
' posed new library legislative initiative designed to demonstrate effec- 
tiv^c library and information service activities in all types of libraries 
and to suppoit cooperative library and information service patterns at 
the local, State, and it^gional levels to improve the efliciency and eflfec- 
tiveness of library services at all levels. Activities previously funded 
under the interliDrarv cooperation and the library demonstrations 
programs will be eligible for suppoit under the proposed new legisla- 
tion, for which a separate request of $15 million is anticipated* 

We believe that an orderly phascout of present categorical support 
programs under the Library Services and Construction Act is desir- 
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Mr. Fu)OD. For public library services the bud^jet request h $26 
muUon^ a reduction of phi million from the 1974 appropriation. 

Ton indicate that this budget is a first step in a proposed phascout 
of Federal support. 

In your vietv what was the ovlginal intent of the Library Act when 
we first enacted U back in 1956 1 

.r}i^\ The public library program, that was imtiat^^d in 

1956, had as its purpose that of brining public library services within 
the reach of the rural population. Before that time that goal was 
very far from being reached. 

think it is a fair thing to share with you, Mr/Chairman» that in 
the time the public library programs have been supported/ from 1966 
through 19T4, more than $600 million in Federal support has been 
more than matched by State and local efforts. We have now reached 
the point where library services are available to 94 percent of the 
people* 

As you heard us say last year, Mr. Chairman, we had reached the 
point where we felt that the resources that were available to the Fed* 
oral Government for the support of education might better be directed 
toward another objective, because this one was well on the way to 
being served.. We are a little wiser this year than we were last year 
arid have come to the conclusion that a program that has been 90 singu* 
larlv $u<J<^ful probably should not be so abruptly terminated. 

Mr. FtooD. What is your estimate of the number of people in the 
United States who do not have access to public libraries t 

Mr* MmHiiEAD. Our present estimate is that approximately 94 per- 
cent of the peonle have access to libraries, 

Mr. Fix)0D. What parts of the country do not have adequate library 
services? 

Mr. MuiRmvD. I would think that rather than parts o^ the country, 
the library service^ would not be available in portions 6i the metro- 
politan area and in geographically remote parts of the country* It 
would be as we close these gaps that we would reach complete coverage. 

Mr. Fix)OD. Why shouldn't the Federal (Jovernment continue its 
support so all citizens have ificcess to public libraiy services? 

Mr. MuiRiiEAD. I think rather a good case could be made for doing 
just that, but I think it has to be put against the background of what 
are the other needs of our society and which of these priorities are fur- 
ther short of bei ng accomplished than this particular one. 

Then, in addition to that, Mr. Chairman, as you know of course we 
now have new legislation which provides funds under our special pro- 
gram for income tax funds to go back to the States, under "General 
revenue sharing,*' and those funds are available for support of public 
libraries. We have already had some report on the use of those funds, 
though the reports are far from complete. The information we do have 
indicates that of the amounts of money that have been recorded as 
being spent under that program, $16.5 million has gone to public li- 
braries. I would expect as the States and localities become more ac- 
customed to dealing with the general revenue sharing program they 
would indeed recognisse the importance of libraries. . 
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STATE AND fiOCAli F0NDIKO 

Mr. Fix>OD. You mentioned this and seem to sti^ess it n little bit in 
your stfttenicnt. Whftt is the percentage distribution nmong Federal, 
State, and local funds of the total financing of public libraries? 

^fr. MiTiHHMD, 1 don't have that page available. Do you Mr, 
Klasseni 

Mr. Kmssbv. Public libraries are financed by approximately 88 per- 
cent local funds, 7 percent State funds, and 6 or 6 percent Federal 
funda 

Mr. Flood. How many States authorize some form of StMe aid to 
publiclibraries? 

Mr. Kmsskx. AVhen the program began in 1966 there were 28 States 
that had State aid programs for public library services. We thinki be- 
cnuse of the Federal incentive dollar^ it has caused a number of these 
States to initiate public library proflrama So now we have 86 States 
that have State aid programs to puMio libraries. In fact, this year we 
were informed that two additional States have now been added to 
that list so now there are 88 States with such authorizihjr l^^^l^tlon. 

Mr. Flood. How many of these States actually make State funds 
available? 

Mr- Klassen* Our latest information .indicates that there are 36 
States, with a total of approximately $80.million authorised. 
Mr. FtcoD. Is that good f 

Mr. Klass£K. I would say there is always room for improvement. 

. ESOAtATINO mCE OV BOOKS 

Mr. Flood. The average price of a book-^-this struck me the otKer 
night. Soniebody sent me a free book. When I opened it^ on the cover 
w as the pricovl couldn't believe itrWe checked on this and the average 
price of a book is about $18, an increase of over 60 percent in the 
avetage cost of a book since 1967. How in the world cah pqbli^ libraries 
meet uieso rising costs without continued Federal supports 

Mr. MtriRiiEAD, We hope, and I am sure you do too, Mr. Chairman, 
that the worth and the importance of public libraries will be recog- 
nized by all levels of government. 

Mr. Flood. You know how it is in the office. If you want a book 
you tell yoiir secretary to get you that book. You just don*t know 
sometimes. I was staitlcd. IIow can they do thatt 

ilr-MuiKHKAD. I am sure the public is not aware of it; indeed 
I wasn^t aware of the rather startling statistic you jnst shared with xm 
that the price of books has gone up so dramatically and the price on 
the average is the one that you quoted, $13. It is frightenings isn't it I 

Mr. FiiOor), Then you have restated the question. 

Mr. MrjRiifL\D. It seems to mo that wo do have to recognize that 
the costs of all manner and form of library services are increasing. 
Wo are recognizing that fact in this program by saying that when 
the consolidated education legislation does come forward and we 
come before yon with an appropriate supplemental to support thai* 
we will recognize in that consolidated packajte the importance of 
school libraries. They will be identified as a priority. .And similarly 
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in support of the public libraries, as I have already indicated, we are 
coming back to you this year and saying that we probably did not act 
very wisely last year in cutting off support for public libraries so 
abruptly. Wo should have phased it out, Wo ai*o movhig to phase it out 
now in the hope that States, with the additional revenue that will 
comb to them, will see their way clear to put some of those revenues 
intd the support of public libraries, 

rftOPOSED LEOISLATIOK 

Mr. Fu)OD, Suppose you briefly describe your propc^d legislation 
affecting libraries that you mentioned in your opening statement, 

Mr. Mdxriiev^d, Our pit)posed legislation affecting; public libraries, 
which is now winding Its weary way toward submission to the Con- 
gress-^ — - 

Mr. FiX)0D. What is the current status of thati Where is itt 
Mr. MuiRHEAD. It is somewhere between the Department and 0MB 
and I am not quite sure where, but it is on its way. 

We are coming forward with legislation which will encourage the 
sharing of gcnxi library services, which will encourage the support on 
a discretionary basis of exemplary programs. It wul also encourage 
the sharing of information among libraries, both at the public library 
le^'el and at the college library level, and, if need be, at the school 
library level. In other words, the Federal Government will be tak* 
ing the posture of saying that what limited resources we have in sup- 
port of library services snoujd be used to encourage those things that 
ordinarily the local community or the school or the State is unable 
to support. 

Mr. FiiOOD. If this proposed le^slation is not enacted for fiscal year 
1975, would you recommend contmued funding of what we ha^e now, 
the existing programs, at their current appropriation level ? 

Mr. MmRHEAD. No, I would not, because I am working on the 
assumption, Mr. Chairman, in the proposal we have before you that 
that legislation will be enacted. We haven't considered the scenario as 
to what would happen if it were not enacted. 

Dr. Ottina. Mr. Chairman, we do have $26 million proposed under 
the continuing existing legislation, 

OEKEOAtr REVENUE SHARtKO 

Mr. Flood. You mentioned this several times now. This seems to be 
your trump card. To what extent have the general revenue sharing 
funds beeu diiwted toward public library support? 

Mi% MuiRHtiAD. The latest inforniation we have on that is that of 
those expcnditui*es that have been reported, and a very small portion 
of the total expenditures have indeed been reported — of those that 
have been i*eiK)rted, $18.5 million has gone to public libraries. 

Mr. Flood. Is that good ? 

Mr. MmRHEAD* I don't know whether it is good or poor, Mr. Chair- 
man, because all the precincts haven't been heard from yet. It cer- 
tainly indicates on this small sampling of expenditures that libraries 
are b^ing recognized. 
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Mr. FtoOD, No funds arc being requested at all for the college 
brary program. Tell us how those college libraries got these granta 
in past years, What did they dot ^ Kumw 

i'.i tVH^l^^?- Under what w call the Higher Education Act, 
title II^A, there is ft program for support of college libraries that pro- 
vided a conunon grant to all eligible colleges and universities and otKer 
nonprolitJibraw 

The college library r^urces program also requires that this ex- 
penditure be made, and only when this expenditure is made can 
whatever appropriation remains be used for special purpose 6nd sup- 
plemental grante. There is also a mandated percentage distribution of 
funds between the resources program and the training and demonstra- 
tion activities authorized under title II-B, 

We sought to have that legislation changed because we felt that it 
reftUy wasn t a reasonable use of Federal funds to provide a flat $5,000 

Sunt to all recipients,- whether they be a large institution such as 
arvard Univetsity or a small U-yeaf community college, and that 
somehow or other we ought to be i^ble to use those moneys based on 
some type of aSsewW^^ 

Then when we were not able to have that legislation changed, we fa- 
vored putting th^ very large bulk of our resources into support of 
student assistance. We felt*r-and this was liot an easy decision to 
make— that it would be a more effective wse of these funds' to make 
them wailable to. students to help them tvith their higher education 

costs.'- - \;;;.'^y. ■ 

' IW*. Otoka.^ Mr. Chairman. As Mr. Mulr-- 

head said in his testimony theife is a demonstration authority which 
can be funded however, the mandated percentage distribtatioh restricts 
the level of funding for this activity. Our view was that the new legis- 
lation we would propose would enable libraries to participate in inno^ 
vative demonstration efforts. 

, ^art of what we are trving to encourage is the fact that there are 
built throughout this land of ours very rich resources in libraries and 
perhaps there are better ways to share among universities, colleges, 
and public institutions. 

Mr. Fu>0D, For example, how are these grants used by the Ivy 
Lexifirue universities as opposed to say one of the small black colleges'? 

Mr. ^rriRHEAD, The- grants wc would propose to use under this new 
legislation ? 

Mr. Flood. Xo, tho $5,000 grants. 

Mr. NfriRitKAo. TIio ^x^'i^nta wo Imd originally 

Afr, Flood. How wore tlioy used ? 

Mr. MrnaiKAD. T didTiV understand the aucstion» Mr. Chairman. 
The Cfrantf? for wliirh wo now have authority— — 

Mr. Flood» How wore they used in Ivy Tvcague colleges as distin- 
puislied from a small black college? 

Afn MtTiRiTTiAt). To assist tlie collcpre to purchnsc books, periodicals^ 
and other library materials. Thev would be used for the same purpose 
at the science research library at MTT as in the general purpose library 
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at a coihmunity college. It is a straightforward grant for the purchase 
of library books and materials. 

Mr. Flood. No difference between the use of grant funds for the two 
type^ of colleges? 

Mv. BARKrooT. It is an entitlement program, in essence* in whicli the 
amount of the grant will be equal to the amount that the institution 
plans to spend not to exceed $o,000. So, $6,000 is the limit. 

ifr. FixK^D. What is youv assessment of most of the^e college librar- 
ies? Are they adequately equipped with up-to-date library materials? 

Mr. MutniiEAD. I think that the average college library is far short 
of being properly eouipped with titles and information resources, that 
there is a great need to improve the average college library, and there 
is a great need to improve the libraries in many, many institutions. 

Dr. OrriXA. As you have heard us sav before, the problem we have 
is that there are some grants which we feel are not needed^ yet because 
of the legislation it is impossible to deal only with the institutions that 
really need such grants. 

Mr. Flood. I don*t know how you handle that. 

UNDKRORADPATE IXSTRttCTtOXAL EQXHPWrKNT 

No funds am requested hero for undergraduate instructional equip- 
ment. The justifications do indicate $12.6 million of the 1073 funds 
were released in 1974. How will these funds be used and during what 
time period! 

Jfr. MciRicEAD. Again, we are not requesting funds for undergradu- 
ate equipment, just as we are not requesting funds, as we have already 
indicated, for college library resources. Nor are we renuestinjg funds 
for library construction. The decision not to request lunds m those 
areas flows from the priorities that we have placed oh the budget of 
using available resources to open up educational opportunities for 
students. 

As you will note when we have an opportunity to review the whole 
higher education budget with you* more than 90 percent of the budget 
request for higher education will be directed both directly and in- 
directly towara the student assistance goal 

Mr. Flood. How much of the undergraduate equipment funds have 
l»een used for closed circuit TV? 

Mr. MuiRHEAD. I don^t know the answer to that question. 

Mr. Barefoot, Mr. Chairman, from 1966 through 1972 $8,420,000 
has been used for that purpose. 

Mr. Flood, For the record give us a breakdown of the kind of 
equipment purchased with the funds appropriated in fiscal year 1974. 

Mr. HEnRELL, We will supply that for tJie record. 

[The information follows :] 

Undergraduate instructiottai equipment purchasei by type in fiical year 1974 

Type of purchase : Saimoted petctntact 

Closed-circuit TV. 12 

Audio-visual equipment ^ > 26 

Audio-Tisual material 0 

Other* 63 

^Ificludes: hh)>cthioi7 tqulpxatntt Baflloesi education eguipmeflt, Infom&Uon retrieval 
cqaipmefit. Films a ad tapes for aU subject areai. 
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IJBRARIAN TRAINING 

Mr. Fi/)Of>. You arc proposing to torniiiiatc the support of librarian 
training, What about the supply and demand situation as far as 
library personnel are concerned? What do you have to show that 
pictui'e? 

Mr, MuiniiRAP, We have a table ^Yhich docs give some indication 
of the present employment figures for all libraries and what the re- 
placements are that are needed. And it concludes by indicating that 
the estimated number of jobs through 1980 will average about 10,000 
per year. About 80 percent of these new johs will be filled by newt 
graduates, 

Mr. Flood. Supply and demand. What is that situation! 

Mr, MuiRiiRAD. Our assessment of the supply and demand situation 
is that) just as in ni^t other fields in the traminff of educational per- 
sonnel, there is not a critical shortage of trainecTlibrarians^ and thAt 
those shortages that do exist are not critical enough to warrant a 
priority consideration for the use of scarce Federal resources. 

Mr. FtooD. How can you hope to improve a library system^if you 

Khase out^4ho programs that attract youpg people into the library 
...eld.^;- ■v;-^" •■■.■■y-" , ^..^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Mr. MuimtRAD. I guess I have to return again, Mr..Ohairmam 
to the point that we are not by our actions indicating that we feel 
that support for libraries should in anv my be decreased. We ar$ 
saying that (^t this particular point, with the amoimt of resources we 
do have, tliere are -nigher priorities for which our resources can be 
i»sed, there are more compelling national concerns, and that we have 
abimdant faith in the State and local governments to recognize the 
.need and ^vo^th df libraries and to ccmtinue supporting them. 

Dr. Ottjna, Mr. Chairman, our position -on the encouragement of 
personn$l<to enter any field in general is, I think, a little bit the 
Invers^J^f the question you nose. I think what we are seeking is the 
answer to ihe^ questions of .whether there is a criticol fihortage, and if 
there is a need for the Federal Government todn some fashion address 
" that critical shortage. And we have been unable in this field to identify 
it as a critical.ahortage. 

LIBRARY DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.* FiiOOO. Suppose you supply for the record a summary descrip- 
tion of the 16aiew library demonstration firojects that have been or 
will be awarded in fiscal year 1974. 

Mr. Barkfoot. There will be a delay because of our proceias right 
now. Those applications are currents coming into the office, and 
our plans arc to announce awards in Juno 1974. 

Jfr. Flood. You can only do it when you can. 

Mr. Barkfoot. We will supply the information to the committee 
as soon as it is available. 

LIBRARIAN TRAINING 

Mr, MuiRitKAD, If I may, Mr, Chairman, in response to your ques- 
tion with regard to library training— we always have a need for well- 
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trained people. But the fact that we arc putting such a heavy emphasis 
. Upon student assistanoo, it smns to mo, will indirectly lean to oetter 
ti^alnod librarians, because support \w arc providing to students will 
enablo them to choose the area of tiicir own tiaining. Hopefully a 
number of t hem will pui'suc library training. 



^ Mr. CoNTR. What is the extent at the prc^nt of Stat^ support for 
libmry services to the bliml and handicapped, migrants and Inner city 
populations? 

Afn MuittviRAD. In fiscal year 1073, our best figures indicate that 
State and local expenditui^s for library and informational services to 
the physically handicapped amounted to $3,t65,000. Federal funding 
for haudicap|)ed through LSCA* title I was $1,683^776, Estimat<id 
Sta(c nnd local expenditures for library semces for migrants amounts 
to $01,710 (in five States reporting such expcndituros), This compares 
to $102,000 LSCA supportmg these same projects, rreliminary esti- 
mates indicate that State and local expenditures for inner-city popula- 
tions amounted to over $2,600,000. This compares with approximately 
$5,200,000 Federal LSCA, title 1 funds going into Model Cities and 
disadvantaged projects, a large part of which would bo service to inner- 
city populations. 

My. Coxm Of tlio 400,000 persons who used federally supported 
services in those aieas in 1073, how many do you estimate would be 
reached by State or local services if Federal funding were not 
available? 

Mr, MurnuKAD. A total of 400,000 handicapped persons were served 
in fiscal year 1073 with LSCA Fedei:al, State and local funds totaling 
approximately $5,376,000. Of this amount, $3,764,000 or 70 percent 
was the State and local contribution* Based on these figures, we would 
ostiniatc that witliout LSCA, title I, 280,000 (or 70 percent of those 
served in fiscal year 1973) would bo provided liorary services. 



Mr. CoN-pK. Under the school library resources program, how much 
aid^'ocs to instiUitions other than regular schools — correctional insti- 
tutions', iiro«r|'juns for ilistnrbod children, et cetera. 

Mr. Ah n:nKAb, I'nder the school library resources program, cor- 
rect ionnl iri<i iintiuiis an dolinriucnt children are eligible if they offer 
pioirranf- of clf'rui'dtfn y uiul or seromlary education. There aVo 587 
SiaU' \\U'\ i.M iil pul^lir i^islitiilions for (Icliiiquent cljitdren v;lth such 
liro^M jiJi -r! \ ( liiMrt^ii. Xo dalu nro available on the number 

of i\\v<{^ v lnh!i< n n reivinjL^ l.riiolits fioin KSKA Title IT, but it is 
|>rnhabf(> thar all af t\u^u\ are. The amount spent for materials for th^-^ 
ehihliou uoiihl be part of the $751,000 reported for neglected and 
deUu<|Uent eliildien. Preliminary tables of the fiscal year 1972 con- 



fer materials under ESKA title II for the use of children in various 
special programs. 

[The information follows:] 



UND£!t3EnVCD CROUPS 



SCHOOL tIBRARIKS 




ide data on amounts spent 
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Matorlala fort 4mwm 

ChlUiren from tow*{ncome awa« Ill oni (W) 

Handicapped children „ SaoOO 

ChUdri^n from non-BngUsli-6peaking environment.-. I 621,000 

Miirimnt children ^ Itt 000 

Neglected and delinquent chlldreD I 75l!ooa 

Potential and former dropouta 874;000 

Xfr, CoNTE, Fifteen percent of our schools are still without libraries 
according to your justification. Areithos<^ schools grmipod in 8p<^ial 
areas or are thoy particular kinds of schools? Are any special efforts 
tnrgetcd at thcmf 

Mr, MviRUEAi), The 16 percent of schools without Hbrftries are pre- 
dprnmantly oleniont<\ry scliools* Thoy arc not in special .areas-^some 
are rura^ and^others urban schools State departments of education 
make special efforts in various ways to develop libraries or media cen- 
tcj'S in schools without them/ Some States' relanve need formulas make 
direct provision for such centers or librainesf other relative need for- 
mulas, based on professional standards and. other, measures of ado- 
quacy^ ensure that schools without libraries will receive more as- 
sistance fiom ESEA title 11 

COttME tlBRARlES 

Mn CoNTE. Does the college library program put special emphasis 
on general college libraries or specialized services? 

Mr. AlmnujGAb. In the academic libraiy resources program, virtually 
every institution of higher education, and other Hbrary^gencies whose 
primary function is to provide library and information services to 
institutions of higher education on a formal cooperative basis, are 
eligible to receive a basic grant if malntenance-of-effort and other 
remiirements are met 

Each eligible institution assesses its own areas Of need and pur- 
chases printed and nonprint materials accordingly. In its application 
form and guidelines for the HEA II-A program, the Office o? Educa- 
tion cites areas of national needs for materials and encourages institu- 
tions to develop prioritized acquisition plans. These are, However, only 
suggested areas for concentration and concerrj and, in the unal anal- 
ysis, each mstitution decider within the intent of the legislation ex^ 
actly how it will spend its HEA n«A funds. 

Mr. CoNTE, Are any shared resources provided, such as resources 
for consortia of colleges? 

Mr. MtTiniiKAn. We anticipate that the entire fiscal year ii^i HEA 
II-rA appropriation, $0,G85.000» will be obligated for basic grants. 
Consortia of institutions of higher education are eligible for these 
basic prrnnts if they meet tho other program rennirements. In fiscal 
year 19?3, 0 higher educational consortia in fi States received B^sic 
Grants of $5,000. We would expect that in fiscal year 10?4 there would 
bo ftt least ns many, if not more* consortia npplVin<r for basle gt^nfs: 
In addition, in fiscal year 10Y3, a total of $1,030,000 in special pur- 
pose, tjr no grants were awarded to 11 consortia, involving 263 
institutions, for the purpose of establishing and strengthening joint 
use of library facilities. These awards can only be made after all 
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eligible Institutions receive a basic grant. In fiscal year 1074. we antic- 
ipate no additional moneya will be available after the awarding of the 
wquired basic grants, 

UBHARUNS WORKIKO WITH UAKOIOAPPED 

. ^.Mr* CoNTBv HflS special training been supported for library per* 
sonnel working with the handicapped! 

Mr. MtiBiu^AD, In fijscal year 1078, the State University of New 
York at Buffalo wa^ awarded ftn HEA II-B institute grant to nrovide 
intensive training for 50 professional librarians to enable tjiem to 
work more offcctiyoiy with handicapped and institutionalized persons. 
The participants in the institute, to w held in May 1974, will represent 
public librarians^ school librarians and media specialists, library school 
faculty^ and institutional librarians. One of the main purposes of the 
institute will be to give these participants the skills to tram others to 
Iwcoma more sensitive and competent in working with handicapped 
and institutionalized persons. 

For the fiscal year 1074 HEA II-B program, the training of per- 
sonnel to work with handicapped was stipulated as one of the national 
priority areas of ccnccin* As the proposals for the fiscal year 1074 
grants are presently in the review process, it is not yet possible to esti- 
mate the total number of institutes which will deal with training for. 
service with handicapped persons. 

LIBRAHV PARAPROFESSIOKALS ^ 

Mr* CoNTE, To what extent and in what kinds of jobs are parapro- 
fessionals used in library programs? Has there been any ef?ort to 
- recruit veterans to these training programs t 

Mr. MuiftHEAD. A soon^to-be published library manpower study, 
jointly funded by the U.S. Office of Education and Bureau of Labor 
Statistics indicates that there are approximately 120,000 library at- 
tendants and assistants employed as paraprofessional$. in libraries 
throughout tlje Nation. Employment breakdowns arc ns follows: 
45,600 or 38 i>ercent in public libraries; 89,600 or 33 percent in aca- 
demic libraries; 19.200 or 16 percent in school libraries; and 10,600 or 
13 percent in special libraries, 

Paraprofcssionals often arc used in libraries as indigenous com- 
m\nuty outreach personnel, where they can closely identify with the 
needs of the local community, Traditionally, paraprofessionals are 
persons with special skills^ or capacities for professional work which 
can support or eomplement a professional librarian. 

In our fiscal year 1973 librarian training program, we placed special 
emphasis in encouraging and funding institutes attracting persons, 
particularly from disadvantaged and minority gjroups, into parapro- 
fessional positions in library and information science related careers. 
Approximately one-third of the 29 institutes funded were designed for 
paraprofessionals and it is estimated that approximately 240 will have 
participated in fiscal year 1973 long- and short-term institutes. 

These institutes focus on a wide range of activities including, for 
example: training inmates and parolees of a correctional institution 
in New Jersey, leading to an AA degree as educational media tech- 
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traimuK library aidea to work^vith Pueblo Indians. ' 
In addition, 17 of the 260 fellowships and trainceshios budcetAil 

library science. 'iWy veterai2 wUrhiJh 
echooldjplomaa or the eouivafent, were recruited for tt«inSn« to work 
wXflJ^iffi'^ acalemio Ub'raries, and school libS^d as 

lib^^yS^^Safl;^^^^^^ demonstration program on 

stwtioi^SSm ^ll^'^it.TP*/ ^ y^^thi, librarv resean^h demon- 
» 'oc«wed more and more, of ts resources on 

Lrfef^^ra*'^ to- demonstrate effwtive methods of providing f 
SSSi .I^°*'w"*' 11"^ to the disadvantaged fiard-to^mch 
ttut^chStofti:*"^ '^'''"^ target group in many of 

In addition, the title II-B demonstration program has focused sev. 
fcJif'^S/^^'W nf'^ ^ i-^P"*^* library SStothe 

methods providing spedallMd serv cea for the arin*. The bUot oroJect wu 
coftductwUn Kentodb lo provide a delttery «y5em"oWch tK ol<S» 
thU loclodea the utilltatlon M andlo-tlsuaij mas^ M^rWentJW^^ 
SflJttS.'^t^i'/'ifK^' providing adequate tr«n«portati<«r«5»TOl«w5 

fl«?n» <t<w?!vll'* 15?"'*= Ubrarjr conducted «-«urvey of library Mrrlcea to tbe 
aging. (136,000). The purpose of the atody wM to detcrinlfle the atate of pk? 
grains aod -aerWcea to the aging provided by 1.380 public llbtailwi with terVlS 
area population exceeding 25.00a.The data wuWted reflects r(l)^(Jrehtptiblk « 
library programs and services to the aging; (2) flnai-Hfll suppori iV programa 
and services! and (8) development of programs and .MTTlccstc. the affi 

A study by the Jlhode IslaSd itepartmeat of State Ubrary Serrlcw (175,000) 
was an tavestlgatlou and demonstraUon of Ubrary aerTlcea for the elderly, InsU- 
tqttona lsed inentally III The atudy Identlfled aWnMitl^d proSaSs and K 
n Iqucs to reach thejglng mentally ill and established A d«moEstr4tlon servtM 
etfStL toward evaluation. of the etfectlveness In relation to rehablllUtton 

PlorlMftnt Valley. Communis CoUcge (St. touls. Mo.) U engaged in an effort 
/^.El!?Sl? "mi*^''. comWned and Integrated tesourcesior community lenmlag 
^ (1262,000). The study and demonstration will identify the Information ednca- 
tlonal needs of selected target groups,-lncludlng the aging. 

Mr. CoNTE. Are )'0u making any special eflfortsto^are these pro- 
grams in other areas! . . ■ .. . . 

Mr. MviRHEAD. All projects considered for funding under the li. 
brary research and demonstration program «re evaluated with respect 
to their national impact and .possibilities for replieability in.other 
locations. These factors are considered during the entire funding 
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procees, from evaluation of proposals through the dissemination of 
the final project report. 

Among tlio eight published program funding criteria for fiscal year 
1074, at least three are directly related to tins; 

Proposals must contain provisions designed to disseminate the 
results and make this information available through commercial ^ 
^ ^ ^ publications, published articles, presentiitlons, anf so forth } 

Proposals must, through supporting letters and documenta- 
tlon» insure the continuity of the project or part of it at the sites 
selected or its replication at other sites; ana 

Proposals should contribute to a solution of an important 
library problem and the improvement of services or operations 
in a significant number of libraries. 
The! demonstration projects designed to insure the wplicability of 
innovative library and information service activities are best exemph- 
fied by the noighWhood information centers and the nontraditional 
study activities presently funded under HEA II-B. 

Both demonstrate how a basic, innovative concept in library serv- 
ices can be demonstrated in a varietv of community settings depend- 
ing upon the ta^rgct group to be served. 

In the first project, Mie Cleveland Public Library is the consortiupt 
coordinator for the public libraries in five major cities experimenting' 
vpith neighborhood information centers tailoi^d to the specific infor- 
mational needs of the communities in which they are located.^ A total 
of 10 centers arc supported by these libraries; most serve disadvan- 
taged or poor populations, but each has some unique aspects which 
differentiate it from the others. 

In the second project^ the college entrance examination board is 
operating a demonstration project supporting the concept of non- • 
traditional studies in public libraries. Here, professional librarians 
in 12 communities, ranging from inner cities to surburan and rural 
areas, are being trained to work with adults wishing to use the public 
library as an educational resource center, and enabling them to earn 
**open university'' college degrees. The differentiated community re- 
sponse to these activities will serve to promote the adaptation of such 
activities in similar settings. - 
Mr. Flood. Thank you very much. 
Mr, MuiRHEAD. Thank youjsir. 
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JUSTIFICATION OP THE BUDGET ESTIMATES 

Library Utiourcii 
Aaouftti AvaiUbli for ObltMHaii 

■ ■• ■ ■ ■■■ ' * ■ \m - ^ — 

iitfiMd 1221 

AmoorUtlQO >..». $Ul,7(^»Q00 n$|000,000 

Aiount ShhhtM (Fa. 9^192) O,«8$«000 

rtopoiH pay lupplraontil tctniftrt t^t 

*'S«UcUt tod «icf%ciMi".... 4, 079,000 

.<'0£|tcft of AiiUttnt Stertttry.fojr lductttOA'<...... ^124,000 

"MittooAl tdtttttitt of Eduutlorf'. * ^00.009 

Subtout, •djuttt4 tpproprUtion t$3,l24|000 aS,000,000 

Vao^U|Attd b«Uac«» tUtt cf y««r. S20,99S U7|004 

.V&obll|at«d b«UnUi tad of yur - n7|00« • ti7|0O6 

Vooblt|Ato4 b«Uau, UpMof t ♦ * ^73.394 . 

. toul, Uit 0bll$ttlOQ»..«.... U3,i53,99$ a3»000,000 

' ^bll^ttd b«Uact» rtttortd. .«.....<«,*»...,«... l>^31iaS3 * \\" r*" 

Toul» oblitatiouft * I73»543»148 a3|000,000 
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\m obUiitiMii n75i565,ue 

1975 litiMt«4 obll|At(M$ » • « 35,000,000 

K#t CbAn|[i ••«tii»>,,*«t«tiitiiatii»i««i«i«ii*ti *150(565|t4$ 



But Chcng< irom B«ft 

1. Publle library ifrvlcai: 

(O Crifiti for public llbriry imUea $44,155,500 $-19,155,500 

<b) Inter library cooper It ion 2,S95,S00 •2,593,300 

2% School library ratourcea 90,250,000 -90,250,000 

5. Collafa libraty raaoucaa 9,985,000 « 9,985,000 

4. Qadergraduata inatructlooal equipment 24,186«153 •24,186,153 

5t Tvalning and 4e«oi^atratiotta2 

<a) tlbrarlaa traUlt\« 2,855,856 •2,855,856 

<b) tlbtary de^xutratione U559,139 - 1.559.139 

Total, net chattga ♦ ^15Q>565.148 

Exglanatioo of Chaaaet 

Oeereaaeat 

t. ^^blic libraty aervicfat 

<a) Ctanta tct gubUc library aery icea .>*The 1975 budget ia requeatlftg 
ph*«e-dd*m funding for thia program at the level of $25,000,000. It ia anticipated 
that the StAtea and tocalitiea viU continue to expand theiv funding levela aa 
their individuajl n«oda require. 

<b) loterllbtarv cooceratioo .**Ho funde ate requeated for thla progrem in 
1975« Uovever, tha ^ropoaad a«fw library leglaWtion viU provide for the Integra' 
tiOfk of dif fareftt typea of librariea through further developMnt of cooperative 
natvotVa. 

2p S cho ol HbratY reaowf CM innitufc with a 1974 aupplei&eatei. |qr the act^ool 
yeav 1974»75. thia activity will ^« inoludad in the propoe«d conaolldatad education 
' grenta UgiaiatlVf progtaa, 

5. College Ubrary reaourcea *«>Ko funda are requeeted for thia prcgr&a in 1975, 
cooaiatent vith the Office of Education^a generel higher education policy of moving 
avey frott inatitutionel aupport tovard atudeot aupporti 

4. Ifadariraduata tnttyuctional e4uipaent .*^*-Ko funda are requeated for thla pro- 
graai in 1975, conalateot vith the Office of Education 'a general higher education 
policy of BOving avay froA inatltutlcr.Al support toward atudent aupport. The flicel 
yeer 1974 total of $24,186,155 includea the 1974 epproprUtion of $11,875,000 plua 
the 1973 appropriation reatoratlon of $12,311,153. The dacreeaa in budget authority, 
therefore, la only $11,875,000. 
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^* Tftintuft atid dtoonitr<tl<»n 

wty fr<M MX foTMi of ipaaatlHd »Aopov«r trataioi, ^ ^ 

tffKHf »fUffll^">Ho fundi art rt^uMUd for thlt ptottiM ifi 
•x#«pUry d4«oci«4tloii ptoi«eti which «r# eonildwAd to U^?# wfci<mil ippUct. ' 
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Obliftloftt by Actuuy 



f^g0 t$n 19?5 Xacrmt or 
IL^I, • » Etttaata Pi^rMit 



133 ^ttblie lUrtrliii 

133 (•rCrJoU for public llbrtrU* $ A4»l55,50O $25,000,000 $-19,155,500 A/ 
136 <b) InurUbrary coo»>*r*lloft;.. 2,593,500 — - 2, 593, 500 1/ 

13fi School library r«iourc«i 90,250,000 — -90,250,000 £/ 

141 Coilts* library resource* 9,985,000 — - 9,985,000 6/ 

143 Undergraduate Inatruct local , 

equl^ent 1U875.000 — -U, 875,000 

. (Obltiatiodf) (24,186,153) 

144 Trtlftlft$ aftd de«onatr#tlona» ^ .... «y 

144 (a) Librarian training 2,855,856 — " ?'?JJ»?JJ 5v 

147 <b) ttbraty deaonatratlona U539.U9 — * li539,13ifi/ 

Total ebligaliooa (blae) 163,253,995 25,000,000 -138,253,995 

Total obll$itlons (175,565,148) 

BxpUnatton of chaniaa 

A/ Tha 1975 budgac la raqueatlAg phait-dovn funding for thla prograa. It la 

atitUlpatad that the scJtaa and localltiaa vlll contlmM to expand thalr fuodlttg 
Uvala aa thalr individual naada require. 

hf Ko funda are raqueated for thla program In 197S. Hov«var» the propoaed n*v 
library UglalatloA will provide for tha Integration of different typaa of 
librtrlaa throu^ further davalopttant ol cooperative natvoska. ... ..... 

C/ Baginnlng with a 1974 auppleaantal for the achool year 1974rl975, thla ectlvUy 
^ will be Included in the propoaed eonaolldated education granta leglaletlva 
progreau 

D/ No funda are requeited (or thle prograa In 1975, co^letent v 1th the Office of 
Educetion*e geoerel higher education policy of novUg avey froia Inatltutlooal 
eupport toward etude nt eupport. 

S/ Mo funde ere re^ueeted for thle progren In 1975, coneletent vlth the Office of 
Educetlon'a general higher aducatlon polity of oiovtog ey«y.fro« inetitutlooel 
support towerd atudent eupport. Tha flacal yeer 1974 total of $24,186,153 
tnoludea the 1974 approprietlon of $11,875,000 pluj tha 1973 •KF^vviUtlon raetor- 
etlOQ of $12,311,153. The decreeee in budget authority, therefore, la only 
$11,875,000. 

f/ No funda are re^ueated for thle program In 1975, conatatant with the Office of 
Education* e general higher educetlon policy of novlng evay froa noet forea of 
apecielUed bianpover trelnlng. 

€/ Ho funde ere re^ueeted for thle progrea in 1975. HoveVer, the propoaed ne« -- . 
Ubrery legleletion will provide funde to eupport aJtemplary deaonatratlon projectf 
which are conaldered to have natlonel appUceVlUty. 

* 1974 gaae--Exclu4ee l973 appropriation reitoretlona.. Totel obllgetlone ere 
ehown in perentheaee. 
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1»7> 


Xttcrntt or 
Mmifft-. 


Or#«tt« (hAii4Ut| tad 












♦a$,P9p,pOQ 





1975 •m^istiOA tMl^rttioo tHi.m.W $25,000,000 M)e,a5l,$» 



LtMfMry 8#rvi<e4 «ft4 OoMtnictUa Act! % 

tltU t-<t%u$ tot rihlU liWifT aaI 

••rvtM *i>t lia$«^7S|000 |25|OO0,0OO 

u)>t8tia » 1. 1. ..I. !!*5$;»S$2 v> 

TitU m-XAt«rUtotty coo^ttlM 4..,. 17|500,00O 

i Blt|t«r S<Hic«lioa Act! 

r«tourtM « 4.*...* 70|000,CVO, . ^ ••f,,, . 

titu IX. Htt i» ioetto* taa.* *x ' 

Uto«rl^ ttatftii^ 20»000,000 

Titu II. mt i. i^uii ,^^ «w. ^ 

tibr«rt I tWttttiW •Mt.^t.tt.tM* lO^OOOiOOO ^ ^ f^»« 

lAttmtiOMl •Ott^atftt ...» 70|O0O|O0O 

1/ AtttbMiJ«tl«% «aU«(l IvMI^ i«f rrom U Milt ft^tftd.uAdtr 
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to C«^«li 


Kouit 
MlOtff^ 


■ 

Stmt* 
Mlovi«e4 ^ 






$ 55|000,000 


• I - - — V', $ 


-55,000,000 


i $5,000,^ 




215»50O,0OO 


lei, 000,000 


161,000,000 


161,000,000 




a09, 500,000 ^ 


227,800,000 


204,100,00 . . 


i V 224,600,000. ^ 


m% 


224,500,000 


223,757.000 


225,757,000 


20^,76^^000 




U7|U4,000 


99,694,000 


161,194,000 


lSO,644,O50 


* WO 


59,709,000 


n6,565,000 


249,815,000 


101,755,000.— 


wi 


: 151,450,000 


...Ul,6d0,000 


175,563 ,000 


150,772,000 ' 


1971 


107.2S0.00O 


\kt )AO AM 


^ttA AJ\A 

700,709,900 - ^ 


i76|?09,00O 




15S,750,000 


202,55?»0CO. 


n^557^0pO . 


215,157,000 


197* 


mmm 


1715,209,000 


I76|709,0p0 ; 


i7i;7^,oool^ 


1975 


«,ooo,ooo4' 







1/ Th« C<Mi|r««i ^ppreptUtftA ll?!, 709,000 t>ur «lUv«a th« Pr«ildt6t to v|thh<»14 :> 
^•tc«t. Tij* ridutt^J wyunt of 9165,1^^,000 r«|>reitnti th« iw!^ the rrcciLvut 
pTOpoits to tlloctu. . 

Jt/ ttiU «00uat <So4e ooL lb«lu4t fifvda for rh« icb^l U\tfkt^ r«f6utd»i Vrot##«; ^ 
ttbU it othenrlie eomMtiMt. _ " ' ' 
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ittttilieatloo 



TIT? 197J TAcmM 



X* hihlU UbrtrlMi 

% • 5*^ ♦ 4«,H9,000 $25,000,000 MUT49,000 

f<k^UlbMry rMMtctt.r.ivoi... 10,250,000 •90,250,000 

3. eol2t$t ItbrAiy rttogre 9,975,000 — - 9 975 000 

, ' U,l7Jt,0Q0 -U,I75,000 

(•) UbrtrlM tvttfli&4... 2, $50,000 • 2,950,000 

<b> tlbrtxT diMonitrttiou 1^425,000 ^ 1.425:000 

««^toUl , 4>275.0OO ^ 4>275rOOO 

"foul t..* 143,124,066 25,000,000 ^13l*124«000 



vithiA tb« 9.1. 0<lica of E4ue4itiMi, tllMtiAi puilie li^mUi, •l«MikUty W 
ueoodorr tclMol libvttiM» «a4 «<44«ii6 likwtM. It alto i»«lu4aa llbraitft 
traiolfli, tU lUrarr ^iMatrttiMf ftn^mt m4 tlia iui4ar|r«4iMt# Initnietional 

Tha 197$ bv4sat pr«vi^a ^5»060.000 t&t libtiry raaoureaa* ai^ tlao iMludai 
aa^rataly a rMuaat fot twi4it$ of ihro^d m% library UliaUtioii, itiaaa fimdi 
rapraaant fcM iitti M in tlia ptopo#a4 pb^aa^dovo af Vadaral atipport ear iranta 
to $tataa for^p«btla Ubraty aarvtca*. U U propoa^ tha ?a4arai rata id 
libra^aa »ill ahlffc ^o tha profoaa^l oav latialatloo, vb(«h la 4aai|rtad ea 
4attooatrata flfaetiva library praci(«aa and to #neourata %iA avipdrt taoaarativa 
UVrary aarvl^ Htt«r«a at tba. total, Itata Md ragto^Mil lavalJT tbarifora* tto 
fuAda ara ra^iuaatad for tha uurllbrary cooparatiad aad Ubrary daMatratiana v 
pro$raiM« . ' • ' " Y; - 

TKa achpol library raaooreaa pra^rM irUl ba iaeludad in tM taiiMli44taa 
aaueatioA graata latuiatiao wm pmOm bafota tiM Coatraaa. m7m^^ 
jHo. tu itataaJS iSojitlM •orHliSbiliiJ^u'^^^ 
prioritiaa. Aad io or4ar to provt^a Mra laa4 tlM for Itatt pUaaUCi a aMplI- 
••JJ^jWroprtalioa iriU ba ra^ata4 ia fUul^r 1970^ t^a^!»ol JaK 

Ho fuAda ata bat»$ ra^oaataa in fiaeal p«ar 1975 for tha tollMa library 
raaoureaa profraa, tba librarian trataii^ pfa«r«i tadl tha (MdartraSaata ioatnte- 

KJ2lUall?;i3i4^Si*;! iMtiIutio«l^rt aa4 



i\9 







1975 


_hPJf.f«l« 










(•> S«rvicai 

U) Cr#Att for hibllc LlbrtrUi 


$44,155,500 


$25,000,000 


$*i9, 155,500 



TitU i o< th« llbrtry S«rvicti «fl<f Cotittruction Act <L$CA) Author Uta grtnta 
to StAtti to ^rookotf th* MtiniloA «ml UprovrMnt of public Hbr«ry •trvicti in 
•rt«t vithoqt tuch •tivlcti or with* Intdequiu lervictt^ to Iv^^rovt Sttta llbrtry 
. Mrvleta for th« phyaLc«Uy h«odU«^(>«d> InitltutfontHied and aitidvintM^d p«t<onii 
to •tcan^thtft Stttt Ubrtry •dDinittratlvA ageocUa} and to aec«ngrh«A MtropoUtan 
llbrarlaa which aarv* aa ragUnal ratoutct ceftttra. 

Gtanka «ro Mde to Stataa on a formula baala. tlta r«d*ral ahara ta 53 pment 
I* U parcant (axccpt Truat Ttrrlioiy wbleh 1» 100 pageant /edarally furdad), rnd 
Stataattuat provida ft^tching iund» In proportion to their p^r capita lAcowa, 

Plana ita fi^t^l y^r ly;^ . . , ^ n , , , ... 

AltbougH UICA TitU X funda Uvb ba^ooa wMf« cofK«&trAtad thg diaadv«n- 
t««i^ «&d pr«vloualy wngarvM gro^ *oa #upfotUd liw^vitiv* a«rvie4 ptoUeti 
nfclch could oot h4Vg b#an loitlatad loctlly, th* prc^M vga not dogigagd to pro^ 
vid* iiid«fiftiu op*rttlOQAl aupport, n.atafora, tbt 1975 budgat lava\ of $25,000,000 
iti^l^^M^^ ^-^'l.^'**^ atepm tha propoaed>ha*«-doim of radartl atspport for 
tbu tm of public Ubrwry ^iU ahiftiiig Fodaral *uppor« tt^ thi propoiad 

!J I[!I7*5**5"Sf*/*^ •fttout«g*i,aft4 a ipport coopatatlv* litvary aatviu ^tt«r»a 

th« pbaaa*dtwft fiwdiog whv partlt th« SUtaa to co:tan».e aoaia of thair ^ ^ 
•XMplAgy projft«tc for outwcb, auch m book aarvlce to mlgrMt cgfl«a» itmat-clty 
Mfi5M5*Slfl?^M^^!**i?'' of raading autarlala for.priaoMra, thi 

blind tAd p^icalty bandlwppod, gnd th« tnatltutiotuilUad. At th4 aoM tUa tM 
Statoi lo^iltiaa ahouU levra*a« their afforta irlth tbalt^ ^^vn^tatA la|ia« 

J? •^'^ fw»dlo< UvaU Dh<r^ i^eaaaarv. to iftH/aU U^ialMiOft 

th4t v<Kild pr^ida Stata pt^m$ of dii-Act Aaaiataeca to Ueal Mblic libr4ri#ft< 
or to utllita l^r^l ravanoi aWiog ^unda* 

AcconoXltbuftftta 1b fUtAl Vaara ^ 

iiJ**^ y**! mrtha appropriation Ma $62,000,000a of thia aoount,. 
$30,000, W iM» mdf .#vgiUbU,to tba $uug la ch4t yaar. . 

taAd^iribipi gt^ihg radaigt Uvat aaaiatad «nd ancoutagdd thi Stat* Ubr^ey 
#j^Dclt« la tho tattimr ahlfting of r«<Ural doUarg fro* tvppott of publio 
llbrAty aarvltoa for tha gooatal population toMrd tho prwiaion of Inch «ar- 
ylcag to apaoUl cUatttaUj about 20,000.000 diaadvantagad pata^a had accaai to 
naw or ijtptovad library aarvlcaa. 

^^ootimad library aarvicaa to tha blind aiid pbyaicaUy t andloaooad «Mr« or^ 
vldad. Sarvleaa Ucludad larga-print booVa. apaolal aqulpLnrauch ^ 
ttitnara, ma^i/ylfig gi^aaaa. ate. atyi apacUlly traiivid iublu UbraJy if^«^ 

paraona. than 400.000 paraooa uaad thaao aarvicaa in fiacal yaar 1973; 
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ILl^ *5 fif^rt.'IH 5«*^IM<J ¥ltb kk« 1974 

nnricM i<i liiui y««t 1174, U MUUm tlM* fmidi«i oKt«Ut«d 

Ukrtty MmcM to «bout 100^000 |ii»H«9ti MtiMU« tad otb*t tii«tltuti<m«Ui«d 
P«rMM Md t^t 100,000 ^iiad Md rIVf i«ltlf liMdiflifH^ Hr*M. 



' : ^ n im , tv.'im (tit.) k tm ifrttt) 

Pt^ml doUni avalUblt 'i: L v : < - • - - - 

toiuut $30,000, 66oi' $76,1513661' $2S,000,000 

pVoiAcU 20.000,000 28,000,000 20,000«000 

Statt list tl tut lOMlt lid pftTlont 
••md through this progrtta 737,000 600,000 737,000 

Blind «fid ph>tU«tly h«tidlc«^^d 
purtocvA ttrved through thU 
'pTOgttm « ^00,000 400.000 400,000 

<Kit of • total population of «pproxlutfly 306.000,000. about 193,000,000 
(94 parcaot) hava aocaia to tha aarvleaa of public lihrarUai 

In 195(| at tha tloft of •MUmtnt of th# Library Servicai Act^ 23 Staeaa nad 
progttAa for Statavida publU library davalopMn. Now thara ara 36 Stacaa with 
grant-lfi-gid programa, with authortiatlota tutallnf, $60,000,000. 

tha aucciaa of tha targatlng of Mixtl f jnda for api-elal Aaeda gtoupa. 
auch aa tha haivdicappad and tha diaadvanttgad, la ladlcatad by tha inctaata 
tto» 22 pareaat in fiiul yaar 1971 co 46 partem In fiacal ytar 1972 for auch 
paraona « 



y of tha $62,000,000 appropriatad In 1973, $30,000,000 vaa nada avaitahia to 
tha 5tataa in 1973 and $32,000,000 waa rataaaad in f lical yaar 1974, Uock^load 
data raf UfiU auM avallabla to tha Stataa for applicable fiacal yaar. 
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1974 



locrMta or 
Dccrttta 



fMU tibrtrlM 



(a) SmUM 

(a) Utarllbrtrr Coop«r«ttOQ |2|593,SOO 



titU III of th% Ubrtrjr lanrUta €64 Cooatmtloo Act, mu4%Ai tuthoritM 
iriota to SfitttA lot MtablUUtt$ $x4 MiftUlAlnf locol, tutt, lfit«ratat«i ood/or 
.r«|loatl coop^rAtlto MtvorU of llVmloa* m ^r^to of aucb MtvofU or iyttMo 
io to prcvidi A oittMtlc »ad •Ifoctiv* eooraio4tloo of viiourcta of achool, public, 
•t*4Ml6> iod tptcKl libyoriia ottd liforMtlott CMtoro to drftlop • »ort Mo&ottlut 
opirttloo 1q turn* provU« bottor torvlct to «11 wv, 

OrMti Mdt OA A forauU bMlo. 004 00 Itota MtcHl^ to jr^^ulrod. 

Tho KotiooU Ubr«ylM» iAVOlvW U coopttAtlTft project! of librotr and iafor<« 
Mi^n ittvlct, Uto lUecMtlully provoft tho T«lui of coop«ratlT« local, $Uf ood 
rt|lOMl projocto m4 ftotvorU U iiMMrmiai tirvlcM doUur affKiltMCM. 
Svppott fot PiailAr ActlvltiM viU U w%%MU uadar brotdor imv lafUlatiott to ' 
bi propcio4« ThM budftt th^ntw ptopoMi ao 6iaAt for tblo progrta in f licil 

Acto^pliihaanti U fiMi Yuri »n/l«4 

la fiscal ytar 1973 tha approprUtloo w»a |7,500iO<y>, f^daral f\mda totalins 
$2|730,0OO vara m§A^ avallabla to tha Sutaa U that y«ar« Tbaaa ^A4• pr^vldad 
aupport for 120 cooparatlva Intarlibrary projacta. Ibaaa projacta lAvolvad about 
9^000 public,, achool, acadaalc aA4 apaciai llbrarlaa. 

Library counclla, vlth wMUrahlp fro« all typaa of Ubrarlaa vlthia a tlvaa 
araa of a stata» vara tattUtad or atraagtKaMd. liaaa counclla coordiaatad actlvl* 
tlaa at tba local laval» Idantlfiad tha atraaitha and toaabaaaaaa of thalr raiourcaa, 
daal«iiad propoaala to halp aolva ptoblant, and aarvad aa tha coordinattiit cf^acy at 
tha local laval and la tha SUtawida aatvorVa. By flacal yaar 1973, 19 SUtaa had. 
aa a apaclflc long-raaia loal, tha davalopaaat of ao«a for* of arad library couacil, 

Tha ranftlalAs $4,770,000 froa tha f local 1973 apptoprUtlon waa tti—4d to 
tha Stataa In flacal yaar 1974. thaaa fuoda covblnad trith tha llacal yaar 1974 
approprUtloa of |2t593»SOO aaka a toUl of $7,363,500 ia fadaral fuoda avalUbla 
to tha SUtaa through Juaa 30, 1974. Thaaa funda ulU attack|thaa aad axpaod the 
axittlAft coofictatlva prograaa •xA idll allow fot 20 tkcv cooparatlva projacta. 
E^>haala vlll ba oo taprovlng cooparatlva aarvlcaa through t^aatar afflciaacy and 
coat offactivanaaa. Projacta lu^luda joiat cauLogiog aad procaaalag caatara, 
tafaranca aad Inforaatloaal aatvorha, aad jolat purchaalog aad ac^ulaltloa prograaa. 
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SVmJMDITAt MCT SKttI 



n l»71 rt 1974 UfO 

App«0prUllOQ i7, $00,000 $2rS93»$0O 

flatrtl rundt AvtlUblt 

U tri« 8UUI n. 730.000 4/ I7.363.500 1/ 

HuBbn of Coopitittvt 
n^itctt , 120 140 

Kuttbtf of Ubrtritt 

Involved 1a Coo^rt'* 

tivt rrojtctt 9.000. 10,500 



1/ 01 tht 97.SOO.000 tpptoprltted la tX 1973. $2,730,000 
VAt Mdt WAlUblt to th« Sttttt la rt 1973 «a4 $4^770,000 
VM vtUtttd In n 1974, Work*lot4 i]«t4 reClccift 
•vtiltblt cc tht $tate« fot ippUcAblt fl«ctl i^»t*} 
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lf75 


l0<rMia or 










School libYtry Imoutcm 











Situ n of th« lltMtorr «od loeottdArr Uu^tto^ Act tutWUM itooti to 
»ft— fof rroeurMftt of school lUrtry r^w^^* ti«tbook<« oad otW iMtm* 
tio^l MttrUlt (or u«i ttudoatt m4 totditri i« Aa4 privito tl«MQt«ry 

oftd ttcoodAry tcHoolt, 

Grtfttt tro ollocottd to tbo lutoo on i fomOA U«o4 oo waUr ot fttfilt in 
thi Stotti oftor opproval Vy tho Offict of Uutttiott of tho lt«to plM, tU StAtoa 
lA totft iad othttr Mtttiat «VftiUbl« for by ttudtnti tMcbtrt 

la Miblie oikd privtto oehoolt vltbia tko Itoto U M'^ oa tho boio of roUtlvt 

PUni for FiicaA Tw 1975 

B«|l(uila« vlth • 197« wpvlOMotAl fov tU Mbool y^r m4**75» tMt Mtivlty 
vlll h% ineludod id • n«« cooooliditod fttfueAtloa wtM li$UUtiti fttttm vli*it 
Stitti loc«litiM trill iMvo • |v«4t«r flcsi^iUty in tU Mto el Vodor*! fiiadt 
•a4 viU ba to cofttlauo yrojoctt «a4 pxo|r«UL Mch M tboio pr«vio««ly budgotod 
$«f«rotoly. 

J5 ii!^^ 5^ ^ tmoprUtioo «u 1100,000.0001 of tbii Mouf^t, 
li^ijSrsSSr ?•* miUbU to tb« Itoui* 1bo«o fumU bmfittod oyyraiiMtoly 
WjAOO.OOO olyiAiitMy tad MCMdtry ic^ool «)kildrt«, of ^Im tbout S.MO.OOO v«y# 
privau tebool ebildroa« «ad about 44|500,000 ^It b« mod by th« Stito ogoaciii 
for *<fealalttr«tieo of Ui« prottm. 



Tba rf a lnirit |IO,000»000 «»proprl«tod ia fioc^l yMf 197) m$ Mdt miUbU 
to tba Stotot it ii$fX fUt 1974* Tboao fundi co«bin«d with tho fioc4l yo«r 1974 
tmoprintiofi of I90,2SO,000 mLm t totnl of |100t250«000 nvtlUblt tbT««|b 
JuAi 30, 1974, About |4,5$0,000 iriU b« utod by tbo lt«t^ «ioociM for adniaiatro* 
tioo of tht prbgrfli, Tbo b«ltact viU bo nood for ochool library faaoutooit ttxt« 
booU nod iaatructional satoriAlit 

m acbool library raaoorcoo pr^«ftb«a bott IaUav^M vlth ^ ooaprobMalva 
plana of Stata dopnrtaonti of odu^ntioa for tbn ^itopaact nl nlMnttry «»d 
aacondary oducntioai Per asaaploi io Oraton litla tx eoncribatod io tba l9pliiMf»* 
tatioD of fiva prioritian of tbo Orafon lonrd of tdocntioni prinnty odnentlon, 
caraar aducatloo, aztanaion of oduentiooni oppoftiMity» oduention for tba diaatfvan- 
ta|ad» nod addin« tba fourth - raaponaibility. 

Manrly avtry Mata and local miration pganey raporta incrannnd fu^int of 
Title XI randint projacta* Tba projocte nre lanoraily diroeted toward ratmUr 
ftl««ant4ry and taeoodary Acliool pvocxM but jmo ate tnotdinatad vitb rnadint 
inetruction In tchoola oparatad by corractional Xnatitutiona and profrani for 
aaotiooUly dlaturbad cbUdran. 
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Hftjor trut of Mph4«lt in tht of thi4# futkti «r« •« folloi^ii 
{•) tuoutxt tpm for tudlovitiiU «At*rlAli it oov About 45 »«rcint of th« 
totti tHAt foy ill Bttif itUt coftp4r«<l Kith IS H^ctnt in I96V1W| 
(b) MtirlAU M now ui«4 to « ivuttt utlnt in iaoovatlvi e€«chtft$ &rotr«M 
io^lvUMtlit^d lft»tTu<tiot\, i«t««41tci9Uiuiry courttt* «i4 tucnltil with 
• (nuUtton.in^ t«M*1 <<) tArgttiAi of fMOdt h«i coatrlbMt^ MttntiVAly to tht 
«4utftliOA ol tfiMlil |TO\>pt of (hUdfMt ttich thft ilftMt h«iklle«]^ptd,' #ad 
blltn|u«l chiUren) atid (d) (iOMld«r«bU tffort V4t Mdt In tho«« St^tM vlth 
eOACttkttttlOM of AMrlciti IndUnt to Atiitt th« tthool dlttrlctt In •c^irlng 
quality MttrUla for and aboMt A««clcan todlanr. 
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StrPPLO«NTAL PACT SHEET ' 
SthooX ttbttry Uapot^^i 

rum . FY irn^iit.) 

ApproprUtloo nOO,000,000 $90,250»000 

rt^tftl doUara tvaiUbli , * 

t0 th« atUfa $90»000,00aL^ nOO»250,00(^' , 

B«tl«at«4 rad«tAl doUavtt 
$UU •(MnlatratlOQ...w. $4,300,000 $4|5$0,000 . 

BiClMUd r#d«rat dolUvii 
Ae^uUUloM $65,500,000 $W,?00,000 

> Nuab«t pubUo •iMwntary 
tad ia«OQd«ty school 

chlldraft Utk^euiiii 43,100,000 43,100,000 

Nrc«ftt«|« of panlctpatloa 9)X $)1 

tober nOQ-publie alMaury 
. iad McooiUry achdol ^ » 

children boD^fltUng...... 5,)00,000 5,100,000 

Nrcanuio of Hrtlclpattod^ H% ''^ HX ' 

Othar AttimmUM}m^^tMt K 

I* ny»>tooortloo of achoola iHth UbrarUi h«a r^aon ftoti Sa U 15 pixe^H 
•toeo im. ttM iaer«A»o b«a o«cuTrad Utrg«iy in atMliUry aobopla, 

Z,, VhiU Mt of tha fudda ara uaid for library MUrUta/ at«o«t $U.0OO|OOO 
hM boaa utad to prwrtdo toxtVooka 4uri{4 tha Htlod me»l»72. ttli Ma 
urtoir for uaa In axporUofiUt protrolM and In Suua *bd iroi* Mtdltii 
bttlth|u«l toxtbootca. ^ 

■■ ^ . . ■ ■ i 

^' ■ / ■ ■ ' , ^ : - 

1/ Of tbo ♦l0O,0OO»00O am<vrlaud la PV 1973, $90,000,000 Ma Mdo «V«iX4btO 
to tho SUUi ia 1973 and $10,000,000 voa totoitad la rV 1974. Work^lodd 
dau raflacta auM mlUbla to tbo Sutaa for appUcabU flacai pair. 
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C«Uaga Library Maourctai 



>i t t t t t 



$9,975,000 



$.9,975,000 



K*v Avtrdit k 



t « 1 1 1 1 



$9^975,000 
2,100 



$.9,975»000 
• 2,100 



?ro$r>fli purpojt ? " 

litU II, Part A, of tha Hlghar education Act, ai iMndcdf authorlieai grant! 
to ttliglbla ln»tlUtio<v» of highar tdHcatioo and othir public m)4 j^rivata non-profit 
Itbriry tnitituttoni whoM priv^ry function to proVldt libriry arid InfOraatUft 
atrvicai to inatitutConi of htghar education on • textMl cooptratlv4». baati to aiiiat 
and tneoutagt thea in th« •cqulaltion of library rajiourcat. Xiqeludlag lav library 
taiourcaa), luch ai booVi, p*r(^lcitai docuaanti, WgnttXc tapei,' phonograph r«cord% 
audioviaual natariala ind othar relattd «katarlati (Including ncceattry binding). 

three typaa 6i granti are awarded: < IV ^ilc grant » up iio $5,000) (2) Supple- 
Mntal granti up to $20 per student vlth no oetcMog re^uj^ted; end, (3) Speciel pur-* 
poee grante vhich nutt be metche<l vlth $1 Inetltu^on BK>n^ey.f^r ey^firy $) Pederel 
ttoney. ■ • v ' . , 

rieni for riecel Yeer 1975 , 

Since tH6, over $155,000,000 in Federel fundi have been oblige ted' for the pur- 
chaie of college Ubr«ry nateriele. Theie fundi providid for t»ora than UiOOO beeie 
grente, over 7,000 luppleaentet grente and ebout 500 ipeclel purpbie gtan^i tb " 
eligible inetUutlone. in keeping with the ihlft of federal dolUre ewey fre« ne.r- 
row cetegbrtcal aid programi toward student ii/pport, no fundi are rf^ueitad fotf tbt 
continuation of thte progtem in flecal yeer l^75i 

Acc<kBpliehftenti lit Ffical Teate 1973/1974 

tn ^ikcel yeer 1973 the approprlattcm of $12,500,000 provided for 2,061 baeic 
grente of up to $5,000 each and 65 ipecial purpoee grente td ill'lgible iftiiituttoni. 
No fupplementel grenti were everded. Bailc grinte eccounted for over $10,000,000 
of the totel available with granti everegtng $4,903 eech, 

In fiical yeer 1974 the approprletion ie $9,975,000, e decreeie of $2,525,000 
below the 1973 level, tlieie fundi will lupport about^ 2.100 bAiic grinta ayereging 
about $4,750 each, Awarding oi c^ectal putpoae or lupplenentel grant! le not 
enticipated. > ^ . 

Vlecet ye4r 1974 funds awarded for college librsry reiourcea ere ivailabla Cor 
expenditure by the recipient thjrough June 30, 1975 t «nd ift aoet caaei will be 
expended during flicil yeer 1975* 
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1974 *^ 



1975 
EitKbAte 



Bill 4 



Utt^t I graduate tnitructlonal 



$11,075,000 



$-U»675,00O 



Un<ftr TitU Vt» Pact A, of kht Klghtr E<lucatlon Act, •• iRMtidad, |canta ira 
awtrd«d to tniiltuttofii o( highar adutatlon to aiatat In tha let|>rovanant ol undar- 
«radu4ta progrtai thtough the purcbita ot Initructltfnal a^ulpojent (including cl«ied>« 
circuit TV) and matarlala and through minor reinodaUng. 

Fundi are aUoUed to the Statai by a formula biied on hUhar edjcatton anroU- 
««nt an4 ptr capiti Incomo. Stata conniiiioni rink' appXlcitlpfti iubinUttd tha 
inititutloni and recottmend tha Fadarst shara which* axcapt latardihlp casat, nay 
not exceed 50 percent of the, toul project cost, ; ^ i, ^ 

' ^ - ■ " ■ ^ - -> , 

for riecit Year 1975 ^ . , 

Ko fynda are requeated for thi* program In flec^l year 1975.^^ Si«>*e thle pro- 
gran began In lUcaV ynt lHf>, wore th^h $m, 000,000 will have lWp^> ted over 
7,600 graota by the >nd of fUcal, year W7A. HeireaCter, if U.ptb^oi^4 thit 
rrderal tupport for .in«tltgtlon# of higher education will be {Toncehtritcd on itu» 
denta who will carry-the funds to the institution of their cbelcei 1 7: 

AccowplUbjaentt In Fiscal Yeaie 197371974 ^ ' ; 

in fiscal ye4rJ97^, $24,375,000 is being nade 'ivafUbla' to instituciihl 6f 
higher education for this ptogran. These funds Include tha fiscAl year 1974 appro- 
priation of |U,a75,000 plus the fiiesl year 1973 appropriation o*f. $1^,500,000 
retcesed it fiscal year 1974.* These funds are supporting about 2,200 grants to 
apprbxinattly 1,100 institutions ot higher education. 



* Excludes 1973 appropriation restoration. . 
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* Inctati or 

6«it EitlMti Ooctitii 



tfoUlnt «q4 DOMQ«tr«tlooi 

(«) turnuo TctiQiog ; $2,850,000 ... $*;?»ew,ooo 

AMr4i * $2i670^000 l-2|«70»000 

Mbif 51 * 51 

Cott|>«tlnt Ootttlouloi Awirai $ ISOjOOO' $- 1I0»000 

IMa^r 7 .... .7 



tlCti'XI, P«rt B. off th« Highir e<fuc«t(oa Act» «• «Mt¥l«4». «\tthorlMi . 
imti to iQititnttooi ot hl|h«r •aucAtloo ind library orioolMtlooi or «Mo<lii to 
fu^rt tho trolAlAg of ptriprofiitlocMli iod profiMlpcmU in llbrory and iixlorwi* 
tioo «etotic« for Mrvleot to oU tn»*« of Ubrorlit. ft««h grtato iviy bo «uk./or 
itilowthi^i, trolaooihtptf. ood thort^ u»d ions«tira trololog liiiUtut«t' for, library 

THo tdoMtioA AModMoti of 1972 offoctlve July I, 1972, rooMlro thAt ftot U« • 
thio 50 ptreottt of th# fundi for llbrorUn ttololag bo UMd to toppoit^ rolloythloi 
•od tro&MOiblpt. lo Additioo oaoodMati oow roquiro 0 tUiutory dlnributUw .^ 
of futtd« NhMOn tbo eolUtt Ubrory tiiourcii, llbnury mialot tod do«MMtr4tloo« 
^/^^^^^^^^ opl^roj^rutod for llbriry tuloUg ond dowHiotritioot uadot 
titU tt«», 6«»2/J poreoot m$t bo ij«od for UbrorUo trolniof* >r 

ntfti for fii cal Yar 1975 ' ; 

.1. . If^^'***?* f^of itod for th£i progM in flicol yodr WS. It U propoit4 
th«t rodorol oup^t ihlft In fUcol yoor 1975 fro« thi vorloui^rtov cdtoaori«#l 
troioiiii progroM to • broodir itud«nt oitliuoci progt«tt. i?^ tbt« eAOMr, itudioti 
ylll d«ti|«ioo tbo iolictlotv of loitltuttoo «nd oroo of ttudy tbAt vlU b««t MOt 
tholr lodividuol actdi« . . 

AccOMpllohaittta lo rtic al Yiiri 1973/197A 

ttiO fU«l yut 1975 opproptUtlott woi ♦5»57a,000, Of tbia MOM^t. tMxlj UU 
tjipportod tho lAltUl trolAlog or r«tuiAtng of 1,301 pocoprofiiiiocut ood profot* 
fU'*t*.!*^'*'**" •'^ ihortrt^rm Inttltutti and tho rottilAdir iupportod 

190 follovihlpi ood 59 tr«lti«iobtpi Iti tM ftold of library «nd l^fotMtloQ 
icliocoi. 

In f liCAl y«4r 1973 MpKoait vti placed upon thi provliloo of nori MOOlogful 
M ^llty library urvlcii to dlMdvoot«g«4 and ttlnority grouN th«t thoy Might 
•otor Uto tbo Ubrory fUld «i proftMloooU or pariprofotiloooU, 

For thi flrtt tlM U tho hUtory of the progroo, oliglbllity Mi broodined to 
lacludo otbot lypoi of Ubrory ogooctii «i imU «i laitltutiooi of bigbir iducotlOQ. 
Ai 0 roitilt throo public Ubrory ogeeelei ond ono ichool llbriry ogoocy «ro opero* 
tlog irololAg progrotti, cowlitont with ptogtoa ptiotltlii oftd objectivoi. 01 ipo- 
cUl ilgnlflcaoeo li the iupport of 38 Aaerlcott ItkdUo youthi U tvo of tho Uitl* 
tnU prMri««, nblch will eoeble this to enter tho Ubtiry f litd Oi profoiiloooli . 
Aaotbor ioetitute progro» le iu^porting 15 Chlconoi, who will olio entor thi llbrety 
flild oi pTofoiiloQOli In 197A« 
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lo eiieal yut 1974 tbi ip^roptt^tlod li $2»m,O0O, a t«<Suetio0 ot $722ftOOO 
baloi^ th« flKtl yiay 1973 l«y«l, Thcci tut^i vill tupport the ttiltilns «nd 
f«trilAlfvt thtouah 195 ftllovthipa or tritoa«ahipi» i dacraaia of 54 (xcm flaeal 
yiar 197)»«Qd about 1»065 Inatl^uta ^rtlci|^flta» 256 lavar than lo <lacal yaar 1975* 
Id ttoat caaaa avarda sada lo f laeal yaar 1974 vill atip^rt tcalolai tfurlnt tha 
1974-1975 aca^aale yaar. 



SmWWtAl fACt SXER 
UhTarlao TralolttA 



Ho. 
Trattiad 



yallovahlM^rainaaahlpa 



249 



radaral dollara atudaat aupport 
fadaral dollara loatltutioMl support 



Total 

tnatltuta pattltipanta 



1.501 



Fadaral dpllara atudont aupport 
Fadaral doltara iMtitutloiul tupporr 

total 



radatal 

ppUati 



$ 921,262 
1,819*660 



444,599 
ia5I>88S 

1,596,464 



Vo. 
Ttj>load 

195 



li065 



BatiMtad 
n 1974 



radatal 



i 726,750 
698.250 

1,425,000 



56^,400 
li425,000 



faUMhipa/TralMaahlpa and 
iMtlUta participanta 



1,550 



Maral dollara atudaot aupport 
fodatal dollara loatltutlonal aupport^ 



SuaMar)f total 



1»550 



1,565,861 
2.050.265 

3,416,144 



1,260 



1,260 



U090,150 
2,850.000 
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"1975 ** " tnc cease or 
Bae« 'Estlaaee Dcctcasg 



Tfslnlne sod Oemontrratlons 

(b) Library D«Bonstratlcnj5 $l»425,O00 — - $-1,425,000 

New Avarda $ 625,000 — 9* 6?5,00O 

HuttVer U - 16 

Conpattrg Continuing Awards $ 800,000 « $* 600,000 



Narrative 

P rogratt Purpo se . r'f» 

Tltla ll» Part B, of the Higher Kducatlon Act^' ai 'toeridadj authtftitei • 
granta and contracts to lnatltutlon» of higher education, and other public or pri- 
vate agenclea> lnstitutlora» and organizations, for deaonatratlona* the purpoae of 
vhlch la to taprovc UbrarUa or loptove training In'' Ubrarlartahlp,- incKidHi^ tfi^ • 
developtaent of nev technl<iuea, ayeteas, and e<:ulpnent for proteasing, atorlng, and 
dlatrlbutlng inforvatloni and for the dissemination of Inforadt Ion ^derlVe^ f rota auch 
projecta« : ??-i-v:! ; ^ 

- * t , h . '>*• . ,\ * j ft» 1 - 

AppllCatlona, vhlch are aubnltted by lt\dlvlduaU through thVir >2hlv#ri<^ttajl, 
school dlatrlcta, or other eligible Inatltutlona, aia revltv^^ by^ Clffl^^ Bdc^batton 
field readtra. Priorities of avacda are baaed upon the nature oC* tW pr%i^kM^«ppll« 
cation^ Of th« amount appropriated for library dettonatratic^r iibd trt'intliFuWder 
TUU tUh, percent oiuat be used for Xlbtatt dwilSAatrAtlOTV IckUUmi^' 

Plana for fitt4l Year 19 7^ 

Ko fumfs ire requested under this authority fpr this activity la fiscal year 
1975. The desonstration projects funded by thla prograa will be ellglbla for 
aupport under the nev library Inforaatlon legislative InUlative planned for flacal. 
year 1975* 

Thla program has supported the creation of oationsl »odala tttm vhlch raplleabla 
elesenta vera derived for other cooaunltiea. The atteiapt here is not to reach the 
total population but to conduct aajor deaotiattatlona and report findings on altcrna* 
tlve vaya to beat ae^t infomatlon needs. Over $16|000|000 haa been appropriated 
tor thla progrn alnca 1967, supporting tkore than 200 projects* 

Accoai>lialttfota In Pttcal Years 1973/1974 

tn fiscal year 1973, thla progran supported the continuation of 12 ongoing 
deAooatration projects Including: (1) the Innovatlvei sulti-ttedla consunlty learnlrvg 
Centers launched tn Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Olney, Texaa; (2) the deoonstra- 
tlon of exeflplary library aervlce to the Aaerlcan Indian and the sglngj and (3) the 
nootradltlonal study demonatratlon conducted by the College Entrance Exaalnation 
Beard in Kev Yorki Theae funda also supported 7 nev atarta« 

In fiscal year 1973 priority vaa accorded thoae deoonatration projecta that 
vara directed tovard the provision of quality educational opportunltiaa for econoaii'- 
ealiy dlaadvantagcd people, or thoae for vhom the traditional school and collega* 
based •ducatlonal anperlenca have not proved effectlva* Priority vas alao given to 
thoaa demonatratlon projects that offer nev «ethoda and alternativea lot ths pro- 
vlaioo of iaprovad inforaational aervlces. 

to flacAl year 1974 thla prograa vill aupport about 24 dsttonatratioo projacta 
aTsragli^ sWut $75|000 s«cb. titht vlU bs continiiAfclML* ao4 U vill bs n«v* 
Hojscta sMSxdad in flsesl year 1974 vlU b« coaflatAd in fiscal year 1975 vlthout 
additional funding. 
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$muamtKt fact sheet. 



AppTOprUUoo, « $1,765,000 11,425,000 

Obli«0tt«<v,.', .* 1,632|467 i;539,U>^^ 

§^>^,^y^ttl <?ri*nt**^^Oflt Mmabtr of Pro^<eU - 

Znititutioai o< Ht|htr K^eattOA « tO li , 

H^toflt Or|sniatloa«* \ 2 

PtiUlc tibmUt 2 ' 4 

$«hool UtAttd OrgAQlMttOdi 3 4 

5UU toa MuoUlp^l Covtrontfttt^ 3 3 

Subj4<t MphAili of d««OflittttiO(i projactf hai included th« foitoulntt 

.TUdoing and 4«ytlop««nt 
lt««4«ra MrvU«« 
IducAtUfl tod ttalQtnc 
T«cluiical •«rvlc«« 
iQfomtloo tatriaval 
Idafttlftc4ti0fi of InforiMtlotvit Qt#da 



y iQctvJaa $114,139 u(^bli|attd cAtryovor fron 1973, which aupportad flva gradta. 
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library lusourcas 
yti>ttMa Ptttpott and , Accoa^Uthaien^a 
Activity: KllU MbtaMas 
(a) Sarvleat) 

0) GfiAta tor public Ubrarita (Library Saryicta and Cottatroctioo* Aet, 
Tttla I) 



Bu<igat 

Anthoriration Eattaata 
$44,155,500 $129,675,000 $i5, 000,000 

fgW^» tltla I of tha Library Sarvlcaa and Cowtnjction Act authort«aa granta to 



Stataa to pT<>«>(a tha fx tap a toa and inprovcmant of public library atrvicaa in araai 
without >uch aarvicf a or wfth itUdaquatA aarvlcao t^^la^ro^J* iuU larary a«ryi*a^ 
fox tha phyalcally handicapptd M IhatitutiotMllf^d^l lo li^d^A'poblU'lmdry- 
aarvtcaa for dlaadvantagad p«raona^ to atrangthan Stata library idtflAiatrVUvt agan^ 
claa; and to itrangthaa flwtropolttan Ubrariaa which aarva aa ragtoul taaourc* . 
cantari, r . r.^r. -rj .1cr\c - 

£mlft£iaU(2Q} Cranta ara nada to.Stataa on a fonaula baaia. Th« fadaral ah4r« 
rangaa froa 55 parcant to 66 parcant, axiat^t'f^r ihV trwat TmH^^t vWii ia 1<W^ - 
Ihco©^* fundad, ahd Stataa aiu^t rdtt^ in'jf^opo^Ubb to t 

Acccttpliihmanta in 1974> ta fiiul year 1974, I76,t5$>500 via aMd« AviltabU tO tlii 
StataaTor library aarvicaa. thaaa futuTa iacludad tha f iical yaa^ l$74^b»WlaV 
tloft of $44,155,500 and ^2,000,000 |«o*^ th*. flac4l ya4ra97i appropr Ut^ r#U4*ad^ 
to fcha ^tataa in flacal >4Ar. 1974, , Thaaa fuiwSa ara mklng aVailabirttA^Taji^ iSlwHi 
library aatVUaa to About 95»00O,dO0 p*Opl*i ewpf^k 6f Ubtaty titvUiiiHb' 
Stata UatittitiooalUad and tha phyalcally hAAdUapp^d 1 A bains MlntaliiAd<' ^hiaia 



baa baan Oft aupport of prograaa to aarva tha dlaadvantagad and on Statawlda p^6jA«ta 
dAaignad to altavtata inaquitiaa with raipact to acceaa to knovladga and iAfor«Atioa« 

0»lActivaa for 1975 t Xn fiacal yaar 1975, the appropriation re^tuaat ta $25,0004000^ 
a radtiitioQ of $19,155,500 batow tha 1974 appropriation. Thaaa funda ara int^ndAd 
to ba tha flrat atap in a propoaad phaaa^dovn of fadaral Support for thia typa of 
library aid. K«w lasialatlon for iVa aupport of Ubrariaa ia Valng pro^a^d. fhia 
lagialation vlU ba daalgoad to denonatrata ef fact iva library practicaa and to 
aftcouraga and aupport cooparatlva library aarvica pattarna at tha local, Stata aftd 
ragional lavala* . 



o 
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omct or SDvaiiCM 

. tlbrtry lUioutcti 

Atttvit7» 'hiblU lUrtrUt 
(•) S«tvUt»i 

titU III) 



lu<l|tt 

1224 Atf^oratttoo gtti»itt 



|jU»e(|£i Titla 111 of tht Ll^rtry SarvUti tod Cotiitructloa Act ftuth^jrUtt gmt'i 
to ftitti fot ••Ubllihlog ftoa riutflUUUi to<al» St«u aoa r«st<mAl €00^«tly« 
ft#tvorkf oi librarUi* 

tol4i^4tloft > Gruti trt m4« to Stttaa cq a fomilt batU. Itie P«4«t«l thtrt U ; 

100 ^OMt . 

Agco^pllth—ttti la 1974 > Jo HmI yt^t 1974, $7,3$3,500 In rodtrtl hiodi b«#n 
Md« fttaltbld to tho Stttti, foddi Include tK# fltctl y«4C 1974 tppro^rUtiod 

of $2,m»S06 ^Ittl $4,770,000 £fO« th« flutl yoor 1973 opproptUtlOtt vtwU to 
thi $t«tif in iiMl yt 1974. Tht fund • oro tupporting abo^t UO cooportUvo 
pcoj««t* l(iolu4lAt Jolot ctttloslns ti^ pmttiUs contort, rof^tMCo tod lafomA« 
tioA«i Mtvs)rkt <Ad Joint purchAsUt «shS •c^aliltlon progrMU. 

Objiotlvo for 197^ ) Ho fundt ore vtcommadU (or this prograa in 1975. hroposo4 
o#it li$llUtloo vill taeouttt* tuppott for. too^TOtivo octivltlis ••Oog til typoo o£ 
abr«rUf At tb« lo€«l, SUto «ad rtglooft UvtU^ 
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orncK Of rtJUCATiCK , 

Librity Uioureta 

Aet(irttyt School Ltbrtry Ui<Hirc4i (lltMattry Md Sae«ii4at7 E4uc«tlM Attr 
Titlt Xt) 

.twoi|i ntU U of tht BltttOAttnr 4n4 Secondary Mue«ttoo Act authoriftM tr«Qt« ' 
to Stitci rot tho procurMnt of ichool llbv4ry tt$PMrcit» tmbookt, «ad othif i . 
^Utfta M4.pubUoh«a lontuctiocul MtorUU for «m Vy itMioati amI. ttccb#ti - 
^lie aod ^rlvtto «lMMatity oad iocockdlAvy ochoolt. ; 

ti^ltoatiot^i Crmo «r«>inociti<l to tho Stttot A ionulc bAtod o«<wj«^crc^f 

^pUt in thA StAtAi AftAr ApprOVAl by tht OfflCA OetKduCAtiOn of tb« StAtA plAH. \ 

TbA StAtAA U ttittt mU bookA And MtAvUlA AVAlUblA to public And prlVAtA IaHooU 

Vlthili thA 8tAtA»tn pAtt According to tAUtlVA OAAd* 

to^WMf>H^M. {ft Th« ftSSA a prottAA is pmldioi libTAvy ADd UAtt^tioftii 

tAtOUYCAi to public And ptitAtA IChOoU AAtlrlll$ OtAr ^,400,000 AtttdtHtA^icAh^t 

43»10O»00O A«A pvbliA AlAMatAry Aikl $%<«tA^tr Acbool^chlUrAft oad oboot l^, $00.00^4 

AfO MI«p«bU« AlAMOtAry And AACOttdMy fchool chlUrAtt*. 

CblACtlyAA for l^y%i u ordAt to 1m<aaia thA ei««lbiUty of' Achool offi^^AU U 
MAOtiAt loeAl prloritiAA, to proyido tho bottAr pUfkaittg Aod budfAtittt AdHinli* 
trotlvA AmoiATicy by StAio Aod locAl offieiAlf. tbii progrM will b# ^Ml^dod lit' ^ 

thA prOpOAAd COMOUdAtAd AduCAtiOO gTAAtA lAtlAlttltA prO|rA«. 



y tocludAd ondAr propotAd eooiolidAt«d cducAtioa «rAQtt ligitUtioo. 
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OFFICE or BDUCAtXOH 
Llbr«ry MiOMrcii 
ftotr^n Pyrpot^ Acco<apllih»i»nti 

AttUityi Oollasa Ubrtrx Mtourcti (Htt^er Education Act of MS, ai aftandad, 

TUU n-A) 

1975 

»ttd$at 

AMthotrlfattoti ^ittma^ 
|9«97},00O 970,000,000 $ 

S^iSS^t Tltla ll> Part k, of tha HUhar Education Act| at iMftdadj AUthotUaa 
grMta to allgtbta Inatltutloni of ht$har aducatlon and otHar public «od privata 
QOn-proflt lUciry tQitltutlOAs vhoaa prtAary function li to provida library And 
InforMtiOA larvlcaa to iaititutiona of hlghar aduc«tiOfi on a foftttl €oop«rativ« 
baaia to aiiiit and aocouraga thttn In tha acquisition of library raapyrcaa including 
Imt library riiourcaai auch aa booka, |>arlodicala, docvtnanta, atgnatlc tapaa* phono* 
Staph r«cordi| audiovlaual Mtariala and cthar ralattd natariala (Inoludtng nacaaaarv 
blbdlng). 

toli^tiym Diroe typaa of grants art mrdedt (l> baaic grants up to $5|000j 
(2) tupplMMntal grants up to $20 per studant with no matching rsqutradi and (3) 
apacial purposa granta which oust ba natcht^ vith $1 institution tton*y for svary $3 
r«d«rAt vonay. gai ic grant a oust ba avsrdad tp all allgibla institutions applying, 

AccoyUsh»»nts in 1974 > funding is avallabla for basic grants only, Approxlnataly 
2 1 100 such grants averaging $4|750 will b« awarded, 

Ob lac t iva r for \ 975 ; No funds ere re<]uest«d for fiscal year 1975. federel support 
for inetl tut lone of higher ^ducstlort vlll be concentreted on studente who will carry 
the funds to the institutions of jbhelr choice. 
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orria or loocAnoN 



A^tivltyi 



(Martraduata lQitni«tlotui E<)utpttaat (Hirfvir Educatioo M of 19$5 
ti MXHltd, tltti Vl-A) 



mi 



122i 



Autherliation litjnau 



♦a,«75,O0O ^70,000,000 $ V- 

fVm.ft7 tltla VI, r«n a, of tha Hlghar (dueatloo Act. ai Mtodad* authortiii . . . , 
tYMti to Uitllutlooi of hl|h«r •ducatlOQ to tiilit IQ th« l^im^Mttt of uodm : 
tra4u4t« pr9tYaaa through tha puYchai^ of toitructionai Mulpttant (Inctydlng clofi<i« 
eircult TV) an4 natiriaU add through nUdor rasodiUttgi 



aiirollMttt and par capita lacottd. Stata comliilooi rank appiieatlooi iubnlttad by^ 
tha toatltutloM and racowMod tha radaral ihara vh^cb, axcapt la hatdibip ca|i«, 
MAf not axcaad 50 Mrcant of thf total projac^ €0i^« , i . ■ , . , : ^ 'v ^ 

Atfcoaollahttateti 1; i^Ht flical yaar 1974, «a4,U^;i>> hat t^^n W^o JLyJuiQi^^ 
.t^ Uatitutiool Of hightr •dA)c«tio«t f^ khla progtaa. Thta« fua4| Uc^uda tha liml. 
y««r im ai^roprUttoa plua tha fiacAl yor 1973 4lpi^priatlo« Mlafaiid Ui iiai^lITlA 
y««r 1974* thaa« funda are tuppottiog about 2,200 graat'a to approxluMtily 1,100 
laatltutlooa of hlgh«r aducatlon* , 

Obiactivaa foy 197^i Ho fundi raquaatad for thli prPgra« to ftical.yiiiir 19^5. < 
rodar«l^upi>ort for Inatltutlona of highar tducatloa vlU ba coocantratod oa aM«n|i \ 
vho tfUl «arry th« fgoda to eha loatltutioa of thalr choU«. 
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OmC% or IDUCATION 
Library R«ioure«a 

iUtUityt ttilnlAs 4a4 D«iaoci»ttttlocii 
<•) ttbrtrlM Trataloi <Hlthar MucatiOA Act of 1963, %• *mn^%4, TUla Il-B) 

1212 - 

Wi Authoruafclco gittiMf 
Mi»)0,000 $20,000,000 9 



\£^0^i TitU XI, rait B, ot tha KlgW Education Att, at attaadad^ authorUai 
traokl to Uitltutlona of ht|hir aducatioo fnd llbtary orgAalutlona or agai^eiai to 
t\ifpott tha tralflini of p«raprofaiilooaU and profaailonula 1a library a&d lAfom- ■ 
tloo aolanca for tarvlcaa to all ty^a of librarlaa* Such graota afty b* iada M -^ 
fatloirahlpa, tralnoaahlpa, and ahort* and long^tam training initltutai for library 
^taotuMl. . . . 

fecp lam t left t Tho Education AMdeaoea of 1972 ra^uira that dot laaa than 50>«tcaAt 
of tha funda for library tralnlog ba uiad to aupport faUcMihlpa aod tralAMahlpa, 
In addition, tha A«and«aata ra(|uira a atatutory diatrlbutlon of funda batvaon tha 
.collaga library raaour<aa, training and d«iBwaatration« pro$raMa, 0t tha «AOMnt ; 
appropriatad fdf library dasoaitratlona and training undar eitla IX-B, 6(*2/3 poreonl 
autt ba uaad for librarian training. 

j^ ooa ylia^nta in >974 t 1T>a fiacal yaar 1974 appropriation of $2»650,000 gra 
aupport ii^ about 193 fallowahlpa or tralnaoahipa «nd tha training or ratraining of 
about l»Oo) paraprofaaalooAl and profaialonal librarlaaa In long* and ihort^tarti 
inititutaa. 

OblacUvai for 1975 < No fundi ara raquoatad for thla program In fiacal yoar 1975. 
Fadaral aiipport vlU ahift In fiacal y«ar 1975 frovi catagorical training prograM to 
broadar atudant aaalatanca prograaa. 
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Library iUt^urcii 

Actlvteyi Training and CxnoAitrttloni 

(b) Ubr*fy D««K>nitrttioni (Hlgh«r Eduo4tUn Act ol 1963, ai tiMnded, Title lUt) 

$1,425»600 $10,000,000 $ ' * ' " - ' 

'liiaaU* "i Ptrt^B, of <»ie Hlghir Wuculon Act» ti aa«ad«d, agthoruj .^^t 

grtnu ttid contrApti to Initltutioni ol hlfther •ducatlotis 4rv4 otKtr public or crly^u 
•gan^lo, Inttltutlooi, And ori^numoni,. for 4«Wttrttloi\t, the purpose <)f.vhlqh> 
It to Improve llbrerUe or Improve training in llbrarlanaMp, Including tht develop, 
••at of^pev techMquae, ayetetae, jind eciulpfa^tvt .for proceeding, etorlng, end di»-s ro 
trlbuilng Ufoneatloft, eod foir the dUiealtut^on of infow^on derived Irw awh 



£SfiilMyi£9J. AppUcajtlone are a^t^lttad l^y .IndivldueU tihw^J^ their unlveraUiM^^ 
echeol dletrkta, or other eUglble Uatltutlona. AppUcatloia are reviewed by 
OHlce <j| Wu4ett<>n Cleld reMerefc end prloJtitiea of ay^sxlitArt baaed upon the MtuM 
Of the ptopoied eppllejtloo, pf m aaouot e;>|>ropr Ut^d; for ^Ubriry deooflatratio<Ml'< 
end trAining under title Il-B, 33*1/3 percent nuat be used for^lbrety deoonitreuSl 
^ctlvitlea* hi-. ',' , ■ i 

Accottpliah yata In l»?» i In f licet yaer U 74, about 24 dciBona tret lone project e are ' 
betns mrded; of vhUh 6 i>ro5ect« era contijauettooe froa flecel yeer 19>3 end 16 *;C# 
nev* J^riorlty la belog accorded to outet*(i4iag excnplery pr.ojecta vhleh c«^h##ltlt 
the Ubtery'a potentiel in eatvlng the educational end InfonMtloAal naada o4 oeople 
outiide the ttalnetteem of Ilbrety uacrei . . ^ ; 

ObJectivee for 19)5; Ko funda ere re^ueated for thla progrea In flacel year 197$,' ' 
Hovevev^ the propoeed nev library leglalatton vlll provide funde to aupp^rt , ^V^- 
exeaplery dcaonatratfofl proJe<;te vhlch ar^ conatdeted to have national appllca^^. ^ 
t>iMt^ . . , , ' - 
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^TMEtrt or KEALTHi BDCariONi AND WCirAR£ 

orriCB or twcAftON 

Grtntt for Public tlbr«ry 9«rvic«i 







i^H u 










redtrtl 


Sutt 

re4«rtl tfid loctl 


_ Tout 


$62^000.000 


M,155.500 




ns.OOO.OOO 424^.05. 97^ 





1,0^9,361 


759,993 


438,167 


440,729 


254,098 


AUtV« 


275,396 


250,266 


345,605 


. 222,22(1 


306,875 


AtitotA 


642,256 


499,027 


424,926 


334,209 


284,582 




679,8d5 


5} 3, 320 


292,267 


337,286 


192,039 


OiUlo»U 


5,170,549 


3,457,820 


4,467,506 


1,595,487 


2,O61j570 




750,758 


565,674 


538,080 


. 361,625 


443,985 




956,575 


692,704 


1.068 484 


410,578 


.645,164 




536,759 


289,772 


370,000 


239,039 


305,221 


Florl4« - 


1,894,04$ 


1,328,176: 


1,158,114^ 


, 702,310 


612,385 




1,345,154 


^9,013 


711,262 


523,592 


392,419 


n«Mti 


392,103 


326,870 


429,249 


255,789 


335,905 




377,904 


318,358 


222,699 


251,619 


176,014 


lUtnoU 


2,973,071 


1,995,768 


2,688,034 


968,746 


1,304,772 


tadtAtVA 




1,042,158 


996,094 


561,401 


536,587 




904,882 


659,300 


591,744 


397,177 


356,480 




761,170 


562,462 


557,980 


355,062 


352,232 


Kentucky ' 


1,003,257 


726|108 


471,299 


426,029 


276,525 




1,109,017 


793,075 


504,283 


455,565 


289,675 




447,931 


^2,522 


249,950 


270,147 


186,260 




1,178,686 


843,502 


1,000,621 


476,759 


565,565 




1,619.517 


1,125,345 


1,372,646 


596,26^ 


727,302 


Kichl(«fl 




1,644,708 


1,897,691 


pl6,21J 






I.H9,411 


819,895 


777,096 


465,068 


440,791 




753,146 


561,338 


28^,174 


354,241 


182,487 




1,367,068 


*57,524 


855,281 


524,550 


468,539 




...-37^,263.. 


n4,oa2 _ 


.140,815. 




190.970 




570,224 


442,176 


414,588 








321,946 


281,903 


386,272 


236,441 


323,979 


Mm Mia^hlrt 


384,060 


321,731 


273,185 


252,918 


214,755 




1,98$, 543 


1,371,143 


1,893,912 


702,447 


< 968,852 


Mm Ktxlco 


453,504 


367,821 


239,445 


273,565 


178,086 


Mm Vock 


4,738,809 


3,146,747 


4,759,654 


1,455,741 


2,201,900 




1,468,035 


1,028,346 


709,312 


556,957 


384,167 


M6rtb tekot« 


354,139 


300,853 


206,830 


243,346 




Ohio 


2,857,807 


1,924,624 


1,985,624 


933,057 


962,630 


CkUhoM 


838,565 


617,546 


449,396 


380,017 


276,544 


Ortgoo 


721,826 


543,512 


491,552 


349,387 


315,985 




3,142,723 


2,111,235 


2,104,490 


. 1,013,938 


1,010,699 




436,967 


354,010 


351,189 


266,250 


264,128 


South Oiroliai 


846,365 


622,845 


370.053 


383,777 


228,015 
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Sut4 or 
_Outlyln| ATM 



Author It y^^ 



Utth 

VathlngtoA 
Viit VlrgtnU 
WUcontIn 

tdHtUt of 

AMrtc«n 8«cc^ 
Cuia 

hiirto lUco 
truit Ttrritory 
Virgin taltiufa 



1/ IfKlu^aa funds 
funds ralMttd 



1.179. m 
t»993.}19 
464,301 

l,i59,$55 
1.050,629 

e35.ao8 

1,302,32$ 
282,942 



3M.?5d 

• 46.776 
61,208 

876»685 
«2,691 
55,587 



Yedirtl 
A»ot>itot 



ttti 

•ttd lo«il 
MitchU| 



1975 tkti^f^J/ 



AllotMAt 



ina loe«l 
Mtt^hing 



308,241 
841,414 
2,035,274 
375,651 
272,910 

958i00« 
752,766 
463,931 
918,339 
254,442 



320.928 

44.341 
53.650 
635,538 
54#CW 
50,032 



211|U0 
543,402 
li 664, 571 
259,677 
213,214 

U22,674 . 
784,432 
301,034 
818,836 
221,595 



651,581 

22.853 
. 27.638 
327,398 

25,774 



246,491 
478,400 
993,359 
277,052 
ni,450.- 

525,780 . 

433,687 

322.723 

509,440 

223,654 



251,414 

41.857 
45,811 
385,420 
46,218 
44,271 



168,827 
308,960 
813,406 

180,621' 

45i;506 
451,930 
200,753 
454|l3l 
194^783^ 



510,447 

^ ^ 21,563 
23,6*7^' 
198 1^9' 

22,806 



relMi«<) bttfore tht ind of 1973 ti 
during 1974, 



viU «• yy 197a u^kWad^ 



^ dlitrllHitlon tlth « idnlMia allotuMt of $200,000 to tht 50 Sutit.-- 

Stttii D.C,, 4/1/70 for th« outlyifii ar^t, R«^ir4d nitchiai i»«ndlr^«6 
«o«|mttd on tho b4tU Of FY 1974-75 ^'fodo^l 8Mr«*< Vrcootogto.^^ 

dlitrlt^utloo vitb « lanijuuit ollotttvnt ol 6200,000 to tht 5ar6t6t«6/^ 
D»C., Ind Pumo Rico, ohd $40,000 to tUi otli«r outlying «rei9s ^he rmfodtr 
diitrlbutod on th« UtU of th« totol r«4id6at popolttion/- 7/1/72 for th*»«»t«^^ 
Stttat and D.C, 4/l/70^for tb« outlying 6r^46i. lUquitod etching ixMiidltitf^l^ 
coapgtod on tht Uaia of FY 1974-75 "roditol Shata" paratntagai. .1.."^ 
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DerARtKEMT Of HKALtU, tXWAttWt AND VEUTAIUS 
Offlt« of E<!uC4tloa 

UbYtry Utourt«t 



lttt« or 




W4 ^. 


1975 






, httmw 




TOTAL 




$2,393,500 


8 






A7 114% 




AUtV« 




40,708 




AfUoQi 




44,215 








AA A16 








A% 416 


III 




07 MA 






COQ0OtticUt 


119,U9 


46,944 






54,)03 


41,265 






917 1)7 
•iff A// 


\% 0AI 






1^0 7&0 










Al TfiA 




tMio 


58^607 


41,668 








65,310 






1 74 %\A 


<1 Alio 


••p 






A7t 




Mum 




09, AUV 






m,ou 


47,415 




tottlalaivi 


13S»072 


48,359 






il« All 


0«|«Vi 


• • 


Ml ■ 1 1 ■ ml 




07,07u 




A M A JUKI ■ A A 


IftA AAA 


33,002 






271,604 


60,362 


mm-m 




139,297 


48,737 




IIMtlttLppi 


97j09Z 


43.093 






full 


W;,o/7 








01,007 


mmm 




' - - W,72l - 


. . 43*413 . 






S^i 754 


41,154 




ilm Jmoy 


59,250 


41,716 




227,060 


56,534 






66|513 


42,365 




MMf York 


514,704 


81,532 




north CatoUm 


172,621 


51,675 






56,121 


41,421 




,ChlO 


317,974 


64,307 






106,766 


45,885 






94,577 


44,842 




YotttfXlvttiit 


347,773 


66,937 




IHodo toUad 


64,764 


42,171 




South C4roliAi 


107,602 


45,960 
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8t«U or 


1973 
Budgtt . 


1974 


1975 
K'SLtWAl. 


South D«kot« 
Taxaa < 
Vitnont 


$ 57,387 
142^403 
332, Ut 
67|eA3 
51|606 


$ 41,526 
49,040 
65>667 
42,476 
41,028 




VlrginU 
Utihington 
VtAt VUglnU 

Wyoalng 


161,307 
126,965 

65,517 
155^290 

46,675 


50,663 
47,791 
44,002 

50, m 

40,767 


* 

« 


DlifcrUt of ColtmbU 


' 59,742 


41,704 




AmyUaki Spatm 

N«rto Rico 
Tnut TAvrltory 
Virgin I9l«n4< 


10,709 
12,216 
110,773 
12>373 
il,630 


10,0«1 
10,192 
46,139 
10«20« 
10>141 


• « A 



^/ lQcUid«t ^A»SA vAlAAJad bafor* tha «od of FY 1973 at vail as n 1973 ti|>oundid : 
fuftdi Y«laAii4 duriiig FY 1974. 

2/ S»tlAatad dlitriVution with « mlnlMi allotMot ot ^,000 to tha 50 Stma,' ^ 
D.C,| and Puarto Rico, $10,000 tot tha othar outlying Araaa, and tha balanca^ 
dlAtributad on tha baaii oi the total raaidant populatioo, 7/1/71 for tha 50 
Staut D«C. and 4/1/70 for tha outlying araaa. Ko Stata or local hatching 
aaount ra<tuirad. 
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OffUft ol EdiKition 
Llbr«ry Mtourcti 
School tlbr«ry ftofourcti 



$utt or 

Oitiyiiii ATM 


, *vtl^it^y^ 


1974 


I9f5 


TOtAU 


$I00»000«OO0 


^190.250,000 





iritoiM 

CaVifovttU ' 

.C^lor«4o 
CO<tti«cticut 

norl4# 
CoorgU* 



IlUnoU 
Xovt 

Xttitttcliy 
touitUfit 

MifllMAOU 

Kliilaiippl 

Mltaottrl 

IkM Jaraay 

Mm Ibnico 
Hav Vork 
North Carolina 
Ibtth t»lu>t« 

dclaboM 

OratoA 

faottaylTtnU 

IKboda laUod 
^th <iaroiln« 



•99,^6^ 
9,555,979 

1,114,779 
1,474»526 
2e4,77d 
2,915,725 

i,i5a>aoi 

595,251 
559,915 
^572»02) 
2,567.276 
1,409,424 

1,052,426 
1»502,616 
1,659,047 
511,820 
1,976,416 

2^655,547 
4,607,269 
1,969,124 
1,051,644 
2,276,926 

361,592 
.^709,282. 
251*573 
562,994 
3,396,759 

567,615 
6,159,505 
2,299,540 

505,974 
5,262,631 

1,212,516 
972,750 

5,527,967 
Ul,064 

1,250,569 



1,417,651 
146,657 
655,567 
604,425 

8,556,517 

1,026,466 
1,555,140 
260,008 
2,704,965 
1,911,405 

360|767 
527,966 
4,676,095 
2,507,156 
1,255,562 

950,912 
l,5y,506 
l,6'*^.?90. 

465,^49 
1,767,959 

2,429,U2 
4,196,424 
1,777,743 
956,150 
2,021,406 

326,976 

555,975 
3,055,657 

516,306 
7,425,067 
2,057,649 

270,752 
4,775,569 

1,066,694 
672,475 

5,000,656 
'401,726 

1,141,556 
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$m% Of Bud^tt 197A , 197$ 

ftitlytnj Afti Auth^rttyl/ Ettlmfl/ Ejtlaatt 

South Dikott' 339>742 )03»545 

Tftnniiici l»77a,t02 1,587,653 

T«SA« 5,S96,S63 4,979,429 

Utah , 564,952 526,226 

Varnont 224,964 206,217 

VlrglQlt 2,154,644 1,928,041 

WMV^lti^ton 1,650,100 1,46\,\64 

Uaat Virginia 763,532 . 710»237 

Ulaconila 2^305,507 2,086,738 

WyoaloiT 170,599 152,533 

Olatrict of 

Columbia 316,966 279,769 

Amy lean Samoa 30,000 30,000 

Cu^ 81,342 74,769 

fu^tto Rico 2,045,600 I,e2dt294 

Truat Territory 96,064 86,589 

Virgin lalanda 43,693 56,339 

Huraau of Indian 

AHaira 142,325 125,229 



1/ Iholudaa fuada raleaaad bafora th« and of FY 1973 aa vail aa FY 1973 inpoundad 
Ivnda raltaaed during FV 1974« 

a/ Eatiteitad diatrlbution of funda to tha 50 Suttt and D*C, on tk* haaia ^oUl 
tatinatad public and nonpublic alaoentary and ateondary achool anrollnu^it, Fall 
1971. 2,5% of the 50 St^taa and E>*C« aaiount diatrlbutad on tha baaia of total 
catiaated public and nonpublic alenent^ry And aacoodary achool anrollnant. Fall 
1971, except B.I.A., FY 1971, and Truet Territory, 6/30/72, with e alnlMun of 
*3O,000. 
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" # 

rnksamm or kemjh» EtocAtioN, and m^JM 

Offici of Edttcition 
Ubriry lUtoureta 



^tata or 

CXjfcljrlng Araa 


i07^ * 

Authority!/ 




EatlRMta 




U^aSOOjOOO 


$11^875k000 






lM,fl47 


179,966 




AUiVa ■ 




10,794 




ArlaoM 


152,946 


147 1 808 




ArlcA&aaa 




93,954 






1|^32,700 


1,396,536 


m»m 


Colorado 


191,640 


179,866 


M« 


Connecticut 


156,245 


149.937 


mmm 


DftUvtre 


33,066 


33,135 




Ftovi(Sa 


362,150 


346,547 




Oftorgin • 


215,439 


207,599 




Havati 


54,070 ^ 


52^716 




Ia«no 


40,583 


56,364 




Illinois 


594,625 ^ 


565,207 




Indlaoa 


295,573 


281,834 


— 


tovt 


186,700 


173,828 


mmm 


Kanaaa 


166^855 


■ 

153, 507 




Kontucky 


171|354 . 


164,370 




IouUUm 


212,444 


208|0M 


mmm 


»^tna 


55,005 


51,928 


mmm 


MiryUnd 


197,519 


186,520 


mmm 


Miai««titiiatta 


426,601 


402,944 


mmm 


Hlchlgan 


540,628 


496,965 


mmm 


Klnnaaota 


257,558 


232,345 




Mlaaiaaippi 


141,646 


134,725 


— 


Ktaaouti 


282,661 


263,901 












M«br4a1c« 


108|308 


97,631 


mmm 




i r , Or i 


11 !!%% 
A r ,<<J<J 




Kttf HaiBpahlrc 


50,553 


47,826 


"«■«» 


Kfv Jaraay 


260,421 


259,898 


mmm 


Nttf Hixico 


73,602 


72,641 




Keir York 


1»006,694 


954,472 




Horth CotoUno 


304,447 


295,449 


mmm - 


North Dakota 


57,640 


50,322 


•••• 


Ohio ' * 


564,587 


533,722 




CkUhooa 


189,227 


177,227 




^agon 


175,694 


166,387 




^annaylvanla 


612,688 


579,534 


• m^m 


Rhoda laland 


67,674 


, 65,170 


mmm 


South Cotollnt 


128,499 


129,455 


mmm 
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^ J-yy : ; 

Stat* or Budget 1974 197S 

ftitlytai Aret Authorityl^ E»tta>tt»^^ Ettitt<if 

South ftikou 55,055 50,543 

TanQtiiia 15d,a6) «5,830 

Utih • 140, J4^ U9,W5 

Vtwxit W,4U :»,005 

VirgioU 232.146 aa5.378 

Vtthtttgtoo .258,003 244,799 

Witt ntiinU 112,989 104,822 

Wlic^Mln , 318,932 301,075 

>^yo«tns 25,031 23,733 

Dlttrlct of 

Coluftt>U 84,433 81,000 

AaorlcAn S§mo% 763 

<^«'» 4,070 4,341 

hiorto Wco 113,183 113,767 

Truit Tirrltory «■-- 123 

Virgin Ifltoat 1,570 1,578 



X/ tn«l>i4aa fwult rtlMii4 t>«fora th* antf of FY 1973 «• vill ai FV 1973 linpoundtd 
fun8t rtliAied during FY 1974, 

1/ Cati«it«d di4erlt>utioa vlth 50X distributed on tht b^i it of tttlBttttd euU«>tlM 
Aod fuU*tiM tqulvtUnt ol dagra««erAdit «sd nondtgraa-crtdlt tnrollMfnt id 
Initltutloot of hi$har •ducacion, Fall 1971 aod 50% distrlbutad on tha btsia 
of tha Stata product of tha Py 1974 allotoant rttiot, with Uaiti of .66 2/3 
and ,33 1/3, and tha abova-lUtad anroU»ant, 
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• TuEsoAVjAvRrt 0,1074. 
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WITNESS INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Pi/)0D, Wo have the Office of Education, Educational Activities 
Overseas, the Special Foreign Currency program. The presentntion 
will be made by Peter P. Muirhead, the Deputy Commissioner for 
Postsccondarv Education. 

Wo have already placed Mr. Muirhead's biographical sketch in ft 
prior record. 

- Mr. ^fuiKHEAD. Mr* Chairman, I should like to say now that we are 
being joined by Dr. Robert Lcestma, tilmtioT oi our DivisJdft of Inter- 
national Education and Mr. Richard Ranney, Executive Officer of 
the Division of International Education. 

Mr. Fix>oi>. I Gcc you have a statement on this subject. How do you 
want to handle it? 

Mr. Mdirhead. I have a very short statement and with your per- 
mission I would like to read it 

Mr. FrxxM). Suppose you do. 

OFtlNlKO STATEtiTEKT 

Mr. MtJiRHEAi). Mr. Chairman and members of the committee^ the 
19Y5 budget request for ^ million in U.S.-owned foreign currencies is 
to assist American education in providing selected training and re- 
search programs abroad in foreign languages, area studies, and world 
affairs. 

The program seeks to improve the quality of foreign languago and 
area studies instruction in tlie United States primarily by deveToplr<K 
^t. ypip[ftding the technical capabilities and mtercuHural insights oi 
potentiarteacheS, practicing teachers, and others in leadership p(^i* 
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tlons in ctUicfttioti. Most of the progrftm pnrtidpanta cngago in ft va- 
"<^ty of research and training activities, develop instructional ma- 
lerials for use in U.S. institntioris, and acquire valuable firsthand 
Knowledge of the languages and cultures they expect to teach^ 

Xhe $2 miUion requested would enable the Office of Education to 
fund APproximatelv 80 projects which is 40 more than would have been 
funded under the fiscal year 1074 appropriation, but about eight proj- 
eets less than the totahnocram for that year, when both the appropria- 
tion and unobligated funds brought forward from previous years ate 
combined. ^ ■ 

; The amount requested would help improve the quality of scholar- 
ship and teachltig about the non-Western World in U.S. schools and 
colleges, promote research to advance our knowledge of other coun* 
tries and cultures^ and help assist comparative studies of educational 
tomes of international concern. The fiscal year 1075 request i$ $1 
million more than the 1074 appropriation, but about $600,000 1^ tb&ti 
*^^^*<>t?l Pi^Rram obligations for that year which amodntfed to about 
$2.6 mlllfoh. This total included $1.5 million in funds carried over 
from the previous vear, the result of sensitive political conditions in 
.Ai?^^/- 'l^ "^^J^f foreign currency countries. Since the close of the 
1072 fiscal ye^r there has been a steady increase in the number of edu- 
cation projects permitted in these countries and a working out of mu- 
tually acceptable program guidelines. 

The use of U.S.*owned excess foreign currencies in support of care- 
fully selected educational research, training, and curriculum develdp- 
ment activities abroad will help American schools and colleges better 
prepare Americans to meet the contemporary challenge of better Inter- 
national understanding. ' . 
I will be pleased to respond to your questions. 

SEKSITTVK POUnOAL COKDmONS 

Mr, FwoD. In your opening statement you indicated that funds were 
carried over from previous years because of sensitive political condi- 
tions in two of these foreign countries. Which countries were you 
referring toils the situation still sensitive? 

Mr. MumiiEAO. The sensitive political condition we have identified 
here are the sensitive political conditions in India and Egypt. Our 
good associate commissioner in charge of Inf eitiational Education can, 
if you wish, develop that a little more. 

3f r. Flood, Yes. 

Dr. Lkestma. As you know, Mr. Chairman, there wa^ rather a diffi- 
cult period in the relationship between the tfnitcd States and India 
over the India-Pakistan conflict/ 

Mr. Frx)0D. Was? 

Dr. L^ESTMA. I think that has been reasonably well resolved by now,- 
and the picture has iinnrbved considerably so far as our educational 
program is concerned. We fully anticipate being able to resume the 
former level of activity subject, of course, to the availability of funds. 

Mr. Fi/X)D, Of course sensitive political conditions have nothing 
to do with your program. 

Dr. LEESTjfA, Unfortunately, sir, they did. Two sets of circum- 
stances occurred more or less simultaneously, and we did endeavor to 
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liiimmarizo this situation briefly in our hearing bofor<i this committco 
lastveav. 

Tncre was on the ono hand a significant political difference of opin- 
ion over tlic U.S. posture with ivspect to rakistan during the India- 
Palcistan conflict. 

The second circumstance was that the Government of India was 
taking another look at the activities of nil foreign programs within 
its boundaries, In that second case there was a pcriou of time-— 

Mr* Ftoof). And it affected the Soviets also. 

Dr. LKt:sT5tA* The various pi'ograms of all foreien governments 
were under i*eview» but since the United States has a larger program 
in India than most other countries it hit us harder in terms of number 
of projects either delayed or canceled. 

Mr. Fix)OD. They were looking closer at your libraries than at naval 
baseS} I suppose. 

Dr. TiKF^TMA. Tliat could be, but as you know^ this program does not 
nuuntain either libraries or naval bases over there. 

1074 FUNDS AVAIIWBLE 

Mr. Fix)on. Total funds available for fiscal year 10Y4 amounted to 
$2.6 million. How much of that was obligated as of March 311 

Dr. Lkkstma, As you understand, Mr. Chainnan, the overseas pro- 
grams of the dftice of P!ducation are more complicated than the do- 
mestic programs because they have an additional series of review proc- 
esses to go through, including concurrence by the host government, 
embassy, et cetera. As a i^csult, we have at the moment the lull amount 
you see hei'e» the $1 nnlUon you appropriated for fiscal 1974 and the 
carrvover funds, a grand total of approximately $2.6 million, in the 
final stages of obligation. That is to say^ subiect to the final review at 
this or tnat check point, the basic decisions nave been made on what 
projects will be funded and most of these pit)posals are most of the 
way through the process. Some of them are all the way through the 
process, depending upon the particular country^ the special require* 
ment, or the technicality concerned. 

EXCESS FORKION CXmRTUKCIES 

Mr. Flood, Which of the foreign currencies arc you planning to use 
infiscall9r5? 

Dr. Leestma. In which countries are we proposing to fund projects 
with this appropriation request? 
Mr, FiwD. Yes, 

Dr. Leestma. For practical purposes there are only five countries left 
with excess foreign currencies available to us. Those countries are: 
India, Poland, Egypt, Pakistan, and Tunisia. 

POLISH ZLOTYS 

Mr. Flood. What is the foreign currency situation in Poland with 
the zloty's? At one time we haazloty's all over the lot, a half billion 
or something like that. Aren*t the U.S. holdings in these currencies de- 
clining very rapidly? 
Dr. Leest^ia. Yes ; the situation in Poland has changed significantly. 
"Mr. Flood. How much do we have in zloty's now, about? 
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Dr. LmxMA. Tho Inst accounting We have is as of Juno 30 of Inst 
year, and at that timo the total dollar equivalent balance was $310 
nuUion. The situation 1ms changed in the sen&o thAt the amount ox 
nionov and i)urcliasing power have declined with time and inflation 
and tlie rate of use has increased. As a result^ last year for the first 
time the XT.S. Government undertook a coordinated planning effort 
for the use of U.S.^owncd zloty's r^maininp; in Poland* There is an 
interagency group under the leadership of the Department of Stat^ 
that worked on this problem and eventually set limita for each of the 
Federal agencies interested in using the available zloties. 

Mr. FiiOOD. IIow imnv rupies in dollars in Tndia today ! 

Dr. liKKStMA* The Indian situation has been complicated as you 
know* by the very largo accumulation of rupies. The size of the over-^ 
hang has l^en of great concern to the Government of India for some* 
time, not only because the expenditure of large sums from this balance 
could contribute to inflation, but also because the substantial interest 
payments werocontinuingtoincreasethetotaldebt* ^ 

Ambassador Movnihan last year was able to negotiate a settlement 
of the problem. A^'e do not yet have a concise^ official summary of 
that for you from the Department of State. But in essence it is bur 
undoi-standing that the Indian Government prepaid in full the total 
debt due in Public Law 480 funds, and the U.S. Government then 
granted that same amount plus all of its pixisent Public Law 480 hold- 
ings back to the Government of India for development purposes. The 
consolidated total of U.S/ holdings and outstanding claims involved 
was about $2.2 billion equivalent. Thus the Public Law 480 slate has 
been wiped clean* 

Mr» FiX)0D. In Poland the zlotys you can't take out of there. 

Dr. Lkestma. No. 

Mr. Fux)n, I am always concerned that some government may 
change and just hold a meeting and they will be gone. 

Here is the nicentennial. Why wouldn't a bright young fellow like 
you come up with the idea of a very practical memorial to General 
Pulaski, I don't mean a monument'^ or fish pond or something like 
that, but a great hospital or a series of nursing homes or things of 
that sort, which would contribute to your image and also dispose of 
the zlotys which we can't take out of there anyhow. It would be dif- 
ficult for them to say no if we i)roi)Ose a great public service monunient 
with our zlotys to General Pulaski at the Bicentennial. Imagine what 
you can do with that. ^ 

Dr. Lekstka. There are some very interesting id^s 

Mr. FiiOOD. There is one. ' ^ / r ' M r -ii 5 



ness of monument building or hospitals or nui^si'ng homes although 
other aeencics within our Department may be. 
Mr. Fiioon. I understand that. 

Dr. Lkkstma. But wc arc interested in, you might say, living me- 
morials for intercultural understanding of the type some of our 
projects represent. 

If I may return for a moment to the earlier testimony on the situa- 
tion in Poland. As noted earlier^ the decrease in the amount of money 
available and the increasing rate of usage by several agencies of the 




presented. We are not in the busi 
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*o « coordinated interagency planning 
S?^* 9^1^^ Education— have been given a cellini? of 
SjtJOOjOOO jyorth of xloty's i>cr year and a projection that this $300,000 
"K"!'^ will bo available to us for one}) of })ie next 5 years, 
^1 ht8 IS a liistorlc first in terms of long-range planning for the use 
of excess forejgii currency funds. This is the first time that a reason- 
ably firm ftllocatlon has been made provisionally available with a time 
frame that comcides willi the full 6-year planning cycle of the Depart- 
ment. Therefore it gives us an opportunity to go ahead and plan in 
vcrv systematio terms for a 6*year period* 

As you anticipated so accurately a few moments ago, part of our 
pinna will include appropriate linkage with the Bicentennial within 
the framework of the ethnic heritage theme which Is central to both 
the Bicentennial and our relationships with Poland. 

Mr. Flood. I guess you said the OMB put a ceiling on the Polish 
currency. 

Dr, Lktstma, Yes. 

Mr» FtiOon, When was that done t 

Dr. Lrkstma. Our allocation is $300,000 worth a year. 

Mr* Flood. When did they impose that ceiling f 

Dr. LmTMA. A few/nonths ago. 

Mr, Flood. I didn't know that. 

Dr* LuEmiA, OMB iathe vehicle for announcing it> ljut the Depart* 
meiit of State works out the various allocations in consultation with 
the department and agencies concerned, 

Mr. Flood, They have been talking about it for a long time. I didn*t 
know it. 

Dr. LiiESTMA. They have done it recently. There are other DHEW. 
agencies which also received ceilings, and Mr. Miller may be able to 
talk on that, 

Mr, Frx)OD, Next time yon see the striped pant« boys say you were 
talking to Flood and see if you can dust off the Pulaski business and 
watch the expression on their faces. 

Dr^LEESTMA. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Flood, What projects have you had most recently in Egypt t 
^ Dr. LiGRfiTMA. We have had different i^rojects over years, but we have 
had for a few years now a similar project each year—the Center for 
Arabic Studies Abroad, This is an especially significant program/ 

Mr. Flood. But the American public knows nothing about this. It 
is a shame right now. Somebody should see they do. 

Ooahead. 

Dr, Lkestma. We have had individual research projecta by Ameri- 
can faculty membera We have had some doctoral dissertation, re^ 
search pro]ecia in Egypt. We regularly ai^ist^^^^ 
uate students in their advanced training in Arabic languages ana^area 
studies at Arab universities, and one of our research projects i$'how 
engaged in the final stages of producing an up-to-date dictionary of 
contemporary spoken Egyptian Arabic. 
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PROJECT HEVIBW PROOZ88 _ 

Mr. Flood. Who makes the final reviow of the projects you want to 
conduct in foreign currency countries? 

Dr. Lekstma. There are several stages of review. The final stage 
within our agency and department is by the recommendation of the 
international studies program to the Commlssionervand his deter* 
mination in turn is put before the Board of Foreign Scholarships for 
final approval 

Mr. Fixx>D, How many people serve on that board t 

Dr» Lekstma. Twelve. 

Mr, Flood. How do they get there ? 

Dr. Leestma, They are appointed by the President, 

OOdT-SHAIOKO 

Mr, Flood. Your budget indicates that you plan to give continuing 
attention to cost^sharing arrangements. With whom do you share the 
cost f Ho w does that work ? 

Dr* Leestma. This has been a feature of our program for some time, 
Bear in mjnd that most overseas projects in .fact have a dollar compo^ 
nent in this country, 

Mr, Flood. We are talking about revenue sharing around here but 
nobody brings up cost sharing much. 

Dn liEESTHA, It is part of tne f aith we live by. 

Most overseas projects have a dollar cost dimension. Those dollar 
costs normally occur in this country. They are most frequently found 
ill the\form of contributions to the faculty retirement fundi to other 
faculty staf! benefits, perhaps partial salary payments to a faculty 
memwr himself in the case of a faculty member, maylje continuing 
obligations for insurance, taxes, and things of that sort. 

tmder this program we make no contribution in doll^trs to any 
dollar costs that any participant may have in the United States or 
any where else* 

In addition, because of the relatively small amount of money avail* 
able and the very large task before ufl| as an article of faith we tend 
to fund these programs very tightly indeed. And in the case 6f per 
diem rates for botn faculty and students who are abroad under tnis . 
program we hold to probably the tightest per diem rates of any agency 
in Government. We announce in our program brochures that go out 
each year that there is the cost-sharing element. This is true not only 
on the dollar side^ bvit also with respect to the tJ.S.-owned excess 
foreign currencies mvolved* While the amount of money available for 
per diem costs abroad represents a significant contribution towdird the 
participants' expenses, we make it clear that in all probability the 
amount does not coverall of the costs of the participants. 

COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 

^ Mr. Fi^D. I never cease to marvel at the lai^age of the justifica- 
tions.^ It makes some of Cecil DeMille's old scripts look dull, You 
describe the two studies you plan to conduct in wnat you refer to as 
^^iuterinstitutional cooperative research." 
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I daro you. 

Mn &tuiRiiE.\!). You dare mo ! 

Mr, Ft/>ot>. There are two studios in this thing. 

Mr. MviRHKAi), Yes. 

Mr. Flood, Go ahead. 

Dr. lyKR^rrMA. This was a new program concept wc advanced a few 
years ago, l ou recall at that point the great bulk of the research func- 
hon of Oh was still contained within OK in what was then called the 
> at lonal Center for Kducational Research and Development. Those 
research functions and programs were subsequently absorbed Into the 
Nationallnstituteof Kducation, 

Since tJjc Oflico of Kducation had one consolidated excess foreign 
currency appropriation, we endeavored to insure that all the reseat^h 
programs of OE had access to this money in support of those activities 
which were OK research priorities in improving American education* 
whore It made sense to dp so. , I / 

As wo have,discnssc(lin earlier yeai^, unfortunately the research 
establishments m most of the countries where there ai^ Public Law 
48Q currencies are not as well developed in some of the areas of par- 
ticular concern to OK as the American educational re^arch capabili- 
ties; therefore, this t)rogram has always been small. 

As an example of one kind of project wo would be interestejl in: A 
few years ago there was a development in Yugoslavia of a new way to 
help handicapped children with hearing difficulties. 

Mr, Flood. What part of the country! 

Dr. Lkkstma. I don't recall. 

Currently we are looking together with the Bureau for the Handi- 
capped, which, as you know* still has a research mandate and pro- 
gram—we are working toward the prospects of a joint project with 
Polish authorities on sharing research findings on certain matters per^ 
taininfr to the handicapped. 

The intention here was to be sure that if thefo were research develop- 
ments in Poland that could be useful to American education, then tne 
pE Bureau concerned, in this case the Bureau for the. Handicapped, 
in cooperation with the international Division of the Office of Educa- 
tion would match up their dollars and our excess foreiprn currency to 
tap the research knowledge in another country for the benefit of Amer- 
ican education. v 

Jfr. Fr/)OD. How did you get tied up in Yugoslavia? 

Dr. LF.F.<5T>rA. Through some information source or another it came 
to the attention pf the Office of Education that there was'a researcheir 
there working on that particular subiect which was of interest to the, 
ediicationalcoinmunity in the United States, V ■ 

MnFi^n. With Serbs, Slovenians, or (jrpats I ' ' ' 

Dr. Leestma. It was in Croatia, at the Univefeity of Zagrebv : ■ 

ifr. Flood. One of the activities you are supportinnr this year is the 
*Veen revolution." The acrricultural people arc talking about green 
thumbs. What in the world is a green revolution? Something to dis* 
tinguish it from a red revolution or what? 
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Dr, Lrestma. The green revolution is a name that was given to the 
deveIoj[>nient of the almost miraculous new, high-yielding strains of 
first rice and then wheat. The rice was developed basically in the 
Philippines, the wheat primarily in Jrexico. initially under Rockefel- 
ler Foundation grants, later with heavy AID involvement. 

Mr. Fix)OD. Did we sunply the seeds there ? 

Dr. Lbbstma. There is a major agricultural research establishment 
in the Philinpines, the International Rice Research Institute, a com* 
parab 0 kind of capability in Mexico, a similar agricultural research 
organization developing in Colombia in Latin America, and related 
programs on other continents. The objective is to take the best char- 
acteristics of the bostvStrains of the major feed grains and the basic 
foodstuffs of life for the majority of the people on Earth and see if 
new higher yielding disease- and droughtTCsisteiit strains could be 
developed that would produce far more pounds or kilos per acre or 
per hectare, whatever the local unit of measure might be* 
^ Over the years imaginative and highly technical research on rice, 
for example, was developed in the Philippines, the results of which 
have since been proven effective throughout Southeast Asia and in 
India and clsewKere. In fact with the new riceseed. fertilizer, and im- 
proved farm practices it is i)Ossible for the average farmer to aoi;^ble or 
triple and sometimes even quadruple the yield. The whole phenomenon 
has been dubbed the **green revolution." 

One of our projects does in fact involve a study of the implications 
of the green revolution in a particular country. The title of the project 
is Analysis of the Impact of the Green Revolution in Agriculture on 
the Political Process in Bihar, one of the states in India; That hap- 
pens to be a project carried out by a faculty member in political science 
ajid economics, a very interesting and productive blend of disciplines 
for such a subject. The scholar involved is a faculty member from 
Bucknell University, in a very important State in the fiast 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Patten t 

Mr. Patten. I really have no questions. 

DimCtJLTlES EXPERIEKOED 

Mr. CoNTB. In what countries are you having the most difficulty 
using excess local currency for your programs? What are the kinds 
of problems you encounter? 

Dr. LkestmAj During the p^st year or two we have experienced diffi- 
culties in obtaining host country clearances for some of our group 
projects in India and Egyjpt) and a number of our individual grantees 
were unable to secure visas from those countries. The difficulties 
stemmed from the political differences of opinion that existed between 
the countries at that time, not with our educational projects. Since 
then U.S. diplomatic relations with India and Egj'pt have greatly 
improved and, therefore, so has the climate for coiidUcting educational 
activities within the countries. We have also experienced an increased 
receptivity to U.S. educational projects on the part of the Government 
of Pakistan. WepxjKsct no special difficulties in any of these countries 
in the coming year. 

As noted earlier, some of these governments have taken a close look 
foreign educational activities conducted within their countries 
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And ad a result dovolopcd criteria for acc^ptoblo progrAtn planning. 
Wo now provide our grantees with special ijuidelines for projects to bo 
conducted in each country where such special rec|uirement8 may exists 
In the case of India, for example, tlio guidelines provide for some 
host country coordination of projects including amliation with an 
Indian acaoemic institution ana involvement of an Indian codirector. 
On such matters wc continue to work closely with the appropriate 
embassies^ Fulbright commissions where they existi and thd Depart- 
ment of State* 

DOMJVR AMOUNT OF APPUOATtONS 

Mr. CoKm Wliat was the total amount for which you received 
applications for special foreign currency programs in 197$ t 10741 

Dr. Lj^mMA. In 107r% we received over 200 applications amounting 
to requests for $5,i62j984 in dollar equivalent of foreign cur i*ency 
funds, To date, applications for fiscal year 1074 program funds have 
amoimtod to approximately $4,460,000 in foreign currency equivalent 
funds. 

The decrease in the dollar value of proposals received is largely 
attributable to the reduction in opportunities for the educati(Mial use 
of excess foreign currencies abroad; For example, U.S.^owned excess 
foreign currency is no longer available for educatipnaV projects in^ 
Yugoslavia. There are severe restrictions on the amount of Tunisian 
dinars available, and the beginning of limitations on Polish zlotys. 
There is also the understandable uncertainty felt by some members 
of the academic community as result of the political difficulties which 
caused project delays or cancellation in the past. 

COMPETITIVE PHOJECrS 

Mr. CoNTR. Arc these programs purely competitive% or do you 
invito proposals of special kinds or from special groups f 

Dr. Leestma. All of the projects funded under this appropriation 
are selected through annual national competition?* Klwblo educa- 
tional institutions and organizations are invited to aj^ply for awards 
through program brochures which are widely distnbnted annually 
throughout the educational community. Ideas on possible worthwhile 

Kojects are sometimes suggested or encouraged by various staff mem* 
rs at meetings of professional or^nizations, but proposals are sub- 
mitted by institutions or organisations in accordance witli published 
criteria and all undergo competitive review. 

TRATNM rOLtX)WiyP 

Mr, Coktu. Do you have any data on present employment pf those 
wh0 haye reived trainin^r under this program— are tney in academic 

pr. ttFiTxtArHu^^^ 
goes to assist insorvice teacher training or facidty development, to 
expand and improve the skills of people already employed in the pro- 
fession. Participants in group projects are mainly elementHry and sec- 
ondary school teachei-s, ctirriculum supervisors or adminii^trators, as 
well as college-level faculty members. They are employed in schools, 
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colleges, ftnd tinivorsitlca across the Nation and their oxpcricnco abroad 
helps thorn improvo their knowledge, skills, and insights as educatoiu 
In the case of the factilty fellowships, each candidate for a fellow- 
sliip must bo endorsed by his institution as someone with whom the in- 
stitution has or anticipates a long-term relationship. That is, he or 
she must bo a faculty member who is central to the institution's long, 
range plans for International studies program development. Most are 
tenured faculty membei'S. Wo have numerous examples from past 
grantees of increased effectiveness following the grant— new courses 
introduced, old ones amplified and revltalfzedi curriculum require- 
ments altered, language fluency enhanced* publications completed» 
etcetera. 

In the case of the doctoral dissertation research fellowship program, 
fellowships are awarded primarily to graduate students who go on to 
teaching careers in higher education. Wo are in the process of deter- 
mining the current career status of a random sample of former doc- 
toral fellows, Based on the preliminary responses received fio far. 85 
percent of the participants have already received Ph, D,Vj 72 percent 
are currently teaching, and 10 percent have published material de- 
"ved from their research abroad. Some of the former fellows are ssso- 
elated in one capacity or another with various Government agencies, 
businesses, and private organizations, 

OOST-SHARINO 

Mr, CoNTO. What are the cost-sharina requirements for institutions 
receiving support under this program? Put that in the record, 
[The information follows ;] 

Cost-8l)aring requlrementa are aeserlbed In our various program brocbor^s. 
Here are the relevant sections from the published annoanceiuents en three 
proiBrrams: 

OKOUP rBOJCOTS A&aOAD 

Group Projects Abroad is a cost-sbarliig prosram. The general objectives of 
the flnanciQl provisions are to (1) provide suitable research, .training, and cor- 
rlc\3lum development opportunities abroad for as many ^ucators Tn interna* 
tional/lntercuUural studies as Is feasible wltbln the funds available, and (i) 
cover the special expenses Involved because the activity Is carried out abroad. 
The Federal maintenance allowance Is a substantial supplement which wlU 
clearly cover most costs, but it Is not intended to provide each participant With 
Rn all^expenses-pald experience. 

The sponsoring Institutions, project participants, or other non^nstltute of 
Interrtational Studies sources must provide project-related expenses within the 
UnUeo Stales sucli as American faculty salaries, contributions to faculty 
retirement, health and accident Insurance, admlnlstratlte etpenses, or prede- 
pariure and postprojcct activities. Dollar funds will not be authoHied to covet 
project^related expenses in countries where foreign currencies are available. 

Under present fiscal constraints and program prtorltlesV the 0^ of Educa* 
tlon win be unable to provide dollar support costs in the United States that 
may be required in any fellowships awarded under this program In IWMR 
I)oliar support costs In the United States such as health and accident Insurance, 
contributions to faculty retirement, and administrative expenses must be borne 
by the individual, Institution, or other non Government sources. The scarce funds 
available under this OE program are to be used only for necessary expenses 
abroad* Allowable costs include travel in both dollar and excess foreign currency 
countries, 
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The foreign curricutQm coDiuUft&t prc^ram Is a co6t*abArlagprorratxi. Fnod^ 
from tho Omcc of KdiKatloui tho grantee Institott^i or a combbMioh of fy>ih, 
will provide each eousuttant with transportation, inaintenanee/ and otMr ^ 
related mtd» as specified below. 

Fuiid^ from the OfQce of Educattdn grant wlU dnance the foUowtrig co^ts ; 

1 J^e econr^my *oternatlooiii travel (for the consultant ohly) to and from the 
U«S, awlgnment via Washington, D»0. 

a. Unaccon^panled baggage allowance (air cargo) for a total of 800 pounds 
round trip* 

3. Health and accident Insurance (for tho consultant only) under a Gorern' 
mont contracted group Insurance policy 

4. Fifty percent of a $1»000 per month maintenance allowance. Tl^l^ allow* 
ahce is subject to withholding for U.S. Federal, State and io^at taxes where 
appUcabte. 

0. Allowance for a maximum of four dependents provided at the following 
rates ; $liio per month for the drst accompanying dependent^ $50 per month for 
each additional accompanying depei^dent, $2o pei^ monith for nona^c^mpanylng 
dependents, . - 

Funds from the grantee Institution will provide the following costs i 
^ 1. Fifty percent of the 11,000 per tnonih maintensnce auowauce. iAs noted ^ 
ahove, ihe allowance is subject to withholding for Federal, State, and local 
taxes where applicable, 

2, Travel coats within the United States incurred by the consultant In 
connection wllh his or her assignment. ' ^ 

NoTt-^If the grantee Institution is located In an unusually high-cost area of 
the United States, It Is the responsibility of the grantee Institution to provide 
such adtdttona\ t^nanelal assistance as local circumstances may requite. Before 
entering Into a grant agreement, the Institution should be certain that the 
total fiinda avaltabte to the consultant win enable him to mainti^li^ hlnaseU 
approptlaiely In th% local community. 

INBTRUOTIOJ^AL MATEWtAtfi 

Mr. OoNTC. What kinds of instructional materials have been de- 
veloped under tho program and do you have any indication of how 
wideW they have been used? . 

Dr,' LKESTjrA, Instructional materials have ranrjed from the.coUec- 
Hon of artifacts, statistical data, and documents %yhfch explain life and 
processes in other cutttirea to the development of standardized lan- 
(oxam tests, audiovisual materials* research handbooks, basic texts, 
and curriculum guides. Examples of curriculum improvements result- 
ing from particination in Ok- funded proistrams abroad under the 
excess foreign currency appropriation can be supplied for the record* 

fTha information follows:] 

COtteOt UETtt 

1, Updating or expanding material In existing courses. ^ 

2. Adding a new unit to existing courses. (A professor of economics, for ex* 
ample. Introduced a unit on Pakislan in a course on KconOmics w peteloping 
Countries. The unit "comes at the end of the course and sertes as a 'real world 
example to illustrate the theory and principles studied imtlatly.") . 

S. Introducing a new course taught by a single professor. or. by a-teami4)JL. 
spcclftlists (for example, the **Cn1ture of India'^ offered coopefatlTeJy by an 
economist, a specialist in religion, another In literature, and a poUtical Wentist), 

4. tntroduclrig a new major; minor, or a new field for an adtaftced deg^ 
(such as Ea^t European Studies or International TrWe and B^^^ 

JXeWeNTARV AKO SECONDABt IKlnCt ; ' 

J. Dereloping rejwurce units whfch provide examples of lifestyles and values 
-Vr^'^iit from the traditional European-American patterns and norms to help 
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< students In social studteit dasaea understand other cultural systems and per* 
specil?e9. (lor oxampte, data on Moroccan family life for elementary school 
pupils studyinif the family; or declsionmaldiig in Indian soctety for Junior high 
school students examining the decisionmaking process,) * 

2. Providing a contemtK>rary perspective on other countrtes. (For ezamplei 
tenching about life and development in modern Egj^pt Instead of portraying 
Kgypt as primarily a land of pyramids, pharoahs, and mummies, ) 

3. Compiling a master guide of educational materials on India available in the 
United States, 

Various projects in recent years provide specific examples of curricular impact { 

1. Curriculum materials on ^'Social Change in Urhan Environments** were 
produced by 25 ptot^BAotB from the Great Lakes Colleges Association (QlOA) 
following a summer seminar in Yugoslavia. One unit included a slide presenta- 
tlon which provided a general introduction to Yugoslavia and selected cities, 
followed by an Illustrated analysis of housing in that countrv. Because of a clear 
need for such materials, the slides and accompanying materials were reproduced 
by OIX?A for dissemination throughout the consortium. 

2. The University of Kansas, in cooperation with the University Of Poaian, 
Poland, has completed the following materials for use in Polish language in* , 
structton in American colleges; advanced Polish dialogues, standardized tests for 
advanced students, phonetic drill materials; and a revised anthology of Polish 
literature. 

3. The Indiana Consortium for international Programs, a group of some 20 
public and private colleges and universities that cooperate in tnterhatlonat a& 
ttvittes. uttUced a curriculum consultant from India to help develop materials 
for use in preparing Indiana teachers to conduct classes on world cttlturea, 
Following the consultant's preparatory work In Indiana, Indiana Stat0 University 
sponsored a summer seminar in India for teacher^ieaders. The partlctpanta de^ 
veloped materials on such subjects as ^'Population Problems of indla'V and 
^'Communal Problems! the Untouchables*^' Workshops have subsequently been 
held throughout the State to train many other teachers In the use of these 
materials. 

Dr. L^csTMA. With regard to the second part of your qui&stion, th^ 
extent of distribution varies according to the projexjt. Impending upon 
the educational organization sponsoring the project and the purpnoso 
of the project, son^e resulting materials automatically receive district- 
^ide or statewide distribution. In some cas^, national distribution of 
materials is made available through such agencies as the Foreign Area 
Materials Center in New York, or through such nationwide profes- 
sional organizations as tho American Association of Coliecea for 
Teacher education and the American Association of Ck)mmunTty imd 
Junior College.^. States seelting to iriiplernent new curriculum requiref 
ments in non-Weistern studies use the products of overseas currlculuni 
development and training programs in statwide teacher workshops 
or on educational TV networks. 

Foreign curricuhim consultants work with regional groups at all 
educational levels to help revise curricula, develop relatedinstructlonal 
materials, and conduct inservice-training programs in the use of cross-^ 
cultural materials. Doctoral and faculty research fellows assisted under 
this appropriation develop instructional materials for use in their 
respective collejges and universities, and prepare textbooks and other 
tehchiner materials for use by the American scholarly community. 

In summary^ then, the cumulative impact of the variety of materials 
produced through the many projects over a period of several years has 
been considerable. We are currentlv endeavoring to develop a reason- 
ably accurate estimate of the total number of teachers and students 
who have come in contact with the instructional materials produced 
under this appropriation in recent years. We expect to have the re- 
^j^*^* to share with you about this time next year, 
D I r^"'' F'^^' Thank you. 
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JUSTIFICATION OP THE BUDOET ESTIMATES 

(SpKUl ret#l|n Cufttncy ftoirtii) 

1974 

" tout. oVUfAtiotH*. .MM«.f««*M»*« 2,5)9.056 



t9>4 l«tl«*Ud obUgtti0n«.....;.oM ^>.**m • i '$a,539»05^ 



A* mtttm 

It Gr«nt« to AtttrtcM ioi t ttutlMi • . • , ^39.056 . $'>539>05^ 



ExpUntttoO Of CMnui 

(iiaV^iftf 1975 it ft6 lne^t«i# of $l|0OO,069 »bov» thi M^^t nfil^ tfil tfrKil^. 
prUM in iUal H^t 1974. tho fUcil mv 1974 •>pro^ti#lt<>d l^iOOO.OOpV v v 
|[o<MV4iri tU o^li^atlodAl iuU^ofity ib fiml yo4i^ 1975 tmM*^^^^ 
t5i9>656 J>tJj(V thi »ffpunl ty^llftVU in iUt#l y«Ar ^974, c iii llijc|V yt^ t>H/S^'^^^^^^^^^^ 

<mt (iMdi lro« llical y««r 1975. In ltac«l y«4V i975> kha obUft%ti<KMkl iuiH«rlty 

it ♦a.ooo.ooo. 



liZl 

»»,000»000 
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WPAMWKT Cf KlAttH, IWCAttCH, M VtUAtt 

crrzd cr iDUCAttoif 

£ilgcAtioA«l ActtvUiti Ov#riui 
(«p4cUl nui%h O^tfuy PtogCM) 

M CtlliAtioni A/>ttvit^ . 



IM4 



1975 



i7a Grtnti to AwirUtn InatitudOQi 
^ ttpUMtido of ChAfttii t 

y**' tn iUuUyw xh% obUM|l^>oH tutSoKOy >5 {jiOOoloSo; ' 



mi 



ms 



Xttcr44i4 
or 



miOM*M.«.MMMfM««*«*Mtiil 4 10,000 



Con^iMbutlMi* 



ToUl>blt|AtiMii by object I, tt 



>iW,054 
i,5J9,054 



♦ W,000 
♦1,000 

i,»6a,o66 

^ 000,000 



I 



f 4»,000 
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ApproptUtloA 

Hituil Uac«tlofw(l And CuttuTtl K)(cUn$f Act ot U61 
(P.L* IMMt NctiM 102(b)<6) kiA lOS<a}.,M... l«4i(iAtti | 

Atrieglturftl Trt<}4 DmloMMnt ind A«iliun;« Act ol a.OOO.OOO 
SKtiM }04, (b)(a) AixS O), 8f>#«ui n>r«un I 



<Specl«l Fortlgn ^rrft^r 3^otr4ui> 







< " / 


, ,■ A > 

■■■V .--^^f ^^^^ -Vi* f 








5oo;boo 


< V* 5O0,o6b 


.?oo,clbo"^ 




1,000,000/ 


1,^,000 


' i,ooo;ooo 


'i*ooo,6oo' 


Ml 


1,800,000 


i>eoo,ooo 


i»ooo,6oo 


l,000>000 


196$ - 


7,400,000 


. >,«o,ooo 






If 6^ 


4,000»000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


19?0 


1,000,000 


1,000.000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


1971 


.3,000,000 


3,000,000 


3,000,000 


3*000,000 


t97a 


3,000,000 


3,o6OiO0O 


4,000,000 


. 3.000,000 


1973 


5,000,000 


3,000,000 


3,000,000 


3,000,000 


1974 


3,000,000 


a,ooo,ooo 


1,000,000 


1^000,000 


1975 


2,000,000 
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U9t 



IncriiM ot 



Orinti to AiMrtcati tn«tieuttpA»{ 

' ApproprUtloQ ^1,000,000 

ObUiAtionf 2»5}9,036 

H«« AviTdi.. .« as 



n»000>000 ,000,000 
2»000,000 - 5J9,0i6 
80 *l 



Centra SftWfi^ 

$tetioaa 102(b)(e) amS 105 (d) of thi Mutual Educational and Cultural Cxthinia 
Att (IMlbritht-Uaya, 07*356) and Saetlona 104(b) (2) and (3) ol tha AftrUuUura*. 
Trada D^valo^nt aod Aaaiitanca Act (P,L, $V460) authorlta tha uaa of funda 
ac^ultad from tha aala of auypliia agricultural coanoditiaa abroad i loan rapafMnta, 
«a4 othar aovrcaa for aducatiooal puvpoaaa* Tha Offica of e4u<atlod uada CK# 
forai|4 currtnelat^ vhieb ara itclarad by traaaury to ba in axcaaa of U»l< Covara** 
ttant oparatlot>al oaida» to halp davalop AMtlcan capabUitlta in intarnational and 
Intarcultural aducatton through aalactad raaaarch and traiolttg activitiaa abroad* 
Funda art currant Ly availabla in tgypt, radla« rakiatan* Poland an4 tuaiai«» 

^♦rrativa 

frotiram fut^ aa 

V. S»-^ovnad ancaaa foratgn currancy it uaad to atrangth^n AnarJlCAn adueation 
through riiaareh and training abroad aponaorad by Anatican inatitutlooa. Frojacta 
focua Oft foraign laagu4gaa> araa atudiaa* vortd affairat and intatcuUural uodar^ 
atmding and ara daalgnad to axpand and iaprova tha profaaaional covpatanca of v 
AMftcaA aducatora* to produca nav Lnovladg* tbrougb taaagroht and t^ daval6^ V ^ 
improvad tuiricula and inatructloojil natariala for aU lavala of Amaricat aducaltor 

Grant a ara mada to U,S» inatitutlona of highar aducationi individual 
raaaarchara^ Stata and local aducation agan«iaa, and ift>n*profit aducationai ^rgani" 
aatioAi. Vitb tha ttdvi^i of a panal of outaida cooaultatitai applicatlooa ara 
racomndad for approval by tha Dirattor of th« Diviaion of tatamatioiial ed^tatiof^« 
UcoaaModod projactt ara forvardad to appropriata tr*5. dfplOMti< aUaaiona for 
cManta on faaaibiUty and political acnaitivity. A final roviaw ia mada by tha 
Board of Foraign Scholarahipa» an autonoooua body appointad by tha fraa(dant to 
provida gaoaral auparviaion for all programa carrlad out vadar tha aagia of 
F.L, 87-256, 

f}^ t<fr fiacal Yaar 197S 

A total of $2|C0O|000 in availabla foraign currancita ia ra^uaatad for fiacal > 
yoar to fund a total of SO individual and group pr^jacig for 764 p4rti«ipgfita. 
A aignif legist nu»bar of tha group projacta vill ba gaarad toi^ard ajaiatfag ltat«g 
ratrain taachata to «aat nav curriculum raquir«»<nta In vorld cultur«a« Frograav 
MAagamant viU attaaa curriculum davalopmant bacauaa of ito inharaiit moUipliar 
aff«>it and vill aaah maximum affactivonaa* through ancouragamant of oooparativm 
arr&jigamanta vith collagea and unlvaraltlati achool ayatamai profaaaional faaocia* 
tiongt and non-^profit aducationai organisAtiotia. ContinMng attantioin vlll ba 
givtm to comt-aharing orrangamanta* 

Spacifie program plana includa tjig follovingt 

1« Ctoug Training and Curriculum Davalo»mtnt .--»A»pro3timatoly 28 twarda vill 
halp provida firat^hand atudy and ralavaot aduc#tional axporianca in 
anothor cultura aa vail aa prapgratioo of curricul^.guidAo gnd taacbing. 
matariala for improving inatructton of iAtamationat^ and iotar^ultur«l 
atudiaa in Amarican ichoola and inatltutiooa olr highar tducation* Crou^ 
projacta will ba carrlad out in academic year 1^75^76 (baginoing vith 
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•uour 1975) *a4 th« 560 piKtlciptnta vLU induct taucitorii tdntnlitritor 
Ani ad\r«ftC«4 itu^ltnti iptcUlUing in for«igii'Ungu«i« tfld irtt lUdUtt 

2i A4vpcid Lf n y it j^t Trn<c^n j^,*>SiK project* vlU provide «dvAnc€d>l«v«l 

ln«truetlM ind cultural orUntttlon In tptcltl sumMr §n4 yt^ 
lon| Utanalva progrm in ••Itcttd noa^Vtittrn l«ngu«|ti| luch folUh» 
Ar«bi<i «n4 Rifl4i*Urdui for teachtr* 40d pmpactlvt tttchtrt of fortign 
lAAguggM tnd trtt ttudlit, 

l ^iiffch gfld StuillM t-'-AoDrftilMtilv AO ftllovihlpi vill b« avirdtd for the 
prodvctiOtt of ntw knowltdg* by kty fteuUy noaberi tnd by doclorol ctndl- 
dotM angigid in dlMorutioa f«uorch« T%fo r«ieareh contrtctt viU b« 
•virdid for llfiguUtle itudlii or prcptrttlon of fortlgii lingvugt Ux(book» 
aod tvo contrictt for tho cottpUitlon of rtiitrch rofirinco Mttritli 
(acludlng bibHogxjphtfO and trinoUtlon of iilictod fortlgo publlcttloni 
oa tdocAtloA), 

*♦ Intir^Inotttut^o<i»l Cooptrociv R4i<^| ch>«'»1Ve cottporotlvo teuditt will 
blip invtttlgAtt cducotlonol topic* of tr«n«n«tlon«l <oflctrni tuch 
•HvirotuMntol iducotioo* 

jyccoOTltahttgRti for rtictl Y<or 19n>74 

In fUetl 7««r 1973« « tot*l of $2»198«2u5 v«t obHg«t«d« providing Mtlitonco 
to ttoct th«& 600 indlvlduAlo pirtlelDiting in 70 projocta cooductod In XndU^ 
Polgiid« YugoiUvio, Arab RapubUc of Egypt » and Morocco during itumer 1973 and 
«ca4#flic yaar 1973* M. 

fwkda in tba Mount of $l,0fi9|4U halpad aupport 22 group projacta abroad for 
training and curricula davalopff«nt involving 3d7 advancad atudanta and faculty 
aiMil>ara for all lavaU of tha American educational apectruni $S66|822 provided 
6 advancad laval Itr.guaga training prografta for 175 atudanta ( $371^666 aupportad 
19 individual faeulty and 17 doctoral raaaarch fallovahipai $73«3d6 fundad tvo con* 
tcacta for tht preparation of foreign laI^gu«ge taxtbookaj end $17|920 vAe ut lilted 
for bibliographic projects in cooparetlon with the Netional Science PoundatlbSi 

lUpreaantetlvo tKevplee of projects aeeitted under the Special Foreign Currency 
FrogreM in 1973 include t 

1« Twelve key claaeroott teacliera and aupcrvleorsi under the epooeorehip of the 
Vnivereity of Korth Ceroline in Greaoeboro and vlth the cooperetlon of the 
Korth Ceroline Stete Department of Public Inetructlon ere producing 
currUulua Mtorlele follovinf an adueatlooal eeftiner in Fakietan durifg 
the auM&er of 1973 • the project vae deelgned to help ietplenent new Korth 
Ceroline curriculum re^ulrcftente for world culturee« 

Velng the inquiry M&hod| the group proceeded fron general culturel con- 
cepte to epedfic exainplee in their own end Pekietenl iocietiee< Followup 
vorkehope in Korth Ceroline will nake poeelble the developneot of textuel 
and eudio-vleual curriculer cottponente for iniereuUurel study in 7th and 
12th grede cleeeee throughout the Stete. 

2 1 Fifteon feculty ttetibere frooi teecher training coltegee in Vteh end Colorado 
etttdied in Egypt for eight weeke during the eunoec of 1973i In cooperetlon 
with' 15 Egyptlea echolere, they explored the interreletlonehlpe of 
«dueetionel plenaing end Koderniffeefon io order to preparo ovrriculua 
•ateriale en Egypt for use in teecher educetion coureee throughout the 
Dnlted Stetee. Six weeke were epent et Aln ShaiM t^lverelty in Cairo end 
the iMivereity of AlexandriOf with one week of field etudy and e finel week 
of analyeie and eveluetlon, Lecturee and pepere prepered by pertlclpente 
will be coordinated for netionwide dietrlbutlon through the fecllitlee of 
the AMricen Aaeocietion of CoUegei for Teecher Educetion. 
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Thlrty-tvo RttloMUy-M^cicd Anarictn griduAtt itudanti iptcUUting In 
South AiUn StudU* Mch rACAlvt4 tdvAnctd trilnlng in om of tivt 
difftrint Indian Ungu4g«i through aa ACtdctttc ytar progrAn in IndU» 
•ponaorad by cha Aaarl^an Inatituta of XndtAn Studiaa (Alls). AIIS 
rapraaania a nitlofiAl conaortlua of 27 colUgaa and unlvariieiaa vhtch 
ara angjg^ in Cha vaachlng of tndlan tanguAgaa and araa atudiaa. 

Uch of tha flva languAga groupa recalvad Inatructlon at an Indian 
unlvaralty In tha raglon vhara tha languaga la apokon. 

ThA progra« offara aaplrln^ South A a U aptclallata an opportunity to 
gain raacarch«laval coaapAtanco In an Indian tanguaga and coordlnataa au<h 
training afforta through tha AilS conaortl^. 

4, rallovahlpa for raaaarch gbroAd anablad 19 faculty nanbara and 17 doctoral 
cartdldAtAa to conduct prolacta In ( foralgQ currency countrUa d^rlt\g 
1973*74, Many of thaaa atudlaa utllUad iDtardiaclpUnary raaaarch 
tachnlquaa in axplorlng « varlaty of algnlflcgnt acadaalc auhjacta and 
la^uaa. Exaaplaa of raiaarch toplca inoluda; tha Intaractlon of lilanU 
tradition and Bodarnltatlon; urhanlutlon, migration And acs>noalc davalop* 
«ant in Vaatarn India; cltitan participation in coocaunlty dadaloai In 
folandi dadalon trying In Indian agrlcutturi^l policy i tha "Craan 
Kayolutlon*'; an4 a co«pgratlva an*lyala of urian devalopoant dcicialona in 
aalactad eltlaa of Faklatan. 

In flacal yaar 1974, an aoount of $2,5)9,056 vlU Aupport 06 projaeta In 
foreign laoguagaa, araa ttudlaa^ and vorld AffAira* Coat-aharlng raquiraaaata aM 
cooparativa inatltutlooil arrangasAnta vlll mxUUa prograa lapact and aff active* 
naaa. SpA<irically, aaalatanca vlll ba provldad for about 43 group projaeta for 
traiiklag, cucrlculua davalop«Ant» and advancad languaga inatructlon} 20 faculty 
raaaarch fallovahlpaj 20 fallovablpa /or doctoral dlaaartatlon raaaarchi 3 raaaarch 
.contract a I and 2 aducationAl blM^ographic projaeta undattakAn in coajunctloa viiH ^ 
thA Hatlooal ScUncA foundation. Projaeta vlll ba carrlad out during auaoar 1974 
and acadaalc yaar 1974-75. 



1973 Actual 1974 titlaata 197S tatlttAta 



I. 



Frotram Statlatlcal Pata i 



Total nuttbar of partldpanta .... 

Total nui^ar of gtanti 

AvAragA coat 

Total coat , 



602 
70 

^31*403 
42»m,205 



905 
$6 

$23,652 
$2»539,056 



764 
60 

$25«O00 
$2»000,000 



tl. 



EatlBAtad OblUatlona hy Prograa 
<^taiory 



Croup Training and Curriculum 

DAVAlopBAnt 

Advancad NUnguaga TrAlalng .... 

Jtaaaarch aad Studlaa , 

Intar«inatltutlooal Cooparativa 
gaaaarcK 



$1,089,416 
$586,822 
521,967 



$1,377,234 
$566,622 
575,000 



$920|000 
$300,000 
530,000 



50,000 
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OFFICE OF UHJaXlON 

t^<1u•:JUoQ•l ictlvitlaa oViftMi 
(Spe<jlal forttin €urr«ncy pro|u») 



f roktM Furpoii and Accottp^ithmfttt 



Aetivliyt Cr«nta lo AAfrlcao InKitutiona 

^ wy 

6u<l|«t 

AuthorlMtiofl EattM^ 

Approptlatloo U.000.000 Indaftnita $2*000,000 

^MlAtliiJlt. _ ( 2x5J2i05a (2,000.000^ 

£^^^1^ S.*owi1 exctaa foraign currency it upad to atraftsthaa Aaaric«Q cduca*' 
lion throiiiu Tiiavarch and trainifis abroad aponaorad by Aaartcao tnatitutiona« 
Frojtcta ft'cos on foreign laniuagaa, araa atudlaa, votld affaira, and IntareuUural 
undrisri*;<J^ng und are daalgnad to axpaad 4Dd Improva tha profa«aioAal co«pftanca 
cf Ajfliricda eiucatora, to prcduca nav knovladga through raaeareh* and to davalop 
i«prov<sd curricula tnd tnatruccional wtariala for all lavala of AaarUan adueatioo. 

fSElin^AL^JD* AppHcatlona art ractlvad fros V. 8. Inatituttona of hlghar aducatloa> 
individual r^atArchara, Stata aducatlo.^ agandaa* public achool ayataaa and noQ« 
profit education ageaclaa. With tha advlca of outaida cO«aultaata/ tha prograa 
ataff revievi* projen* and recoeuaanda approval to tha Director ct the taatituta of 
International StudSea. The rcconnanded project* *r«.iorward«d .to appropriate U» 8i 
diploDUitic iilaeione end blnatlonel coMiaaiooe for cooneat on raaaibility and hoat 
co'itury concurrteiKe. A rtnal reviev of ell progroia conducted under th« Fulbright- 
Kays Acc in nadcf by ttie Doard of Foreign Scholerehipe* en eutooottoue body eppointed 
by the Pr«i4fdent which provldee generel eupervieioa for ell progreae cerried out 
under the legU of the Act* 

% 

A£i9^Jj.lh)'^i>L&ii\«liZl' progrea will include e totel of 88 projeete vitb eti 
eetiMd'ted 90> pattlnipante» Thle includea 43 group projeete. 20 feeulty reeeerch 
fellouehlpn> 20 fi^llovahlps for doctorel dieaartetlon reeeerch, 3 reeeerch contrecta 
end 2 tfOuctilonel bill togrAphic projecte* 

Objecc l^vt a fpr tj^l^i The csttaate for 1975 provldee for e totel of 80 projecte with 
an eatinated 7^4 partlcfpadta. Thle includea 34 group projecte* 40 fellovehipe for 
feeulty and doctoral dlsatrteiloa field reeeerchi 2 raaeerch contreetej 2 educe* 
tlonel bibUogrephlc projectei end 2 Inter-ir^etitutlonel cooperetive reeeerch 

abroad project* « 
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POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 
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CORA P. BBEBE, ACTING BUDGET OFFICER 
JESSE E. O. BERRY, BUDGET ANALYST 

CHARLES MILLER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY, BUDGET 

Mr. FiiOOD. The committeo will eome to order. 

We now have the Office of Education^ Higher Education, and the 
prcaontation will be made by Peter P» Muirhcad, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner for Poetsecondaty Education, 

We have endless sketches of your biography, Peter, unless there is 
something you want to take out or put in. 

Mr, MuiRNEAD. Mr. Chairman, you already have a record of it ^nd 
is already too dreary, 

Mr. ExooD. We will place it in the record. 

[The biographical sketch follows :] 

BlOQBAPBXOAL SkVTOR 

Name : Peter P. Mulrhead. 

Podftion; Depul)r Commissioner for Postsccondanr BdncaUon* 

Birthplace and date : Ayr, Scotland, >7oTember 1^,1011 

Education t State University of New York (Albany), B.S.; University of 
Rochester, M.A.; Cornell University, graduate study; New Yoric University, 
graduate study; and Syracuse University, ^aduate study, 

Experience : 1073: Deputy Commissioner for Postsecondary Education; lOtl- 
72: Kxeculire Deputy Commissioner of Kdacatton ; 1970: Associate Commissioner 
for Higher Education; 1060; Acting Deputy Commissioner of Education; 106$* 
CO; Acting Commlsi^ioner of Education; 1008: Acting Deputy Commissioner of 
>MticaUon : 1005 1 Associate Comml^^sloner for Hli^her Education ; 1001-<14 : At^tst* 
nnt Commissioner of Education (Program and J^eglslatlve Planning) ; 1050-61 : 
ntrecVorT Higher Education Programs; Nat lon«il Defence Educalibh Act: IMfi^liS; 
Chief, Student Loan Program NDEA; 104^-58: Director, New York State Re- 
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gents Kxamlnatlons and SchoUrahlM Programs (New York State Kducatton 
Department) : 1037-44! SupervWng Principal (Henrietta, New York) ; im^lt 
mkh School History Teacher (Avon, New York), 

Aaaoclatlon membcrshlpa: American Society for Public Adminlatratlon ; For- 
e!gn Policy Awoclatlonj Alexandria Council on Human Relations j Alexandria 
Little Theater; St. Andrews Society } and University of Rochester Alamnl 
Association. 

Mr. MtHRHEAD, May I have the privilege of Introducijiflf to you some 
?; ^'l2tP^9P'^ accompanying me, some before vou for the ffrrt time. 
Mr. Chairman. Because we are before you with such an important 
part of our bud^t request in the Office of Education we have taken 
the liberty of bringing quite a number of people with us so we might 
be responsive to your questions. 

I am pleased to report the Commissioner of Education is with us, 
Commissioner Ottina. And Mr. Herrell who is the Acting Assistant 
Deputy Commissioner for Postsecondary Education. And Deputy 
Commissioner for Planning, John Evans. And our new appointment, 
ActingAssociato Commissioner for Student Assistance, Dr. Phillips, , 

Mr, Flood. How long have you been on board f 

Dr. Phillips. About 4 months, 

Mr. MuiBHEAD. I am pleased to report also that Dr. Leonard Spear- 
man is here in charge of our division of student support and spe- 
cial progi^ms. That title is rather innocuous. That means he is in 
charge oi all of the student aid programs overseen by the colleges. Dr. 
Player is the director of the Division of Institutional Development 
and she has under her direction the developing institutions program 
I am sure you are interested in. We are pleased Dr. Leestma is with us, 
our director of the Division of International Education. Mr. Voight is 
with ust the director of our newest program in the Office of Education, 
the basic grants program, and he is the director* of the Division or 
Basic Grants. We have with us Mn Barefoot, the executive officer who 
keeps us all straight in the Bureau of Postsecondary Education and 
Mr. Moore who has been with us in other capacities and todayis with 
us as the director of the Office of Guaranteea Student Loans. We have 
had with us constantly during the hearings our able budget officer, 
Mrs, Beebe. Accompanying her is Mr. Berry, our budget analyst, arid 
our constant companion* Charles Miller. * 

Mr. Flood. I see you have a prepared statement What do you. want 
to do about this? 

Mr. MuiRHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I do have a statement, and^ if it 
meets with your pleasure and with your permission, I should like to 
read it. 

Mr. Flood. Suppose you do. 

OKEKINO STATEMENT 

Mr. MuiRHEAD. Mr. Chairman and members of the committees 
I am pleased to appear here today to present our fiscal year 1076 

appropriation request of $2,110,023,000 for Higher Education. This 

i*epresents an increase of $247,076,000 over the comparable 1974 amount 

aoiustcd for the authorized 5-percent reduction 
- Mt .Fl^ up here back during the War 

Between the States, do you remcmWr the first figiiWyo^^^ 

^Au^^ ? Just for fun. 
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Mr. MuiRUEAP. By rather strnngo coincidence) that figure has I'c- 
mnuicd with mo through the years. 

I appeared before you, Mr. Chairman, in support of the Higher 
Education progran^s under the National Defense Education Act, ami 
that wag the first budget we presented to you in 1059, and wo asked 
for a total for all of the Higher Education programs then of $40 
million, AO 

1 could eharpen it just a little bit moi*e by saying that for one of 
the proijrams which has remained so popular down throiigh the y^ix\% 
the National Defense Student 1x>m program, our first request of you, 
Mr. Chairman, was for $6 million. 

Mr. Pix)oa You leave that now for the elevator operators, I guess. 
Go ahead. 

' . OVtRVttW 

Mr. MiTTRHBAD. Th6 basio goal of the Office of Education is to equal- 
ize educational opportunity at all levels of education for all individ- 
uals. Thh goal is carried Out under the Higher Education appropria- 
tion through programs designed both to remove financial an(^ imoti* 
vational barriers to postsccondary education and to afford choice in 
the selection of school and course of study according to the individuals . 
interests and career needs. The budget proposes $1,865,000,000 to fund 
aid programs which best serve this goal : Basic Educational Opportu- 
nity Grants, Guaranteed Student Ix)ans and Work Study. These 
programs to.crethcr will assist an estimated 2,600,000 students in meet- 
ing postsccondary education costs in 19t6^t6— more students than 
ever before in our Nation's history. 

To further encourage the enrollment and continued attendance of 
elicjible disadvantagea students at postsecpndary institutions, thus 
better insuring equality of educational ot>portunity, $70,831,000 is 
requested for special programs for the disadvantaged, These pro- 
grams offer the full range of pre- and post-enrollment counseling and 
other services for low-income students. 

Finally, to assist those schools which have traditionally served low- 
income and minority students in improving the qunlity of education 
offered, we ate requesting $120,000,000 under the aid to developing 
institutions program. 

Tn summarv the Office of Education's throe major student assistance 
efforts, togetlier with special programs for the disadvantaged, and 
aid to developing instituti6ns, account for 97 percent of the total 
Higher Education budget request. 

^TXfbtST AfiSISrANCi! ' 

In koe|)ing with the Acknowledged Office of Education goal 
of equalizing educational opporttniity, the emphasis in the Higher 
Education appropriation is on a package of student-aid programs. Our 
strategy is based on the assimiption that students and their families 
.vhould'share in the cost of |>ostsecondaiy education acrording to their 
(inanciul ability. The Federal share beirins with a basic grant which 
may cover up to half the cost of attendance, less appropriate family 
contributions. With this grant in hand, a student may proceed to 
n^^'^cmble an aid package by obtaining a guaranteed loan from a lend- 
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ing inslitutlon, and/or vfork-study assistance from the school he 
nttonds, Theso two complemcnte to oasic grants, however, do not and 
should not exhaust the varieties available for a studcnt-ald package. 
Continued and expanded State and private assistance and self-help 
opportunities are essential and must be relied upon as well 

BASIC EDUCATIONAL OPPOBTCNITY ORAKTS 

The Basic Education Opportunity Grant program is the Offlc<^ oi 
Education's major student-assistanco program. The $1,300,000,000 
requested to fully fund this program represents over 60 percent of the 
total Higher Education budget request. The requested level will pro- 
vide grants ranging from $5200 to $1,400 to an estimated, 1,60(^000 
undergraduate students. Pull funding will eutend eligibility .to part- 
time as well as fuil4ime students at all four undergraduate^ levels as 
originally authorized and will also provide full entitlement to all 
undergraduates who are carrying at least half of a normal full-time 
load. In 1973, an appropriation of only $122,100,000 required limiting 
eligibility to first year, full-time students in order to award grants of 
any meaningful size. Similarly, with an appropriation of $476,000,000 
in fiscal year 1974, grants will be limited to full-time first- and second- 
year students during the 1974-76 college year. Furthermo^, even with 
these restrictions on eligibility it will be necessary to reduce grants 
below full entitlement in order to stay within the funds available. 

To assist us in better managing the program we are requesting 
special appropriation language covering three areas : 

1. ADMINISTRATIVE COKTRACTa 

A part of the appropriation is needed for administrative contracts. 
Both the 1973 and 1974 appropriations included language to set aside 
$11,600,000 for this purpose and we are requesting the same lan- 
guage for fiscal year 1976, It should be noted that this amount is re- 
quested in lif^ht of all four undergraduate classei? being eligible for 
participation m the program. The authority to expend the full iimount 
would not be used unless required for the effective admrnistra^tion of 
the program. For* example, the program was able to fund both the 
fiscal year 1973 and fiscal year 1974 program years through the admin- 
istrative set-aside authorized in the 1973 appropriation which prmita 
\is to expend the full $476 million for student awards during the 
coming academic year. 

AWrSTMENTO IN AWABD6 

We aro requesting language that will permit us to carry over into 
academic year 1976-77 funds which are appropriated in 1976 for use 
in academic year 1975-76 but which are not spent. Awards to students 
will be made on the basis of the best available estimates and we antic- 
ipate that we will always have either a surplus ov deficit after awards 
are made. The payment schedule require^ by law depends upon esti- 
mates of the universe of need, the family conttibutiaM, Rnd Uvi?^^ ^ 
attendance and actual data will not be available until all applications 
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are In and all the awards made. While wo expect these estimates to im- 

Erove as we gain experience, they will never bo perfect, A deficit can bo 
andted throtigh a request for a supplemental appropriation. How- 
ever, a surplus of funds would require the Office of Education to in- 
crease each student's award in an amount proportional to the amount 
available since current law requires that funds be used for the partic- * 
ular academic year for which they were appropriated. Those adjust- 
ments are likelv to bo very small but they are required, nevertheless, 
without special point-of -order language. The procure to alloci^te 
such surplus is cumbersome and expensive because of the need to first 
assess the exact amount of the surplus and then to locate all the recip- 
ients. Checks probably could not bo mailed until well into the academic 
year following the year in which the initial basic grant was made. In 
many casee, this procedure would result in studenfi being ov^rfunded 
in other awards and thus requiring student financial aid officers to ad- 
just these other awards downward at a point in time well after com- 
pletlon of the academic year for which the awards ^er^ made* With . 
authontv to carrv any surplus into the next academic year the expense 
and confusion of this administrative procedure will be avoided. 

3. COU^BOK BASED PaoORAMS 

Present legislation reauiree that no payment* may b6 made iot. : 
basic grants tuitil the otdeff campus-based^progirtois^recelve^^ 
level funding, specifically, $180 million for supplemental grants, 
$286 million for NDEA student loan capital, and $286 million for . 
work-study. To permit a cwicentration of indent aid fimds in the 
basic grant, work-study, and guaranteed loan purposes, which we be^ . 
heve comprise the most effective combination for equalizing educa^ ^ 
tional opportunity at the post-secondary level* we are requ^mg your 
approval of special appropriation lanmiflge that would waive tns te-^^^^ 
qufrement to first ftuid supplemental grants and direct loans» Ac^.^ ^ 
cordlngly, while we are renuesting full funding for the basic grant 
program^ increased support for the fifuaranteed loan program, and 
more than the stipulated base level for the college work-study prb'* 
gram, wo are not requesting funds for the supplemental grant pro* 
gram or for new capital contributions to the direct loan program,. 

OtTAftAXTEED STtTDBNT tOAKS 

The second major Federal student aid program we are proposing 
to fund is the guaranteed student loan program which further extends 
the opportunity for education by providing access for all students to a 
loan from a bank or other letidihg ihstitution*^^ ^ grants, this 

assistance may be u^ by the student ai the school of his or her 
choice. Students eligible for participation include not onlv students- 
from families having up to $16,000 adiusted incf tTiOv who will have the 
interest paid for them while they are in schooh but also students from 
families above the $16,000 adiusted income leveli who have need for a 
long-term loan at reasonable rates of interest. Moreover, graduate 
.students may also obtain these loans to continue their^educationrln-^ 
fiscal year 1&76, we expect this program will provide 079,000 loans 
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amounting to $1.8 billion. To help assure that sufficient federally sub* 
sidiited loans will be available to students, the Education Amendments 
of 1D72 authorized the establishment of a student loan marketing asso- 
ciation. This association serves as a secondary market which deals in 
student loan paper and increases the supply of lendablo funds. 

Costs related to the guaranteed student loan program are actually 
covered under tliree appropriations. Under this appropriation we ai^ 
requesting $316 million to cover hUcrest benefita on new and prior year 
loans to students eligible for such subsidies as well as related costs. We 
shall bo appearing before you soon to discuss our requests for this pro* 
ffrani which appear under the student loan insurance fund and in the 
"Salaries and expenses" appropriation, 

WORK-STUDY 

As 1 mentioned above, basic grants provide the foundation on whjch 
a student may build his or her student aid package. One possibility for 
additional aid is the work-study program. While work-study aid, 
tmlikc basic grants or guaranteed loans, is tied to a particular insti- 
tution, it does afford the student an opportunity to earn a part of the 
cost of his education and at the same time to contribute valuable serv- 
ice to his school q/ community. The $260,000,000 we are requesting for 
work-study will I'nable 620,000 students to earn an average of $580 
each during academic-year 1076-76. 

OnitlR STUDENT AID TROGRAMS 

1. The supplemental education opportunity grant program, formerly 
known as tno educational oi>portunity grant program, was one of the 
major Federal student aid programs. However, with the establish- 
ment of the basic grant program, the supplemental grant program be- 
came duplicative, Knually significant however, is the fact tnat in being 
restricted by State formula and institutional application procedures, 
the supplemental grant program lacks the cquitj^ in determining need 
and the freedom for the recipient to choose his or her school that 
tho basic grant program is designed to provide. Moreover, funding 
supplemental errant^ means there i$less money Available to fully fund 
basic grants. We have therefore reouested no funds for this activity. 

2. iVat'onnI direct student loans nave also been a major source of 
student aid for many years. With full funding of the basic grant nro- 

ffram coupled with the increased availability of guaranteed stuaent 
oans, therei is now less need for the traditional national direct student 
loans. Our budget therefore requests no appropriation fpr additional 
Federal capital contributions although $6.4 million are required for 
teacher and military cancellations, I would like to point out, however, 
that this action docs not eliminate all nj^tional direct student loans. An 
estimated $165 million will be available for new loans in academic year 
1076-Y6 irom repayments to institutional revolving funds on prior 
national direct student loans. At an average loan of $500, this amount 
will provide loans to 330,000 students. 

3. Incentive grants for State scholarships. The 1975 budget antici- 
pates that the three major Federal student aid programs combined 
tt'if)^ State and institutional assistance programs will move signili- 
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cantly toward the goal of removing financial need as a barrier to poet* 
secondary education. Consequently, in order to insure adequate fund- 
ing for the Federal student aid programs and remain within the level 
of resources available, wo aie not requesting funds for the State incen* 
tive grants program. 

COOPERATIVE KDirOATION PROGRAM 

For cooperative education we are requesting $10,760,000, the full 
Amount authorized and the same as the amount requested and appro- 
pviftted for 10T4. This amount will sup)f)ort about 240 projects involv- 
ing 300,000 students. About 30 percent of the fimds will go to com- 
mtnuty colleges, Our request includes the iwM $750,000 authorized for 
research and training in order to improve the effectiveness of coopera- 
tive education programs. 

Since cooperative education and work-study are sometimes thought 
to h nve the same goaU T would like to mention some basic differences 
for the record. I should like to point out that cooperative education is 
not ft student aid i>rogram as such. Rather it is a career education 
effort which primarily assists institutions to establish and o|>erate pro- 
grams of work experience related to a student's field of study. A stu- 
dent's eligibility for cooperative education work assignments is not 
based on financial need but is determined by his or her career objcc' 
tivts. Consequently, cooperative education programs typically alter- 
nate i)eriods of fun-time work with periods of full-time studv, while 
work-study jobs typically am perfomed during out-of-class hours or 
during vacation. Moreover, the cooperative education program funds 
no student wacres but instead is intended to help with an institutions* 
cost of administering the program. Wage^ are paid by the employer* 
Hy contrast, work-study funds pay 80 percent of the student salanei?. 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS YOH THE DISADVANTAOW) 

Since financial assistance alono may not be sufficient to increase the 
attendance of eligible Jow-income students at postsccondaiy institu- 
tions and insure equality of educational oppoHimity, $70,331,000 has 
l>een requested for the continuation of special programs for the dis* 
advantaged. This is the same as the fiscal year 1974 request and ai)pro-^ 
priation. This year we are requesting the appropriation as a sinjgle 
]tem rather than dividing it» Uy consolidating funds for this activity, 
a varying mix of funds can be devoted to the^e programs from year to 
year, according to tinlional and regional needs. The amount requested 
will fund 854 projects and will aid 268,000 students. ^ 

INSTITtTTlOXAL ASStSTAKCK ' 

We are requesting $152^252,000 for aid to institutions of higher edu- 
cation, a decrease of $15,058,000 under the fiscal year 1974 adjusted 
ai)propriation. 

DKVKFX)riNfl INSTlTimOXS 

Our principal institutional aid program is titleJIl of the Higher 
Kducation Act. We are renuesting $120 million for developing insti- 
tutions, the full amount of the nutliorization and an increase of $20 
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million above the flscfil year 1974 adjusted appropriation. Even with 
full implementation of our student aid strategy with its emphasis on 
increasing opportunities for choice, it is anticipated that large num- 
bers of students will depend on the "developing" institutions for some 
time to come to provide ftccess to a poetsecondary education. In order 
to improve these schools, and thus more fully realize the goal of equal 
educational opportimity for their students, a substantial increase in 
funding is proposed* This program is composed of two components, 
the basic institutional support component and the advanced insti- 
tutional development component. 

The budget request contains $52 million to continue funding Basic 
Institutional Support Programs at the 1974 level. Under the Ad- 
vanced Program, large grants extending over a 8- to 6-year period 
and supporting a carefiuly 8tr\jctured program are provided to the 
stronger institutions which have been aided by this program in order 
to accelerate their transition to fully developed status. For this pur- 
pose, we are requesting $68 million, an increase of $20 million over the 
1074 level. 

FOREroy riAKO0AOB AND AREA ST0DIES 

To train specialists in Foreign Language and Area Studies, we are 
requesting $8.6 million for NlJEA title VI, $2.7 million less than the 
fiscal year 1974 appropriation, and $1,360,000 for the Fulbright-Hays 
Program, the same as m 1974. The NDEA title VI funds will support 
50 language centers, 36 demonstration projects^ 600 graduate fellow- 
ships, and 16 research projects. The funds requested for the Fulbright- 
Hays Program support 100 doctoral dissertation research fellowsmps,' 
20 faculty research grants, and 10 group research and training projecta 
abroad. Continuing expansion of relations with other countries war- 
rants Federal support for this categorical program. 

0TH1:R INSTITtmONAI/ ASSISTANCE 

An amount of $22,262,000 is being requested to help cover Construc- 
tion interest subsidies on prior year loans during 1976. No funds are 
requested for Univcrsit^y Community Services nor for Aid to Land 
Grant Colleges. Ixjgislation will be submitted to repeal the annual and 
prmanent land grant authorities. Federal support for these projecta 
IB considered marginal. We are also not requesting funding for Veter- 
ans Cost-of -Instruction for two reasons. First, the high point for the. 
number of returning Vietnam-era veterans has passed. Second, now 
that recruitment programs have been established in most institutions, 
priorltv is being placed on programs which aid veterans and other 
students directly, enabling them to complete their educatioiv. The 1&76 
Higher Education budget includes significant increases in student as- 
sistance for this purpose. Veterans now in school and receiving QI 
education benefits will also receive an 8*percent boost i;h payments 
to enable them to meet the rising cost of living, Funds for this purpose 
have been included in the Veterans Adminisfration budget. 

PBRSOlfKEL- DEVELOPMENT 

l^ftf Personnel Development, our request of $5,260,000 is $1,800,000 
yp*^ 1074 appropriation. Our 1976 budget request continues 
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Hio phuseont of the College Tenrhor Fellowships. As in 1D74, wo arc 
i-cquostitifr only cuough to nllow vctcrana to i-esujue fellowships iutcv- 
riipted by niilitftry service. We are i-equesting monev, rtlso^ to continue 
funding tlie Kllencler Fellow.ships tnul Hie Conncil on Tx»gal Educa- 
tional Opportunity, popularly known as CLKO* We have proj^oscd a 
legislative aniendihent whlcirwould |)erniit the Oftlce of Kducaf ion to 
Provide the same kind of simport to CLKO us it has been receiving 
from the Office of Kcononiic Opportunity. 

In sumnmry, then, Mr. Chairman, I would like to sav that wo be- 
lieve the funding strategy represented by the proposed higher educa- 
tion apnropriation will Tbring us signincantly closer to the goal of 
equal educational opiK)rtunity and will foster efforts by educational 
institutions to more effectively meet the needs of their students. 

Tins concliules my presentalioji of the budget request for Higher 
Kducation programs. 

We will be pleased to try to respond to your questions, Mr. 
Chairman, 

ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS 

Mr. Fi/)oi). Tn the decade from 1960 to 1070, the total enrollment in 
higher education increased from 3.8 million to 8.6 million. That Is an 
incix»ase of «lout 125 percent. What do your prnjections show for the 
decade from 107O to 1080? 

ifr. MirimiRAi). Our projections show that higher education will 
continue to increase btit at a tnuch slqw^er rate in the years that remain 
in the seventies. And there is a likelihood that there will possibly be a 
small decrease in the eighties. It is quite difficult to suggest the actual 
level of enrollment in the eighties because wo are before you now with 
proposals that may very well lead to increasing the number of students 
going on in that n/re rrroup to postsecondary education that do not now 
show up in our projections. 

Am TO DISAaVANTAOED 

Mr* Fixx)D. Over the past several years the budget has contained 
time and again various proposals for targeting— you used the term ' 
^'targeting"— Federal aid to what was referred to as ^'disadvantaged 
students." Those are your catch phra.ses. Of course that is not a bad 
idea. It would be hard to find someone who might be against 
motherhood. 

However, recent reports on higher education enrollment show the 
enrollment of minority students and low-income students gding down^ 
declining. With all of this big deal and all of the platitudes and all 
of this etTort you have put into this, w^hy in the world is it declining^ 

M\\ iluiRHKAD. Mr. Chairman, the information we have indicates 
that thai enrollment of minority groups in postsecondary education 
still falls far short of the enrollment for those groups tliat are not 
classified ns minority groups, and also our records indicate that the 
enrolment of low-income students in postsecondary institutions still ^ 
falls far short of the enrollment for the total college age group and far 
shortof the cnrolhncnt of middle and upper income families. — 

Jfr. FtooD. Where was the troublet With the target or the rifleman? 

Mr. MuiniiKAD. Ix^t mo complete the answer if I may. I am trying 
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to ostAblish tho point with you, Mr. Chairman, that we still have a 
lonj^ way to go in terms of bringing about equal educational oppor- 
tunities, but tho most dramatic thing that h^s happened in higher 
education in the last 10 or 15 years has been the increase in the 
number of minority students going on to postsecondary education 
and the increase in the number of studenta from loy^'lncome families. 
Wo are still far short of the goal, but we have come a long way, 

PRtVATB COtXEOES 

J[r. Frxx)D. Back in the old days, you used to see It in the movies, 
the big thing was horror stories, and you fellows latched on to them. 
You must have remembered them because for 2 years now anyhow 
we have had these horror stories from your side of the tAble about 
the plight of private colleges. Some have <jlo8ed their doors, others 
are facmg banKru^)tcy, walls are falling down. How bad is this situa- 
tion with these private colleges? Does tho Federal Government plan 
to do anything about it ? 

Mr. MuiRHKiiD. We certainly are concerned about it as all of us 
must bo concerned about the financial plight of higher education. 

Mr. FivOOD. Pri va te colleges ? 

Mr. MumuEAo. I should like to report that the Congress this past 
year appointed a special postsecondary education commission to exam- 
ine the state of affairs in the financing of postsecondatr education 
and to include of course in that examination the plight of private 
higher education. The report of the Commission on Financing Post* 
secondary Education has just been presented to the Congress. 

Mr. Flood. My first question was the horror stories you had. You 
had my hair standing up around here with the private schools, I knew 
it was bad but not as bad as you said. You were gnashing your teeth 
and puUiner your hair. Several months ago along comes the Post- 
secondary Education Commission and it issued a great big, round, fat 
report. It was quite a job, quite an undertaking. Of course, by the 
way, it cost $1.6 million to put the thing together. 

REPORT OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 

Now the report is finished and million has been spent. What is 
going to happen? We have spent $11^ million. Are we going to have 
to take the nice, big, round, fat report and hide the horrors? Did you 
put it ft way someplace ? What about it t 

Mr. MtTiRHiuD, I would hope we would not put it away. Speaking 
as a member of that Commission, I would doubly hope we would iioi 
putitawav. 

I would think that that report has brought to the attention of Ihe 
Congress and the American people that, first <\f all, the most impor- 
tant objective facing us in postsecondary education today, the very 
objective we are trying to achieve with our budget request today, is 
that we should be directing what resources we do have to encourage 
additional numbers of low-incomej^^^^^^ to continue with their 
l>08tsecondary education. Interestingly lnough7Mf."ChftinTian, t 
report underscores the point that the most effective way to provide 
P^^^*^*^ postsecondary education for low-income students i?i to pro- 
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vido them with direct grants and to provide assistance directly to the 
students. 

The report, of course, gives a gomi deal of attention to the plight of 
postscoondary education and does report that there is need for renewed 
effort on the part of all parts of society that support postsecondary 
edtication, that the state of higher education is indeed not healthy, and 
that if we do not continue to support it, major parts of the higher ed- 
ucation community may very well indeed become financially dis- 
tix^ssed. But the report concludes that at this particular point, with 
. State siipport, with private support, with Fedci al support, with fam- 
ily support, and with students supporting it, i)ostsccondary education 
can continue, and the financial distress is not critical. But they point 
out that unless there is renewed effort vm\ continued support from all ^ 
parts of society, major portions of i>ostsecondary education, including, 
and probably pointedly so, private higher education may be in a very 
critical condition. 

PKI^VVS IK RKCKIVIXO FEDEILVL CHECKS 

Mr. Fm)oi). l^t nic tell you something else. Let me tell you these 
bureaucrats woiking downtown and thest* supervisors and bureau 
chiefs and department heads — it is an awful thing to say. There are a 
lot of tilings going on in this town, a lot of politicaTthings and Govern- 
ment things we don^t talk about, but in one sense these Government 
people running those agencies and bureaus and chiefs and supervisors 
are lucky. In the old days before we had these long-hnired, fancy elec- 
tronic maohinrs and devices — and I started to work with them in the 
Depart jucnt of Defense. We got them first. I have told you they used to 
be as big as the room. You pushed green and yellow lights and bang, 
bang. There would be new electronic devices and machines and cvery- 
thinfif was going to happen. 

There has never been such a mess. I never heard of such delays in 
getting checks. In the Veterans' Adnn'nistration they can't get their 
(hecks. Black lung, they can't get their checks. If you get one and a 
mistake is made, it takes weeks to get the check back'. People are living 
from baml to moutlu public assistance and Social Security, The whole 
lita?iy* But all of a sudden in recent months something has gone 
wrong with the checks. It is not the Post Office Department in this case. 
We found o\it it was not the Post 0(Rce. As bad as they are, they were 
not the goats. Ihit tliere is somethiner all fouled up with checks, no 
matter what kind of checks you are talking f»l nit, from a/^riculture to 
black bmg. Xolx)dv knows why. And it is very, very bad. All the mem- 
bers can tell you. This has hapnened within' the last year. Especially 
within the last year something has jtone havwire on checks. They don^t 
get checks. If you complain about it or talk about it, you aet brushed 
off witli all kinds of fancy double talk. Xobody knows anything about 
it and nobody knows the answers. It is a holy mess — checks. 

liATK ^MXOOATION OF STt^DKXT AID rtTNDS 

N'ow we are getting complaints from all of the institutions all over 
the country about the delay now in allocatinjr the ptudont aid funds. 
We never had this before. Xow there is imu'der al>out dclav in the 
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allocation of the student aid funds, and here we are near the first of 
Mav, 

We have been pretty shocked here to liear the allocations will be 
delayed until May. 

We did have a separate e<luoation bill here at one lime because every- 
body agreed we have to have a separate education bill for appropria- 
tio!is so the people back homo know what it is. It was vetoed once and 
we overro<le the veto. So far we haven't been able to get the necessary 
authorization again. We wonhl do so in this committee if we could get 
the basic law tomorrow morning. 

Now you are here, and allocations on student aid will not be made 
until May. Three or 4 years ago nobody would believe that. What this 
involves Insofar as the uncertainty is concerned with reference to the 
students, you have the vocabulary to describe. In my case I would 
have to leave the Holy Name Society. 

I am t(ilking about this kind of delay now. Everything else is an 
unholy miss. What about the delays in the student aid funds? 

Mr.* MuiaiiKAn. We are, of course^ concerned about it, and let me 
repoi t to you that the date upon which we expect to issue the awards— 
and we are spetiking now or the college-based programs, the college 
work-study, stipplementary opportunity grants, and the national oe- 
fonse student loan program is May 1. I think it is fair to point out to 
you, Mr. Ohairmauj that wc are issuing the awards at an earlier date 
this year than we did last year. We arc not satisfied with it. We think 
that this information should be in the hands of the colleges on April 1 
so that they can make their arrangements and build their packages 
and deal with high school senioi^s vn\o are proix)sing to come to school 
in September. 

I have the same concern about the electronic world that you do, Mr. 
Chairman. As a former history teacher I am frightened by it* But we 
are moving to get the awards out at an earlier date than we have before* 
We are also going to take one step this year we have never taken be- 
fore, and that is, we arc going to send to the colleges, 1 month ahead 
of the award lettei-s, information as to what the percentage of the 
allocation in tlieir State is. 

Now that sotnids like a lot of gobbledygook but it means a great 
deal to a student financial aid officer. He Joiows what the approved re- 
quest for his institution is, and tJie thing he is waiting for is to find 
out what percentage of the approved request he is gomg to get. We 
ore going to tell him that next week. We hope to get tliat into his 
hands, and then, without the l)enefit of a computer or any other 
electronic wizardry, with a piece of paper and pencil the student can 
sit down and figure out what he is going to receive for next year. 

Xfr, Fix>on. 1 am felling you. Doc, the lid is going oflf all over the 
'*o\mtry on the unholy mess of the failure of cliecks, no matter what 
kind of cliccks for what agency, bureau, or department, or what have 
you, to the recipient. It is a murder case nationwide. 

BASIC OPPORTUNiry ORANTS 

Tn the budget for student aid, you again propose to fully fund the 
busic ojjpoitunity grant, our old friend ROG, but to tertninate the 
suppleujentfil grant and the diit?ct loan. You know very well, just as 
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)voH as I dcK^her(*. we go ngain-tluU is going to i^oquirc a change 
in tho basic law. This doesn't sooni to botlier you n bit. What lustifica- 
tion would this committee liave to api)ropriate funds— I don't know 
Vin . »f^,V out there. This is the Appronviations Committee. 

\\hat in the world kind of nistifloation do we have with all of this 
language of yoni^ to appi-opnate funds on that basis t 

Mr, AIuiRHKAi). Wo are before you, Mr. Chainnnn, as we have been 
now on two previous occasions, with a rcconnneiidation that the most 
onectivo wav to help young people get a postsecondaiy educatioii is 
to provide them witli a grant and to do it as evenhandedlv as wo know 
how^and let tliem select the institution of tlieir clioice. 

We liavc come before you and said "Wc are willing to put a -roat 
<h>al more monev into tluU progrnm tlian into the college-based pro- 
grams. I ho college-based programs have done a good job and we are 
proud of tJie job they have done, hut. tl)ev have tiot accomplished the 
iius<?mn that all of us want to accomplish, ' 

Mr, FrfHin. What do you think Congi^ss intended in the first place 
in enacting the bnsic opj>ortunity grant law? ^YIlat da you tliink we 
had m mind and were talking «i)out^ 

^fr, MrumKAU. I think the Congress had in mind, and this is iust mv 
tliought on the matter— I think the Congress had in mind that until 
we could demonstrate that the basic grant progrnm was indeed a 
viable way of bringing about equal educational opportunity \Ye should 
take out some insurance, and we should maintain th* college-based 
prognmis in place. 1 think that is nhat the Congress had m mind. 
Others may have different opinions* 

We are Wforc you now to say that the basic grant ])rograin in our 
judgment provides the best promise of accomplishing equal educa- 
tional opportunity. 

BOO LAXOtTAOE 

Mr. Floor All right that is great. But you are before an appro- 
I^riations suWommittee right now and you are proposing appropria- 
tion language— < ion V kid the troops. That is what it i^— to change the 
basic oi)portunity grant program. You want to write a law. "Mr. At- 
torney General, take a law." Remember that scene. ''All rights Flood, 
take a law. I have a nice, old secondhand law here." 

In addition tht^re has Ix^en a flock of legislative bills introduced, as 
you know, to amend the program, 'i'liei-c are a Jot in tlie hopper. You 
are proposing full funding tor a program that obviously and appar- 
ently is in need of legislative repair. That is not a very good phrase, 
but something needs to be itjpaired. What are you doing here today? 

Jlr, MuiftiiKAD. I think it is a very good phrase. Wo do feel that 
the legislation needs to be repaiit^d and nt^eds to Ix^ made sounder, rnd 
we are coming to tlie Appropriations Committee in your capacity as 
the good doctor to provide us with some way in which we can'im* 
prove the pi*ogram. 

As you will note in the language we have before you. Mr* Chairman, 
we are saying to you, in effect, "\ye would like yon to accept this as 
point of order language, and if you agiw,* then that can be 
accomplished.'* * • 

Mr, Fix>on. Can you name me the first three guysr— and you know 
them as well as I do, you know exactly where they sit — that are going 
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to say, "Mr. Chainnnn, I have a point of order?" Can you name fho 
fii'st threo i Smv yon can. with biographical sketches. 

FIRST YKAR OT BOO TROGItXM 

Do tliis for us — summarixo your first ye^ir's oxperiencc under tho 
basic opportunity grant program. Do that for the it^cord. Dress th^t 
one up> 

[The information follows:] 

SuMMABY or Basic Grants ITihbt Yi:ar'8 KxmiENCi: 

The ImpIcaienUtlon of any now Federal student financial aid progrram la an 
activity which Is particularly prone to delays and problems* Kot only Is the audi- 
ence diverse and, of course, lacking in knowledge about the program but there 
are aUo a number of agencies and bodies which affect the progress of an Imple- 
laentatlon effort. The operation of the basic grant program in the first year Is no 
exception In being Influenced by such /actors. The clrcumstancea whieb hare af- 
fected the program for academic year 1973-71 are briefly outlined as follows; 

1, There are two Items which require that congressional action be taken before 
tho basic grant program can be made operational. Tteve ia the approval of the 
family contribution schedules and, of cours«» the i>as«age of an appioprlatioii bill* 
The appropriation for the program was signed on April 28» 1973^ and final 
approval of the family contribution schedules was received on May 1, 1973. How- 
ever, (he level of the program appropriation ($122,1 mlUion) was so low that a 
legislative umendment had to be obtained which limited ellglbUlty to first time, 
fulMlme .oitudentK. This legislative amendment was signed on May 1^ 1973. 

Since this amendment affected the content of the student appUoatlon form« 
final Inijtructlons co/itd not be given to the printer until May id ana printed appli- 
cations were not available on a nationwide basis until the middle of July. The 
timing of this process prevented the distribution of these forms to the high schools 
to reach eligible students and also made impossible any significant activity to 
reach students on the part of j)ostsccondary Instftutlond. Therefore, the student 
application process was significantly delayed and It Is conceivable that some stu- 
dents may have been missed entirely* 

2. The appropriation level was substantially lower than hoped for and the pay- 
ment schedule tor the program resulted in a maximum award of only $152 and 
an estimated a\ erage award of $260. The payment schedule was discussed at great 
length wUhIn the Office of Education, the Department, and 0MB. In finalizing 
the payment schedule, many options were discmsed and presented to the Secre- 
tary. The recommendation which was approved resulted In relatively conserva- 
tive levels of award. The main reason that this conservative approach was rec- 
ommended and approved was a combination of an optimistic estimate of the num- 
ber of potentially eligible student^i who would actually apply and a strong re- 
luctance to run the ri.sk of having to request a supplemental appropriation In the 
first year of the program's operation. It can be assumed that a number of stu- 
dents who may be eligible did not apply because of these award levels, primarily 
those students at the upper end of the eligibility range where awards would be as 
low as 150 for an academic yea r. 

3, Recause of the lateness of the program, a number of students had already 
received assurance from their postsecondary institutions concerning their aid 
IMckages for the current academic year. It Is likely that some of these students 

.had their needs for financial aid met and therefore did not feel that it wa% neces^ 
fjary to apply for a basic grant. A number of institutions did make substantial 
efforts to have students apply but It should be noted that In such cases as men- 
tioned at>ove, the aid packages of students had to be adjusted to prevent over- 
awarding. 

4. The basic grant program is» of course, a new program and one that differs In 
both philosophy and operation from previously existing Federal aid efforts^ As a 
re.vult, there was some degree of resistance to the program, from certain quarters 
of the student financial aid community. Although this resistance has been over- 
come to a great extent. It would appear that it may have resulted in a lack of 
effort by a significant nnml)er of Institutions in making the program fully 
operational. 

O * 
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Ilecoirnizing the difflcultloa mentioned above, Iho program made the foUowloK 
eftorts to increase the Inuvict of the program for the 1D73-74 academic yea?: 

1. MaUing of basic grant applications to approximately 2 million recent high 
school graduates wifh a cover letter explaining the program and suggesting that 
they nmke applications, 

2. ratter sont to student financial aid officers to encourage them to seek out 
eligible students and to suggest to these studentR that they send In their 
applkatlons, 

3. Confei'cnce call with the Regional Commissioners and Regional Higher B:du- 
cation nirectors to urge them to make |)ersonnl contact with institutions to In- 
crcflso eltoTts to got students to apply. 

4. ProdncMon of mailing labels by CSS and ACT for students who havo applied 
under their systems and who fall Into the basic grant range of ellglblo family 
contribution. These students were sent a followup letter encouraging them to 
apply. 

5. Production by CSS and ACT of rosters of eligible students by Institutions. 
These rostera were mailed to institutions and arc Intended to assist financial old 
Olivers in seeking out new applicants. 

..e« Mailing of a letter to the higher education associations tu an attempt to 
have the asi^oclations work with their member Institutions, 

7. Implf .mentation of a public information campaign Involving radio and tele- 
vision spools, iiinvsjmpcr coverage* and contact with u large numh*ir of youth- 
5«TVlng fl«enolcs which would encourage iwtentlal applicants. 

t^si: or torri ArrRbPRiATioN 

irv. Vtmo, Of tliat $lf?2 million appropriation in 1073 for tho bflsic 
opportunity prant progrnm, how much will be ob\igate(\ by Jimo 30* 
1 974 if 

Mr, MufRHEAD, Wo certainly will provitlc that for the rcconl 

Mr. Flood. What about the tins wor to the quostio]i ? 

Mr. Mv;iRi[K\D. Tho anssver to the question is \yo think that of tho 
$122 million nossibly some $60 million or $65 million will have been 
obligated by the end of this fiscal year. 

[The information follows :] 

Amouxt op 1073 Funds To Be OBLroAXEi) by Basic Grants by Ju.vb 30, 1M4 

As ol April 1, >vc re<^lvod 523,000 applications and npproximatelv 

230,000 iJtudents were cHglblp to receive awards. It Is currently estimated that 
the baidc grant program will exifond ?65 million of the $110.0 mllHon allocated 
for student award.s. This expenditure level would leave approximately $45 
niUIIon which the Office of Education is hoping to be able to carry over Into the 
$ubs?eaucnt academic year, 

Mr, MurRiiriAD. The question you ask is a very fair one, but it doesn't 
seem propoi* for me to just let the question go by without indicating 
to you some reasons why that happens. 

Air. Prx>0D. You are going to do that for tho record. 

Mr. MuiKiiKAD. But I also think while we have the other committee 
ineml)ers here they should know that during the first year of the opera- . 
tion of this pfogram ali tho thiugs that could possibly happen to make' 
a program go wrong happened, 

Second, the ])rograni did not get under way \mti! July of last year 
because of legislative and other delays. 

Mr. Flood, There is an old American expression about that. Gro 
ahead. 

^[r. JhnRUK AD. The program was directed at first -year students and 
fii^t-year students are by definition high school students. And because 
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the program iluln t start until July, wc woi-c not able to reach the high 
school svniors whilo they Avcre fitill in high school. 



ITSR OF 1974 FUNDS 



W hat wt^ wouhl hko to havo you ask, Mr. CJmirman, if I can sug- 
gest It to you, is how will tlie program utilize the $17ft million that you 
aimropriatetl for fiscal 11)74. 

Mr. Fmxu). For the record yon make that a rlietorical question and 
then answer it. 

Dr. Oltinu, did you waul to v something i 

Di\ Om jxA. Kxactly that. 

[The infonuution folhws :] 

How rut * tT5 Mnnox for Rasic Ouanxs 1071 ArpBOtRUiroN Will Bb UnuitD 

The problems era on nt creel in tho IraplementaUon of tbe basic grant program 
(lurUiK lU tlrsi yen r of ov^'ratiou, HmUeil tlic effettivcnesa of our efforts. However. 
iKva uMiU of Uie i-aiktIhuo <jniijr»l (Utrlrig n)73-74/tJierc are a number of posi- 
tive faHorn wUl maximize the Imi^-iet of tbe basic gtant program dorlnir 
aeaUeiuic.vear 1974-75. 

1. The KamUy Contribution SclieUules for the 1074-7(5 academic year were 
nriToveil by Jhe rongre>^s on Ueceriber 20, 1073. As a resuU, we were able to 
nnallze the 1074-75 iirpHcatbm form.s nml submit them for printing during the 
nii<iiUi« of January. Tho:«> forms have been iUsttl bated to «U high schools atid 
Higibie institutions of \U)htgiH'ittu\txty education, 

■ Tn addition, appUcatlon form? win be (liPtribvteil to pubilo libraries later in 
the ^^>rlng in order that forms he easily fl( cessn>le to students during the summer 
months when iiiosfc l^gh sK-hools and numy post^iKond.iry institutions wiU not be 
oi>en. f 

The oohtraet for proerssing the 1074-75 nppllcatloriS has been awarded to 
UH- Amerifun College Testing prctjjram in Iowa City, Iowa. The contractor has 
nvofved over msm apr>Hcatlon forms to ilnte. These applications are being 
pr<>ee5>?e<l as of the 1 5th of A pril. ^ 




sonnrl and Ouidanee As.soclatUm, and the National Association of College and 
1 nlversity liusiness omcer.s. Approximately 500 sessions for high school coun- 
selors .'Hul meetings ft)r iH,»^|:5ec(.tidary iiersonnel are being held throughout 



... . „ throughout 

theeounlry. 

The high school sessions are eurreutly being conducted and win continue 
fhrougb mid-May. The pastseeondnry ^^ork^^hops wiU begin in early Mav and 
<yniinue through mhb.]iuu\ The Fcheduliug oi these training sessions is de- 
•^•if^ned to give jjriorlty to hijtrh seliools in order to accommodate their early 
closing, 

TVi faeintato Uiis trnfnlng eif.^rt, the Ofliee of Kducation prepared two hand- 
hooks, ^\ hilt' ono Is desjj;i£e<l to he used by high seimol eovmselors and the other 
( wbU'h has mnre technienl information) is designed for posisecondary personnel 
both provide K^^nerul Informalion on other Federal, State, and private sources 
nf Mndom aid ns wvU as st)c< Itic ftiformatton on the hasJe grant program. 

As n n>suU ot the tnilnin*: pro^'ram. we exi)oet to itAolve UiC .vast majority 
nf l>eth serondary and postsecondary school r»t>rsonnel as actual partict|>ants. 
However, all high srhool enunseU>rsi and postsecoridaiy school j>ersonnel will be 
enntaeted during llils time and each will receive a copv of the appropriate 
handbook. 

In adilUiou to pi-ovIdinv' perstaiM involved in founseUng students with Informa- 
tion and gnidiinre. we expe< t tliat these training sessions will residt In a greatly 
'expanded offort on the part of Instltntional i)ersomiel in making their students 
rtWftre of the haste ^^ratd !»rnLrrani and other snurces af student aid. 
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fh^n w^%^n^\m,!S,^'^ campaign conducted in j973-74 was loss successful 

V cimtrAM Ivrf'^^.^^^'i'^^'T' however, taken a ^IffTerent appmch for 1074-75. 
fn,..i^^, was awar^ieU to THmon rrmluono is, Inc., a Chicago based ftnn^ 
Th^llf^.^ audiovJsua materials to bo used to publldw the basic ^rant ,iroj^am 
I$^tiln^ "^'i^^' two fliiBstrips to be used in the training scsslonl j ffficeri 

30.&econ(i radio six>t8 which are broken down to three si>ot8 for five different 

S^'^^tlf^rl^l^" ^'"^^^^^ ^ican. Chlcano, and ariimnted) • 

and ft s-mmute television film clip. 

The materials produced are of excellent .qaallty and we feel that as a result 
of tlUis outstanding quality they will be use<l effectively. 

♦..T^f flj«»s^rl|is are currently being use<l, the radio sMs were dis- 

tributed to all of the 7,f500 radio stations in the country on April 8, and the 
television npotti wlU be sent to all of the stations In the country beginning the 
week of April 22, 

5. The 1^74^75 appUcatlou form has been improved slptnlficantty. In addition 
to redesigning the format to make the form more appealing looking to students, a 
careful rev ew was made of the content of the 1073-74 appHcatlou and several 
significant Improvements were made. For instance, the self-calculation worksheet 
mcluded last year caused a great deal of difficulty In that it was very complex. 
This year we Inform students that a detailed explanation of the calculation 19 
available from the Office of l<klucatlon. 

Another revision which was made involves the term **exi>ected family contri- 
bution/* Our experience this year showe<l that many ihtsous (espedallv those 
from low-Income famUles) assumetl that their "expected family contribution** 
was an Imme<Hate out-of-i)ocket requirement for pnrricli>at!on. Therefore, these 
families were reluctant to permit their children to file an application for basic 
grant^^. To avoid this unfortunate situation^ the term "expected family contri- 
bution" will not l)e usefi during 1074-75. Rather, in its i^laco; and having? the 
same meaning for purposes of tlie program, will be the tetm "student ellgibllltv 
Index/* We feel that this term will be more acceptable and 'less friKhtenlng*' 
to applicants and their parents and will result in a greater participation In the 
program. 

As a result of the improved tlnilng and the experience grained during the first 
yi^r of program operation, we are confident that the basic grant program will 
provide the foundation of assistance for eUgibte *;tiidents during the coming 
academic year. 

Mr. Miur.R, Two points and especially the previous question the 
point of order. Last year wc cAnie to you with point-of-order Inngunge. 
and we did not come before tlio Con^tvss \V\ih revised legislation be- 
cause the Congress had just recently passed a higher education bill, 
atid we knew thoy would not tak'- it up ngain. This year we did go 
both routes. Wo. have proposed a change in the authorizing legislation 
to the CongiesH. I would nlso like to point out that there have been 
other education programs where voat^ after year wc have changed the 
fornuilas by introducing point-of-order language which the Congress 
has l)een willing to accept. T agiw with yon that the chances in this 
ui-ea aix? not as good but it lias l>een successful l)ofore througli appro- 
Ijriations language. Lnpact area aid being exhibit 1. 

>rr. Fr/)OD. That is one of the sacred cows. That is something else. 

r guess you were going to talk alK)Ut tins, Peter, since you have 
raised it, what do yon jilan to do with the unobligated funds? 
Mr. MtriutiEAi), The unobligated funds in the basic grant program 
, will amount to somewhere in the neightorliood of $4.'> million. We arc 
seeking authority to carry those funds over into the next fiscal vear 
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and to make it i)ossil)lo to provide not just tlio $475 million for awards 
HI tfio U|)coniin^' collr^rt' yviw bttt $47ri million plus ihi\ $16 million. 
And >ve mc soekmtj authority to ponait us to do that* f shoidd qnicklv 
point out, as you undonhtrdiy know, M\\ C'haiiman, thnt ttio Inu* as 
It now stands says if romo in thi^ end of tlio year with surplus 
funds, thon >vi^ must go back and iwxaniino all of (he awards wo 
havo inado and uuikc a j)roportionati* increase to each one. We think it 
would not Ik* an otFcctivc nsc> of Federal funds because in many in- 
stances, Mr. Chairman, the iftudcnts Avon't receive that additional 
dividend until perhaps 18 months after they had started school 

Second, we would find it necessary to readjust all of the otlicr 
iiitudent fiuiincial aid pi'o^^jrams because ayc opemte on a principle that 
you underscore from time to time— that is that u student should not 
na\e any more than is nece.^ary to pay for hia cost of education, 

HmHKrnOK ox B.O.O. FXIOIBIUIT 

Mr. Ftoou. Vou it^call tlmt Congress restricted the 1973 and 1074 
apnropriiUions for bijsic opportunity grants to studenta who were en- 
rolled after April I, ]9T6* If tins restriction wei*e to continue through 
fiscal year 1076, what amount would be i-equired for that? And what 
is the matter with funding the program on that basisl 

Mr» MuimiRAD* Wliat you would be sayin|r in effect is that the pro- 
gram would only ]>rovide support^ to students in the first 3 years of 
their yostsecondary education. You have already approved the pro- 
gram for 1 year of support in fiscal year 1973 and for 2 years of sup- 
port in fiscal year 1D74. 

Mr. FuiOD. How much would be required ? 

Mr. MuiniiEAD. Our bo^t estimate as to what would be required to 
support the prog^ram at the 3-ye^ir level would be in the neighborhood 
of $800 million if >vc were to maintain the same award levels projected 
for the 1&74-75 academic year. 

ViAXti). That is a restriction. Why don't you fund the program 
on that basis? 

Dr. OmMvV. Chairman, if we might provide for the record the 
equivalent full funding figure. 
Mr. Fu>on. All riglit, and the a)iswer to why you do))'t want to do it, 
[The information follows :] 

KquiVALENT Futr. FfTNrarcQ Fioxjres >oh Ba^io Grant, Fikst, SrxoNa ani> 

The cost of me^Hng the fuU entttlement« of three classes of fnU-tlmo students 
in the araaemic year Is estimated to be |1 blUlon. AwflrdftiWOtit<i range 

from f^^.)0 to $1,400 wUh an averaire grant of tSOO. 

We have iiropoml a funding level of $1.3 bUlion for the 1075-76 academic 
year in t>vdnr that aU oHj?lble unacrgra dilate stad<?nts who arc enroncd on both 
a fun- nnd part-time basis are provided assistance. As r am sure you know* 
the basic grant program has one of our highest prlorltlefl in the area of i?tudent 
aninidal aid. This program, we foel, is a major step forward Jn assuring that 
ail qnaUrted persons hove access to postsecondary edacatton without regard to 
the (ncoinoof their famlMes. 
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IJocaujc of OUT dosiro to ftchlcvc Ms goal as quickly as possible, we have not 
l>roposo<l to simply wake basic grant assif^tante uifaklable to tbroe classes of 
sturtents. Our renuest to fully fund the profcTrani In the next ncfldemlc year refleclj? 
our commitment to this new direct approach to financing postsecondary cdncatlon. 

Mr. Miu.KR. Eacli yoar \vc lifivo nskod tho Conj^ncss to full fund 

1 Av^' h^y^^^'^' "^^ '^^^ *'*^>' ^'^^^^ hack and 

saul * AVoll, It you «re not goin» to full fund, then nt least let us npplv 
tlie funds only on a 2- or 3-year basis." 

^ I?'; That is not teclmiVally corteof. We have not asked for 

full fuudinp. We nsked for $622 million the first voar» $959 million 
the. second. 

Mr. MrmiiKjvn. May T answer your question now directly, Mr. 
( hairman? If yon were to provide enoup:h funds for full funding of 
the fii*st 3 ycai-s, it would require about $1 billion. Rather than it?ach 
the l.G luilhon students we would support undi^r the 4 vcars of full 
fundn)^, we would reach only about 1.35 million students. 

I M 7!.'^^2^^' ^^^^ talking about students wlio were enrolled after 
April 1, 1973, m the first case. 
Jfr. MriRUKAD. That is right. 

nOO CONTItVOTOR 

iu'^^^'i^''^'^' probably pomg to have a diffcRUit answer on 

this. Wfi understand thei-e is a single contract for operatin^r the BOG 
lmsuie.<ss, the basic oi>portunity prant program. Tvjist year you made 
a point out of this and you tofd ns this worked with subcontractors as 
well, \\onld you tell ns liow tlu^ program works under that contract 
arrangement ? 

yU\ MrinuKAD. To answer that riuestion, Mr. Chairman, T would 
hke to call on our associate commissfoner for student assistance who is 
m chnrgc of our student aid pjogranis. He can explaiii the rationale 
we have followed in thisnmtter. 

Air. Froon. What are the advantages of a single prime contractor 
now that the program lias been in opeiation for over a year? 

Dr. Pinuji\s. Thei^, are a number, most notably the assurance you 
are tn^ating every student exactly alike. You are treating lhen\ accord- 
ing to the Siiaic standard and according to the same application form, 
and with the same information reported on the same application 
fonn. Wc are very definitely exploring possibilities for tying into 
other systems and makin;^ use of available data files. But for this sec- 
ond year with the very limited experience that we have had^ we felt 
that on balance it was l>est to go aliead again with a single competi- 
tively awarded contract for the proce^ssing of these grant applications 
this year* 

«Tirf)K.\T Ain nv A:;Ai)K>tic r^An 

Mi*. Floow Do two tilings for the record. Update the student aid 
information. You have that on pages 800 and 807 of last year's 
hearings. 

fTliC information follows:] 
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FIDtRAL SrUDlNT AID FUt^DS BY ACADtMlC YUR 



Apptoprdbont 



Am«unl 
appropriated 



iw or \mpH\ 



W74-75 



Bask o^Mftunity If tilts: 

1975.. 

Wflfk-iturfy: 

117$: 

W4 

19?5 

1975 

NiUOftal dirKt studtnt 1oan$: 

1973 , 

1974 

i97$ , 



U2.D00 m.ooo 

y5.000 475,000 

1,300,000 i).o6.doo 



270. aOO 

2?o,aoo 

250,000 . 

210.300 
210,300 



270.200 . 



270,200 . 



210. 300 



Tio.*366*: 



»562. 370 
293,000 
6,440 . 



1 293,000 . 



*H3;666* 



SuMoUI.... m»500 2,246,500 

GuarintMtf student loans ippraprtitions: 

I ntertst, special itlmnct, daath or disa bid (y; 

1973 > 245,000 

1974 3J0,000 310,000 

1975 - >315,000 , >315,000 . 

1976 <0 

a^vtlof NawGuafanttadLoarw) (1,050,000) > 0.255. 000) 

u»,«o ... 

iJii::;::;::;:::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::: !:l?^lSS::;;:;::::-^^^^ 



250,000 



1556,410 



^ 1 Omni rr$a( year 1973. tha ftational direct anient loan srogran was shifted by Uie Contrasi Irotn currant year to 
I^^'il^^"^'^^ ^9^* $562,370 appropriatad In fiscal yiat 1933; $269,370 was applied to acadamk yea/ 1972-73 wfiHa 
$293,000 was applied to acadamic year t973-74. 

* This imoun) was applied to ac«dem;t yaaf 1972-73 sirKO the suarantead loan proiram» un(iM the other student eld 
procfams. H cutmi year funded. 

* These ttguras are In tha process of iMiM 'tvi^ to reflect recant changn In (ha authodjrini tiftsliU^^ 

*Sinca tha fuaraMead loan progiera Is cofrani year Itfnded, funding for acadentic yair 1971^76 m«>t coma from tha 
vaar i97fi appfOprtaUon for which no asttmalM ire yet avaUalMe. y\ 

STUOCNT ASSlSTAKC£*-NUMBefl OF AWAROS 



Academic yatr 



1^73/74 


1974/75 


1975/76 


M25,000 
304,000 
560.000 
674,000 
890,000 


M, 000,000 
304,000 . 
560,000 
662,000 
(979,000 


1.600.000 

520,000 
330,000 
(') 


2,653,000 


3,525 00 


• 2. 450. 000 




(1,050.000 


<0 


672 


'|4?5 

672 , 


iao5 


560 
690 
1,160 


560 
690 
U.282 


560 
500 
(0 



Bask opportunity grants 

Stipplemantal opportunity rarjls 

WortslgdyloflT; : 

Oif act loans 

Stibsidi^ed Ins wad loans 

Total awards 

(level of ne« Guaranteed Loan).. 
Ave^aje award: » 

Basic opportunity |»arts , 

Supplamantal epportunrty i^nls 

Wofk-sludyjobs: 

Oita;t foans , 

Subsldiiad Insured loans 



I Revised astimataa are euirenUy being piaparad to refract tha 1st yaat's experience In the batsc grant pfotram arkd 
recant legislativa changes ((^ tha guars ntacd loan program. 

> Sinca theti/irentead loait pri>gfafn H curreat yaar fuodad, fuodiag for acadamk yaar 1975/71 inifsi coma itm the 
Fiscal yaar 1976 approortation for whkh no astiffiafas era yet available. 

>Tha average award Is oot found by dlvidir>| Federal funds by flurwber of awards In aay of these protramt. For basic 
opporttinjty g;ants tha administrative costs must be itft>(radad. Fo/ avpplaMantj) apportunl^ gianU (formerly caHod 
lOG's). 3 paitent of the tot»t may N oiad by the Institution for admlnrsliativa expanses. In tha case of work- study, tha 
sludanrs pay (i about 120 percent of ftitftl furvfs. This is tha Mt of i matching raqiarament and a 3-parca(\t admlfl- 
tstratiya al^anca for tha Institution. In tha case af direct loans, the average loan is derived by dividing the ttumber of 
loans into the total lendmg Urtt whKh Is /nada up of Federal capital corvtfibutions, inst'rtutionat makhing funds, money 
ffom rcMymenIs into the loan fund, less a 3-percaol administrative allowance for the institution. In the case of guaranteed 
(oans, m ivtrtn is tevef of r)aw loans divided by the numbtr of loans. 

• Ooe^ i>ot include guaranteed loans (saa footnote 2 above). 
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BASIC OPrORTUNITV OfiANT DATA 



Mr. Flood, Do tlio snino thing on this, update the basic oportunity 
^\mt busincvss on pagos 704 and 797 of last year's hearings, 
[The information follows:] 

OlSTRJBUnON OF SUPPORT, 0ASIC OfWRTUNlTY CRANTS-^rULL tUNDINO, fJSCAL 1975 



(1) 



Distfibution 

<<A millions) 
(2) 



Pirctnt 

fKip)«r>U 

«> 



Prlvitt 

<0 



Ovif $10,000 W.5 

TotJL, UOT 



750 



42.6 
26.7 
17.1 
^5 
4.1 



(5.3 

111 
(1.9 



H7 



100.0 



(4.3 



3S.7 



Nott: Tli» cMr\ inuUrj'>«t thi d^Mributioo of su&port pMslbIt und«r th« task |r«nt proirim it thft isUmiM Ml 
runding tevit w 1 1,300,000,000. Col. I reprtMMs various iflcoflii utcgorWs. Cof. 2 fipr<siAh tha dIslribuUon of \h% total 
ifflouftt 01 baitc rant award im\i vmrv cacti incoffli tevet. Col. 3 fapTistnla Vh« avtfasa basic iranl awaid by aach 
[ncama cataeory. Cm. 4 repraienti tha ptrcantaia or tha total ambff of bask rant rKlplants {n Intomt cafellory. 
Coft. S «nd ( /«p{ts«nt thi p»rc«rna|»i of basic grant recipients, by Income category, who will at^e^d publk or privafa 
pOstsKOftdary inslitutioni. 



eASIC GWMT AWARDS: FAMILY OF 4-1 CHliO m COIUGE, COST OF AITENOANCC (2,(00 . 


Fult-fundin| 
•stimatad at 
(1.300,000000 

Faranfa adjuslid gr^ incoma (BtOC) 


1 

sis 


20 pefcani 
prorata 
rtauctiofi 


M»000 $1,400 

«:ooo : : xm 

lO.OOd 570 

12,000 5 


"lis 

m 

0 


% 

0 


fosad on family <o(ilr^ut!on scSaduta In eftect for Kademtc ye^r 1974-7S, 



SnPTLlSMKNTAT. OPPORTtJNrrY GRANTS 

Mr. Fujod. No funds at all arc being requested for the supplemental 
opportunity grants. It would seem to lae that this pix>gram would be a 
lot moi"e beneficial in many respects than the basic opportunity ^thnt 
pit>gram. Hem the students could it^ceive np to $1,500 also, and every 
grant must bo matched by Ihe institution. Vn^y in the world would you 
want to terminat^i a program that has worked so well for 10 years? 
What is the matter with that all of a sudden? Why do you want to 

qtlit? 




hnndod way to all eligible students, It permits each eligible student 
to have in hand a grant that will permit him to select the institution 
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distributed by State formula j which is not aUvays a good barometer 
or a goml measure of the need in those States. 

Second^ it is subject to the intorpi^ctation, and many times the very 
compassionate interpretationj of student financial aicfofflcers, but the 
outcome of that interpretation is that a student at ojio institution may 
very well receive a grant of a ditTerent amount than a student in 
exactly the saine fmaiicial circumstances at another institution. 

We l)elieve> and we are supported in this by all the major studies 
that have recently been made of postsecoiulavy education, that the 
inost eflcctivc way to encourage access to postsecondary education is 
to provide the inoMy directly to the student, and let him seek out the 
institution of his choice. 

COI^IiBOK WORK STODY 

Mr, Flood. The Commissioner in January of this year, issued an 
evaluation i-eiwrt on the college work study program. It is quite a 
report. Apparently the progrem is achieving its primary goal of help- 
ing the students meet the cost of attending college and so on. However, 
the I'cport indicated tliat there are some pix)blcms hanging around. 
The problems concerned sex discrimination* There were conflicts of 
interest. A lot of regular employees were being displaced. What is 
being done to overcome those things that stood out nko sore thumbs 
andwefebad? — ^ _ . 

Mr. ^luiKiiKiUx I would like to ask our Deputy for Planning and 
Evaluation if he would respond to your question. 

Mr, F^vAxs. Mr» Chairman, the answer to your question is we have 
not formulated specific steps to be taken in response to that evaluation* 
We have completed the evaluation as you noted, and we have summar* 
ized and circulated its findings, and we do have in place within the 
Office of Education now a procedure whereby the findings and con- 
clusions of evaluations do result in effecting programmatic changes. 
However, that hasn't been done yet for this particular study^ 
. Mr. EiXK)i>. Where would the conflict of interest be? 

>tr. RvAXB. t can't recall that that paHicular finding was contained 
in the report. 

Mr, Flood. What about the displacement of regular employees t 
What is that? 

Mr. EvANK. That no doubt relates to the fact that in an effort to find 
employment for the particular students in question under this program 
theie may have been some instances in which some people regularly 
employed by the university felt that they were displace<l. 

if r. FfX)oD. Of all places why would there be sex discrimination In 
a package like this? This would be the last place you would expect to 
find it. 

Mr. KvAxs. Tt certainly is. Ihit I suspect, that the same pattern of 
sex discrimination in employment that we find most everywhere no 
doubt obtains to F.ome degree there also. 

Dr. Sp>:.\nMAN\ Mr» Chairman, I would like to enter for the record 
witJj permission of the Deputy Commissioner, that although that pro- 
gram is administered in my shop, I am not aware of any finding in 
the report indicating confiict of interest. 
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Mr. Fi/rni). AVo will got somothiiij^ to vou to point out the passi- 
Inlity. 

KKFKCT OK NKW iuWV OS Ol-ARANTKKD t/)ANft 

Tell lis briefly the effect of this brniulncw legislation, tlie recent 
legislation, H.l^ 12253. That amouded Hie guaranteed student loan 
progrnm. 

Mr. >rtUHHKAt>. Yes. 

Mr. Fi/K>n. You can do this for Ihe record l>ecause that will take 
some thought. We will need to know the effect of this flpecitic brand: 
new legislation on vour budget request foi* Intercast benofits. You can 
show us that. 

Mr. MuiRHKAii* Yes, we will be more than pleased to provide a 
detailed answer for the record. You should know that the overall 
impact of that change in the legislation will be to make subsidized 
loans available to a much larger group than befoii>, and to make sub- 
sidiml loans more readily available to youngsters from middle-income 
families, 

FltoD. If you aiv. going to make a budget i-equost for increased 
Ixmefits there, we want to sec that. 

Mn vMvtRHKAn. We v^ll certainly have to come before yoii, Mr. 
Chairman, for a supplemental renuest, because when w^e prepared 
our budget tliis legislation had not been enacted. Our best estimate as ' 
to. the impact of that new legislation on our $315 million request 
that we have befoiv you would be tlint we would be coming back 
for an increase of $25 million. 

Mr. Fuxm. We want to know about it. 

[The information follows:} 

K»ECT OF New Uoisunox on thk 1075 Kstimatb ix)r Subsidized, Insured, 

AND Student Loans 

The passage of U.H. 12253 Is exi»ected to result in an increased Interest anrt 
special aUownnce cost of $26.0 mUlIon over the $316.0 mUUon UabUity (tnclud- 
!«g death and dIsabUUy pnyments) estlmaled for fi?k?rtl rear 1075 under present 
law. 

The added co.it wlU cover payments for an estimated 300,000 additional new 
subsidised loans, averaging $1,400 each, which woidd not have been made Jn 
tlHcQl year 1076 tmdpr present law. It will also cover increased Interest and 
speeral allowance charges for abotit 1 mUHon subsidized loans In fiscal year 
1075 which win average $1,400 each as opposed to $1,230 under present law. 

H\(»m tOUC^nON BUDCET KHMATE, fiscal Vr A« H75-INCREASrD COSTS UNDER H.». 12?$3 





Interest 


Special 
allowance 


Death 
and 

disability 


TotU 


Eilimite under pre^enUiw 


22S.O* 


«;.o 


3.0 


M5.0 


Esllmited adtftdcost under H.R. U253 for: 

300,000 new1oir» 




4.2 




U.9 


IncreiJe \n averi|« loin 


6.0 


1.7 












S<iblotal... 






















92.9 


3.0 


341.6 
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Air. FtiOol), l*ako ft look at page :H of tlio justifications. Horo you 
show a (lc<?linc in the nunilxjr of guni'ftntced loans. You have gom 
flown from 1,088,00() to 890,OOO in fiscal year lOT 4. What is the matter 
thoro? I>oo8 tliat iMim result entirely tixiux the IJ)72 anientlments to 
the basic law, or is it jue^ simply that the bankers are getting a little 
toiigh^^r in leuilnip money tostudonts? 

>Yr, MitiRMKAD. fiiko most inoblems of this kind it consists of sevcml 
fac tors. Pmbably the factor that has influenced it the most has been 
the I'ondition of the money market. As von know, the guaranteed loan 
pro^jrank at (he prcvsent tnne ]>ays the bank 7 percent inteix^st plus a 
special allowance which^is on u sliding scale, and may go from 1 to 3 
percent. With the cost of nioncy being what it has been, and the oppor- 
tunities for banks to us<» their loan money to better advantage else- 
where it hns been difticult for the j^uaranteed loan program to get 
nu>ney for loans that were i)ayiMg at the very most 10 percent, and we 
have never really paid 10 percent. The most we have ever paid is 9,5 
percent* , 

/rhore are other factors too, and one of these was that the law, when 
it was chamrtnl last year, ie<|uitvd students from families under $15,000 
to a iinaneial means test. They did not get the subsidix^d loan 
autoinatically. h\ sonie instances thut has cansod the bankertt to sort of > 
back away from the program. Jn tmm other ijislanees it ivsulted in 
stmlents, who w*onld fornu^rly have received a snhsidiy.e<l loan without 
any <pu\s<iuiK no! receiving a ^:td)sidi/ed loan, Ix^cause they couUl not 
lU^monstrate the need. T^articularly students, for examVlo, in the 
$16,000 fannly income bracket who were attending a low-cost public 
institution. Tli^^'r tinuncial need was not gn^at enough to warrant 
tlie certification that they should gc( a .subsidized loan, so that cut 
backontheprci^rrajii. 

At the beginninir of the fiscal year it looked as though the ptogi am 
was goinjLT to he severely reduced. R looked as thouc:]i the number of 
loans might be \^ perceiit below tlu* level, but as the yen r went on, 
and as the lenders; and the instit\uions, nnd indeed the students, became 
a little niore accnstonied to that particular [uovision of the law, we iti- 
vised our v\^liniate. It apju^ars, now that tlie numlicr of new loans will 
be only lOpcnvnt fowc vthan in 107'5. 

.v.A'j lON'AT. r>na:("'i' stitdknt loaxs 

Mi\ Fr/ioi). l*hat hrin^:^ up the iUvw^i j^hident loan, neuu'mher, you 
^*av(»hirt^i to the Student l.Dan Murketiu/r Ast^ucitdioii. 
Ml . Mrnnu'Au. Ves. 

.Mr. Ft.ooi). V(»u liw uo< n^quor^tiuji: funds for tin* direrf student loan 
pro^M*ani. One of the reiiHous \on <r\\i* is this Slndrnt I>o:ni ^farketing 
Associiitloti. ()u \y^iti' lois. this is iu thi* riudi;i^t uppondiw tluie you 
find an iuflirutiuu that the activity of this nssnciHtion is ha?!ed upon 
nuDiy, many nssnuiptions, imd niiinv of th(* MKsiuuptions nro Hint the 
b\ul<zet <lnhi ccndd not l>e relied ou (o make uny ofhcial forecast. AVhat 
assurance da ymi ha\e that this outfit would hf able to operate as a 
replaccjueiil for the direct loan pro£rrnur? ft doesn't seen! to add up. 
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M\\ MiuKUKAD» There aie at least hvo I'oasons why nvo l)ftforc you 
wUhout request for any Federal capital contnb\itions under the 
Xational Direct Student liOati Program. You have undei^scored one of 
tlioin, and that is that we hone^ thiwiph the Student TiOan Marketing 
Association, 8a11y >rae I think is the colloquial name for it, that moncT 
will be more readily available for the guaranteed loan int)grani, Thff5 
expectation is reinforced by the recently passed legislation which ex* 
tends the subsidy to a nuich lai'ger group of students than before. 

Another reason for not coming before you for new Federal contri* 
hutions» is that the revolving funds foi- NaHonal Direct Student Loans, 
have gi-own to the |)oint thai repayments amoujit to about $165 million 
per year. The ajuounts repaid are available for new loans. We exi)ect 
that amounts made available by such repayments will increase to as 
nuich as $200 million a year. 

Our rensons for coming Ix^fore you without a new Federal capital 
contribution request are that we tliiuk the guaranteed loan pi^gram 
can closer part of the gap, and that the $165 million in the revolving 
fmul can close the rest of the gap and, third, we believe that the 
moneys that we could have icquested from you for Federal capital 
contnhulions can be used to nuu'li l)etler advantage in the basic grant 
program. Thus wv luuv i)ut our major emphasis (m the basic grant 
piogram, and we are asking, as you know, foi* $1.;^ Inllion. Tf you add 
uji otii: re4]uest for basic gintUs. :uul our request for collesje work 
studv, the total far exceeds any re((ucsf s that w have ever made to you 
for t^lie college-based programs. 

STrUKNT rOAN UKKAl ITS 

Mr. Mn'MKi.. Would you yield a mouuMit, Mi*. Cluunnau? Is there 
any sipiificnnf dillVrenre in the defaull rate of thi' diieot student loan 
|)ru)rrani mnipared with the guavantOL^d loiin pro/^'nun ? 

Mr. MrrmiKAh. Then^ are differeuoes in tlie wfiy in Nvhidi it h com- 
pufkiK \\\\ Micln'!. As wo haw already reptntctl to yon n?\d will ti']>nrt 
to you again wlu^ii \^^* ripp^ar l^eforc you cm ihv *^\\t\r:\nU'i'{\ lou^ pro- 
gram, we Jiro dv(*;nl fully {TMirorned about (lu^ r;\\<^ of (!^»1':im]{ ]u t!)o 
•jUtivanhvil loari pio'jrnm. Wo j>re erjnally ronrern'Ml ;i^i>i:t ili; ; of 
dofauh Mr ih^l'iMpiinu y in the N'utional Divert Shch^M T.o:tn l^ronjMin. 
TIh' nurHb»>: oi" .stmioiits ttefitnlt in<r or being (Jelininicnt i?t NHSL fol- 
Imu's jHj'tlN miirh tho sauK* |>at^ern us: .students jj^ ij,^. irtiaiaTit^ loan 
lU'Oifia'^i ^Vo soino ililli* ulty <*onii>:n irj;i tl;o two. !to\vrv» r. Ilo<^l^^^o 
Hi r^io :i»?a3 anfri'd Imhh pi-ojitan: ilu ir r(»nuv> Sj^N ilh- fini*' vv-h, ;; i 
shidonl ?s oif^ri in iinod -raialin^ ci Iw is in dofisiilt. i.^ ih-^ -1 itr 

Tl'r lnv> s:^^ - i!-:n aftor a lo:ni is delirvn^el^t li'H^ duy.- n ii: fault 
Jirid tjio I MiMor I an snijnni a rlruni to iIh- I-'odci a! ( t<v^ < r;Hn"hf f^'r roinv 
htii i'-eii^rnt of tlio ontstandiufi l»a]ance. 

Th. r-.*;s no s^ioli pr<»vi.s!(in in tlie XDSL. Dh* i'olh';:ri' li^is the continu- 
ing responsibility to roltoi't Ihi' UKiuey. so that v.e don't liave hy law 
a noint in ti?ne wlieji we can say ^aider the XDSf. ^'Xow this studotit 
is in ilofanll.*' Hnt, largely in response to the qtiostionS', Mr. rhairtnan, 
that your eonnnittee has raised, we have now embarked on a study to 
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sc^i Avhothcr or not wo could apply tho samo way of computing clolin- 
cpuMioy and dofatiU in XDSL as wo do in the guaranteed loan program, 
using a ISO day cutoff period. We expect to have that study conipU^ted 
within the next niontli, Oui- expeelation, M\\ ^fichel^ is that wo will 
find that thi^ default rate in tlie XOSIi is at lea^sl as higii and probably 
hi/?her than the iruaranteed loan ]>rogram, and that shouldn t be snr- 
inminfj:, l*eeause colleges are not expected to be as good as bankers in 
colleoting loans. 

Dr. OrriNA. Mr. >!icho1. if wo take for just a moment the gnar- 
anteed student loan program and look at the tvjx'S of institiUions 
that are lending money under that program, that is, th^ banking insti- 
tutions vemis schools as lemlci's, we find that ,^hools as lenders oxperi- 
once a higher default rate than banks as lenders. That is part of the 
phenonjenon ^fr, Mnirhead is talking al>out. 

STATl) SXrOKNT C.VCKXTIVK OilANTS 

Mr. FMX>i>. Wc^ gave you $20 million in 10Y4 for the State scholar- 
ship meentivc grants. TIow arc you coordinating that program with 
all of these other State aid proj^ms? 

ifrMt'iRURAo. We are moving to coordinate it and one of the im- 
portant thmgs the Associate Commissioner for Student Assistance is 
domg IS heading up a task force in the Office of Educatiort tvhose 
purpose IS to coordinate not only the Federal program but alsb the 
State programs in student assistance and so that in time we can haVe a 
more orderly fleliverv system. If it meets with your pleasure, Mr, 
C hairman^ I would like to have our Associate Commissioner tell us 
tvmit that. 

Mr, Fux)a I would like to know why you are proj)osing to termi* 
nate the program? Is it because of limited, funds, yon haven't got 
enough moneys f>^' i^st simply because it is ineffective? 

T)r» Phiu,ii»sj. 1 don't think one would nrgtic it is ineffective* I think 
the whole concept is a very important one. The |>oint hei'e is that the 
.States are already workirig at the level of $100 million a year. 

Mr, Frx)OD. You arc pi oposing to terms nat e it ? 

Dr; lPinUiTp«, Yes. It is a necessary acknowledgement of tlio limited 
resources available to us. We feel we arc responsible^ for staying 
within the outer limits of n^sources avadable. We have come before 
you with a set of nronosals that I'elate to full funding of the basic 
grant program, and when yon do that, yon have to take account of the 
total i^sources availAble. Von can't liave it l>oth ways, so to si)eak. 

Mr. FuK^i), That is what I was goin^^ to say. 

Dr. Piiiri>n>s. WIvnt I would uke to suggest, sir^ is that w^e areti-j'- 
ing to coordinate our student aid effoHs with the States so that they 
can tie together Ixisic gmnt and State scholai-ships and other grant 
pm^'rams for the l)enefit of the individual student and provide early 
notitication to the educational institutions. We ai-c developing a sys- 
teui to synclu'oniite Federal and Stale effoi-ts, hut our priority is neces- 
Farily njion the basic grant program, and that just does not allow 
enough room in total resotnrea available to recommend additional 
snpi^oi-t for other pi-ograms. 
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COKS0LlDATI0>f OP IHTO PROGRAMS 

Mi\ Flood. This is consolidation again. The budget proposes to 
eonsohdato tipward bound, talent search, and special services for tlie 
disHdvautnged. Again does tho basic la^v autliorizc you to make con- 
i^olidations of those nrograms ? Where is the law ? • 

Mr, MriRMjuD. The basic law dotvj not authorlf5c us to make con* 
soHdations of tliose pmgranis, but we are coniinfi: before vou to say 
tha,t a moto orderly ^vay u{ having y6\\ look at this paiifcular pro- 
panal would be to look at the missions of these tlirec piwvanis, talent 
search, upward bound and special services, as parts of a closely related 
total eflfoTl to assist disadvantaged students. 

Mr. Fix)on. Tf the programs are cojisolidated how in the world are 
you going, to l>e able to show us that the programs are achieving ahv 
results? ^ ^ ^ 

Mr. MuiRHBAiK We will continue to show you how the progrfims 
(vrc achievnig results. We also have before vou, as you undoubtedly 
noted, My. Cinurnian, a proposal for establishing div a demonstration 
basis educational opportunity centers which were authorized by the 
higher education amendments of 1972. These centers will provide in ? 
combnied Jovm the same kinds of services as are provided separately 
by the other special services progitims. Mr; iSpearman can perhaps 
claboi-ate on that. 

Mr. Fix>on. G AO knocked your brains out on that thing, that whoje 
setup, Ihey c^me up with a whole hat full of weaknesses in that 
upwaid-bonnd program. They said it was ineffective in reaching its 
goah that you ovci^tated bix)adly the retention rates, tliat there was 
aljsolutely little or no followup data. That is just to name a f6w of 
tho first tliousiUKl problems they found. Do you agree with GAO? 
If so. what are you doing al)out all the problems they found there, 
and that was something. , 

Dr. Sw^ARAtAx. Mr. Chairman, let me address the fii^st issue, ftnd 
say thai I don t believe wo are proposing a legislative change to con- 
solidate these progratns. Wo ai^ seeking from the Appropriations 
Committee a consolidated budget appropriation for the programs* 
m onler to more flexibly respond to the nei^ds for th(^ services provided 
by these pi-ograms. Tn order to get a more equitable response nation^ 
wide to the programs with the limited amount of funds that arc 
available we am simply asking for i>crmis$ion to consolidate the 
funds in order to make , 

Mr. VuMyo, If you consolidate them how are vou going to toll what 
vesultsyou get anyplace? 

Dn Smv^MAx. Acttially 1 think the Deputy Commissioner is t-e- 

>r"^^%^^^ consolidation of fundhig rather than prograpls. 

Mr. lux)oD. The term consolidation is mine. You asked fdr anlhdH- 
zation to consolidate the programs. I want to know, if yon consolid'Atc 
the programs, how in tho world when the consolidation is eftectivej 
can you distinguish in any way that the programs arc effective T I 
don t follow that. Alt* they achieving any it^sultsl Do you place 
that alongside of the way GAO knocked vour brains out with the 
whole thmg? AVliem do you want to begin ? ' 

Dr. OmxA. I think wc are failing to be clear here, Mr. Chairman, 
Wo clon-t |)roposc to consolidate the programs. We aiti asking that the 
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funds be apiM'opriatcd as i\ single ninount, Tho statute^ piovidcs a 
ainglo authorisation for all three programs and so wc aro asking that 
the funds Iw appropriated \mdor one account. We will run three sep» 
arate programs \vhich we Mievx* can nnituallv ivinforce each other* 

Mr, Evans. Could I add to that if 1 may,' Mr. Chairman ? I think 
you arc concerned about isohxting the efFectiveness of these three sepa- 
rate programs. But please keep in mind that the three separate pro- 
^Trams do have objectives which are similar and complementary and 
jt is^thflt condition which has led to the proposal for consolidatinc 
the funds. ^ 

OAO KEPORT 0*V UPWARD BOUND 

Jtr. Flood. Here is what yon ought to do. That GAO report put egg 
all o\er your face. For the record take that, and I don't want another 
hvo volume GAO report, but take the ones that hurt the woi^t, the 
ones that stand out^ and there are several of them, and then reply 
to the best of your ability to what GAO said, You ti;y and explain it 
Wo haven't got time this afternoon to take this GAO report itenVby 

tTlit* information follows:] . 

Hi^poxds TO OAO Hevoht on IJpWAub Bound 

The OAQ study of the upward bound program mak^ a number of ro<^m- 
meftddtlobs ^hlch \vnrbHug about Improved program administration at all 
lo vols. While the Office of KducaHon believes that a Kreot many of its projects 
are superior by far to the 15 examtncd by the GAO re^wrt, it neverthcleija ajtrtes 
that OAO's recommendations make good sense, ^Yo view reconiDiendatlons No, 1, 
2 and 4 as those which require Immedtato attention. These are : 

RECOMMENDATION NO, I 

Kstabltsb clear, measurable objectives for the upward bound program and 
lierlodlc milestones to measure the effectlvonesis of the program in accompHsblng 
tlie objectives ns renulred by llKWs Operational l>lanning System. Also, develop 
guidelines requtrtng that the proici>t» establish similar objectives. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 2 

Oevdop guidelines requiring projects to (1) perform and document compre- 
hensive neecl assespmeut on all stndent^t, luchidlng their motivation levels, (2) 
design a curriculum to meet tho needs Identlfleil, and (3) |>erlodlcally measure 
the progress made In meeting these needs. 

RfCCOMMtlN PATIO N NO. 4 

strengthen the monitoring program to Insure that all projects oii^rate in ac- 
cordance with uatlonfti intent and thnt Ihe stated obja'tlvc.i of the proj^ts are 
realistic nnd are being accomplmied v\itbln the*expelied time f rathe. 

To Implement the fbangea It^ipUed by these recomtt^endatlons Immediately U 
not Pj^^'lblc. Ifuxvevcf, wUh a 1.4'month work plan which Is now b«lng devHopcd, 
tho Office of Education Intendj* to make major cjianges In accordance with the 
GAO recommendations, Progress to date Is as follows : . ~ . 

1. A statement of national goals and objectives U in drnCt and being revised 
by the hcadunartertf program staflf. 

2. A mission statement detailing all tasks to be accomplished during a program 
year cycle Is In second drnft. From this statement, t>ersonnel neecls, planning 
of time and nUooatlon of other re.^onrces will aid In Implementlnc the recom- 
mendations. 
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3. Changes have already he^n built into the rminaK^nicut iiiformallou system to 
lu&ure tbat sUtdbnts who do not meet ecoimmlc eHgU»Hity crUerln will l)o caHetl 
to the attention of projects. 

4. Projeets ftifideil this year are required to oi^erato ou a njaungement hy ob* 
Jectlve which includes (1) uii analysts of (he target tx>iiu1ailoti, (2) a 
statement of projeet object Ives, (ii) u coinproheiislve as.^oi^sjiient «>f the needs 
of eaeh student^ (4) development of project work prt>granis b^isefl upon indivldtial 
student needs, (5) development of implenientalion plans for eaeh oWectlve, (6) 
seU'evaliiatlon of project work programs, and (t) i)erlodk' review of flscnl and 
progress reports. 

5. An the overall concept of the proKram Is being 'examined and as decisions 
concerning program changes are being made and implemented, we will })0 re- 
vising the management Information sy^^tem to Insure Ihnt data is collected to 
provide answers to the evaluation questions we must ask. 

0. New regulations for the program, now being reviewed by the OJfleo of Gen- 
eral Counsel, cotitaln many of the elements of the rec'oiuinendatlons concerning 
project monitoring and other pr(H<ram requirements. 

The success of our enu?»avor to improve this program through the Implementa* 
Hon of the OAO recommeh lations will dei)end largely u\m the availability of 
speeiallxe*! staff, tn its response to the OAO Te|>ort, Iho Office of Education has 
iy)mmtttetl Itself fo obtaining the staff required within tbe resontcctf available 
to it. 

l>KYK^.oriVO IXSTlTVrnONR 

. Fi/x)i), On this mntter of ^'strengthening developing institii- 
tionsi" here you want $120 million. That is an increase of $20 mllUon. 
MK Mt*wrKAi>. Ye5i,sii\ 

ilr, Fr/)ori. DtvHpite that yonr justitications show the number of 
grants will actually d'^cline from 279 to 233, How do you add that upt 
How do yon put that one togetlier? 

Xfr. MtiiRiiKAn. I don^t have the figures that arc before yon, Mr- 
Chairman, but our proposal, as yon kno^v, is to approach the program 
with two tlirusts. One, under wftat recall the basic development pro*^ 
gratn, in which we would provide to a larger number of developing 
institutions gitints for a special categorical purpose. 

The other thrust of the program is called advancexl institnUonal 
development. We have developed some criteria for identifying those in^ 
stitutions that api>ear to he in the l)evSt iKwition to achieve fmly devel* 
oped status and they will receive large granta over a 3- to 6-year period, 
but there will be a smaller number of them than in the bftslc develop- 
mc»nt program. 

Jfr. Fu)r>n. Why is fheit? ah increase in dolla]^ but a decrease in 
awards? 

Mr. flKRRKLU Once an institution i-eceives a grant under the fid- 
vftuced development program, it is not eligible to receive another grant 
for at least 3 to 5 years since these grants are meant to be expended 
over a 3- to 6-year i^eriod. As rpore wi^ jnftro^mstHuU^ 
from the basic to the advjinjced programr tlie nurri|^^of mnta made 
under the basic program/and under the developihginstffutioM prOf 
gram as a whole, should decrease. I^Ojvever, because of the larg^^^ 
of the grants under the advanced program, thp binding will havj^ to 
continue at the authorized level for some years to c<we. 

^Ir: Fr/)on. The advanced institutional progi'anl term worries me. 

Ifow do community colleges participate in the program j 

IlF.RnKM., The ^V'-^ribution of funds is exactly the same, 24 perr 
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cent for comnmnity colleges, and 70 percent for i-3 oar colleges and 
universities. 

Mr, FixH>!>, 1 think I know what yon are talking about and I think 
you do, That is tsood for a change* TiOt's Imvo the mord show that. 
Give us n breakdown of tlie progit^ui now^ inchidinp the community 
college and the others, with the amounts available to aid the community 
colleges in 1974^75, so they don't get kicked around on this thing. 

[The infonnation follows 0 



AMOUHTS to COMMUNIIY COLUCIS VlftSUS 4-YEAR INStlTUTION^CVtLOI'lNO INSTITUTIONS f)IOGRAM 





Cit^raittd 
appraprUUon 


24 p«rt«nl 
b Junior 
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colUsei 


7i pirpint 
to oihir 
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Bisk pfojitrint . ^ «... 


.... $52,000 000 
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MO 000 
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W»W*000 


24,000,000 


75,^2,000 




'Actual 
ipp'dpfliUaA 


AdM} 


\ A«tMl 




^s;w;o8E 


it2.4$$.ao 


$39. 1^,320 




«?,»e,ooo 




^ 174. 320 



Nctt; AmotiAts stiown for f?sc«t year 1974 an csUmaUi baeaust awart^s not y*t bm mada. Howava/, tha MuU 
fi^ulris that no tai« than 24 percent of tha fumSs muit go to 2-yaar toltagas, ^ ^ 



\Sh\ Hrrrklu Mr, Chainni\n, as you compdre the 2 years you may 
recall tliat in 1973 vou extended tho availability of funds until Decem- 
ber 30^ 1973, so if you compare dollar amounts that fact has to bo 
taken into account. ^ , 

COXSTRUCriON 

Mr. Vtjooo. You have no request for funds in here for new con- 
struction loan?; in fiscal vear 1076. There is an amount of $29 million 
in the budget for sub^i^ifeed loans made in prior years. How many 
more yeai'S is it going to tate to pay these subsidies? 

Mr, Muirhkad! The bouds that we are supportitig for this progt^am 
probably will run to about 25 years. 

Mr, I**Loon. If you want to think in retrospect, and sometimes you 
do!i*t, do you thu^k it was w iso, do you think it was economical, for the 
Federal Government— watrh this one — to tisc the stibsidis^ed loans 
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rather than tho direct grant ? That is a classic nuestion. What about 
tlmti 

Mr. MtiraiiKAt), Yes. That is always a very difficult question to 
answer. 

Mr. KijOui/, TJiat is why I asked it. 

Mr* MviRiiKAD. It depends on whether you ai*c taking the short run 
or the long run. 

Mr. FiX)On. You do t his dcj>ending. The question is an old question. 

Mr. NfiauTmAo, Yes. We, in reti^ospcet, think it was wise, because at 
tha( particular time iu thc\ dcweloiinient of our budget we could sup- 
port nioro loa))s under the subsidised loan pit)visiou than we could 
under direct grants and by so doing we wei*o then able to have more re- 
j5oui*ces available for items that seemed to us to liave a higher priority. 

It cotUd 1x5 argued, Mr, Chairman, that in the long run the payment 
of the interest that we are comi)elled to pay, all above 3 percent, may 
vast moiv money. But irl the short run it was clearly in the inlcrc.«its of 
j^erviup our priorities to concentnite our limited resources on student 
assistance. - 

MND fmAXr C0rJ,K(;K8 AND r yiVEKSirr COMMimiiVSKRVtCKS 

Mr* FrooD. You are up to your old tricks again. This budget again 
proposes to phase out the land-grant college assistance aiid the uni* 
vcr^sity community .^rviceii. Out tliey go again. There is nothing new 
about this at alh The budget hiis proposed to pha?e out these perfom- 
anoes many times. I can imagine how uniny tin\cs a casting director has 
tried to say, "Let's don't run Othello tb is year". Othello always shows 
up and it is always a smash hit. 

IIer<» you go again. Out thoy go. Do yo\i have any new evidence to 
suppoit your pronosals this time? Yon' never had any now evidence 
before. You just ousted off the old. What about it now? Out th^iv go 
agiiin.Why? 

Mr. MtJimiEAD. We arc probably in a little l)ctter postni^e in coming 
befoiv you this time. As you have pointed out to us nianv time^, Mr. 
Chairman, when we have come before yon seeking to phase out the 
land-grant college programs^ you have pointed out, 'nVhy don't you 
ask the Congress to repeal the land-grant legislation!" we have now 
picked up eiiough courage to do tbat, nvA we have made such a pro- 
posal to tlio Congress. 

Our posture before you I think is now a little more defensible than 
it hasl)een inniopast. 

^fr. Fi>i>m All you have to do is live long enough, T guess. 

Mr. 3Iunnu:Ar), The ivasons, the basic rationale remain the same, we 
feel arc that this amount of money going to this numl>er of prestigious 
insHtutions might better bo us(>d to serve higher priorities. On the 
n^atter of the commimity service program, again we are in that 
rather awk vvard position of having to say to you here is a program that 
we don't think is at as hi^h a priority as other programs, since wc 
have resources that are quite limited, and nuist meet flie needs of the 
higher priority programs, we would like to put this one aside. 
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STATK rOSTSKCONDARV COMMISSIOKfi 



Mr. Fixx)D, All right, why do you want to terminate support for 
tho State post seconds vy commissions? Tf Congress Nvere to appropriate 
funds for a program, that is a program administered by tTieso State 
connms«ions. 

Mr. XfviRUKAD* Our reason for not requesting additional funds for 
the Stato postsecondary commissions is that we are not continuing sup- 
port for, for example, the higher education facilities grant program, 
which was an important part of the workload of the State facilities 
commissions. We arc not continuing support for the community serv- 
ices program, which also has a State commission. We are not continu- 
ing support for title VI, the equii)ment pxx)gramj which also is ad- 
ministered through a State commission. 

We feel that we can carry on those services, in the phaseout ot these 
programs, without requesting funds for the State commissions. 

Mr. FrooD. For a lot of reasons you be careful. Make a record oh 
these statements. Make a record listing the programs^ which by law 
now must be administered through the State commissions^ to protect 
your flanks that way, 

[The information follows:] ^ 

KrDERAI. rROGRAMft POn POSTSKCON D A»t ROUCATION WHICH RE<5VnU3 ^JAIT. 



IlJgher Kducat Jon Act Of JOes, as Amended: 
TUle I~CommunUy Service and Continntng Education Program 
Title IV (Part A, Subpart 3— State Student Incentive Orant Program * 
Title YI, Part A— Kqulpmeiit for the Improvemelit Of Undergraduate 
Instruction 

Title Vir, Part A—Orants for Construction Of Undergraduate Academic 
racimies 

Title Xll— State Postsecondary Education Commissions— Cowpfehensive 
planning xjnder section 1203. 



Mr. Fiioon. You have no funds requested for the veterans, cost-of-* 
instruction grants. Whafc was the average grant awarded to institu- 
tions anyhow? WImt were tlie largest grants? What was the average 
grant awarded? 
Mr, lUttKtWT. It was about 17 ncrcent of the requested funds: 
Mr. Froon. Whnt wove the snmllest.and the largest grants awarded 
to an institution in fiscal year 1974 ? 

Mr. J^ARKtxxrr. Wo haven't obligated 1974 funds yet. The applica- 
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nrrERANS COST OF-lNSTHrCTlON 




Mr. Ff.<w»n. 'V\n\ suuillcst and the biggest for 197:^ then. 
>fr. I^AKoxxn. We will provide that for the record. 
(The infoiiniition follows:] 



VWKKANS' COST-OF^INSTRUCTION pHOOKAiC AWARDS, 107ii-74 



SnmUei<t~-I^s3 than ;5;i,000. 
Largest— $2S2,420. 
Average— $27,000. 
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Mr. Fix)OD. Also a list of the major assistance pvogiams for veterans, 
and the total dollar flnioiint available for fiscal v^ftr 1074 and fiscal 
y<*aivl976, * 

[The infonnation follows:] 



MAJOR ^f^fUM m VICTNAM VCTCRANS 











Office ol CducitJdn: 

specUl proiriffl for disi^inUi«d 

VettriM eortflUmlrwcttofl.. 

Viti rani' AdmlnltlutkM for post- Korua viterioi 
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Mr. Fix)0D. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. MtciiKCn Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 



VEtm\X8 CX)8T-OF*lX8TRUCTtOK 

tioing to that last question, you don't havo figures for Do you 
have them for 1973? 

Mr. BAWirooT. Wo will provide it for the record, Mr. Michel. 

Mr. MiciiKh. You don't have 1073 either t 

Mr. BAKKroOT. We know tliat there were 

Mr. MicjiR^. Under the veterans cost of instruction, it is $300 a stu* 
dent now, isn't it? 

Mr, Barefoot, The law authorizes $300 per veteran enrolled and an 
additional $150 if the veteran has been the recipient of a special pro- 
gi^am; but that amount presupposes full funding. Tho appropriation 
was far short of full funding. 

Mr, Michel. But you don^t have any figures ricfht at hand In 
answer to the chairman^s question with respect to 1&73 f 

Mn BARErooT. Corresponding with the maximum authorized $300 
and $160 that I mentioned, actual payments amounted to $54 and $27 
respectively. 

Sir. Michel, If you really want me to go to bat with your position 
on that, we ought to have some better answers. My natural line of 
questioning would be something like, you know, what are the variances 
between tmiversities and how many little amounts are there, frankly, 
that sori}eone would get to continue justifying it. I hope it gets the 
Siune visibility when yon supply it for the record. 

iK\Nt)-0RANT cqt.trxin aid 

The same thing with land^grant colleges. I agree with you tJiat the 
program has outlived its usefulness. Why don't we hkve in the record 
every Stat© university, what they got in this program 20 years ago, 
and how many students they had 20 years ago. You have the same 
arrant money today with budgets that have gone up 15 or 20 times. It 
hasn't meant one doggone bit relatively to that university. 
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This is the kind of thing that we can finally make sojuo points witli 
on the floor, but I ant not altogether i>oi^uaded, that we'll get any whei^. 
It will be one of tliose things where even though the amount of money 
that a university receives is very small compai-ed to its total budget, 
that a few thousand dollars may make all the differencoin tlie world to 
the individual Members who have those universities in their districts* 
I agree with your position, but we must have some good solid informa- 
tion her-c tmon which to build a case. 

[The intorniation follows:] 

. LAND-GSANT PR0QaAM8---S0H00L BVDOBTS VEB6V8 CONTaiBUTtON FttOU 

We do not h^ive data neetlwl to provide a comparison of the budgets and student 
enroUmonts of land ^riint Institutions as they were 20 yeaiij ago and as they are 
m\\\ However, we do have available a table based on 1970 data which shows 
Federal land ijrant funds as a percentage of institutional opcrfttlntj exi)enditures. 
TUei*D porcentnges would be even lower now since Institutional expenditures have 
risen kIuco 107O and the 1074 appropriation for the two land-grant programs was 
$1*2,200,000 compared with an appropriation of $14,720,000 In 1970. 1 am also pro- 
viding a table showing amounts of funds going to institutions from the land- 
i?rant progrnins In 1973 when the appropriation was $12,700,000, Comparable 
figures for1074 are not yet available. 
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8t4t# »nd 

tftatitution 



Anounts of BanXhcua^Jonei tnd Morrlli« 
H«lion fvinda going to Uod Orant 
Inatitutiofti in riical Yw 1^3 



ToUl 

AllLb«Mi Al. AM U 

Auburn U 
AXMtet U of AUsU 
Ariion&s U of At 
ArkiuiBMt U of Ar, Pint Bluff 

U of Ar, Fay«UtYlU« 
ddiforoini U of Ca 
Colorado! Co dt U 
Coimoctioutt U of Ct 
taltvarat Da St Col 

U 6f Da 

Diatrlot of Columbia i rod Cit/ col 
Vaahington Tadb Init 

Ploridat PI AAH U 
U of PI 

Oaorgiat Fort Yall«y 8t Col 

U of Oa 
Ouaat U of GuaA 
Hiavail: U of Hi 
Idaho s U of Id 

minoiai U of U 
iQdiana: l\irdua U 
lovaj la St U 
Kaiisaa: Xa St U 
Kantuckyi Xy St U 

U of Ky 
Louialanai La St U 

Souribam U & A&K Col 
Malnat U of Ka 
Maryland: U of MA 

U of Eaatam Shora 
Ka«iaehuaattas Ma last of Itch 

U of Ka 
Michigan s Mi Stata U 
MiA&aiota: U of Mi 
taaaisaippit Alcorn AM Col 

Ms St U 
Niiiourii Lincoln U 

U of Mo 



♦12,700,000 

79,015 
152,7^5 
202,786 

59,382 
158,353 
383»995 
220,35»> 
227>96l 

M,OU 

16U,0^3 
103,W8 
103,488 

95,368 
l68,2l^ 

63.^ 
178,858 
200,78J* 
207,100 
206,575 

302,lf85 
247,892 
226,051 
220,739 

33,304 
196,382 
163,750 

69,845 
209,163 
207,796 

28,374 

84,154 
168,308 
281,840 
235,088 

96,774 
123,669 

15,196 
227,936 
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Montana I Mi St U 206,^3 

K«bmkftt U of »e ^3»683 

N«va4at U of 20li,50T 

W«v Hatf^hiret U of ^^802 

Ktw Oror«eyi Rutgeri, tte $t U 266,100 

K«v Kaxieo) NH St U ^i369 

H«f York! Comall U 367,7^ 

HoHb Carolina^ HC A&t 8t U 8l»^$ 

»0 8t U 165»398 

north Dakotat HD St U ^,697 

Ohiot Ohio St U 298,«:S6 

0klah<aa! Lan««ton U l^j36o 

OWLa St U 201,a^ 

Qi^oat Or St U ^9»^85 

FtnnaylvaiUat Pa St U 308>7$5 

Puarto idcos U of PR 225,009 

Rhoda XalaMt U of RI ^''^^ 

South CaroUnat Clemion \S Ul|$Vi 

6C St Col 

South IMotat SD St U 206|lM» 

Taimaaaaat T« St U k?,,126 

U of Tn i93»W6 

Texaa; Prairia Yiav AM Col 7$i6l2 

tKAWU 227,^3$ 

Utahi Ut St U 209,768^ 

Yamonti U of Yt 20U,101 

Ylrgln lalandci Col of the Yl 200,576 

Yirglrtiaj va Ply Inat l6li9W 



Ya St col 80,?$5 
Wait Yirginiat WY U 



Vaahingtont Va St U 231, 



WlBConsint U Of Wl - 2i>0,l39 

Wyoming: U of 203,065 



KSt cow AVWLABLE 
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F.XTENT OF FEUERAt STDDBNT AID 

Mr, MiciiEr.. JM me go back to our discussion about BOG's. You 
say thai BOG's, guarflnteod loans and work study together, will assist 
lui cstiutfttcd 2.5 jnilHon students in 10T5 and iOYfl. Arc wo talking 
about students or ai*o we talking about number of awards? 
-- Mr. MiTiRHEAD. When I used the figure 2.5. million students,, of _ 
course I was rt'fcrring to numbers of students who might be assisted 
thiSough the combinatio)\ of basic grant, guaranteed loan and college 
Avork study. 

Mr. MiOHKt. Of all students in school today in higher education ? 

Mr. MtnaiiKAD. In postsecondary education, that is right Our 
comparable figiiro for basic grant, Mr. Michel^ of coni-so is 1.6 million. 

Mr. MtcuEU In other words, 2.5 uiillion st\idents is the totftl num W 
of those receiving some Federal kind of assistance — award, grant, or 
loan. Is it still mughly 8 million students in higher educMion? 

Mr, MptanF^D, Tne total number of students in higher education in 
about 8.5 nuUion. If we include the students in all the institutions 
that aii5 eligible, in the postsecondary institutions, We are talking 
about a total population of 10.6 to 11 million students 

Mr. MichrIa Do we a.'^nmo all those other tndents then arc pulling 
their own weight through school? 

Mr. MumiiKAD. No. vve are saying that the basic grant program, in 
combination with a guaranteed loan and college work stuay will help 
2,6 million, but in order for us to reach the goal of equal education 
opportunity, there will have to continue to be the same or additional 
support front the States and from private sources and from the funds 
of the institutions themselves. 

Mr, MiciiRfv. How many more would that include who are getting 
some form of scholai'ship assistance, State assistance or somethmg ex- 
clusive of the aid that comes from the Federal Government! I gue^s 
what 1 am saying; is you have 10.5 million people attending $on\t 
l>ostsccondary institution of learning, and somebody must be Paying 
tlioir own freight, like my four kids. Ifow many others arc there that 
don't get one dime of some kind or assist ance to go to school ? " 

Mr. MttiKiiKAp, Thei*e are a very significant mmiber thai do not get 
assistance from the sources that I have mentioned^ but they do get 
assistance from their parents, as your children do, apd they do get 
ai^sislance from their own self-help, but the 2.6 nuUmn students tuat 
I mentioned mav very well be getting support from many oth<jr^ 
so)irces besides the Federal (Jovernmentt particularly if they aro 
going to an institution that is high cost, and >vhere the Federal 
Government support will not close the gap between xvhat the family 
can provide and what the cost of education is. 

STATK STUDKXT IKCFNTtVR ORANl^S 

^fr. MiciikL. The cK^ivman touched on this subject of your statement 
hei*e, contintied and expanded assistance and self-help opportunities 
that you say avo essential for ns to rely upon as welK but isn't that at 
variance with the budjjet decision not to fund the State incentive 
grant in fiscal 1075? Don't %Ye in fact double o\ir Federal money 
through that program? Ts that one ctn rently \\\ operation? 
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r*'\{^'*i?!^"^"*^^'^' 'V^^ prograni is in the process of beinff established, 
t will bo xu operation ni t)ie upcoming college veaf. 1 think it )s 

SVu^T r'^"^'* ^V'^''^ ^f^' Michelfthat we had a xoty 

u niouU decision Nvhen svc diew np this hudj/et. We looked at the 
Nnto solioJai^hi|,i incentive pix)giani, and it Imd much muft for it. 

relationship, hut it also frenci ales additional capital thronsh iho 
matching provision, ami is certainly targeted on the cmial education 
opi>ortUnit.v ol)jective that we are talking al)Out. Jt xvas a V(i v dose 
decision on our part, wlieu we drew up tins budget, which is a proposal 
to yon. Our decision Jmally was that with the resources available, we 
would go for full finiding of tlio basic grant program, but I don^t 
want you to interpret that \}\ any way as meaning that we donH think 
a great ileal of the htate student incentive grant program. It reallv is a 
very worthwhile program. i p. j <% 



Nl^Vl^ER OF ROO AWARDS 



Mr. MiCHFX. Ifow do we arrive at that 1.6 million students who 
^^ouhl l)e taking advantage of WQQ'n this coming vear? 

Mr» MntmrRvn Wc Iiave l>cen working very diligently to try to 
make proiections as to what the enrollment pattern would be in the 
institutions cf :)GCtcccondary education in 1075-76, and from what 
partuular family income levels students would ^ome, and how thev 
woidd m distrib\ited amouff institutions of varying cost and varying 
pur|joses. The model that we have worked on indicates to us that about 
1 .6 nulhon students, would Ixi recipients of grants. 

Mr. Michel. Ami that would averagi* out at about what? 

Dr. PinLMPs.$805. 

Mr. MiciiKu $805 per student compared to this yearns what? 

Dr. Priirxirs. For the current academic year, funded by the 1973 
apj)mpriation, the average is $200. When' we were preparing this 
budget, we expected the 1974-75 average to be about $476. More recent 
estimates are that the average may be substantially higher. 

Mr. MicHFx. If we didn't extend eligibility for BOGS to all 4 years, 
but I'e^trict it to 3, since we have gone the route of 1^ 2, all in the in- 
terest of compromise^ how would that then atfect the program? 

Mr. Mt'imuuD. It would affect the program this way. It you decided 
that you >%uuld take the l^OGS program and move it from the 2-year 
level to the ;Vyear level, if you also decided that the time had come 
to provide the nuiximuni grants under the basic grant program of 
$1400 and (he lui rage grants of about $800, or full fundings we would 
then need to import to you that in order to support that leVcl, it would 
lequirc al)out $1 billion, and that by extending it to the third year at 
the full funding level, rather than reaching 1.6 million students we 
\vonld probably reach about 1,350,000 students. 

Dr. (>ri-iNrA/Thc $1.3 billion we are asking, Mr. Michel, would be too 
much money, biTanse it would provide the maximum amount for every 
eligible pei'son for all 4 years, so if we reduce that to 3 years, the $1,3 
billion wo\ild not be ivquired to provide the maximum amount eligible 
under the law for nil of tlie 3 years that you mention. 



Mr. Micnr.u How mucfi of it would it i*cquirc ? 
Dr. OrriKA. Our estimate is $1 billion. 

Mr, MrciiKu And you say if we just limit eligibility to 3 years then 
ihm would bo about 1,350,000 siuclcnts? 
Mr. MuiRitKAu. Tliat is our judgment, 

ACCKPTANCK OF BOO VROORAM - 

Mr, MiOHKii, I don't object to yo\ir moving immediately from 2 to 4 
yctxv^^ or to coveriui^ all 4 vcai*s of eligibilitv in your budget proposal, , 
because 1 support the whole concept of B0(5, 1 guess all I need to havo 
for assurance, to really attempt to press that pointy as against this 
area of compromise that 1 could conceive developed, is that you are 
really now actually su re with the limited time BOGS have been able to ? 
operate that it is by all means exactly if Jiot more than what you had 
hoped it would be^ and that by alt means we are able to move for all 4 
years of eligibility aiul we don^t need to be testing along any more. It 
IS a dam good program, it is here to stay^ and you have the fullest 
confidence in it» 

Mr. ^IvmiiKAi). We arc convinced, Mr, Michel, that the concept of 
the basic grant program is a very sound one indeed. 

Mr, MtciiEi.. It is generally accepted otit in the university commu- 
nity and by the students ? 

Mr. MuiRHKAn, In response to the questions from the chaifman, I 
have pointed out we h<ive gained a good deal from our experience this 
year, and that as wo move to Implement the program in im upcoming 
year, we are finding a much better response in the field to the program.^ 
We aje finding that the studenta understand it b^stterj and maybe the 
thing to report to you is that totlay, on April 22, wo already have 
160,(K)0 applications in hand for the school year comingup. To put 
that into context^ we have to report to you that we didn^t nave a single 
application in hand last July 1. 

lurrROAcrivE boo awards 

Mr. MicuEn. Are you making retroactive awards for the current 
year in BOG? 

Mr. Muirhkao. We are making retroactive aNvards for the current 
year in basic grant. We cxtcndeu the application deadline date» Mr/ \ 
; Michel, to April 1, and any applications that are then in process will 
bo retroactive to the beginning of the academic year for those students 
who have been eligible for the whole year. We have tried as best we 
could to reach all the eligible students. 

To answer vour question directly, we are convinced that the most 
effective way to open up access to postsecondary education is to pro* 
vide grants to students and to provide them in ati eveidianded way so 
- - that they can move to the institution of their choice. , ' \ 

Interestingly enough almost all of the studies that I have ^ead on ^ > 
postsecondary education including the Carnegie study, CJil) study, 
the most it^cent report of the Commission on Financing Postsecondary 
Education, come to the same conclusion that the best way to increase 
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access to i)ostscconclavy education is to provide grants directly to 
students. 

OlTARANTEfin SlXTDRNT LOANS 

Mr, MicuKL. The President last week signed into law ILR* 12283 
dealing with ^e^ fiwdi ipr cl^jtn^tftry ^r .^ 

niklary education with a piiaranteed skdent loan program, under this 
law, students from families with adjusted incomes of less than $15,000 
are antomfttically eligible for interest subsidy nayments and assured 
loans up to $2,000 a year, and the existing requirement for needs test 
has been eliminated. 

1 would likft to ask;v'ou fii-st liow you view this particular develop- 
ment and second, how tt w ould affect this program t 

Mi\ MtimiiKAD. Our reaction is really quite mixed. First of all, as I 
Imported to the Chairman, wo arc poing to have to ask for mote money 
for the payment of interest 8ul)sldies. I indicated that we are probably 
going to have to ask for a supplemental of $26 million. 

We continue to Mieve, Mr, Michel, that the most effective way to 
use the limited resources of tlie Federal Government is to provide 
crrants to low-income students, and to make loans generally available 
to all who need tliem, but not to have an intemt subsidy with the loans. 

Wo lielieve that loans are a very important part of opening up edu- 
cational opportunity, and that for many income classes what they need 
is a long-term loan at a reasonable rate of interest with a Federal 
guarantee, and that the subsidy reall/isn't all that imi>ortant. ^Vhat 
they need to do is stretch out the cost'of higher education rather than 
paying for it out of current income. 

Our real thrust here, if we had our druthers, Mr. Michel, would be 
to have a full funding of the basic grant program, loan programs 
generally available to students so that they could have more choices 
about the institutions they might go to, and loans available to those 
who cannot obtain a basic grant program because they can't meet the 
financial means test, ami for low-income students treat the interest 
l)ayment on the guaranteed loan program as part of the cost of educa- 
tion in calculating the amount of basic grant entitlement. 

If you are asking for the scenario that we would like to see unfold, 
that is it. 

rxrrr.r.Mn.vTAii opportunttt grant 

Mr. MicHErv. I>o we have any record of those who have been given 
just a simplo supplementary grant and liave subsequently just dropped 
out of scliooli 

Mr. 5finRi!E.M> T don't know if we have any information of that 
kind. 

Mr. MiciiBu Aiv, there any figures at all or would it be so insignifl- * 
cant that that would be the reason wc don't know anything about it, 
or is it a significant amount? I hear in some are^s, and I am not alto- ^ 
gether sure from my infoi niation whether that would be a matter of 
concern or not ? If so, it would show a little bit bad judgment in award- 
inj/ of it in the fii^t place, but I am just, wondering how extensive that 
is? 

Mr. Mlirukad. T don't know the answer to your question, Mr, 
Michel. 
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Mr, MicuKL. Hjks anybody ino^uiml into it at all? In the middle- 
incoiuo strata, I used tu keep getting those lettei^s. "I am not poor 
enough to get helped but 1 ani not rich." We aro talking about the 
ordhmry hardwoiK'ng individual who k junt a shade above getting 
a grant) and he hns n real tough go gettiiig his kids through college 
---and the ndghbor juRt a shado under or some. such, thing geta^^a. toe 
ride. I am not going to be loo critital of those free riclesJf they 
are being a warded judiciously and none of theui are just taking a shot 
and then blowing it afterwards, because there are too many deserving 
kids to be dealing out those types of grants. Hasn't my question' ever 
been raised ? 

Dr; SpK.\iafAX. Our best estijontes on the jvteiition figures for sup- 
pleuiental grant is about 60 to t)5 percent. I enter that cautiously^ but 
We can try to substantiate this figure at about 65 i)ercont. 

Mr* Mtchkl. I wish you wotdd, because 1 i-ecognize that there is 
a bigo^er into of nttrition and a wasliout after the 1st year than after 
the 2d, atuK of roui-se, it diminishes as you go on thvoucrh. but it also 
causes me to want, in turn, to bear down on those initialTy Ve8|)onsible 
for making the awanls to take an extraordinary close look. It would 
seem to me the record of performance wotdd bo one who are right in 
the first place and would end up following his pit«cribcd course at 
least through nndeigraduatc or, if in junior college, 2 yeai^, rather 
. than falling by the M-ayside. It harms not only the program itself, 
but those, who were just a shade away from getting an assist missed 
U and then altogether lost out becausi^ their parents weren't able 
to breach the gap. 

[The infonnation follows:] 

RtoNTTON* nATES iX>B SUPPLEMENTAL KduCATIONAL OrPORtUKITY QUANTS ProORAM 

Hecipiknts 

The expected retenllou rates for nupptemental educational opportunity? gratita 
progrnm recipients ft re projected from tlie actual data currently available con - 
cenJlll^^ retinllon rates for tho foruier educational opportunity grants progratu, 
Howver, sUghtly different factors affect the retention rates In the two programs, 
iho most Jmi)ortant Is that the former educattooal opiK)rtunfty grants program 
* leglj^latlon clearly ln<Ucate<l that each studenVs grant should be continued for the 
n\ftxlmuin iieriod of 4 academic years, provided that the student remained eligible, 
whUo the ,supMDnicntal educational opiwrtunity grants program legislation does 
not si^eclfically require this. Finally, the SEOO program provides for a triaxl- 
inim i^eriod of .student ellgibinty of up to 6 academic years under certain dream- 
.stances^ whUe the maximtmi period of stuilent eUgthiUty for the KOO program 
was 4 academic years. 

The projected retention rates for the supplemental educational opportunltr 
grants program are as foUows: 

Initial year to first year continuing ^ ^^^^^^$6 

First year eontinuing to second year continuing I^II I I II 60 

Second year continuing to third year continuing 50 

1*hlrd year continuing to fourth year continuing 10 

The.fo rates represent an crerall rate for retention of 8 KOO recipients at all 
tyi)ea of i^artlclpatlng instiUitlonjr-unlversltles, 4-year, 2-year, 1-year, and 6 
iiiontfw programs of study. TlieTcfore, part of the attrition from each year of 
award to the next reflects the fact that many courses of study are less than 4 
ncailemlc years in duration. 

The f^niQll percentage of retention from 3d year to 4lh year continuing 
awards -I.e.. the 4th and nth year of receipt of an 8E00 award— results from 
the fan that a relaMvely axmU jvercentage of recipients are expected to remain 
In au ellglMo cour.st^ of Mudy for 5 academic years. 

O 
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Dr. OiY/N.\. The pro^jjrani we wctv Just discussing, the guarnntoccl 
student Joan progrnni, does just cxActly wlmt vou are suirgestine, It 
docs create a veiT definite notch effect. It assuTnes that a child is needy 
because his faniilv has an incotno below $16,000 per voar, whih a chUcl 
froin a fainjly whiclnnakes $15,001 is not needy, f he fii-^t student in 
-E^"^ ""^^^ wiicreas UiQ 0^^ yery. 

Tu demonstrate his ncx'd. 

Mr. JIuiRnF.\D. Tt scenes to nie also, Mr. Michel, \vc are vmderscorinir 
Jhe essential fairness of tlie basic grant program by your line of ques- 
vionmg, iKcanso the bftsi(> gruni program deals with all students even* 
handedly. \ on give a very good example of a family that would not bo 
eligible, and the neighbor next door, with perhaps $1,000 less income 
nngJit ^x* digible. That would not be the case in basic grants, because 
not only do we have a uniforn) way of determining the amount they 
^ o** »s graduated according to their income. 

Mr. SnmvKK. That isn't evenlmndodly then, is it? 

Mv. Mviniinvn. It Is evenhanded in the sonsc that it is tied to the 
ruiriil^V toiilribution. Tims, if thei-e were two families living side by 
side, one earnnig $12,000 per year whose child was not eligible for a 
hflsic grant, and one earning $11,500 per year whose child was found 
eligible for a basic grant, the hitter student Avould only be receiving 
the minimum basic grant available. The basic grant program I think 
deals rather etrcctively with this notch pffwt. It graduates it according 
to t lie tinancial need of the student. 

OITAKANTKEO SITDKNT LOAXS 

Mr. Mtcuki.. I think you responded, in answevifig the chairman's 
question, that tliose real high inteivst rates today are obviously not 
helpinfr the student guaranteed loan program, and is decidedW an 
infiibiting factor. Do you have any specific figures that would help us 
which you might supply for the record that would paint a little picture 
tor us thei'e one way or another ? 

Mr, ^fi'iaiiKAD. We would Ix^ very pleased to provide you for the 
record. Mr. Michel, the whole history of the guaranteed loan program, 
jmrticularly during the past year, iuid our l)est judgment as to what 
the impact of tlie money situation was, and the impact of the means 
test. ' 

[The information follows:] 

KrrKCT oy Hron Isri-jiESf Hates or Subsidized Insukkd Sti;dent Loans 

\Ve nrc? providing nurrntlve statement entitled '*T!ie Guaranteed Student Ijoetn 
rroKram- fllsterlcftl nackprronnd" wblch ontUnea the history of the guaranteed 
studfiit Joaa program and two i^ag^F of statistical data which contain historical 
nnd current data nn program nctlvity. With rtspeet to the recent decline In pro- 
volmno» partlcuUirl.v dorlng ihe Inst yenr, we would 5i^flte thflt high Interest 
rAtt-s genprally* lianldUy probleni^ of lenders with large studont lonn portfolios, 
niifl the administrative prohlms en used hy the rhang^ tn the Fed^rQl ifilerei&r 
benetus oiigibllity provisions ns n^^nlrefl under the Kdncation AmendmentiJ of 
1072 have nil ronfri bated In some degree to n lesser volume during the past 
year. We do not have the data tr> Identify the specific Impact of enrh of these 
factors. 
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THK Guaranteed student Loan Program-- 
Historical Background 

Historical Background of Program 



HISTORICAL HACKGROUKD OF PROGRAM 



A» i^i^l-tqJLnftctwent ot the Hlgb^r E4uCAti^n Acc of 1965 

?rlor to the enactment of Federal legtilatlon creating the Cuaraateed 
Student Uan Prograa in 1965, aeventeen States had altti:^r type studanc 
loaJ> pfograiia, Moat of th«»e prograiaa vera adalnltterti by StAte ageticiaa^ 
aoBia by privata hon->t6flt agantles» ofm iponsored or aftllUttd vlth 
State bankers associations. Loans vc^re usually made by cotanercial banks 
to students attending collegea and voiveraltiaa. Only on« or tvo approvad 
loana for vocatloaal atudenta. AH Mlntatned a reserve fund (vhUh for«ad 
the baaia for their guarantee of lenders against losses visually $1 in 
reserve for each $10 In loans guaranteed » although tha ratloa ranged ia 
high as 33-1). The reserve funds vete obtained by State approprlatioaa or 
contrlbuiiona, The first auch program started in Xassachuattta la 1957* 

In addltloni United Student Atd Funds, Inc», (USAF) a pxi^AU non-ptollt 
agency administered a nstlenwlde prograa (bagun ia 1960) vKareby coUagas 
dapotlteti reaervas la order 'thst their studeata could obtain loana* This 
prograia vas largely effectiva 1ft States whers there vaa no seaU agentx. 
Itk addition, a few corporations and Statea provided USAIT vlth reserve fuada 

Wiaeonsin, Texas, South Dakota and Florida also provided loans directly t6 
students (as opposed to being uade by banks), for the mo6t part using Stats 
appropriations. Wlaconsin^s prograni began in 1933. 

the concept of guaranteed student loans admlaletered by theie aRsncles 
foriaed the basis for federal legislation, vhlch the Coagress bagaa ^ 
considering seriously la 1964. The original draft would have suthoriied 
a nationvlde program of Federal loan Insurance* However, aa a rasuU of 
strong prsssurs ttoa. existing guarantee agencies and the American Bankera 
Association, later drafts recogniaed the role of the State and private 
guarantee agendas, but provided for the program of Federal loan Insurance 
on a standby basis, in case the States did not provide such progtaaa. 

Historical Background of Prograjt-Enablloi Legislatloa and 
Subsequent A.'nendaents ■ 

With the passage of the Higher Educatioa Act of 1965 and the Katioaal 
Vocational Student Loan Insurance Act of 1965, the Federal Govarament became 
actively Involved in encourSglag private lenders to make educational loans. 
The Higher Education Act authorlied the Cuaranteed Student Loan Progcaja for 
students la higher educatioa, and the Kationsl VoCstioaal Student Uan 
rasurance Act authorlted the program for students vo^tional educatioii^ 
These tvo programs verc combined In 1965 into the one Guaranteed Student 
toan Program ve know today. 
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Sine* ii% inception tha prograa has been •mende<J ei$ht tlffitt: 

1« ^.L. 89*698» the Internattortal Education Act of 1966, expanded achool 
allgiblUty to include foreign schools on the list of schools whose American 
atudf<\ts could get guaranteed loans* 

2. ?«L« d9«752, The Higher Education Aaendtnents of 1966i expanded the authority 

li&t jtheJ^Uttlct Qf ColuabU Student Lota Pcogcea. - . 

3* P.l* The Econoalc Opportunity Areendttents of 1966, specified defer* - 

aente for Peace Corps volunteers. 

4. P.L. 90-A60» (un^noned) , raised the interest rate fcon 6 to 7ti Implenented 
the Ad&itiUttatlve Cost Allowance , created reinsurance authority, and specified 
that the Fund would be used to support the reinsurance agreements, 

5. P^L* 90*575, The Higher Education Amendmenca of 1968» nerged the Higher 
Education loen prograa and the Vocations! Education Loan Program Into the one 
Guaranteed Student Loan Prograa. 

6. P«L. 91-95« The Etaargency Insured Student Loan Act of 1969, created the 
special altovance of up to 3% pet- annua on all loans aade on or after 
August 1, 1969. This special allowance was to be adjusted end peid quarterly 
to lenders in addition to the IX Interest paid on. tha loans* 

7. P.L. 9^*^18, The Education Amendments of l97i^, instituted needs analysis, 
increased loan ibaxlauas, insured interettt (Sn addition to the previous 
provisions of Insurance of principal), governed school eligibility for Federal 
prograos, and created the Student Loan Xarketing Association, a secondary 
sarket for guaranteed loans* 

8. P.L. 92-^91, a Congressional Joint Resolution, suspended Inplcaentetlon 
of eectein sections of P.L. 93-318 until March 1, 1973. 

C« ^dralnistratton of Prograta by Guarantee A&encles and the Office of 
E ducation (past and present) 

After enactnent of Federal legislation In 196$, each state vas urged to 
Impleoient a prograta of guaranteed loans, federal advances ("seed noney") 
vere appropriated to help assist or begin such a prograa. These 
advances vere actually non^lnterest bearlnv loans. Where a State agency 
existed, the seed ooney vas advanced to t\ ^tate agency. Where no Stete 
agency vas euthprized, the Office of Educ^.'.on contracted with Cnited 
Student Aid Funds (USAF) to adolnlster the prograa in that Stete. By the * 
suauer of 1966, the prograa vas operational in each State. It vas 
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«4«inlittted by Statt (or prlviU) a?i«ncles In thirty-four St«U8. In 
•lxt«6n StAUs, the DUtrlct of ColoRbla ana I^^^rto HUo, th* pre«rnit v«» 
adulntstered by V$Kf und*r cofttract wtth Offtce of Wucatlon. TVelva of 
tha tblrty-fotir St^te ag^incie* tontracted with VSAV to a<i»inlfttar tha proAtaa 
lor tha Statt, • 

Vhlla aoBa of tba.SUU appr«prUt«i *<3<JUUn*LnH5jPfy tojutthar atjan^than 
lhair reaarva funds (and thus increasa their guarantee capacUyri oieny dlJ 
not. Whart the loan guarantee capability of thaaa States (for tha oost 
part, vhr^ra USAF ad»lnlsteied the program) vas exhausted, the progrta 
ceased to operate. Usually as a result of a re^ueat to the Coouaiaaloner 6i 
Education, the program of Federal ioin Insurance uaa Ijtpleaented la these 
$tate5 In order to enable etudenea to receive loans. The fUat State Where 
this occurred vas in Korth DaVota In August of 1967 . The sane situation ^ 
occurred U a number of other States during late 1967. 

In an effort to further encourage State programs, the Congress authorised 
90-460, August 3» 1968) Federal reinsurance of loans guaranteed by 
Stitc or private agencies, Vhile Aost of the State agencies agreed to 
such relt^sarance, USAF did not. As a result, virtually all of the $tate» 
fcvmerly adidnistored by United Studeat Aid FunJ are new operating under 
the Federal program. Sote other States did not appropriate State funds or. 
sii&ply chose to elect the federal pro^raTi, which vas of no cost to the 
State* either for reserve fund or administrative pgrpo&ea» 

Today, about half of the cojntry operates under the Federal program. The 
other half continues to be advtnlstcrcd by State or private agencies, 
prlaarily those that had Ttate progtaas prior to eriSCtaiant of the Higher 
Education Act of 196$. 
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Mi\ MtTiRHKAD, As I tried to explain^ when the year started out it 
looked ns though the program was going to have a very dramatic 
Umulowri, but as the yonr woiv on more loans \veix» maclo. T'lie outcome 
IS that the loan level for this year will be loss than last year but not 
nearly as much le^ as we had first projected, 

8UrP/j:MKKTAri OPrOimTNITY fJR.\NT 

MiCHKu Is EOG not matching? 
Mn MviKiiEAi). Yes. 

Mr. MrciiKr., Whore does tliat come from in the main I 
Mr, MuiuiiKAt). Tt comes f rou) a variety of soiu'ccs. It can come from 
other Federal programs, such as collegc^vork-study, it can also come 
front the institute's own student financial aid reso\ircc as part of the 
matching. 

Mr. ^HCHKt. Have you got any percentages ? 
Dr. OiTiNA. It is a dollar-for-dolhvr mafcli. 

WOBK-STUDY PROORAM 

Mr. MicuKu In the work-study program j the Federal money pro- 
vides what, 80 percent ? 

Mr. MriRiiKAD. Federal money provides 80 percent of the wages, the 
institution provides 20 i)ercent. The Commissioner of Education can 
under special circumstances waive the 20 percent matching if it turns 
out to be a Imrdship for the institution. In addition to paying 80 per- 
cent of gross salary cost, Federal funds include an allowance for the 
institution's administrative 0Xi>enses. This amounts to 3 percent of 
the (fvoss salary cost. 

Mr. MiciiKL. With a $20 million redaction in this program and re- 
ducing tlie number of student participants from 660,000 to 520.000, 
some 40,000 reduction, the 20 percent of student wages that come from 
other sources, what hapi^ens there? 

Mr. MuiKHKAi). That would mean if we loi>k upon $250 million as 
80 percent and we woidd add on tlie 20 percent from the institution, 
that would give the total level of money available for college work- 
study. Thus the amount, of money available for college work-study 
Avould $20 million less than was appropriated last year but the total 
nmount available would be $24 million less than last year becfluse it 
would include also the 20 percent institutional money* 

Mr. MrciiKh. 1 guess the outside money that wonld^make up that 20 
percent would probably just be lost as far as higher education is con- 
cerned, wouldn t it? • 

Mr. MinniiKAD. You might interpret it that way. We interpret it by 
saying that we would gain a good deal more by our proposal for full 
funding of the basic grants program. This too was effective in our 
final decision to come to you witli n $1.3 billion request. I think then 
it IS just a matter of trading off. We felt that the $20 million reduction 
in college woik-shidy wouhl get more students into schools if it were 
provided as pa i t of the $1.3 billion for basic grants. 
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WiVKr-OPINQ IXSTITVTIONS 

Mr. MiciiKt. In the area of ilevoloping institutions, can you tell me 
a little bit moi'e si)ecifically wlicro the aaditional $20 million is going 
to go? 

Mn AtuiKiiKAD. I would Ix^ very pleased to do that, Mr. Michel, We 
arc privileged this afternoon because the director of that program is 
with us, Dr. Player, and she, of course, has l)een spearheading tne pro* 
gram for several years now ami has aljk> been responsible tor giving 
it this new tlirust of advance institutional developn\ent. Perhaps Dr. 
Player would like to tell us how the $20 million would bo used. 

Dr. Pmykr. Behind the concept, Mr. Michel, of the developing in* 
stitutional program is the idea that after a certahi nmriber of years 
wlien an' institution has been supported under the basic program that 
it gains sufficient strength and has developed such a capoDlllty that 
it can manage larger sums of money witli a view toward moving put : : 
of the program to a more secui-o stage. So the idea is that, given the ^ ^ ' 
fact (hat institutions will get larger grants, they can then therefore 
addi*ess themselves to the total institutional mission of the college, to 
rceKamino that and restructiUT* it> with a view toward updathig whW 
thcyr are doing in terms of offerings for the students, moving the stu- > 
dents into new career opportunities. ; ^ 

Mr. Michel. Who is it that i^ally makes the judgment as to whether 
or not they are doing a good job ? Is that done in your shop or is that a 
group of distinguished educatoi*s or some one burcaucrati How does 
that get done? Is there any favoritism shown, or "I like this school or 
I like that school. I graduated there and am a good old alumnus and 
would like to help the home town universitv?" How do we do this? 

Dr. Playf.r. Tn the first place I should say we have established 
criteria which we Inivo published in the rep^ilatioils which give the 
institutions some idea of what it takes to qualify as a developing insti- 
tution. And the.so criteria are in terms of quantitative factors and also 
qualitative factors. 

Mr, MiciiEL. How many currently do we say are developing insti- 
tutions, Dr. Player? 

Dr. Plavkk. Currently we think theiv ai-e about 800 developing^ i 
institutions. We have assisted some 520 institutions so far with a 
total exi>enditure of $262 million. 

Mr. MiciiKU I)o you see a light down at the end of the tunnel 
here, or how long do wc do this? Is it kind of like revexiue sharing — 
are wo going to l)e locked in for an interminable number of years once 
they got the taste of that easy Federal money? Is this a continuing 
thing we art? going to get badgered with up heiT ? 

Dr. Pi4.\YKR. No, it is our belief that tliis program is succeedinp^ in 
helping institutioifs to stand on their own fecti This belief is bemg 
borne out by om* experience in the advanced institutional development 
program. We have only been in the advanced program now for 1 year, 
Bnt in fiscal year lf>73 we sfivf already that ail except one ojF the 
institutions tlmt had been helped from 5 to 8 years under the basic 
<leveloping institutions program qualified inimediately with very 
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high ranking for adviinml i)n>/iran>. Wo sec in this soincwliat 
of x\ i-cflectiou of tho fnof it ^vo^ld tnkc^ son^o 10 to 15 years for an 
instUutio]\ to niovo thictjch ihe basic progrunt into the acWancod 
program and^ finally^ ont ot the program. 

FORKTON LAXl^UAOK AND ARJ^V fiTC'DIKS 

Mr. MiciiKTi. 1 hayo ono final aroa hero, Dr. Muirhcatl. tn the foreign 
language area studies, tliis request you have liere is liow much less 
fhau what wo Iwe cnrmitly In the program this year? 

Mr. MiTiRiTVi.VT). Wc arc asking this year for $10 million which is 
$2.7 million than last year. We arc asking for the $10 million in 
hvo categories, as you knoNv, Mr. Michel, one for the support of the 
languago area centei's program under title VI and the other under the 
Fulbright-IIays Act. Onr request continues the level of the Fulbright* 
IFays Act the same as last year, and our reduction is in the title VI 
lequest. 

Mr. MiciiKr., What effect is that going to liave for those institutions 
involved in the title VI part? 

Mr. ISftiiRHKAD. Mr. Michel, if you will permit me, I would like to 
ask the Director of our program, Dr. Leestmn, who is here and whom 
T am sure can answer tliat question more f ttlly than I can. 

Dr, Lkiustma. As you know, we f"nd four different categories of 
aclivities under the title VI appropriations- centers, programs, fel- 
lowships, and mearch. 

The impact of the t;cduction is roughly as follows: For centers^ there 
is little significant difference* We are maintaining the same number 
of centei*s— iV)— at less than a 10 percent reduction in the average level 
of support. 

Most of the reduction romes in number of programs and in number 
of fellowships. 

. The rei^earoh budget drops off from about $850,000 down to $500,000. 
So it is the programs and the fellowships that arc absorbing the bulk of 
fhe reduction. 

Mr. MicnKL. You are aware, of course, of the concern in the area 
studies community over the fociising of support I guess on a few what 
could be called suporcenters or really high-powered centers. Isn't it a 
fact that these supercenters rely on Ferleral funding to a much greater 
degree than many of the smaller centers ? 

Dr. Lkkstma. 1 don't think you could really say tliat as an overall 
generalization. . 

Mr. MrcHKL. You couldn't? f 

Dr.l^r.FOTMA. No. 

Mr. MiciiEf.. Is it an erroneous assumption on my part in making 
that k ind of a statement ? 

Dr. LKt:i*TMA. No, sir. I think some of the information you may have 
f)een given by some of the centers that did not si:cx:ecd in appearing 
on the list of .^0 might have given rise to s»ich a possible interpretation. 

Mr. Miciit;!,. Is the excellence of a center directly relatdd to its size? 

Dr. Lkkstma. Perhaps to some extent, but I would really approach 
the issue somewhat differently. 1 " 

III the opening tip of the center' category to a complete nationwide 
competition for tlie first time in 15 yeai^s, size per se was not a single or 
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nil cletci'intnitig nntcrioiK IVc vcrv cJUcfuUy worked out with the aca- 
ilemic conuncimr V a rather extensive set of criteria to deflno a compve* 
hcnsive conta i^t excellence, which is what we were after. By compre- 
hensive we meant such things as range of disciplines offered as well 
as depth of course work in difTcvent disciolincs. Wo wcm concerned 
with the spi^cnd of lan^unges for that world area and the number of 
beginning and intennediate and advanced courses available in the dif- 
feix*nt languages. We meant such things as faculty qualification, li- 
brary resources, and so on— a broad range of consideiiiticns funda- 
mental to the concept of a comprehensive center of excellence in teach* 
ing, it'soarch, and service. 

Depending upon what you mean bv sisw, whether it would Ixj 
enrollment of students oi' perhaps totaf budget, et cetera, there may 
1)0 a con-elation. But simpfv out of my head I could identify various 
centei*s that would be small in terms of number of stitdents enrolled 
which would be very higli caliber indeed, and there would be dther 
oentei's that would have large student enrollments that would be of 
equally high caliben 

Mr.'MiciiKrv. Mr. Chairman^that'sallllmve, . 

Mr. Fi*ot>i), Mr. Obey. 

Mr. Obby. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of time I just have a very 
few questions T would like to ask. 

SPKCIAL SRUVICEK TOR VCTERANS 

First of all, Dr. Sliiirhead, it is my utidei'standing on the veterans 
cost of instruction program^ in your justification on page 78 rou 
refer to s{)ecial services provided tor veterans. I am frankly not ver^ 
familiar with what that means. Could you enlighten me a little b^t 
as to what kind of s(>ecial services you ai^e talking about! 

Dr. PmtLips. I thuik tho special services really revolve around 
getting back into the mainstream of education and career planning 
and a varietv of counseling services that are particularly and specific- 
ally tailored to the special .neetls of veterans returning to civilian 
society. 

I tnii\k the n\ain point about our budget request or lack thereof is 
that these i-ecruitment activities and the completion of the special 
services have pretty well taken place now. The veterans are in very 
large measure now enrolled in postsecondary education, and it ap- 
pears this in a time when they can take advantage of not only the 
vetei-an's benefits but also student assistance benefits, and that these 
are the programs on which we would like to put our heaviest em- 
phasis rather than on a continuation of institutionally provided spe- 
cial services. 

M\\ Obf.y. I can understand about the formula and who it rewards 
and who it doesn't^ but I would just wonder if your desire to eliminate 
the recruitment emphasis might be lustifled in light of circumstances, 
whether or not it might be unjustified to discontinue some of those 
si)ecial services you are talking about. • 

Dr. PjttLUPs. Hone fully— and there is some evidence to support 
this— a number of these special services that have been established, 
ran be intofrrated with other actiA'ities that are already supi)orted by 
the institutions, wo do not believe it is justifiable to extend indefinitely 
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tho Federal .support of oncoing services which institutions shouH be 
providing iu any ct^^ for their students that have been rccruitxid. 

We Hunk that a good measure of the job has been accomi^llshed and 
that thorct a capacity now for services to veterans to bo integrated, 
if you will, at tho institutional level with service to all students with > ^ 
a variety of special needs, and that \ve can reach them and recruit, if 
yo\i want to use that word, throtiglj tho vehicle of the sort of open- 
ended availability of basic grants. 

Mr. OnKY. I went to school right after tho Korean War and it seems 
to mo there was just a tremendous dichotomy between tho need of the 
average undergraduate such as myself at that time and the needs of 
veterans^ and I just wondered whether or not it is in the best interest 
of the veterans fo rely to thnt degree on tho ability of the institution to 
fold in their counseling progranis, for instance of veterans, with the 
average undergraduate who is in a quite different situation in many 
ways. 

Sir. ^hTiRHK.u>. Mr. Obey, I would just like to point out thnt under 
the special services for the dis>xdvantaged program, we are asking you 
to support, w}iere there are a significant number of veterans on the 
*;ampus, that pmgraiu can be directed toward providing tho counsel- 
ing service that is very nujch needed by the veterans. 

Mr. Oiu:v. What if you take the kind of institution which is awarded 
according to the formula and they have Imd vei^y few^ veterans in the 
past so you don't hrf\e that kind of critical mass and don't have that 
kind of oxpcricnco! 

Mr. MuiRifKAH. Our intention is, Mr. Obey, in evaluating proi>osal8 
for suppoi t under the special services for tHe disadvantaged program 
to give very serious consideration, and perhaps special consideration, 
to those proposals that were serving veterans. 

VIKTXAM VKRSUS KOREAX \T»TF.RAKS 

Mr, Obey. I know there are other factors that enter in there auite 
substantially but what percentage of Vietnam veterans go on to college 
as opposed to Korean War veterans? , 

Mt. MiTiRHEAD. I think I would have to provide that for the record 
because the figures on that have changed quite a good deal over the 
past several years, 

Mr, Obkv. Tt is substantially lower though isn't it? 

Mr. MtiiRiiKAD. It is substantially lower. And at one time it was so 
much lower it was a matter of great'imtional concern. 

Mr. Obkv. My point is under those circumstances, since it is substan- 
tially lower, how can it be said that the recruitment effort is largely 
l)ehindyoul 

'Mr. MuiR>iKAD. I didn't finish my answer. T would say a few years 
ago it was Rubstant ially or markedly lower, so much so it was a national 
concern, but the situation has now improved, 'Whether or not it has 
improved enough is a matter of judgn^ent. 
[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Obky. Thero is still a very hrgo gap, as T recall, between our 
porfonnanco on it this time and in the his^ ^var. 

What factors do you think account for the great disparity between 
the Vietnam war and the Korean war other than the adequacy of Ql 
bill benefits for instaucct 

Mr. MoinuKAD. One of the factors that had considerable impact 
ui>on the college going plans of returning Vietnam veterans was the 
fact that only those people who were not in college were i^cruited or 
drafted for the Vietnam war, and so it is likely that the percentage 
of returning Vietnam veterans who would want to or have an interest 
in pui^uing postsecondary education was possibly lower than-^-~ 

Mr, Obky. I was hoping you would say that because that is what you 
suid last year and thai brings mo to my next question. 

Mv, MmmiKAD. Sure* 

VErKKANS PKOGRABfS 

Mr. Obky* Assuming that is the case and assuming you had many 
more blacks in the war tliis time veri?us World War 11, would it not 
be possible because thev have now been avound the world, they have 
gotten a little bit of a ditfeivnt kind of education than they would get 
in a university but nevertheless thev become much moi'e exp<»ed to 
opportunities around the world, woufdn^t tliere be a greater possibility 
of recruiting blacks for college under this kind of a program than 
there would be \inder upward bound or some of the other programs 
you sujjgested we consolidate ? 

Mr. AfuiRriK'AD. We believe, and I am very glad that vou brought 
mo up to heel on my answer for last year — we believe that with the 
pionosal that we have before you now*, with a Very dramatic increase 
ni the amount of money for basic grant, that we will be. able to reach 
an increasing Tunnber of disadvantaged, including blacks^ 

Mr, Obky. 1 am not comparing it with the BOG^s program but com- 
paring it >riih tho money wc put in otlicr programs like talent $earch 
and upward bomid. 

Mr. ifinRirEAo. You aie quite right in pressing me on that point, but 
my case for tiot coining before you in support of the veterans' instruc- 
tional program is dej>endent, or rests upon, the two tlmists I anx tty- 
ingtomake. 

One is that wo will have full funding for basic grants and that we 
will l)c able to reach many of those students* many of those returning 
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veterans who would not have been willuig to go on to college but now 

can get a basio granti and that wo are 

Mr, Obky. liow many of them do you Ihmk know they can get a 
basic grant? 

Dr* SniARMAN. Ml'. Ohcv, in 1972 the Congress was khid enough to 
make an appropriation of $5 inlUion for the imi>lenientation of several 
upward bound-talent search type programs aimed at assisting vet- 
erans. Out of the $5 million appropiinted wo funded 67 programs> and 
we concentrated our cffoijs iu those arens in which the largi'^t propor- 
tion of veterans of low-income status and those who had not had the 
benont of postsecondsuy cd\tcntvon prior to the draft and participa- 
tion in the armed services would be nblo to participate, Tlmt program 
has continued to operate for 3 consecutivo years and has— T want to 
put the exact figures in the record— aided approximately 120,000 
people. 

In addition, wo have asked the people in the funding of the pro- 
grams to consider those institutions thut are resi)ondiug with the 
heaviest concentration of veterans. It is a part of our operational 
systems objective to be responsive to those institutions that are serving 
heavy concentration of vetetans. So there is sornc duplication of ef* 
fqrt in terms of a kind of longitudinal program such as upward 
bound talent search tlirough the special services program that exists in 
postsccondary institutions. 

Obky. The reason I brhig this up is because in most cases it 
frankly drives me nuts to see colleges and univo sities recr\nting kids 
because I would many times prefer a lot of them Ix^ in a good technical 
school rather than going into college. In the case of veterans, given the 
disparity between Korea and Vietnam, I do not feel comfortable in 
granting that the recruitment job is largely behind us. 

liCt me turn to a couple other questions. 

NDEA TITLE VI 

You or someone indicated for NDRA title VI that because you are 
a little over $2 million lower thati last year's appropriation, the items 
that are suffering are the number of programs and number of scholar- 
ships. How many fewer scholarships ? 

Dr. Lkkstma. Approximately 235. 

Mr. Obkv. How many fewer programs? 

Dr. liKESTMA. The numbers are smaller but they are cut roughly in 
lialf, a little more than half. 
Mr» OnKY. Could you provide for the record whpt tUost %Tould be? 
Dr. Leestma. We will be glad to, yes. 
[The information follow*s :] 
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NUMeeR OF NOEA f(UOWSHIP$ AND fKO^RAMS 
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Ufld«igraduat#pro£r»ms: 

NamMfoN#*pfo|rim3 a .* 

NumUrftfc^nnflulngpfoififfii j? *9 

ToUlnurt^ber... r-' v ; 

^ , • * i9 

N*;mNf el projrims,... * . 

. rttfmb^rof cflntinjifti proirim* ^ 'i. '.!*.*.*.'!"! yi I 

^ , T&UlPumlxr. — ; ^- 

NumUrof f«llo*jhip$ 

-::..vi:i~ 

h/y/'i^"^'^'- ^ ^ lUulemaiKl flm language here, lir. Muir- 
w ? '.tV •^Ifffn'C'iil )o„ say "Continuing oxpai.sion of relations 
pwl?iftln/' I'^Jeml support 'for this cfttegoHcal 

I ftppiwiate^tliat the ndiniiiistration lias come as far na it has in 
lu«r ^Fl T'""'"''' f still qupstion, in light of your a(lmi$sion 
lc»L^ il \V «n oA^pansion of illations Avith other countries, masV 
cApcaiilly (he Soyiot (inioii and the People's Republic of ChlnaV<vhy 
If M-e are espandnig iflations with Other countries should We hftVe 
a contraction in teniis of munb<?r of pi'ogran)s and number of fellofr- 
ships available in the programs ? 

■ ifr. MoiRiiKAD. The language that you refer to ij» mv openhrcr stato- 
meut, of coiii-so. must !» put against the backgtoimd of the laniriwee^ 
that nas m my sfatemont last year. Aiul last vear wo Avcre renuesting 
no funds for these projrrnms. So this year we were trying to get some 
support on the basis of the fact we had become a little wiser in the 
coui-sc of a year and am now coming up with a requefit for funds. I 
was ijot intending to indicate in that statement that wc were comjng 
up with an expansion of the program over the level in which it was 
npropriateil. It was on cx|)aiision over the level of the program we 
bad advocated last year. 

X-I'WARt) HOi;Xl) AND TALKNT SKAKCII 

^ Mr. Oukv. [ have three moi-e qnestions. You indicated on upward 
boiiiKl, talont search, ntid the like you wanted xis to consolidate the 
appropriated items, that you would not bo consolidating tho> pro- 
grams. My question is .simply why' ami how will that consoHdatioji 
of the appropnations prevent the overlapping which someone eW 
referred to earlier ? 
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Mh MuiRmuD. As I tried to ro^^pond to tho question bcforOt wo are 
not seeking to convsolidatc tho nrogiams por se. Tliov will continue to 
pursue the mission for which tnoy wore authorized, Ibut we are before 
you witli a budget proposal that would consolidate the funds. I am 
not at all sure whetliov or not tluit is ros]>on5^ivc to your question, 

Mr, Obbv. After your initial response to the chairman's auestion 
someone back tliere referred to the efforts to prevent overlapping 
which this wouUl facilitate. 1 didn't quitu niidei^tand liow it woula 
facilitate tho reduction in overlapping. 

Dr. Skkarmak. 1 think the key factor^ in the case of the three pro- 
grams of special services for the disadvantaged programs is that tnere 
IS a common underlying mission i]) all three programs. A consolidated 
appropriation would permit us to allocate funds among the three pro- 
grams in accordance with the need as determined after the review of 
proix)sals from the institutions. For instance, if requests for talent 
search funds should 1^ proportionately greater than we now antici- 
pate, while requests for upward lionnd funds run proportionately less 
than our current estimates, we would like to bo able to redistribute 
furuls iKitween the two programs. This kind of flexibility is not pos- 
sible if each program has a separate appropriation, Howoveri even 
with a single appropriation, as is authorized by statute, the individual 
programs wonkt not lose their identity and we would continue to re- 
port to the Congress on the accomplishments and expenditure of funds 
for each inividual program. 

Mn Obky. T understand that. Someone said this would help end 
the overlapping and I didn't understand how it would limit the 



*.NS. T said that. Mr. Obey. You have a program like the 
talent search progran), Avhich has the mission or responsibility of 
seeking out talented youngsters who are disadvantaged, to urge them 
and give them some kind of help to go on to postsecondary education. 
As it har)i)ens there is a very similar aim in the npward'bound pro- 
gram to do the same thing. Once the children from those two somewhat 
sinnlar programs find themselves in an institution of postsecondary 
education they need some assistance or some aid and some further help. 
The point simply is that if these three related efforts can be managed 
and carried out under a common administration, and common set of 
priorities, it is likely to be a bettor integrated effort than if they are 
three compaiinientalij^ed programs going their se])arate ways, and on 
occasion bumping into eac h other or doing re^lundant or overlapping 
things. That does not mean, as has been said hero by two or three 
people, tliat the central missions of seeking out a selection process to 
find these disadvantaged kids, to give them some stimulation to go to 
postsecondarv education and to give them some assistance once they 
^ret there, wil! he lost sight of. These basic missions will ho preserverl, 
but presumably in a more organized way, if they are made into a com^ 
mon program, 

Mr, Orky. I thought you said they wouldn't be made in a common . 
program. 

Mr. KvAXR. The programmatic objectives are not going to be al- 
tered in any way but they are going to be subject to presumably im- 
pi-oved coordiimtion. 
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BASIC OPTOHTUNIIT OBAKTS 

Mr. OiJEv. Let me just ask one other question about BOGS. Dr. 
Muirhend, you indicated earlier, again in response to the chairman a 
question, tnat you thought what Congress had in rhind on BOGS 
was to knock out KOG and tlie other programs as soon as BOGS could 
be relied upon to carry the load, Tliat kind of reminds me of my legis- 
lative days back in Wisconsin. On one occasion we passed an educa- 
tional bifl nnd had a hell of a time arguing with the State Popart- 
nient of Administ ration about Nvhat ought to be in that bill, So^ wo 
amended their bill, passed it, and 3 weeks aftef it was passed, 
thev were busy interpreting our legislative intent and trying to gel 
the* original bill which they had lost on the floor by their interpre- 
tation of the new law. Do;you really think that Congre§s would be in 
any way receptive to eliminating tftose old programs and putting all 
the money in JiOGSf Do you really think that is what their intent 
was when they earmarked tbc money for the old programsl 

Mr/MviRiiKAU. You may recall, 5Ir. Obey, I pfleted as my iudg- 
ment that they had ii^cluded the continued support fot iHe college- 
based, pitjgrains as an assurance tl^at wo woufd cohtitCue to haveji 
viable student aid package, and tKat they wet^ wajtitig, and 
rather compassionate way, to see whether or not this jjoncept pf a 
basic grant program would accomplish aU of the thinj|^ t^^^ were 
claimed for Jt, ' ^ ^ ; ^ 

t think that the Congress will, of course, be reviewing that/ As 
you know, Mr. Obey, the act comes to an end in fiscal \m^f X think 
then that the authorizing committees will take a look and a Very 
criticaMook, at how the basic grant program is indeed operfttiiigt ana 
may very well come forwfird with some changes in it. Perhap$ one 
of the cnanges in it will be that now that we are assured that the 
basic grant program will indeed reach out to all eligible^udent^, 
and provide them with a fomidation upon which they cari build their 
postsecondary education costs, then we have np further need for these 
college-baserf programs. 

Mn Omr. When you say now that we are assured, is my recollec- 
tion correct on thisi We f^ve you last April 12, $122 million. 

Mi% MvriiHEAD. That is right, 
^ Mr, Obey. 1 remember ^jfrs. Green at the time saying that you would 
never bo able to spend it. Evidently she was right. How much did you 
say you will have left? 

Mn McmnKAD, Our be^t estimate at this time is about $46 million, 

Mr. Obkv. How would you like to take that case to the floor and say 
based upon that great record of success we are ready to rely oh this for 
funding for higher education and, fellows, follow us. ^ ^ 

Mr. MiTiRiiEAD. I would feel taking that case to the floor* and only 
that information to the floor, would indeed make it most difficult for 
you to support what we are asking you to support. But I guess what 
I am asking is, that in making that case, we take into consideration all 
of the extenuating circumstances that caused our inability to spend 
the $122 million. I would also hope that you would take a look at what 
we HVv proposing to do and tli^ progress we are making^in spending the 
$476 millio)! (hat you approi)riatod in fiscal 1974. 1 think we can pro- 
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vide yon jvith rvulonco nnA information frliat wotiW show that th(^ (id* 
mmi^trativc problems with which the^ program was beset ]ast year arc, 
J n very lar^ro inoastirc, on thoir way being resolved. 

Mr. Obrv. Just one last qnesHon/AVhen we did give you that monfty 
last your, the ohainnan on the floor indicated (hat it was this commit- 
imderstanding that if that money was not fully utilized under 
tirl . ^ program, that it wo\dd bo utilized under thei KOO program. 
>\hat is the reawm why it hasn*t been? Ma\'he there is something 1 
dont understand nhowt this. AMiy oro von back sngcestinff that it be 
dumped into next year's budget rather than following the intent of 
the committee? 

Xfr. Ml iRiiKAD, Our response to tliat would l)e that the RKOO pro- 
gram wotdd not l)e an appropriate veht^^le for us to \1tili7.c those funds, 
because the SEOG nrogram is forward funded iust as the basic grant 
program is for\Wrd funded^ and if wo were to tind soute way in which 
we could utilize (he $45 million to supplement the grants of SKOG 
holders during the college year, wc would have the same difficnities 
and if 1 may say so, the same rather ineffectivo use of Federal funds 
as if we were to try to supplement the basic grants program. 

Mr. OnRY. what you are saying is it just wasn't practical. 

ifr. MviHiiF-VD. I am saying it has turned oul to l>e impractical 

Mr. OnKv. Thnt is alK Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Shriver. 

Mr. SitmvER. Thank you, Mr. Chairmnn. 

OITAUAXTEED STTDEN'T LOANS 

Mr. Muirhead, you say this budget request for student assistance 
will aid about 2.5 million students, more than ever. As members of 
this subcommittee, we get many contacts from students and groups 
regarding tliis. What I am hearing is that this isn't going to be ade- 
quate, primarily- because of the <liflicultv in getting the banking com- 
nuinity to participate in the guaranteed loan program, which you are 
relying lieavily upon. 

Mr. MtTiRiiEAD. Yes. 

Mr. SuRtvtR. Maybe it is just in my part of the country where the 
trouble is. 

Mr. MtTinHnvD. ]J?o, Mr. Shriver, you arc not tlw sole custodian of 
that problem. IVe have that problem in all parts of the country, but I 
think it has to be put into context. We and many other people have 
criticized the banking community for their alleged failure to support 
the guaranteed loan program, but when you look at the record of the 
guaranteed loan program it really has been quite phenomenal, the way 
in which bankers have supported this program. We have now a pro- 
gram that started, for all practical pur}>oses, in iy6&-6T, and it has 
now reached a level of $7 billion provided by banks, 

ifr. SHRtMi:R. Why don't we put into the record a table or some sum- 
mary to help us prove svhat you are saying. 

Mr* MuiRTiJE.\D. Yes, T certainly will be glad to do that and Mr, 
Shriver, I thihk I should bo responsive to your question and say that 
you arc quite right in pointing out that there are islands, there are 
places where the program is not being supported as it should be, and 
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vre are hopeful that we can find ways to improve it in those areas. But 
oi\ tlie whole it seems to mo that the American public should be really 
very grateful to the Anicrican bj^>iklng community for the way they : 
have supported this program over the yefirs, 
[The information folTowsj] 

TaUe Shoxcinff Bankinff Support for the Ouarmieed ^iudeni Loon Prografn 

We are providing a summary table whlcb nhows the distribution ol( loans by 
tf PC of leDdtng In^itution tor (he cumylatlre perl<^ aince the program'a Ihcep- 
Hon In 1066 thro^igh 1071 D^flnUtve data are not available for the paat yeah . 
While ail banks' share of total vpt^tne wi|6 U«8e|^ In 6f^\ year 1972, which 
the i^eak lending year In the programi the absolute number and dollar amount 
remained about the same as In prior years, or approximately 850,000 to 900,000 
loans. 

As we have already pointed out, tl|e participation of banks atid all commercial 
lenders has been affected over the past year because' of high interest rates and the 
adnanlstrative problems broug:ht about with the introduction of nee4a analysis 
into th? program. , 

Even with these problems, >ve feel confident that the banking community is 
committed to and win continue to participate In the guaranteed student loan 
program. We would estimate that banks hare made approximately |5 billion of 
the 17 billion loans made to date. 

The recent cbangeA In the law affecting Federal Interest beneflts eligibility 
to become eitective on June 2 should certainly contilibute to our efforts to simplify 
the litoc^ares which hare contributed to the decline over the pnat year« 
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CVARANTEEt) S'lUDEHt LOA*^ PROGRAM 

For FlRCai Year 1^72. All Pilot Fiscal Years and Cumulative Sln« Inc«|^tlon 

* Figures tn Percentage* 

Fiscal Year All Prior CuouUttv* 

Undlftg Institution 1972 Fiscal Years Since Toe eplioct - 

Number Aioount Nuisber Awount Kutaber Aaoutit 

. National Banks 34. 1 33^7- 43 q 5 ^^^^ 40.3 

State Bflnks(rDlC) 23.1 28.4 2J.6 30.5 29. ^ 30.O 

State Banks(Ku:.rjIC) 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 

Mutual Savings Bat\ka 8.$- 9.7 8.7 10.0 8.7 9.9 

^^AU Bi,nVe.__,__ 70.9 71.9 flQj ftT5~~2flJL ' : 

Fe<feral Saving* 4 Loan* 6.6 6.0 4.0 4,$ 4,4 . 4.$ 

State Savings & toao 3.7 4.2 2.3 2.7 2 7 3 1 

ZIaU^'^ vT''^ "^"^ ' ' ^ foT "O" """ ^ 7 I • ' ' J ^gjT 

Federal Credit Uoloas 2.0 2,2 t,8 2,1 19 2 1 

state Credit Untoos 1.6 K6 1.0 1.1 \ ,} ]2 

!IIlML?i:f'i.^C£5g?s 3.P g.8 aTT ^^,o _ " ' ' 

Insurance Conipanles' 0.3 0.4 0.1 0.1 0.1 0 2 ' 

Acad^atc Institutions 1.8 1.5 0.5 0.4 0.8 0 7 

Direct Stetc 1.8 0.6 7.2 3.2 5.9 2.5 

Any Ot^^cr Classification 1.7 1.1 1 .4 0.7 1,4 

Vocational Edccatlon 10.6 10.5 1.3 1.7 3.6 4 2 
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Mr. Snm^m There is ft question too of other needs for their money. 
Mr. MtJiRHHAi). Yes, 

Mr. Sumvm I can understand why there would be those islands, 
those pockets. You might also provide figures on what States are doing 
over this same period of time we aixj talkmg about. 
* [The information follows i] 

PABTtCXPATIOW IN OUARANTUD SltJOtNT LOAN TaOOKAU DaTA BY STATES 

We are provldtng a series of tables which show loan volume for Individual 
i^tates under the State agency and federally Insured programs during the recent 
period under the Education Amendments of 1972 which became effective on 
March 1, 1&T3, and for the same period during fiscal year 1972» the last full year 
during which the prior law was In effect. 
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Mr. MuiRiiKAD. When we niaHn the claim, as I did in my testimony, 
Mr. Shrivcr, that would hope to support 2,5 million studenta, 
were m«kin^ it on tho basis that svo avo\iUI ijnhvovc our oi>etation of 
tlic guaranteed loan progranii that wo would Hnd some Avay to be 
rcsnonsivc to the problems that banks have with the paperwork, that 
Sally Mao would be in oj^eration so that banks who have a largo 
amount of money invested m loans might bo able to take some of that 
loan paper ami reptouish it with new capital. 

itr. SjittntH. Is thero any problem on statutory authority? Can 
you fifo as high as 12 percent? v 

Nlr. MtjiR!u*.\D, 'rhe statutory authority at the prmnt time says 10 
percent is ♦ho top, 

Mr. Shriver. Today some banks arc getting more than 10 perc^nt> 
from what I read in the paper* 

Mr. Ml ianK.\p. Yes. I think it is fair to say, Mr. Shriver- just aa 
when I was talkin/? to Mr. Obcy^ that this whole program autnoriziritf 
Icgifilatiou is coming up for review this year, and it would be indeed 
miraculous if the pi^)visions of the ^jro^ram that wei'e applicable in 
1D72 turned out to be the same provisions that would be workable in 
1975, I would think that they would have to review it in the light of 
circumstances. 

Mr. SiiRivKR. 1 know you are aware of the financial troubles facing 
smaller private colleges. At least one such institution in my own 
State has closed its doors and others may follow* When an institu* 
tion such as this is faced with imminenf closure, is there anything 
that you can do in the Office of Education to provide emergency 
assistance; { 

Mr, Mi^inHKAP. Xo. Wc have no appropriation for that purpose. 
There is in the ainendments of 1972 a luovision for dealing with 
institutions t hat are in financial distrcss. we have net appeared nefore^- 
,™ ' yoii in support of tlmt particular pix)vision of the law, one, because 
it was not a high priority and> two> because we are not really sure 
that it is u very gn^A ^^^rng to do. 

Mr. SifRiVKR. Js there a provision, for instance, of that kind for 
medical schools? 

Mr. MiiXKR. Yes, there is, Mr. Shriver, but I believe that that au- 
thority expires at the end of this fiscal yejir, and it has been a de- 
cUniug authority. It ^tart^d out at $20 million and went to $16 mil' 
lion and tlien to $10 mifiion, so I think the clear intent was to phase 
that out* 

FORWA!U> rUNUlNO 

Mr. SriRiVER. You mentioaicd forward funding a little while ago. 
What programs under your jurisdiction of higher education are for- 
ward funded? 

Mr. MuittiiKAD. I can give you a very stmightforward answer to 
that ([uestion, AVe don*t have any that are not forward funded excepi 
for the guaranteed loan program. 
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sorRCw OF ecHOOts* mcoMw 

, Mr. SnmvEn» A report issued In vTanuaty by the Nationftl Commis- 
sion on the Financing of Post secondary* Kducatlon has some figures on 
the sources of income for higher educationail institutions of something 
like SI percent from student's parents, 31 percent from State and 
Joc«l governments^ 27 percent from the Pcderal Govemmeht^ 0 per- 
cent from gifts and enaoivments, and 12 percent from other activities, 
about $30 billion in 1072 is the general fl^nnre. Do you have any in* 
formation as to how these percentages might differ between the type« 
Of Institutions^ large find small, private and public! 

Mr. MmaHRAD. The table you are r^ferrinij to from the Postsecond- 
ftry Commission, of course, was based on oata from 1971 to 107S. I' 
would expect that if a similar analysis were to be done m^^ that' the ' 
ftgtirifea would chanjo^ in terms of percentage* the percentiige coming 
fr^>m student and family support, and the percentage coming 
from State and local support, "tve can and we will try to get for the 
record a similar configuration of financing for postsecondAry educft- 
tjon by public and private. Obviously the very large difference be- 
tween the two would be that the amount of State and local support 
would not appear as a large percentage of the private higher educa- 
tion support. 
[The information follows:] 

DATA ON tlHAKOIIfO rOfltatCONDABY HffflTtttJtlONS-^rtnSUO, fiXVATt, lAWE 

AND SUAtL 

The Nalioaal CoromJs*ion on the Financing of Poatfiecondaty Edvicatlon 
not break the finaneJal ntathtlca on the income of postwcondary Institution's into 
a pttbtt^prttate configuration. Based on the asaumption that the atatistlca 
anppUM tr the National commlwlon, as weU an those of WEOIS, are accurate, 
we were able to arrive at a pnWIc-pritate breaWown which aeeros rcUable, glrett 
the data available* THnK the public-private rclatlomhips of sources of income 
as e?itaWi8hed hy ITE0I8, vre were able to apply those relationships to the Ka- 
- tlonM Commission'* data and thus determine approilmate percentages for^ a - 
public-private pattern* 
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SITJOENT LOAN JtARKJCl^lJ^O ASSOCIATION 

Mr. StiRUTCK. You mentioned a little whole ago the Sttulenl T^an 
Marketing Association. As I rex^all when you testified last year, it 
had barely started. What is the situation now! 
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Mr. SIt7iimE4\D. The Student Loan Marketing Association haa reallj^ 
made rather substantial progress. Tiiey have been in the marketpUce 
now and have issued their bonds, and they have been able to provide 
a wai'eliouslng service to lending uistitutions and are now on the vevge 
of lx>ing able to purchase actual student loan papfcr from lending 
institutions. We would expect that during the upcoming college year 
they would move quite strongly into that area of being able to pur- 
chase student loan pai)er from lending institutions^ be they institu* 
tions ofpostseoondary education or bankei-s. 

Mr. SHRiy>ui» I undei^tand several colleges have their own plans 
of warehousuig student loans. 

Mn MuiKJiEAP, Yes, a mnnbcr of collegia are supplementing thoil?^ 
student loan programs in a variety of ways. A nuinl^r of colleges have 
been giving some consideration to u loan program that would not b^ 
dependtMit upon paying back in equal installments the jprincipal and . 
the interest of the loatis, but rather would say to the stuoent borrower, 
We will ask yoti to pay back according to yon r income in your 
>vorking vears," That type of contingency loan has been experimented 
with. 

DAKKllRAD-JOKES iTJNDS 

Mr. SiiRivwi. I was going to ask something atK)ut the land grant 
colleges. You did say that the aid is marginal unless it would be 
for the particular institution that is the only one in the State that 
is getting it 1 

Mr. AlTjimc^AD. Yes, the aid of course is quit^ marginal^ but the in- 
stitutions many time^ ooint out that^ marginal or not, it is serving a 
very; S|)ocific purpose. Our rationale is that the institutions which are 
receiving this aid are participants in all other Federal ^ro^rams, and 
that the influence of this relatively small grant on the institution^ on 
their overall budget, is not very im^rtant* ^ 

I sliould have reported, Mrr Shriverj that iifi the land grant colleges— 
that are predominantly black, and there are 18 of them in the Southern 
States, the program probably means more hi tenns of the size of their 
budgets than in some of the larger institutions, but wc have taken steps 
to see that those institutions have an opportunity to participate in tne 
developing institutions program. 

Mr. SuRivER, We, as I recall, proposed at one time in this oonimit- 
tee that this be done over a period of 3 years, so there wouldn't be a 
great impact upon that one particular school by phasing it out com- 
pletely. Aye didn't get that accomplislied. 

UNIVEKSITV COMMUNITY SERVICkS 

You arc proposing immediate termination rather than phaseout of 
the university community services program. Why does that have less 
priority than others? 

Mr. AluiRHEAO. It has to be put into the context of what our overrid- 
ing priority here is. As I indicated, more than 60 percent of our budfi^ 
is dii-ected toward serving the goal of equal education oppQrlumty 
through student assistance or wa^s which are associated witn student 
assistance. We have looked at this program and decided that it has 
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be^n supported for a number of years, and it has done many good 
thln^, but perhaps the time has come for us to say now let us take 
those funds and put them into higher priority programs, and that 
higher priority, as I have said so many times today you must bo tired 
hearing it, is student assistance. 

Mr, SiiRivKR. No, I think wo ne^d to reemphasize this point if we are 
going to take your position to the floor. 

co.vsTRircnox 

There isn*t any construction money in here, is therel 
Mr, MumuKiVD» IVe have no construction money. Again when there 
was the nressinij need for facilities supportt this committee provided 
it througli the Higher Education Facilities Act and, as the chairman 
pointed out a little earlieri we have been through that great dramatic 
growth in postsecondary enrollment, which increased 125 percent in 
not much over 10 ye^rs^ but we don't need facilities with anywhere near 
the urgency that we did, and we don't ne^d facilities with anywhere 
near the urgency that we need student assistance. 

XPKA TITLK VI 

Mr. SimtVER. My next question is to Dr. Ijeestma. You have two 
books in front of you called "Arab World.'' 
Dr. Lekstma. res, sir. 

Mn StnuvER. What is the significance of that f 

Dr. LmTOtA. Gollyj I am glad you asked that question. One of the 
four categories of activities we fund under NDKA title VI is called 
research, The Congress initially, in its wisdom when it passed the law/ 
provided research authority in that piece of legislation to conduct 
studies and surveys, sponsor research on more effective instructional 
methods^ and develop specialized teaching materials and tools. 

This particular project is an example of what we have done under . 
the research authority, and it is in our judgment one of the most im- 
pressive examples of both what the program has contributed and why 
Federal assistance is needed; 

To make a long story short, and one can't really do justice to this 
story in brief form, there is a very distinguished professor at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Prof. Menanem Mansoor, who is a distinguished 
professor of Semitic languages and chairman of the Department of 
Semitic Studies there. For a long time he has been deeply concerned 
that more attention be given to the Arab world. But th^ difficulties 
in studying the Arab world are considerable. It is a very complex 
region m that it is composed of many nations, many different peoples, 
so many cross currents from Africa, from the Middle East, ftom 
Europe, and so many language^^ it is an enormously complicated 
crucible of some of the world's most critical challenges and problems. 

Professor ^lansoor conceived the idea of developing as complete a 
record as possible of internationally significant events concerning the 
Arab world, whether occurring within or outside of Arab countrieSi 
and building a comprehensive collection of documents about these 
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events. Tlio period ho eventually clio$e was from 1000 to 1967, The 
documents include a wide variety of official reports issued by the gov- 
ernments of those countries and by intergovernmental organizations, 
international ttgveemenls of all sorts, policy statements of nation&i 
leaders, and of the legislative bodies of those countries, trade reports, 
oil treaties, et cetera, et cetera. 

It is one of these remarkable creations in which a very complex 
undertaking was conceived right from the beginning, and by dint of 

Fmuine creativity, an enormous persistance, drive, and organizationi 
rofessor Mansoor carried his idea to completion despite countless 
obstacles. 

I have liere two of seven volumes. It is called "Political and Diplo- 
matic History of t lie Arab AVorld, 1000-1067: A Chronological Study.'V 
Professor Mansoor collected, identified, summarized, and Indexed, and 
crossed indexed all the kinds of documents I cite and dozens more. 
Using a computer he has developed a data bank that lists over 100,000 
events by subject, by key words, by dates, by country, by time, by 
speaker, et cetera. If you want to track, for example, one of the 
earlier Arab-Israeli wars, you can follow it day by day. You can sed 
what statements President Nasser made, what the comment was ifrom 
Israel, from any of the Eurooean countries concerned, et ceterA* He 
has put this all together in a fashion that enables one to sit at a comv 
puter and quickly retrieve all kinds of data in response to a wide range 
of queries, or conveniently conduct many similar searches by eye m 
these books. 

The upshot of all this is that the scholar concerned veith the 
Middle hast can for the fii^t time, in the course of a couple 6i 
weeks get very considerable control of the documentary, evidence 
extant and therefore can spend the overwhelming proportion of 
his or her time analyzing data and studying relationships, instead of- 
spending months or years trekking from library to library all over the 
world trying tojiacf out.what if any documentation may existi It id - 
really a remarkable piece of work which greatly extends the research 
capability of most present and prospective scholars concerned with 
the Arab world. 
Mr. Shrivxr. All of that was done through counterpart f 
Dn Leestma. Some of it may have been at one time or anothen but 
Uie great bulk of the work was done in the United States with dollart* 
The project received support from a variety of sources over the years, 
including Harvard University, the University of Wisconsin, and the 
Department of State, but at the critical moment this program came 
along and permitted him to tie it all together and bring it to this frui* 
tion. The second set of volumes now at the printers is a biographical 
dictionary of all the personalities in the Arab worid who are included 
in the first seven volumes. You can imagine how useful these tWo seta 
of volumes will be for the State Department, the people in Middle 
Eastern studies, businessmen, and people in other countries con* 
cerned with the Arab world. This first set has become in the course of 
a year the basic tool for research on a good many subjects in the Arab 
world. For the next 20 years scholars all over the world will be^n 
their efforts at various research projects by starting with this basic 
research tool* It is one of those things that increases the productivity 
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of ft wide rfttigP of fichokrs in an area of great acftdemic niid crucial 
national inlorcst. 

Mr. Shmver. I would be remiss H I didn't ask what our invest- 
nicnt IS? 

Dr. Lkrstma. Really a rather modest investment, particularly in 
terms of any cost-benefit analysis. I would have to check the record, 
but tho total of our investment is something on the order of only mo,- 

000 for the whole thing. But for this sum, NDEA title VI has helped 
bringjnto bcmg a basic reference for scholars, businessmen, and diplo- 
mftta for the next 20 years for an especially important area of the 
world. 

Mr. Shrivej. Thank you, Doctor, Thank you, Mr, Chairman, 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Robinson. 

Mr. RoBixsOK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

BASIC OfPORTUKrfY QRAKTfi 

Since we devoted most of our time this afteriioon it seems to me 
to what you now prefer to call basic grants, I will begin with that 
area. I would hke to ask questions* in two categories. One is that on 
page 1 of your statement you say that a primary reason for ^oinff in 
this direction is to "afford choice in the selection of scKool in the 
course of study according to the individual's interest and career 
needs." I emphasize "interest And career needs,'* because it certainly 
has been my ej;pericnce as a father, as an observer, ns an educator at 
one point in time, and as a legislator, that at the point in time that 
a student makes his original decision, he really does not know what 
his end-product interests are going to be or what his career needs 
are gom/r to be in terms of postsecondary education. I question the 
practicality of the basic grants with particular respect to their prac- 
tical application in individual instances, because it seems to mc that 
-there is a tremendous potential waste of public iuad^ throyghja direct 
disbursement to the student of what has become, in some circles called 
*Svalking around money'* without any prior responsible guidance as to 
its investment. 

IMPORTANCE OF COtmSKLTNO IK B.0,0. FROORAM 

You say that this is merely intended as a start on the individual 
packaging of higher education funding for each student, but isn't it 
going to make the student and the family make perhaps some pre- 
cipitous choices without having been exposed to reliable financial aid 
in terms of counseling at the institutions that are involved? 

Mr. Mdirhead. I think that is a very fair question to ask, Mr. 
Robinson. 

Mr. Robinson. We now have some record, of course, Is there any 
justification for assuming that this might occur? 

Mr. MuiRHEAD, First of all, our exoerience this year really will not 
jirovidc a very good basis upon which to be responsive to your ques- 
tion, because the basic grant program did not come to life bntil after 
the students had left high school. 

But the key to the success of the basic grant program— and you and 

1 both know this — is good counseling. And we are now moving in that 
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f^lo^, nnJ^Ki**""!,^ training sessions for high school guidance coun- 
by "nakmg the information avaflablo to tlfe high schools 
before the students leave high school. And we are hopeful, Uv. Robin- 
son, that as wo take this matter up to the authorizing committee we 
can persuade them that we should be able to get the program undte 

Z%!^iVu *^^?<'''® «<^"^"i8r ^««* way thfs year. We 

Swil ^ W*"" by getting information out to the high 
schools about April 1, What we really need to do is be able to get with 
the Jngh schools much earlier than that so they can provide the type of 
counseling you and I both know is essential to the success of this 
program. 

Tlie other thing that I think promises well for the sucess of this 
program is the fact that the basic grant may be used at a very wide 
variety of postsecondary institutions. It is not restricted, as are many 
other progrnnis, to coHegiate-levcl institutions. It includes the whole 
wide range of vocational and technical and proprietary institutions as 
well as the collegiate institutions. 

W® hopeful that this will provide an opportunity for the stu- 
dents to 1^ able to take this grant to the schoolthat best fits his needs, 
and ijopcfully it will mean they will be able to get a training program 
that IS more m lino with what their interests and talents are than if it 
were restricted only to support for a baccalaureate degree. 

Mr. RoDiNsoN. But it wRl rely more on counseling at the high school 
evel than it will on counseling that might be received, and is presently 
Ijeing received, from counselors at the postsecondary education level 
above high school regardless of what kind of education it is. 

Mr. MuiRHEAD. I would certainly not like to leave the impression 
with you that^ it would not involve counseling at the institution at 
which the student is enrolled. But the important thing we are adding 
to this program is the involvement of the secondary school in the 
coanscling and preparation of the student. The student will of course 
take his basio grant, which is a voucher actually, as ydtt know Cofi- 
gressman. and then will go to the school of his choice and undoubtedly 
will get the benefit, and should get the benefit, of the counseling of the 
stuclont financial aid officer as to how he can best meet the cost of edu- 
cation at that institution. But you are very right indeed in saying that 
It rests very heavily on the importance of counseling, as indeed all 
student aid programs rest on good counseling. 

CNOBLIOATEO B.0.0. FtJNDS 

Mr. RoBiNsox. Earlier questioning has already developed that 
approximately one-third of the money that was appropriatecl for this 
program will not be spent, and you are requesting permission to carry 
it forward into the next fiscal year. 

Mr. MciRiiEAD. Yes, but I think I need to clarify that_point for 
you, Congressman, so we have a full understanding of it. There are 
many reasons why that money hasn't been spent. I have already de- 
veloped one of them at some length, the fact that the program came 
on stream at a date that was not conducive to effective operation. 

The other imnortnnt thine, Mr. Robinson, is the fact that the 
level of support for the program of $122 million, even if we had been 
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%h\e to expend the whole amount of money, would only have provided 
A maximum grant of about and the grant on the average was 
only $260. Thus, in many cases the amount of the grant really was not 
significant enough to attract students who had already made thejr 
plans for going to school and who had by some mean^ or oth^r been 
6ble to get the money together. But now we ate coming up with a 
program^ largely and wholly because this committee has approved it^ 
of $475 million where we will be going out with a rather substantial 
grant that will be attractive to students. So our feeling is that we cahH 
really draw too many conclusions from our experience with the pro- 
gram this year. 

QUESTIONABLF. SUPPORT iX>R B.0.0, PROORAM 

Mr. RoBiNsoK. I was really citing that statistic of a supplern^ntliry 
problem we are going to have in a.dvance of asking a question with re- 
gard to a further probUni that we had last year in that there wa^n^t a 
single highly recognized educational organtzatidn of educntots oi^ in- 
stitutions that was in strong support of this program. I still have not 
heard that such support exists nor have I heard from a single one of 
the many institutions of higher education and postsecondary educa*' 
tion that are in my district. I am still hearing atK>ut the old programs 
and the desirability of continuing them, 

Mr. MtJiRHEAD. We would like to help you get that infortni^tion. I 
can report to you that the American Council on Education hiUt already 
gone on record in full support of the concept of basic i|[rants«^^ With 
your permission 1 would nke to provide that type of jinformation for 
the record. 

[The information follows:} 

InroBHATiON SHowmo Sitppokt op Basic Osakts by AufeucAH C^kco; oif^ 

: ^ ^ ^ ^EDtJOATIOW^ ^ ^^^^^ ^ . 

On February 28, id74. the American CouqcU on SdocatloQ*« Ck)mi&l89loii:on 
OoveminenUl RetaUons met to consider its poettlon on the Pre^ideut^s budfet- 
re<iuest for S«csl year IW for posts^nd^ry edneation proframs. Among other 
declatons relating to the budget re^jneat for these programs^ It was agreed to 
"support In priDdple the adm|Jiiatratlon*s reqoeat for |l.a bllHon for baalc oi^r*. 
tuntty grants to fund eligible atodenta tn aU 4 years of colkge.*' 

Mr. RoBTNsox. Do yon have knowlede^ of the fact that we will have 
any public witnesses appearinp^ that will support the basic grant pro^ 
gram as vou have proposed it f 

Mr. MtJiBHRAD. We have high hopes that you willvand just judging 
by what we have^leamed from dealing with many piirti of the' higher 
education community I believe that oiir hopes are well founded* I 
think you will be hearing from public witnesses in supt^^ of the Iwsic 
grants profirram. 

Dr. Phillips here has been engaged in a variety of conferences and 
workshops all around the country, and he can report that there are 
many^ many members of the higher education cmimunity who are 
now snnpofting the hnsic grants procrram. 

Dr. Pim.MPS. Mr. Hobinson, T think H is fair to say that the basic 
attitudes within the postsecondary educational community are chang- 
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ing. The quoation I think you were asking ib whether they are likely 
to come beforo you in support of the particular budget strategy we 
have outlined here today* I think I would not have high hopes they 
would come for the full funding request. But I do think there is a sig- 
nificant movement in the direction of a more favorable attitude toward 
the basic grant program. 

Mr. Robinson. I am simply pointing out that^ as concerns those I 
represent, they have not come to me. 

PROGRAMS INVOLVINO STATE ApHINISlltATION 

I am one that believes in the strongest kind of cooperation between 
any sort of Federal and State program, and you mentioned on page 2 
of your statement, the last sentence in the student assistance section : 

Ck>ntlnued and expanded State and private assistance and self-help opportu. 
nlty are ess^^ntlal and mtist be reUed ^pon as wdl "Piwrm 

Then we move over to page 7 and we find the statement that: 

Equally significant, however, is the fact that in belag restricted by State 
formula and institutional applications procedures the supplemental «ratt pto- 
gram locks an equity In determining need and freedom for the recipleot to choose 
bis or her school that the basic grant program is designed to provide/ ^ 

Down at the bottom you eay: 

Consequently In order to assure adequate funding for the stndent aid program 
and remain within the level of resources available we are not requesting finds 
for th« State Incentive grant program. 

This to me seems to be a contradiction of sorta in that you want to 
run the whole thing from Washington. 

Mr. MtmuiiuD. I hope we dont' leave that impression with you be- 
cause I thmk It would be disastrous if we ran the whole thing from 
Washington. I think the competence to really serve higher educatioii, 
to carry out the mission of higher education, that competence we don*t 
find in Washington. It resides on the campuses. . _ ^ . , 

My reason for making the statement i did about the supplemental 
grant program was a rafter straightforward reason, that if we Indeed 
want to reach the level of equal education opportunity in an even- 
handed way so that all young people can count upon a certain level of 
support such as is provided by the basic grants program, we could 
not rely upon the supplemental j^nt program, which 1 again say has 
served a very important need m higher educatibn^he program is 
inhibited by the fact that it is first of all distributed accordmg to a 
State formula and that State formula may not be si good ineasuire of 
the relative need in that State. 

Second* it does not permit a student to be assured that he will get 
the same level of support in Virginia that he ^ill get in Ohio. It seems 
to me just in terms of fairness and equity that a student should Idibw 
in advance of enrollment just how much aid he can count upon regard- 
less of what institution lie chooses to attend. So much for the supple- 
mental grant program. 

Now your comment about the State incentive grants. I guess I have 
already indicated that was a very difficult decision for us to make 
because the State Incentive grant program does, as you have pointcKl 
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out Congreesmfinf support, indeed enhances^ the \vhoIe .concept of 
Fed^ral-Stato relations. It also nrovides an opportunity for Federal 
moneys to be matched and by tnat token get commitment from the 
States. So wo are really in a very dtfficuU position here, because when 
we came down to the line in makmg the decision as to where the limited 
imurcea would go. we had to make a tough decisions-would we go 
with full supjpoit jor ba$ic granta or would we continue some other 
programs and have support levels for baaio grants that were short of 
tull funding. We came down on the side of full funding for basic 
grants. But we still believe that the incentive grants program 1$ an 
excellent program. I guess I can't speak for what the adnmxbtration 
will do next year, but I would hope that if the state of the economy 
improves somewhat this program would be quite high on the list for 
support because it is a program that meets the priorities of the 
administration. 

Mr. BosmsoK. I would like to go more deeply into that but tiinV 
simply doesn^t permit. 

0I7ARANT£ED STCDENT tOAKS 

I would like to move on to the student loan program; t4kkt yeftr you 
made this statement : 

We are coaAden t tba t Una f Ofthcomina^ imptao^ta tloii (ft the atwleiit' loan ^ 
marketttig association, "SaUy ^ae*"^ wUl do much to increaae Itoder particIpat!o& 
and proTtde eten greater numbers of atudents to thla tneaM of fmaiidviil tb^ 
education. ^ 

Of course you have covered thii^ subject in previous ^innmy this 
afternoon, but I wonder if you have an]^ statistical evidence with 
regard to the increasing number of participating institutions in this 
program because^ again in the area which I represent; ifrithout kno\!^« 
mff definitelv, I have a feeling that they have dimimshed in numbei' 
Jti^^rthj^^ 

MrTSiiTf RHBAO. You a ire spiking of ifustitutions that are paHiei^t^ - 
ing as lenders in the guaranteed student loan prpgram«> 

Mr. BoamaoxV iTes, and also that are jparticjpatmg in terms Of buy- 
ing this paper that you mentioned. 

lit. ItimnutM. I would assume that those that bought the paper 
would be qualified lenders. 

We are privileged this afternoon to have Mn Moore with us who is 
the director of that program. Could you be responsive to that) please, 
Jim! 

Mr. MooRjs* I canH. tell you with precision .whatbeii>thAre,'aM4arae 
numbers of new lending in^ituti^ons in the* program this vear«r The 
*^SaUy Mae** purchjiiM ptogrartt tstartrng^lfvlorem 
rectly they are operating now at a level of aro'uM $200 million.* ^ 

The overriding ifact that depre^ed the volume this year was the in** 
corporation of the needs teat fast year. This needs-test provision was 
suL^tantially mediated when the President signed the amendments to 
the law last Thursday* Mr. Robinson, I will De jglad to dig into our 
flies atid see what I can And on this matter of lender piirtici|>atio.ti« 
[Cletlc^s Note: The information appears earlier on pages 52d-*680.] 
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Mr, RoBiKSo)^. With respect to the comparison bfetveen the guar- 
anteed student loan and the NDSL, why is a study necessary in order 
to establish the 120-day cutoll before you assume that a loan is in dev 
fault, which you mentioned as being necessary in ordeir to tie the two 
together* Why can^t you just say it is 120 days since there doesnx ap- 
pear to be any statutory reason why you can't f 

Mr. MuxRiiKAO. We cannot in the Nl)SL program make the same 
udgment we can in the guaranteed loan program that as of a certain 
Jme this loan is in default and, as a result of that^ the guarantee >ill 
K hdnor^d and the coilection of that loan then become the responsi* 
4lity of the Federal Qovernment as is the case in the guaranteed loan 
program* r 

As you know, Congressman, in the NDSL the respQUsibility for col- 
lecting the loan is the full responsibility of the institution, the amend* 
ments of 1972 made some little chang^ in that regard by sa;^ing ibat, 
first of all) institutions should be more diligent, more vigorous about 
collating th6 loans and if ne^d be, get t^lleciion agancles tohelp th^m 




collect o|i them. 

Youisked the question as to why we just ootildn't say isw days, Tlie 
law doesn't give us any such cutofli but because of the gue^fons we 
received from the Appropriations Committee, we feel that wi WVe 
got to find some waj^ to compare the tyo programs. So we have asked 
the institutions to tell us how many of their students are delinquent 
^or 120 days so that we could then make that figure comparable wHb 
the default figure m the guaranteed loan program, and we expect to 
have a report to you within the month, and presumably you will be 
able to make whatever judgment you wish on that 

My report to you at this time is that we are likely to find that the 
default rate, m the NDSL Is higher than the default rate in the 
guaranteed loan program* 

woMt-snmr pRooiuic 

Mn RoBiNsox. I would now like to nibve on to work-study* 
You mentioned on page 8 of your statement when you are discus- 
sing the difference between work-study and cooperative educatioh 
that work-study jobs typically are^ performed during 6ut-6f*class 
hours, whwh isUl^w^^^ durttkUe^siifriiner, 



^Mr. MmimiuD, I mentioned that, and in readinja: the statement 1 
changed the word ^^summer'* to "vacation*' so it might include Easter- 
time and Christmastime as well as the summer. 
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Naturally, wh^n chases are not In session^ the student can devote 
piore timo to Ids work-study job— up to 40 hours per week. Probably 
in some instances the institution may hire him to work in the library 
aurmg the summertime or perhaps uo some work during the vacation 
period on campus. And he may also, Congressman Jtobinson, work for 
some other pubUe agency and get support from the 80-percent Federal 
itinds If that public agency is willing to pay the 20 percent. 

Mr. KOBmsoK. Speaking of the 80-percent Federal funds, in what 
proportion of students under work-study is a waiver granted! 
^ Dr. Spearmak, It is granted to institutions upon requert. However^ 
institutions do not often request a waiver because institutions are 
aware it will reduce the number of awards they can make. So only in 
extreme hardship cases will institutions request a waiver of the match* 
ng mjuirement. I would say that fewer than 5 percent of participating 
institutions request waivers* 

Mr. RoDiNsoK. Has there been any notable or reported impact with 
regard to jobs that were formerly available on campuses sipce work'* 
study has been initiated in terms of indicating that jobs have been 
converted into work-study that were already there! 
^Mr, MuiRHRAD. I m quite sure that many institutions have utilised 
the college work-study program to support jobs that they formerly 
used their own resources to support, 

Mr. KoniKSox. I would think this would not be the desirable way 
to u^e it because you want to provide added jobs and not put Federal 
money behind the same old jobs. 

Mr. MuiBu&AD. But for a number of institutions, particularly i>ri* 
rate institutions, that are having difficult financial problems, it would 
seem to me quite in order for them to say we will use that money 
for some other purpose, and we will use the Federal money to support 
the college jobs, Ideally I think the pohit you are making is a very 
sound one— that the net effect of the college work-study prognim 
should be that it would provide more jobs than was the case before. 

Mn RoBiNSOK. But you do not have statistics^ I woul4 imagine they 
would be very difficult to gather. 

Dr. StEARMAK. I am not aware of any statistic that deals with the 
effect of displacement. However, we have received inquiries about the 
loss of a college work-study student during midyear from professors 
who do not understand the reasons why the student is obliged to give 
up the job. These situations usually arise because the student nas 
earned the full aniount to which he is entitled under the work-study 
grant. Since institutions are forbidden to over-award Federal funds, 
the student jn thi^ case must give up his work-study job bt accept a 
reduction in aid from other sqtjrces. jn any case, the student can't 
receive Federal funds in excess of need, Ho wever^ /I don't know of 
any evidence of displacement caused by work^study recipients replac- 
ing other workers. 
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Mr, RomNsoK. You mention that the averflge work-study grant In 
fiscal year 1976^76 will be $580 per student. What is the range of such 
grants! 

Mr. MimKUHAD. Unlike the situation in the SEOO and BEOQ pto- 
grams, there are no minimum or maximum academic year awards 
under th^^ college work-study program. The limits on what a student 
can eath jprimarily relate to the minimum and maximum wages under 
the program and the number of hourtf any particular student finds 
it feasible to work* Until the passage of the recent amendments to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, the minimum wage uiider the pro- 

earn \vas $L60. Now the minimum wage is that required by the Fait 
ibor Standards Act, which can vary according to different clrcum- 
stances. The maximum wage under the program is $8.50 an hour, We 
thmk that few financial aid ofBcers would give a student a job under 
the proj^ram which has a value much below $200 or much above $1,000, 
considering these factors. ^ ^ 

l/>W-lKCOMfi STUDENTS \ 

Mr. RoBiNsoK. On page 1 of your statement in that final paragraph, 
you mention encouraging enrollment and continued attendance of 
eligible disadvantaged students at postsecondary institutions. You say 
that these programs offer the full range of preenrollment and pdst- 
enrollment counseling and other services for low-income students. 
What are the other services that are rendered t ; 

Mr, MmRHEAD. The special programs provide many services to 
students other than preenrollment and postenrollment counseling* I 
would like to list them fot the record. 

[The information follows:] 

These serrices (Qclode but are DOt Umtted to : 

1 Asshtlnir students in accuring admissions and adeouate financial aid to 
continue their edocatlod j 

2. Providing iDdlvldualiwd tutoring In those aeadewlc subjects consld<ired 
critical for admlMrions, as prere<itil»ltes for other conr^is, or for gradnation from 
postsecondary schools ; 

a. Developing sklHs necessary for completion of secondsry and postsecondary 
edncatlonal programs ? 

4. Referring students to public and private social agendes to remedy health 
or personal problems that Interfere with learning j 

5. Providing cultural, social, and recreational activities that Increase self- 
esteem and confidence and enhance the development of attitudes and behavioral 
patterns conducive to leamf ng : 

6. Advocating for institntlonal changes in the delivery of services to dis- 
advantaged students ; and 

^^^<J'^atlng for %tud^nt«^ln,i^r^^^ to students* 

;Mn Robinson. A fiprure of 1,600,000 uhdeiyitiduafe students 
tioned as the level that will be provided prrants under the basic jyfa^it 
program if it is fiilly funded at the S>l,SOO million mark* How manyV 
reoiie<^ts ff>r nwh urrflnts from qualified students do you anticipate 
receiving f What is mfant by the statement when you say that the pro- 
gram will also "provide full entitlement to all nnderffraduat<« who 
are carrying at least half of a normal full-time load^VJ , ^ 

I 
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Mr. MmwiEAD. We are oesuming that all of the 1,600,000 students 
will request payment under the basic educational opportunity grant 
program for m academic yean Tljeso students represent 00 

i)ercent of the total population we expect io be eligible for basic grants* 

At the funding level requested, we would be able to provide basib 
grant assistance lo ail eligible undergraduate students, both fulltime 
and parttime. This is. of course, the eligibl e student population the 
program was intended to serve as reflected \\) the Education Amend- 
ments of 1072. 

As I am sure you are aware, the 8ppro»rlati')n for both fiscal year 
1073 and fiscal year 1074 were not sufficient provide meaningful 
awards for this total population. Therefore, the administration pro- 
T>08e<i and the Congress passed amendments tc the authorizing %la- 
iatlon which restricted assistance to "first-time, full-time'* students 
in 1073-74 and first- and second-year full-time students irt 1074-75/ 

Mr. RoBiKsoy, On page 4 in your request for new appropriation 
language in order to carry forward appropriations^ you say thai ad<. 
justment^ are likely to be very small However, for the fiscal year 
just ending, this adjustment would be far from very smalh What is 
your estimate and the reasons, therefore, that you think yrill be 
within a reasonable rangel ^ 

Mr« MviRiiiiAix, As we have already, indieatedj our; experience^ in ^ 
academic year l67&T74 was atypical for three major reasons : <1) 
1978-74 was the first year of the program operation ; (2) th^ program 
got off to a very late start; and (3) the award levels were very IdW 
and there was hmited incentive for students to applVf 

Since these problems will be overcome, we expect that the impact of 
tho program will be significantly increased in subsequent years. >We 
have already outlined some of the major steps we have tak6n for the 
1074-76 academic yean • , \ 

Therefore, since any deficit inexpenditures in the future will be 
relatively small, the resulting supplemental paytfieftt— ehd'dld we not 
be given the authority to carry over unexpended funds~Wll also be 
small. 

Since the payment schedule developed for any given academic 
year is based on the basic grant program's estimate of total demand^ 
It will never be totally accurate* We would, therefo^,' ex^t that a 
deficit or surplus of 10 percent would be reasonable m jight of the ever^ 
changing patterns of student enrollment. A surplus it this level would 
result in an average supplemental award of about $80. 

NATION At WKKCr STUn»>«T U)AXS .0. A v 

Mr. Robinson. Please provide for the record the range of national 
direct student loans which is menliort^ or p$ge 7 sa averaging j^OO. 

Mr. MtnfRHEAt) The national direct student foan prb^am has ho. 
minimum academic year award. The lower level of loan is probably 
$100 to $200 depending on the financial aid officers judgment 
that meeting a need of that amount is crucial to a studeht^s enrolling 
or continued enrollment. Instead of an annual maximum amount oi 
loan, there are three total amounts which may not be excelled : $10,000 
for a graduate student including loans made prior to his becoming a 
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iutoritlj wuiwellng, and advocacy wrvlcea the* jrtaftta have funded. 
Have you any ajortematio Information on the WncS of services funded 
by the gtanta and the resources of colleges to pick them up without cost 
of instruction grariUt 

Mr. MunmRAi). The VCIP. in its S years of existence, hM developed 
in Institutional awareness of the. VA sponsored programs of remedl- 
*tldn and tutorial «erv ces. It is not our belief that extensive college 
r«»ur^«e will be heeded jVA provides the veteran, and his institution, 
with assistance for remediation ikhd tutorial services. The problem was 
onj of t Mck of ftwawness J this problem has been overcome. 

Mfi CONTB, On pagis U of the statement you mention that the bud- 
get muests an S-wrceni increwe for cost of living for veterans re- 
ceiving education, benefits, What does that have to do with cost of 
instrtictlon grants to institutions! Is there some sort of overall ceilinc . 
on services to veteranil . , - * 

Mr. MOTWieAO. «>, there is no ceiling on services to veterans.' My. ■ 
refw^nce to. the 8 r^toent cost of . living increase io^veterans.was mov . 
tlyjted by my wleh to further demonstrate the ndihlnl^tratlon's com-;, 
mitpicnt to Incr^ support proyjded ditectly to veterans rftther than': 
through instltutipna. , . ; . - ... < . . 

Afr. CoKTi!, For the teoord> vrlll you provide a summary of services^ 
aime*! ^t retention in oollege provided tO:vetctans uodet;the cost-6f^'i 
Instructipn grants!, . . • : - ... ... ,f > 

(The Information follows:] 

t'^.Ht«««»i*'.«<^*<>C4n»tnic«on program, alnxid at w- 

Sis*?*? t« h%thtm Ml* dmlopiWyjiMd^ wtenMai. Col- . 

T«tmtt« lK,t& iAitUatl<»A'a norttM unloe are* Ift4 devrtotf a tit^mx Mrrtce. 

M«T}4k« aMi« ton^ Iraltebl k ti tjd^r. tedmjfy ajstitM work >tii<Jy ■ pti>mm ' 
TVi*9«»wMo"0«5 <>m««.<><^ pywtsl«n o! wrrlcS - 

Ming Vtetiiaiii-m Teteraw teWp yeteijAw attnto thdr tdttcatlon^l objfctlren - 

BjIwatlMial beoWHa aT«tlabl4i t<i all itwWatii are *l» arallable to velttun^' 
Th«r m tb« aamul «om MBDIHO In Health DtparttMnt, to MDT which l« 
JolnUy M?<m»f«d tabor an4 th« Oflk* «| ahiciiHou, to tariotw progtaat of - 
«ttt<f«t|tffMM«tald|(id«ttKle&tn>«ctal9«r^ , 

Vet«NM Ir* eU*lbl* toi; partidpatlon 1«\ the.patlohal direct' rfadeht /oAn pr^, 
graia with *j«ilal <ibiuMeratl<^ kf rfhdfeftk'*^^ ifeafalw tiiA\ 

tb«JMelTM M,<pll!«».wotk-*tttdf tawd 

mnts If ms bMtAmm***^^, «dacaUottal/5roortbn}ty*|r<Dta , 

and n«riat<Mila«ari4 I ti »Wo iTallibtt ir « rei6tfr«. The spieelal Ttt«r- ; 
tm tipwardbofihd project! hare provfd^ maedlation ^nrlcea for .tetertnVon 
.maay campiiaea.'' v.; • . . 

.With th« aattielpatcd likireaM In VA'b«tiett4, It la expected i that the majorlt/.f 
^f tetmni' 4^il«ltloi>al will be met by tb^ liifttwieKable^^Hjtlng pif$«raiifis 
for>hic1i.the/ar«eiiflbte;'/ . '„. ■. , ' *. ' i; 

Mr. i^LOob. lliank you, gentlemen^ 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE BUDGET ESTIMATES 



Hither tiuctcloa 
Awouoti Avyt^bt^ for q-UB^^^^ 

12Z4 i224 

i^PPropriuion (.nnoU) , n,eeMl4,000 ^.,11^^000 

AmoprUttoa (^manent) 2.700,000 

vitHh^ld (M. 93.m) -29.167.000 ; 

SubtoUI. .4juite4*pproptUUo.. 1,662,947.000 2,110,02^,060 

Unobligated btltnce, aurt of ytar 192,403,^7 

UhobUs«Ud baUttct, ehd of ye^x -14,304,7J^ 

UnobUg«Ud biUnci, Upilng, , 



ToUl, obUg^ei^M 2,04t,045,392 



14,304,759 
.*376,232 



2.123,951,507 



- 663 

1974 EttiAAt«4 oblisttioQi. ' $2,O4l»045,)9) 

19)5 EatlQitcd oblUttloAi , 2.123 , 931.50^ 

I4«t changi..^ 4«2,90^,1U 

• ' - ■ - ■ ■ " • ■ ■ Mil Ch^oM Urn MM 

t. $ubil4lM4 Iniuced i««fl V 311.^72.000 MtO.579,710 

I. Stua^iit •••UUQCt I.AIO.028.986 , f 157. 

TdUl, ln<rMMt ,^ +t67»740,724 



AititutlOAAl tiiilUiit*.! Ml* 242|057,406 »d3,09d.(^ 

2. Pir<ot»«l d«V«l(kpMnlM.. 7.03e:0O0 > 'l.W.OOO "tf" ftj^ 

Totil, Mt cUogt. : . : - . ' . 4<2^9<^.l|pL^ ^ 



1. Sub«Ull«d Iniuted I6#iii Crotfth or tt>« 4obtldii«4 ioiut^d lo«A p«o|tMi t|;-|K^^M 
exf^ctod to eontimi* in 1975 tb« SttHknt to«fi HirUtifig A#tO€ittion iacc#iM#^|fV^ 
it* op«v«ttoat ffftd •d«in|«tr9tiv« Otho> Actions ttlBulito Uodln^ *<^^^^^'^?^|t'* t'^l 

I, Stodtttt titiittnctt Ihft tp^^opfftitloii requoit thlft* «fiph««U fro* ta« .v.•Al^^4>'|4^< 
itltutloAil «iil«t«iic« to ttudoAt «Mist*ac4 ii th« ttOt^ ikf(«ctii^t *t«nt of r>/\ — .^^^^ 
imfuriog «<|u*t oduc^ttotul Ofp^rtuhity. thi ♦lA7,t«*0l4 pirogtAii <^i.tt4i'itty/v .^' ^r^^^^ 
•tudeftt titiitAntt |i th« |Mt of ttkertAttiiig b«IU gtft^U ^o fail fundittg i^^ 
d«cr€Mlttg or sflMl^ting oth«t ntud^ttt tld^ro^MU. T^^ $l|30<>iOOP«C9^ tl^- 
<iueit«d to fully fim<^ l4i«te 8due«tiootl O^^ttw^ity MnU U fiO>,^92,S^. ttot# ^ ^^<^ 
th*n the «ttlaUtH 2974 obU^tion U>^tV:«i>d ^&25,0OO.00P »or^ tluD Ibo )9^4 . M|b 
budget authority. Ko ^tmdi ari r#qu«*M4^^t^>I^UB«(^t4il Orgatii o« «tv 
t#pttil conttibutiod to Dlttct lo*a fonda. - 1h# dotall of inctaxtot iod do*. . V'i^vx.'tY- 
ctouM 1» ihotfn on tht obUgAti^cu by fctlvity Oidiibtt. Uii propoitd ihift , - .-V^^i 
to funding of Atudcbt *id ^rcgrtM !• d«aign*d to lficrt«a4 conuntr«tloii 6i ^ , V; 

fiiftd* o« ne«dt««t itudciiti iu>d to incrota^ lh6j|blU(r of ^hf-.lti»5Jojlt to ^ _ 
choo«e tho cducAtloo vhich b«st •utti hit nooda 10 tho initltutlon ot hlft ^ 
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1« tAttltutloAtl Mtlitui^t: Xnitltuttofuil •••littnct ti <S«cr«M«4 by 
^3»02l«6O9> it t cofiiA^nct ^ropoitiv^ « tbin to lUdeot tiiUtttict 
dtti|nVI to furthtr aqutl «<!ue«tlOQ tnd opportualtjr^ tot tHli mton, iio 
I M4t «N r«4u«*te4 for lMiv«tiUy Coonuolty dineU«i» AU to Und^rtDt 
OolU|«i^ StAtt H$t§%ccn4%ty Co«adAilont» or Vttu«ot< CbU of InttnicttOf). 
In tho of VttorAAi' Oo»t of IHAtructioOa four •ddltlonltl ^Uta tra 
p4rUA«&tt ftrftti th« hl$h point for ratuming n%tnm-$u vttma* hu c 
pM%6\ lacoodi now that tocrtiltB«At progrm Km hun iittblUK^d, 
vatarAAi cAn ba htlptd »6ro by itudant •silittnci i^rogrM thto by iaatltu* 
tl6ttftt aiAUtA0ca) third, quftUfitatiOAA for i^irttcipmtA in tht progr«a 
raquirod by tU UgiAUtion rtiult in r«var4ini thoat initltutieni that 
t)Av« dont tho UtAt for VAtertni in the pot i foun^, th« budget propoiu 
to incrMit direct beoefite to'veter&nl by more libertl veteren edueetionel 
•tlowMcee end by providing nore equity la treeting theee elloveo^ee in 
deterttlBing the eligibility and level of everd under the Beeio Opportunity 
Grente progrett. 

Ae indiceted on the obligetlone by Activity exhibit^ gU of the 
Inetitutlooel aeiiitAnce piogreoi cho-^ obligetion decreecee frOtt the 1974 
2evel. In the cteo of Strengthening Developing InetitutioAei howeveri e 
eubete&tiel cerryover of uttobligettd funde froo 1973 to 1974 eccovnte for 
, the decreiee frooi 1974 to 197). The requeet for n<v funde for thu progreii 
ie $20»0QO»000 aore then the 1974 epproprietlon. 

i,* College perionnol developAenti Tlie College teacher Fellouihipe progreii 
ie liAlted In 1974 an<l 1975 to the aaounte neeeieery to cneble returning 
veterene to reeu^ feUovihipe lotertupted by ttUitefy eervice. The need 
ie expected to be earlier by $l,606|000 In 1975 then in 1974. 
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or 



t6 («) CtfAtl iund votk-ttudyi ^ 

U <t) 0JtK>rtvnity trirttt,|5^,307,m $1,300, 000', 000 Um.M.M t 

?^ <« ttptk-ltiiJyi. »M 171,0^,^ 150,000,000 . 2l,09d,^6 e 
26 <b) CoMir«tiV» tducittonM...... 10,750,000 10, 750,000 

^9 (I) inUYMfc Ott ia»ur«4 

- l(^fMM.**i*.... ♦ 510,000,000 3^0,516,637 + 10,516,637 C 

^? . . <a) ^ilifv* tmd MvAocetM.; l»57a,0OO 1,635,073 + 63,073 t 

33 (O r«4ln4l <i«piUl <ontvi* 

butUKki,M*i«.>ffi.M« 199,510,461 <^289, 510,461 1 

33 (I) toiArtb initituti<m«,,», 4,000,000 - 4,006,000 f 

33. <3) Tmh«r $4actltn^on«,... 10,000,000 6,440,000 - 3,560»000 I 

37 .(•) Jftcenttv* t?m# tot SUU [ . % , V 

•chol«*blM.,MMM 19>000>ooo Vi>» ; » na.ti<y).<yw} y 

ttiliUDe«,Mo.v,a,Yai^600,98^ 1^689, Hl,*7iO «67,740,724 

, 41 IcJtltvtioiiAl MiUtjljiAii - . - ' ' '^^ 'v- 

42 (t) Stunfthftaing ^«V*loplA< . ^ 

lniUtut(<M^««^.,.^«:, 135,492,000 120,000,000 - 15,4$2,00O 0 
44 (b> Coa«trMctiont \ 

^ tt)8uWdlMdlo«M J 29,029,000 29,028,797 • 203 

47 <c> UntuA'$t triiiiing And 
■ itudUti ■ - ■ 

41 (O KDEX VI (>r6gt«».*,, .«,..» 22,895,152 8,640,000 - 14,255,152 fl 
^9 (2) rulbritht'^t^y* ftUov- 

^ tM^.,;..* »^ 1,363,754 1,360^000 * 3,754 a 

Mrvicai, ■ * , • , * a I » 1 1 « 4 0 ,,,,, 
54 (•VAld 1^ Utvd-^ttofc coll«^oi 
54 (I) Annual >pj>to}^fini<>tt*.o* 9,500,000 » 9,500,000 1 

54 (2> ^erf#iiftiit ip^eopritfcioo 

(Sec<md Morfill AcO*«., 2,700,000 - 2,700,000 1 

55 (f) Sttta p^it«««otid«ry ^uc4» 

tion (ooaiUii<»i^,,,«*»iMf« 3,000,000 >• 3,000,000 1 

56 {g> V«t«x«nt' <o«t of tf^jtructlo ^ ^3,750,000 ■> 23,7^50.000 1 

SubtoUl, Io#tUu« 

tionil tuittaiK«»«, 242,057,406 159,028,797 - 83,028,609 



14,327,500 - 14,327,500 i 
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<»IU*ti6nt by Activity , 



. 1''* ^^'^ or 

^ —--^ r ; Mtt nttni^t Utti^M^ 

Subtottl, Colitgt p*r* 

tot.lobll,.tioM,..' 2.W1.045.3« ».1M,951,S07 +«MM.U5 

IwUMtton of ch«n«ti , 

B..U *.nt progr.a vhteh pvowt* itadtot eholp., nc fundi «r« tMu.JJ.J fo* 
^ppl«.»»r«l (4.portu.,Uy Orwtt or for m» e.plt:i eonirlbattSni to Wmt 
U>»n fund.. B«»lc grtnti wJll b. «upple««au5 by work.itX jSbi tu.mLd 
.lo.n., direct lo.n, fln.nc.d by r.p.J-.„t., «d by^oS-fed*?.! ..;t«*i;«!*** 

?.i?;::^c*Liro5%^rorf:i^s;:i.** ^"^-^ .c«..'ti'.';o:s:jin'i„v%^a. 

f?^/.JS*)!][i'L!" tn«ur.d lotas rwldtt for m lj>cr««t« In iMdiag frort ' 
n.050.000.000 to n.iii.WA.m ata for p.ytn, tnt.re.t on prloJ vw low,. 

JwUflprtei!' ""^•^ prior V*" 

sSjpIi:.iui.n**""' ^»0- th. 1973 "Vrg^t 

r':{«.u:r;LU'^fL\'^^%r:r i^^^ - .ppr<>prutio» u 
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(I) No fundi «r« rtqatittd for thttt progr^ bttauit of tht ]>riocity pUccd 
on direct •••iiunce to ttudetitt, UgitUtlon vlU b« iubaltted to «UfttnAt« 
the Aid to liAd Oe%tt CoXUgti progrtM, tht Gadget «iiud»ei thtt veterani'i 
Attd tot ftcv ipecltt r«<raltwne programt hti declined erkd thet exUting 
effort! vtU Met the beete need for eeni^ee provided by the veterene' coet* 
of-tnitnicttoo erogv«K» IbepheiU in 197> vltl be on providing eld directly 
to. veterene by Uoretelng etudent eld« The budget propoeee to Inereeee direct 
beneffte to veterent by »ore Ubergl veterea educetlooel gllOweAcee end by 
proyldtng acre equity lib tretting theee etloweneei la deterttlnlng the eUglbtl* 
tty efid.tevel of averd uodev- the Uele Opportunity Create progreH. , 

(J) Itte cottegt teether feUo«#ehip progreei hee been llMited to e«o«nte 
oecteegry t& enable retumlng vetertne to reeuu* fetlovehipe interrupted by 
ttllttery etrvtce. rhe need U expected to be ntuUer in 1975. 



ObUgetlone by Ot>Jtct 



197^ 
JtetlMte 



1975 
Betii«t« 



Xncreeee 
or » 
lyereeee 



Oth«r lervicee 
iQVeetttente and losing . 

Crgnte* gtibeldiee, end 
«0(»trlUiti0A» 

*, 

lAevr«nc# oUltte end 
Indejuitiee 

totel obligetlotie by 
object 



$ 20,207»000 $ 11,500,000 ^* 6,707,000 

7,OSa,000 1,400,000' * 5,W,000 

2,010, W,39^ 2,10$,051,507 f 97,^95, 11^ 

5,000,000 5^000,000 

2,M1,M},392 2,U),»S1,307 +«J,90«,ll5 
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> * ■ ' ' 

TltU I CcmuUty tecvUei tnd <on* 
llDuioi ib4ue«tiofi (tinlvtrilty toMnlty 

itiutiona.... , oTTr. 

TltU IV •* Student aiiiattneei , 
Utt A-l u$ic 0(>|K>rtuAlty ^anu...... 

Fttt A»2 StsppleAeaUl idutAttonal 
o^pottMOlty |r«ftti* 

Xftltul yetr avtrdi*.. ,» 

Cootimuttioo mrdit 

. («ct A») Sut< ttti4«at tnc«lltlve¥ ^ 

Coot iw^t 160 iwrdt. 

F4rt A.4 $p4cU^ Ttopm M 

tt<fa dltadvMkUi^d VdcVgroOlada. i . .v>, , . ♦ 
f*tt A.5 A19 Nytteftti loitlta^ 

tlMW of bighiv •4u«4tloci. ,>\ . , 

< 8«6*'420 VttiraiU' eolt-of*la. 

•tr\3ctloo Hy^&ta to iiutttutiooi 

*>i«h«t id^c•ll<ia....*;v.....,^.w»•,.;,.. 
Utt 0 Siibaldlud iiutir«d loMi \ 
lnt«t«tt Unftfl^a «ad i|»«eut #Uotf4iit«^ 
*• Wt«ct Idwii und^t* th* iwhitad 

toAn ptograA (S*c. «3>...,., ...i. 

Part C>»* AAl Vwrtt-itttdyiJroerto.;,.. 
- 8«c. 447 Wor)?.itua/ tot ec«nu« 
ttlty Mtvlcea iMn^ln^ prdA^im.V..i«i... 
rart P^- C<jMr*tlv« education progr««i 
naonlDg. ••tabliahlfi«» a^andisft. and 

carrying out (4Sl(a). 

Ttainlog) daooflatratloo. or 
reaad^ch <45i(b)*..,*. ...... .rri.n.,.*. 

?art E — National dlract itudatit loaaat 

Capital cootrlbutloo v. ......... 

CaxKallatlon of loana £ot car taU pub lie 

sarvlea ,,,,, 

Title VII — ConatruetloA of academic 
facUitleii 

fart A Craota for conatructlod of ua- 

dergraduata faeilltlaa. . 
Part » Craiita for cooatrxictldn of 

graduate acad60de feeiUtiea/.* 

Part C — Sec. 745 Aimual lotaraat Iranta 
Pert t> '* Aaslitafic^ In najor dfiaitar' 

ereaa. •»»•••*•.•»••••**•.•••»»»...,#♦,, 

tltU VtlC KettfOrM for iu^otladge, 

Ti|l| JLiC„r. (hredudU ptograair- - * 

Part A Craotii to liutltutlotta^of 

higher education. 

Part B ^« GraduaU felloMhtpa for caraare 

In poatee^oAdary aducatlon.* / 



— . . 

Appt^l^rtation 
Author Uad raoueitad 



120,000,000 120,000,000 
Iftdeflolta 1,300,000,000 



200,000,000 
todaflnlte 



io,0oo;ooo « 

lodafiaii^ . 

ioO|OOo,o6o • 
i^w»90o^ooolA/ 



iQdaflbita 
Ittdaf ltiit0 



. >**vv , ^ 

Yb,in;<kio 



1,000,000 — ' 
420,000,000 i50,0p0,000 

•50,009.000 V- 



10,000,000 
^ 75O.OO0 
400,000,600 
todafmu 

'300,000,000 

$0,000,000 
79,250,000 

Iflt^allnlta 
15,000,000 

...r 50,000,000 
tfidaf lAlt^l/ . 



10,000,000 
^ 750,000 

^,440,000 



22,252,000 



4,000,000 
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Part C *• Publte lervlc* feUovahipan*. , 

Utt V " rallovihipi for othar purpoaeat 
Sac 961(a)(1) HiMn« aiv) nix^fl an4 

•Iii4r4t fu«l cona«mtlon.<,.« 

Sac 961(a)(2) Miadvafttaiaa 

Part f *• OeMval aialatanea for iraduata 
achooli cQvarad undar Titla lV-A-5 (a«e« 
A19) abova ■ f « « • « 9 • « • • « • 4 1 • t • ■ • » » • ■ • 4 » » » 
titla XI tan achpol QlinUal axparUaca 

protran* »«««9«t««««4 «• (■••••■••••••••••ii 

Tltia %ll (^naval prwiilooa, Ut. Ud5| 

Conprahaiwiva Statavida planntftg^ 

feMr|a&ty lAiutad Studaat Loan Acti 
tocaatlva pa>Mikta on Inautad it^nt loana. 

Hatio«al Pafatvit fdMcation Acti 
' Titla VI Ungual* training and acaA> 

atudiaa^'Cantacff faUovahipai ai^ rafearch 

Hutuai' Edueatlonal aM Cultural Exch«0|a Act of 
19>1 (ry%t|htv-Kajrf)M««'- ..m.*,,.! 

hiHU UV 92-506 , 
AUaii4i tUandar rallowahlpa^.toMMMM** 



J12L 



Itvdafiaita' 



Appropriation 
radv^ttad. 



indaflnltafS' 
1,000,000# 



if 

>iSOO|000 
Indafinltft 

tttdafinita 

^j^^aiti^^";:^ 



750,000 



if 

6;wo*ooo 

1,^^§>0 
500,000 



1/ AppUfd W thia aa^ti<m t<>««kh•^yltJ^^f«> * o? TUla r. , ; • 
2/ Sp^cUl allouan^a* author lead hr,tH tmif^^t^m^tU 



loift Act of 



/ $ttch aa liiacaaiiry ;U fuad 7i500 Qly f^UoWahi^: flM#,cofttiinjrt(o». 

" a ai art ti4c4aaary tot »0 fjVlwflMfa. . ^ j - • . ^ . 

« la nay b« pe^aaary for S60 (k«tf ,faUo^&lpa ai>d contlcHia^ 
no iMita thah ♦IjdOO.OOO u»dar tha ap«oUl Wf^li^ ^<>t 4tf|dyanta|ad, 



|/ aufta aa art .^C4aaary Cor 
2/ Siich auoa ia n*)^ b« 



jl/ Included With BRA IV-B, at>fiva. 
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Kish«r Equation 





EttlMtt 

AO Coomii 


Houtt 

AllOMQCA 




* 311,640»000 


< 498|d90,000 


im 


977»90a,0OO 


902,108,000 


1967 


l»073,494,0OO 


1>164, 307,000 


1968 




1,132,150,000 


1969. 


023»O2O»OOO 


6,920,000 




798»284,000 


667,633,000 




S37i72$»000 


680,180,000 


1972 


li«92,754.000 


1,193,3^4,000 


1973 


I,616,572»00O 


1,098,502,000 


1971 Propottd 
Rcicittton 


•44,300,000 




1974 


^747, 914,000 


1,808^91^,000. 


1975 


2,110,023,000 





^ A98, 690,000 $ 554,600,000 

912,108,000 971,231,000 

1,151,507,000' T,156,307, 000 

l>132,150,000 929,255,000 

786,832>00O 778,620,000 

1,009,074,000 831,734,000 

1,014,970,000 941,160,000 

t,782,i;4,09O 1,409,354,000 

.1,752,^32,000 I, 682,97^^000 

■ • ■ •** ^ 



MOn. All riturtt trt eomftfhU with th« 1975 ««tlMt«.' rw fi,«i im, 
?49»,07O,00O (ad th* propoM4 Mft Awailwat of 41.114 Ml M0- «.. 

Hou« action only o« tb« urwat .uppl«iaMl Is-Mwll JC 

piuttt tn .Uow.ac, for th« program • .ub.tqwnt kpptoprl.tien bill. 
19M <ppreprUttM thown ttflMt* tb« 5 p«r««at rtdoctioA. riMit*. *^ 
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— jjjj 

,,, , 

(•) CtM* vork*tM4yt 

(1) U$ic 0])p«rtuiilt7 iruU $ 475,000,000 

(2) Sup^lMMt*! dppdttualty 

tTMtt » 1 1 * • • * • • 2I0|)00«000 

(3) VPrk-»tu47 3yO|200,000 

(b) Ooop«r«tlv« •4tte«tloa 10,750,000 

(1) Zat«f #tt Oft lam*d 

le4fti 310,000,000 

W OiVMt lo«aiJ 
• (1) r*d«r«l €«^lt«l cofktri- , 

bQtiOM 236,000.000 

(2) LMni to Uititutlocui.. 2»000,000 

(3) TMeh«r MaMlUtlocii*.. S»000|000 
(•) tnc«Qtiv« $t$tkU tot State 

•cholarthtpt 19.000,000 

iubtOttl, StU4Mt 

AttUtaact 1»588,2S0,000 

$9«eUl protTMM lov tK# dlt«d- 
vaatti^ 70,331,000 

tMtitatiOMl •••itttacti 
(«) Strtotthtfili\| d«vtlo»lng 

lutltixltMf M«H9,0W 

<b> OmtHMtiOttt 

a) MtUUftd lOAM 31,423,000 

(2) OrMt 

(c> UoittAC* trtlalttg tad tt«4 
atvdUfti 

(1) VDIA VX prottM 11,333,000 

(2) lUlbrl^t'HJETt ftllow- 

•blpt 1,360»000 

(d) Odivtxtlty cooausilty ttrvlctt 14,2S0»OO0 
<•> Aid ta land-grant collagaai 

(1) Amml approprUtloo...*^ 9,500*000 
<2) Pavmaant approprUtioo 

(Sacood M&nrtU Act).. 2»700,OOO 
(I) fltata |>oataacoodAi7 aducatloo 

coaniaaloa... 3,000,000 

(g) Vaurana* coat o£ Inatructioa 23.750^000 

MtaUlf Uatltu- 
tlonal aaaiataaea... 197|31O,OO0 

ColUga paraoAi^l dAvalopaaati 

(a) OolUg* tvaafiatnPallovaMpa. 5.906.000 

(b) Nllo^hipt t&t diaadmuKtagad 750.000 

(c) gilaader fallowahlpa , 50plOQQ 

Subtotal collaga paraonoal 

davalopaaat 7>0^>OOQ 

T^tal 1,862, 947»000 

Cbllgatioaa (2>041 ,045^392) 



' 1975 iattdua ot 

fatfaiata Dacraaaa 



1. 



2. 



4. 



11,300,000,000 Ma5,090vOOO 

^aio,30o,ooo 

25O,00O»00O - 20^200,000 
10,750»000 



315,000,000 4- 5,000,000 



•216,000,000 
- 2,000,000 
6,440,000 4 1,440,000 

> 19>000>000 



1,832,190,000 <f293,94O,O00 
70,331,000 

m,m»m ♦ to,oo6.ooo 

a2,252,0(i0 • 9,173,000 



S,640|000 
1,360,000 



- 2,693,000 

- 14,250,000 
. 9,500,000 

- 2,700,000 
• 3,000,000 



152,252,000 • 45,053,000 

4»000,000 . 1,806,000 
750.000 



2,110,023,000 ^•U7,076,O0O 
(2,123,951,507) (482,906,115) 
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Hither t^MCAtiPe 



incv0^% o£ ^2^, 000,000 Ipr th# Uuii »K c8tl<m«l Opportunity Crintt pro&ria 
lff?*l^V5^' H •^'^ tpptPoprl4tlod. thU Ci)«ye^te via p^mlt 

JmU Ittadltti of tb4btale graAta progra* tot tha llrat ttM ala«« Iti Iftcaptlon in > 
IW, Aa propoaod ^mdia« a,tmaty rallacta tb« 4aur«liutUii 
to brint poatmoodai7 •A»catloii vltblo tba tMch of all ao<t to co«Kafttrit« l^doyal 

P'?^^ support, dlractl^ to atudafita, 

thua Iwraaaliig tKair fraodoai to chooa* thair acbool AiMt cogrta of atu4y» lot ' 
uuitutloftal aaaiaUAe«, tb* only l|icraa4a ra<|uaata4 la tba m, 000, 000 for ^ 
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1^74 
BiM , 



tn«rii8# or 



Seu4«ne AfiltuncAi 

<•) Cranti 4n4 vork^icudyt 

(1) $$$ic opportunity gr«At«.«. $ 475,000,000 $1,300,000,000 M25, 000,000 

(Ob)lSAelona> (594|3O7,n2)a,5OO,OOO»O00)(-f70S,^92,$6$) 

<2> $uppl«aeAt4l opporeui^ltjr 

ttaou..... 210,300,000 -210,300,000 

(CbUptiona) (211,3^2,4^7) (•211,3^2,437) 

(3) Vork'itudx y 270,200,000 250,000,000 *20,200,000 

{Obllittloni). « . « « (271, 09$, 906) (250,000,000) (*21 ,0$d,^) 

(b) GooparAtlvt tducttlock 10,750,000 10,750,000 

(e) 8ubAl41i«d lniur#d loA&ai 

(1) iQUriftt oa tnitiead lo4nft.. 310,000,000 315,000,000 -1^5,000,000 

(ObliiatlonO (310,000,000) (320,516,$37) (4l0,5ie,(37) 

(2) Rdftfttv* fund «dv«ncfi 

(ObllMtiona) (1,572,000) (1>635,073) (4^3,073) 

(d) Dlr«ct loanti 

(1) rtdaral caplul contri- 

Vutlona « ««« 266>000,000 -2$^,000,000 

, (ObllMtloot) (289,310,461) (— ) (-289,510,461) 

(a> towA to iaitituttooA 2^000,000 -2,000,000 

(Obllgitlofli) , . . (4,000,000) (— ) (-4,000,000) 

(3) Tmbar C4m:ilUtloaA 5,000,000 6,440,000 41^440,000 

(ObUtattoni) (10,000,000) (£,440,000) (-3,560,000) 

<•) Inc«otlvA tmti for St&U « 

«choUt«hipi 19.000>000 -19,000.000 

Total «... 1,588,250,000 1,882,190,000 4293,940,000 

(0bli84eloaf) (I,72l,tf00,986)(l,l89,341,710)(4l67, 740,724) 



Maarly 9CX of tht 1975 budget Y«^o*At £ot Hlihtr Educitlon rol«e«s to ttudtot 
««iUt«iic«, with the bulk of tho fundi 8oltk| to tb« btalc o|^rtuftlty gr^ot 
progru. Tha ano^at ra^uaatad viU p«r«lt full funding tblt progtg* vMcb vlU 
eutitlo ««cb allgtbta itudMt to a %tnixt of ^1»400 laaa tha ataount that h« tftd hla 
faally aro «xp«etad to coatrlbuta to hia *docatlOd, but not to ona^balf hla 

coat* Th« r«ulolQg half of th« atudant'a coat of aducatlon vill ba mst hy f^uda 
provldad by tha inturad Idgn progrga, tha coUh* work'^atudy frogtM, 8uta, InatiCu^ 
tiooal, privata or paraonal fuoda* Tha approprUtloa tHcgat for 8tiid«t't iaatatanee 
conctntrataa fuofda in tha baaie opportunity graot and Inaurad loAti progr^u vhUh 
provide aid diractly to tha atuda&t and ia thua daaignad to alloy tha at'udtnt to 
chdoaa to attafld an Inatitution en tha baaia of hla acadoi^c intaraata and €ar##r 
i^aada rathar thao on an inaHtution'a ability to prorido hiai vitK financial aid. 

Ho funda art b#l«g t^utatad for inctntiv* grgnta far lt«ta atholgrthiM, th# 
pttMtktal ad < a» tt att g l appvttMity grgata pi i ia ^i In Ipr 9oda«*i a*pital eontrlbutlona 
for tht ngtiawl di««tt at«d«<)fc iMti pragrgai.itt ard*f t# pmit e#aoatilratian on thoat 
fofM of atvdm gid afrieh^ Maxlaiii* atud«at thatea, In r a gg rd to thp dirocl; loan 
pt#gT«fli. it ahvold b« pointad aiat that br tha Md of 1978, tha awlitifig revolving 
toll in iT^aUKilMg «iil t«Qt%in i2,8 Villiat gnd t a ^ ^ ja ai n ta mill ptmit tVtaa* 
inatltutlona to aaValoar.a to atudanta aAounUng to $165,000j000 tithout any ^itthar 
infuatoo ot fedtrat dollati. 
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1^7^ , lili increiM or 



Student 0^§i%ttint9t 

U) Ortnti 4nd work>atvi4yi 

(1) B4«U td^KAtloQAt ofportuntty . 

$475,000,000 M.)00.000|000 ^435, 000,000 

^^9Ut ,i,000,000 l*iOO,000 'H0O,OQ<> 

(CI>iif4tiOoa) , :.lS^,^7,Ui) (1*300,000,000) (4705*6«,a6e) 



ytotf m ^^t»oi^ 

To hatp 4u«llf lad atudanta finiaca thf Ir poataacotuUry aduc4tloa» TltU t?. 
aubpati A-l of tha iMi^Ad Uiftb*r liuatLoo Act provldaa granta to atudanta «t 
collfiiata; poataacondavy vocatio«i«li tacholetlt trada and proprlatary InatUutloita 
«lio ara carryiog at iMat half of a nonyl full* tlna load, tha granta ara not 
AvaiUbla for gtadu«ca atudy but My axtaod to flfa yaita of uAdargraduata vovk 
tindat apaelal clrcuoataacaa apaelflad by th« Act. At full fuod log, tha progta* 
providaa a grant of 91^400 Uaa axptUad family contribution, but not to «xcatd 
on«»hAlf th« coat of attaodgnca, J\^% l»v providaa g raductlon forvuU for avarda 
vtian tha prograa la laaa thgn fufly fuodad* 

Plant for f lacal vaar ^975 

ift-.* WJ, $1,300,000,000 la r^ogatAd for fttU funding of thla progrta. tn 
1973, ipeclal laglalatlon raatrlctad avarda to ftrat year, full-tloM atiidantg. In 
19JJ, apacUl appropriation languaga raitrlctad granta to flrat and aaeood yaar 
fuU-tlB« atudanta. ^ran ulth thoa« raitrlctlona on •UglbUlty, It vaa nacaaaarv 
to raduca gr«nta1>alov full ^antUlaaifnt." It la aatUmtad that n. 300,000.000 
will fully fund th« program; that Ig, U irtll provlda full antltlanant granta to 
all (jodcrgraduata poa taacondary atudgnta nho ara 'carrying At laggt half ot a 
nornal 'yjl-tl*; lo«d aa authorltad by tha b«aU lav. At full funding, tha Mlnlnim 
K'SSo'lHi**^ ^'^^^ ^ ♦^•^^^O' aatUAtfd tut tha 

? i?5*iJr^'"^ plannod for prograv gmnta would provlda avarda nyaraglng $$05 to 
1,600,000 atudanta. It ahould ba racognlMd that th« ••Wl «ta«anta aottrlng 
Into an aatioftta of full funding cannot ba datarninad praelaaly In advanca* thoig 
ala«aota Includa tha follovlngj (a) tha fatfilly contribution achadulaa. (b> tha 
nunbar of potential eUglblaa vho actually gpply, and, <c) th| nix of attandanca 
coata. 

special language la propoaad to valva the provigloo of im0 that 
re^ulraa appropriation of apeclfled a^ounta for aupplaMftUl graita dSd for dlran 
lo*na a* a pra*condltlon to payln| b^aU opportimlty grant!* 

Of the $1,300,000,000 toUl» $11,500,000 It givmarkad for adainiatratlva 
contracta, m Mln Iteaa ara for proceaalng appUeatlona and lor dlabutaawnt of 
fuoda. tnporUnt but eMtlar contreeta Include thoet for gathering nod proceaalng 
dau, and foiT trdlnlng atudent flnencUl eld off; cera/ 

A ptovleloft It bilng tonaidetee by the Congreta which, within ' 
llMlta, would per«lt edjuatttanta of funda batween flactt yeara. thia provlaion 
would aaaure thet atudenta would racelve the level of granta apeclfled in the 
peyttent achedula If in e carUln flacgl ya«r funda g^a not aufflclaot to m^U thla 
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Uvtt ei tvtr^i. If thU tUuitl&n ihoutd o<cur» the dtficU coutd bt pttd from 
thf tubtt^vAtnt flic«l yttxU tppioprUtion* SlftiUrtyi if Chfr* tny ttn«kp«n<5«d 
funds Id on« llictt ye«r« theit iundi cia b« tdded tp tht labtt^utnt flical y««r'i 
•ppTOprUtion« tttt 1975 rebuilt tricludtt ip«eitl tpproprlttion Untu«t* to providt 
thU tuthorUy* 

A«o<glUhmttt< in fKcit vttrt 19?3/1974 

Of tht $122*,100»000 tppiopTUt»d (or tht Uilc Ortftt ?to$r«« lev fUul yctr 
Wy, $11,500,006 vti lit ttidt for tdalnlitrttlv* ticpiaot. Ih« r«titintng 
♦110,600,000 U txp^etfd to provldt $Ttftt« avirtglng $260 to « tttliaattd ^5,000 
itMdtAtt duvldi tcAdMlc yttt 1973-74. Ihtit (ttntt rtQ|t fro« • uiaioua of $50 
(«• gp^elfitd by ttv vhtn tht progrta ti Uii thtti fully fundtd) to « mttimm of 
$452 dtp^odlng on tho itudtnt^t txp^ctod fiaily contrlbuttoa tnd hi$ coit Of 
eductti^j tnd «r« vtitrlcttd to fuU-tl** itudtntt vho btgtn thtlr poiti«cond«ry 
«d\settloa tfttr July I, 1973* 

In flictl yttr 1974, $475,000,000 li txpocttd to piovldo grantg ivittglftg $475 
- to ftn iitlMt^d 1,000,000 ttudentt during actdtaU yttr 1974-75< Th«i« grtatt vlll 
rongt lro« t Mlnlaua of $50 to t MXloua of tpproxlnitfly $e00, dtponding on tU^ 
• tuftnt'i tirpacttd ftttlly contribution tnd hit cott of education. Ptrtlcipatlon in 
th« progrtfli 1« raitrlct#4 to fuU-ttat itudtati vho •nroUod in poititcondary 
Oducotlon tfttr April I, 1973. tt it tnticiptttd thtt tdttlnittrttivt contttctt, 
during ^974, can be llUncod by fundt brought forvtrd frott 1973, Ittvlng tht full 
$475,000,000 tvtlUbU for progrta grtntt» 
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The lav Haiti ptyMota, apaclfUa hov granta ara to bo adjuttad to apptoprla- 
tloo at laai than full funding, and raqulrai that tha Covnlaalooar tubatt a 
«€h«duU ol axpactad fawlly contribution to Oo<\gtaaft, 

A. Statutory forimla for wot aUa < vhai) tha family contribution achadula 
i» iccaptad, aod latarpratad for a atudant, a grant alta la dttarvlned 
by appllutlon of a atatutory fotwla la tha author 1 ting; Ugttlatlori: 



(I) At full fuftdtnt ! tha prograa provldas a grant of $lt400 laaa 
axpaetad family contribution, but not to axcaad o(M>half tha cost 
of attandanca* 

(2> At laaa than full funding! granta ara to ba adjuatad to avtiUbla 
fundi by tha following fomuUi 

(a) If $1,400 ttinua axpacted pat«nul eonttibutlon li: 



Ko grants howavar, ahall b« nor^ than ona-hall of tha 
"naed'i (coat mloua paraotal coatributlon)i unltaa 
avtiiabla funda ara 75 parcant (but laaa th4n lOOX) 
of tha amount naadad for full fundlof^ in vhich caaa 
no grant ahall b« more than 60 parcant of "naad'^ 

(b) iha authorlains lagialation providai that if availabla 
funda axcaad tha amount oaadad to pay granta tomputad 
by tha abova reduction formuU^ tha axcaia vill ba paid 
in proportion to tha diffaranca batvaan tha amount found 
by tha abova formula and tha amount that would hava baan 
paid at full funding* 

<c> If availabla funda ata laaa than naadad to pay gvinta 
computed^ tha raduction formula, than $r ant a ara 
prorated down to tha amount availabla, 

(d) At full funding, no granta at laaa than $200 will be paid; 
at laai than fiill funding, the minimum grant la $50* 



mora than $1,000, 
$801 to $1,000, 
$601 to $800, 
•0- to $600, 



pay 75X of^ tha amount 
pay 70X of tha amount 
pay 65X of tha amount 
pey 50t of the amount 
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O) Th% liv provUei that iocUl licurity b«n«fUi ^Id to or on 
•ceouDt or • itudtnt beciui* hi li « itUiflt And half of 
v«t«ran'a tducatiofSAl btMflta vlU ba countad aa tha affactlva 
incoM of th« atudaot, 

tly ccfttrlbutlon ac^fduti i Iha |av rcquiraa tha Coattlailooar to 
•ub»lt to Congtaaa, by tha firit of fabruAry, a achaduU Indicatlnj 
aaounta faalltaa In (Ivan (ItvAncUt ctrcuaatancaa vtU b« axp«ctad 
to cofltrlbuta to^xd th« ftudaot'a aducAtloMl «xp«aaaa« Congraia 
U to raact by th« llrat of Hay, And/ If corvgraai diiapprov«i tha 
•chcduU, tha Cconlai£o(var Mat taaubq^lt a ichaduU within 15 daya, 
if •f^^^ cotittlbutlofl achadula, togathar Wth ruUa govamlng 
allovabU coata» ara UporUbt datatttlnanta of tha ouo^ar of parttd- 
t>aata and alc^ of aa Individual 'a grant* 



\ 
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1974 . T?7T Incrtot 6x 
UtUut% Dftreot 

Studcot AttUt«ACt« 

(•) CrAtitt tod vork^tudyi 

(2) Su^UoMoUl educattorul 
o(>p«rtunlty grtnlt^ 

In,Utal y<«r $fnf 1/ ♦100,000.000 $-100,000,000 

ContCrtttlftg trtatt 110.300.000 -U0.l00>0OO 

^55?}' 210,300,000 — -210,300,000 

M <*"M'1^«) (2ll,3«,W7) (.-) (.211,362,48?) 

y These ere firtt yt4r tvtrdt for tU atodentt, not for rtdpltnt Inetltutione^ 



Nerrttlve 

Utider tMi prosreft, Tedertl grtnti provide flnenclel eiiletence to 
•cedcflicelly qualified high ecbool greduAtee of eiceptloMl fiiuAclal uead to 
jnaMe thc« to ettedd college. The greata are ttade directly to iftetUutlooe of 
higher education, vhich eelect etudeote for the everde. Studeate aav receive 
grante for up to $1,300 per yeer, Bovever^ every great auet be aatched by the 
inetitution fro* eoy public or privete eoutee utntar ite coatrol. Graduate 
etudeote are not eligible for support under tbie prograa. 

tbe epproprietlon for e given flec«l year ie obligeUd |o tit* inetitution* 
during that flecel year to enabl« thea to oake payoente to etudente during the 
foUoving fiecel yeet. The enount peid to e etudant under thie progra« i^y not 
exceed one Helf of the toUl amount of financUl eld e«da availeble to hiei by hie 
inetitution, 

Th« eupptesentel adocetional opportunity grante progra« (Title IV, Part A, 
Subpert 2 of tha Higher Edueetlon ^ct of i$65> wee eatebliehed by the Education 
Aaendaente of 1972 (t.L. 92-310) by aMnding the former educetional opportunity 
greote pxogrea (BOC), ' 

Allotaente to Stetee for inttiU yeer everde ere bee«d on th« wmVrt of full- 
tine higher educetion etudente in e Stete eospated vlth the totel euch enrolUent 
in tha U.S. aiocetiona to ioetitutiona vithin a Stete era sade on th« baeia of 
approved institutional epplicetione. For continuation averde, tha awMme la betad 
oo need. 

Plena for riecel Year 1973 

Ho funds ere requaated for auppieaeatal opportunity grente iti 1975. The 
aveilebla resourcee ere conccntreted on tha baelc edocetlonel opportunity grant 
progrea propoeed for full fonding for tha firet tiaa in «cad«»lc year 1975^7^. 

AccQgpliahaeate for Piecel Teere 1973/197^ ^ 

Tha 1973 epproprietlon of $2X0,300,000 vae uaad to provide fundi to 2,900 
inetitutione to Mka it poeeible for thea to provide Suppleaentel Ctante to en 
eAticipated 304,000 etudentg in liacel yeer 197^. 

• tpproptietlon of $210,300,000 vlU ha obllgeted to approxiMtely 

3.350 inatitutiona durtng fiecel year 1974 to enable thte to aab* fluppleMntel 
Crante to an aaticipetad.304,000 etudeftt a In fia«al yt^ 1974. 
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Ayt>pUatntil MuotlOMl Op&oyuoitf Ctin^f 

. f?*"*!* «.i»j|O0o — t.m.ooo 

AdiSm?""''' »**»<», " iojImjIooo ... . 

T«UI prorriB.,. 304.000 210,300.000 304,0<SO JIO.JOO.OOO .1. ..." 
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1-20*200,000 





T0 htlp itudMti Mm « fart ol th« e<i«t of ihtif ^itfttcoddtry tducitioia/ 
TUU tV-C ol thi HUhAff MuniOtt A^e 4ath«rla«« tt«Att to ifutimion* for j^TtUI 
ttli^.uritftiftt tor vt|fti p«i4 to ittidooti vorkiAf pift^tla* oa ot off <«ii|Hii in 
puMif or ttofi^toflt otstolfttiOfli, ' fodttil fundi pay SO parcaot of tho atudaata* 
v*$Ut Tba raaaindor la paid by tha inatltutioti* as^toyati oir aoaa othtr dooor, 

tunda aro antrurdaa and ad«lolautod u&dar an agt aaaant bati#»*a t)ia Comltaioflar 
and aach allglbU Initltutlon of hlghar adueatiooy proprUtaty inttitutloo or araa 
XocatloaaWtachQlcal acKoot* Tha Itutitutl^ appUea for fvod* It tacpatta to ta^aira 
for it! itudatiti vho ara In naad of aamingi to puriua thalr couraa of atudy< tha 
appltcatloaa ar« ravlawad by a Mglonal fadal eoopoaad of praedciog f((iia«ctal aid 
ot(icpv$ and Hadaral finincUl atd itaff caffbari. AUotoAnts ara dittributad aBv>r^ 
tha Stataa , tartltorfaa aod tha IHatttct of Cotutibla Iti accotdaaca with la|ialatlva 
fomutaa* Tbaaa fuoda lo turn ara dlatributad aatoog tba faatitutiooa vlthlo a $ttta 
by fonaula on tha Kagloful Paoal^a racoaModttion. Thla prograa ia forvard* 

fuodad. 

ttana for ytacat Yaar 197? 

Tha fuinda ra^uaatad for flacal yaar 197S viU provtda for atudant aa^loywaot 
vhlch vlll occur during flacal yaar 1976« It is aotlclpatad that Baalc Cranta a<id ■ 
Cuaraotead toana viU ba aufflclantly avallabla at that tl»a to niaialca tha na«d 
for othar forva of Fadaral financial aid for atudanta* Rovavarf alnca 8a«lc Grant a 
m lUltad to paying oo nora than half of a atudaat'a coat of adotatloA and aloca 
aoM afcudanta rafuaa to borrow* thara i« i placa for a vork prograa of lUtltad alta« 

Tha fuAda ^Ich ara ra^uaata^ a£« «daq\Uktft to ptovlda avployMAt for 520»OOO 
atudaati aarolflg an avaraga of $SS0 #aeh« 

AccoaipUihueivta for flatal Yaaya 1973*74 

Tha appropriation for aach of flacal yaara 197) and 1974 vaa U7O,2OC»O0O, 
Cranta vera mada to oaarly 2*700 Inst 1 tut lona froai tha 1973 appropriation during tha 
flacal yaar« Thoaa granta ara halng aotpandad by tha Inatitutlona during flacal yaar 
1974* Tha 1974 approoriation vlU ba obllgatad to a projact ad 3,3iOO Inatltutlooa 
during tha apriog of 1974 and vlll ba uiad by the* to ^ay tha Fadaral ahira of 
atudant aAmlnga froai allglbla aaytoyaiant nhich oecura during aeadaaic yaar 1974-75. 

Tha appropriation of $270|20O.00O for aach yaar la adaquata to provlda 
aMployMQt for 560*000 atudanta aaming an ^varaga of $$80 aach* 

f ■ - ' ' ■ 
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EitUMitt EUijytft 

Cfo« eooptniUiOtt • $ 325,540,060 ♦ 325,540,000 

Vt4iT*\ mti ol cOBptntfttlOd ...... 260,430,000 260,430»000 

iMtUutlOtii 9,770»000 9.770,000 

Total Vtdsril fufid $ 270,200,000 $ 270.200,000 

HuMbtr ol itu^tnu. 560,000 560,000 

Anoual avftra^a aar«lnta».... 



Aeadaslo Yaar 

1975-76 
Utimtf 



$ 501^205 ,000 
240,964,000 

9,036.000} 
I 250,000,000' 
520,000 

»seo 
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If^creatt or 



(b) Coopttativt •du^atlonr 




$ 2.950,000 
80 



-f$l,200»000 
'+30 



Ccttpatint cootlouini «varda..». 9,000,000 
M«iftbar.». 30O 



7, 800^000 



1>200,000 
><0 




10,750,000 
340 



-10 



To balp hii^ar tducatioa ioatitotiooa plao, tatabliah, txpand or carry out 
coop#rativa tduMtioo pro|r«M| tht C<Miaalooar of Mucatloa la 4tttborite4 by 
Tltl« tV-O of thft BUhar BdacAtiOQ Act to avard granta for profraM dtvalopod by 
tha iQatitutioQa to cooparatloa vith biui^^aa and Indtiatry. Tha prografta altaraato 
parlo4a of fullHiM attidy and folI^ttAa public and prlvat* aMployMMt* TMa not 
only tlvat ttudanta votV axpariaivca raat#d to tbair acAdanlc oY octapatloiuV 
objactivaa, aa far aa practicabla, but afforda atudaftta tha opportunity to cam 
' fvnda for coatinolni and cosplatlns th«lx adttcatloo. Tha f«ai U0»O0O,0b0 Author^ 
Isad for thia purpoaa la ra^uaatttd in fiacU yaar 1975, aa i# tb« #750,000 iuthot^ 
lead for training, dMOnatratloo* or raaaarch irantai mdar tbla Iltla, > ^ ^ 

Inatlttttlona aub«lt propoaala vbUb ara InltUlly r«vlcv«d to dataralna If 
aligiblllty ra^irasanta aatabllabad Vy th* Cowlaalonar ara «at. tf tba)r aro, 
tba propoaal la ravlavad and avaluatad by a p«nal of conaultnnta dr«vn froai tha . 
Mat Ion 'a acadaalc cowaltyt bualnaaa, Induatry «n4 tovaronant. final fuoding ^ 
dacialona raat vith tha Of flea of Education* 

Ntv «varda ara grant a to inatltDtlona« orftaali«tion«, agaacia*, or buainaaa 
•ntltlaa that msy or aay not hava aubttlttad propoaala undor titla IV*^ praHoualy, 
bot that ara for tha flrat tiaa boing fundad «nd*r titla IV'-D, Co«patiog, con* 
tintalng avarda ara thoaa granta to inatibitionathat hava h%0tk fund«4 ona and/or 
tvo tlMa vndtr Titla XT->D* All avmrda »«da undar thla litla aro coapating, 

Fedaral funda do not pay atudant a^lariaa. . Studanta am paid by asployara» 
Aa inatlttitloo uy racalva graota for op to thrat yaara to carry o«t thair propoaal* 

Plana for flaeal vaar 1»7S 

A budgat raqoaat of $1D,750»000 vlll ttaintain tha progtM in tha aeadasic ya^r 
1975*76 at tha laval of tha pravioua tvo yMra» Slnca apptoxiBataly 84 iaatitti- 
tiona fimdad aavh yaar ainca tha baginoing of tha program will no longar ba allgibla 
for granta, .80 nav applic«ota vlll racalT* awarda to ad»laiat«r nav and coat inning 
p^ograaa,. to train paraonnal for thaaa prograsa, and to coadvct raj«*rch that »ill^ 
■aki a ai;nlflc«nt confcributioc to tha dttglopsant of cooporativa adiacation pro«<i 
graiu. 
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^cwUihifnti Ur liitfl TMii Wmk 

Zfl fi#<ti JUT WSt th# vtc%im faod*d Imt th« first klM it (Im iuthoi> 
it^ lrt%X of no.750,000» an Uttu%% of 0*050.000 ovar ttni 1972 l«Tii of 
$ii700iOOO< Of tU 648 prOpoMlt ^•c«lt«4< 355 vtra «iMrd«4 trtnt* iQcltidioe 277 
first tias reclplMta, Th# tu^atantUlly inertta»d approprlitioo for th^ first 
tt«« parslttfd fuMiiMK of tha Wfiy MtbotUtd coop«y«tlvt tducfttloA fitMtch tod 
traiAifli profrw. Of tha f750»000 approptitt^d for rttMrcb ai^ tralalnii 
1170,000 vit uatd for ruMrch and I5ft0,000 for tralQing. 



(a) tittla raaaarcb Ua bm pairfoffMd la ttia 4r«4 of eooparatiira adueation. 
Id raaponaa to thia oaadi $170*000 •iipport#d fiva raaa^rch avarda that addraaaad 
aoaia ol tha pro>lMw coaaidarad critical in tha adalnlatratloo of ivch ptograaai 
aatabllatiloi fuidallnaa for Uatitutlooa in planalfki ao4 iafl«Ra«tlft| ptM^Mj 
ditatftlnlfkt patforaaoea ataodarda for atv^anta irbila in a*plo7«t»ti aataMlahint 
railonal or national job Unka» dmlopioi ttodal prottaaa for tha aavatal klibda 
and typaa of inatitutioMi 

(b) Tha incraaaad appropriation accantuatad tha naad for trAinlAg in thia 
araa ainca tha aubatantial mi^ax of tnatitntiona aatabliahlnf nav prograM naad 
^ualif lad paraonnal to ad«iniatar than. Tvalira tralnlnt pro|t*M vara fnndad for 
$560,000. Projacta diaiooatratiAf or axplorlM innovat iva sathoda 1a tha adainia* 
tratioo of cooparativa adiAtation program vara giiron apaclal conaidaration. 

tt ia aatisatad that tha $10,000,000 of 1973 funda for plapnlni, iapla- 
ntctmt or aipaading pTotrau anablad taciplant Inatltutiona to of far cooparatiira 
adueation optiona to batvaan 250»000 and 500,000 anroUad atudanU* 

Tha $10,750,000 f iaeal jraar 1974 approprUtioA ^Ul MlntUn prograa 
oparationa at tha 1975 laval vlth diatributlofi of «mrda for vaaaat^h* tralaing, 
and adadniatration rataainini approsiaataly tha aaM. Aaauaiat contlnuad fuftdlng 
of Moat 1975 ra<iplanta, fav Inatittitlona vUl Mtar tha program for tha flrn tlsa' 
thia y«ar. Som 200 prarioua vaeipianta of plaoniAg granta irlll ba aoaonraiad to 
iJKplasafit cooparativa adttcatioU progtaaa aa part of thair ragolar turticttlia an4 
thua anabla aora atudanta to aarly idantify caraar iataraata and datarvina caraar 
laddara. 
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1975 



ittcrtttt 

or 



(c) Suttlditta intur#4 loanti 



$22a,0CO,0O0 ia25,ooo,w)oy$f3,ooo,ooo 

65,000,000 67,000,000 4^2,000,000 



Ifittrtit 

iS^Mitl tllovanct... 
0«tth And dlMbility 



Total..... 

K«*^tr of ntv lotoa 

(Oblis«tiMi)..». ( 

1/. Mua ctiry««v6y MCiMt«d tt 95,516,6)7. 



310,000,000 315,000,000^/ +5,000,000 
690,000 979,000 +«9,000 

(310,000,000) (320,516.637)(+10, 516,637) 



To halp 4tuda&ta financa • part of thair coat of aducatiott, Titla IV<-1 of' tha 
Hllhar EdiMatloii ^et authorltaa a protraa of luarattta^ Add atibaldlrad loana. Tha 
fad«ral totarMAt paya tntaraat on bahalf ^f atudcxita vhlla tMy arc In atV^l, 
aivd durloi a mIm 12-^tith graca parlod, on loana ali|tbia for auch aut>Atdiaa. 
Clitlblllty la datatAintd by a Mnlfom fifianclal aaatia ttit ad«lAlatat*d ly tbi 
achool. THa prograii *1»6 pro^ .Jaa for guiitntaad but vntubaldliad loana to that 
atudaota vho ira not allglbla for a aubaidlitd load, aiy, nnv^rthalaaa* apr%«d tha 
coat of thair aducation ovar acviral yaara. Thaaa loana ara callad "loana of 
cimvanianca." In addUioft to lutaraat baaaflta, tha radaral gcvartAtttt p«yc a 
apaeitl allov^sca to Itndara. Th« allovanca , luthoriiad by tba e«ar|aiiey Inaured 
Sttidcfit t«aa Act of 196^, varlaa vith aonay B#rkat condltl^n^ )ind t'ta Icivl^ta' 
out«t«Adint b«laoca of loana mada aftar Au|tiat 1, 1969; but It cannot tvcaad 3 par 
cant of that balaoca. lu ca^a oC tha boTrovat«.V4a«th Of diaablUty, thf ltdfra) 
govartaaftt pa/a tha full outttaoJirt pxltclpal aad lutarMt jo lo«i>a .1a^c aftar 
XMCctnbar IS, 1968. ClslAa for d^f&olt^d loans ara paid froa tha Studa^t Loan 
Xftaaranca Ktnda aod, thatafora, «ra not {ciclu'lad in aiacuDta ^hovn ^bova. 

glana for yi^«cal Ttar 19 ?5 

It la aatlMtad that 9''9,003 l&ara aAour.tlot to $1,255,000,000 vlll ba 
gaarant aad in 1975 » for thnar: ttana plua prior yaar loan J, it la cat^iutad that 
tha $315,000,000 i& n«v fvr.da. Id addition co 95,516,637 ayv(«^tad to b« oiou^ht 
fonrard fro« X9U« vlll u obiis*t«d ftv fnla/aat ba&alita, apacial allffvAACc «nd 
d€dth and diaabllity pa>rarta. In::arafC beo«tlta vill a^ply to ^oana ii«0(.nt^ng to 
mora than $3.6 biDir^i, and apecial 4iUov«:»c4 to tanda^^ on j.oaua a4MCitfii\.ir& to 
$5.0 billion. 



Accwltabwta for ffi^ ^l taara l ^iyifU 
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ttt«t4i«t •liiiVility fof tul^tidiatd letati 4itttibiat«d • klUioti fox«« to 
20.000 lMd«t» Mrf 1,200 MbooU. OVlltitlMi «Miiiit#d to (a)9,483|)63, iMvitig 
I5»516»uy wioUlMttd CO J«M $0» im. 

tht I310»000»000 wtMtUt«4 t«f IfU U mttta to lAtofott bmtlita 
OA letM MMyati&i to IS, 5 HUioo ImMIm If0»000 nm Jmm ttlu*4 tt ovtr 
ll«059|000|000. m tmoft^tion U ofHOttdi ftlio^ to mtr ofooi*^ tiiovtoct 
My«oota c« lettt UImcoo «Moaatifi| to |4i9 bilUoOi 

UMlta miovi of iAtojroot tooolit %U $^Ul oUoMtteo ^IXlldtt vort 
in&tM«o4 dufifit tKo^root .oa^ oUomtivt ttotbodt of vtrifieot^on t^ra atuaiod. 
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([555). (►STuont) 



Surt of year 4»941 94»$34 

COrr«t)t year 1,068 1,196 

' End of yMt 6,029 S,d3> 

Cunulfttlva lUpayoMOta, 

DtfauUt & Vrlttofft 1,025 

Oufiiultclva loans 

O^tatandlne 4,804 

la Rapayntnt Statua 1,397 

lo School or Grtca ^trloa 3,507 

^areatit of Outttaodlng 

In School 73% 

Yaarly Convtrtloot 893 

Cuaulattva Convarilona 

(Hiturad Papar) 2,325 



(OOO) 



6,029 
890 
6,9^9 



(HUUooa) 



^5,832 
1,050 
6,882 



1,702 



5,180 

1,705 
3,475 



3,407 



loooT imtiSM 



6,919 
979 
7»898 



(mUloaa) 



^,882 
1,255 
8,137 



2,578 



5,581 

1,982 
3,579 



64% 
1,152; 

4,558 



Snaciat Allowanca and 
Ikath and Dlaabllltv 



iUproprUtiona 
Cili^tlona 

Braakd<Mm of Otlliatlona 
Intaraat Banaflta 
oo nav loaaa . 
on prior yaar loaaa 

Spaolal allovanca 
math and dlaabtllt/ 



$245,000,000 
239,483,361 



8203,320»438 
(41,9O0»0O0) 
(161,420,438) 

33»182,927 
3,000,000 



$310,000,000 
310,000,000 



$222^000,000 
(31,300,000) 
(190,700,000) 

85,000,000 
3,000,000 



$315,000,000 
320,516,837 



$230,516,637 
(37,300,000) 
(19^216»637) 

87,000,000 
3,000,000 



UBUi nf AllUliiitfti toana My not aaeaad $2^500 par acadaiiic yaar aod tha total 
mra^ta loai^ outjtgpdlna My a«aad $7,500 for imdargradu^tTatudJntrtad 
$10,000 for artduata or profatalonal atudanta, Ineludlna aaouota h^roMd at tha 
«Adar*|raduata laval. 
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IfiSiiW th«r* M* w>r* thto l»,000 Itntftrt In th* prctrta. tti^t ••vinm .nd 

«f ^i^i^t}*"*!! ""^eli), both la tht Uttlt«4 Sttctt tnd evtttUt. 

4t« now tlitiM* undtr tht provlilent of tht A«t. In tddltlen. thtrt trt Ilia 
4»pro«Utttly i,m tlljlblt voeitlon.1, t.*hnl«il, burin.M. in4 twdl leSilf. 
tneluJiag proprl.twy vll p«bllc'.nd nonprofit prlvt"; Jn.tultlow. ' 

5T2^t «*<> <JlM or bteoBit p«rMn»tly tnd totilly 

Jirv.\^'';a«^croJ\:r„ii5\^^^r<^\iron^r^'"^^ • 
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1974 1975 Inert fi« ot 

hitt KitlnAtt Dtcrcti* 

StU^Ot •••littnci] , 

(1) redtval ctplUl coftttlbutloat 4Zd6,000»000 «Od6,006|0b0 

(2) to#ni to tnitUutlo^ 2,000,000 » ' 2»000»000 

<3) tttch^r cAnUlUttont. 5,000,000 46,4A0,000 > l|440»000 

(Cbilsuioot)... (303,510,461) (6>4»0,000) M97>070U*I> 

Tht purpoM of tht pyo^rtv, tuthorXCtfd by Titti of the Hlthir Cdu* 

^cttlOA kctt it to ^rovldt Io&g*t%ra» lo«i*lnt«Ttat lo«ni to fltvincitUy tktady 
•tudaoti In Inatlcutlona of hlghtr cducaticn to cnabla than to pur#u« thait 
courlaa of atu<Sy at auch Itiatltutlona, All Or a portion of tha loto to a atudent 
'nay ^a cftAcallad in coaildaratlon of aubae^uant aarvlca in certain kinda of 
taachiog or aubaaquant allitary aarvica in a cooibat itotia. Tht progtaa-ii forward 
fuftdao* Capital contribution a aro diatrlbuted aoong Stataa lo aceordanea vlth a 
atAlutoty forvula. Within a Stata'a allotfi«nt/ avarda to achoota ara baaed on 
racomandationa of panala that ravlav tha Inatitutiona' raquaatat Ubdar an 
afraaoaot betvaan tha CoMiaaloitar of Iducatioo and tha aUglbla inatitutioo, a 
ravolvini atudant loan fund ia craatad at tha inatltutlon, vith 90 parcant Fadaral 
Capiui Contribution and 10 pareaot Inatltutional Capital Cootribution, Lotna 
baar 5 percent intareat, beginning 9 nocitha after a;;Mdent eeaaea at laaat hiU-ttoe 
attanienca at an aligibta Inatitutioo, 

PUftf for f iacal ^ear 1975 

Ho nev Fedetel cepitel contributiona are raqueatcd for 1975* Capital now in 
revolving funda at perticipeting inetltutione ia eatiiaited et $2,600,000,000. U 
due dilllgenee te exerclaed in loan collection thla amount of capital ahould pro- 
vide en ennuel loan level of $200,000,000 within e f«w yeera. Hie net enount 
expected to be evailable froo collect lona during ecedealc yeer 1975-76 la 
1165,000,000. 

It itf^expected thet tha guaranteed atudcnc loan prograv, aa the reault of 
adalniitratlve and lagiaUtive changea and thd operation of the Student toao 
Marketing Aaaociatlon, will provide atudenta adequate ecctae to atudent loena. 
AddltionaUyi fuU funding haa been taqueatad for the baalc eiTucatlotial opportunity 
gcanta progren. Thaaa two fee (or a in coobioation aUoiXnate the nead for further 
eugatntation of the Kattonal Direct Student toan Fund at the inatltutiona. 

At en averege atudent loan of $500, which la expected to be adequate under the 
conditlona which will prevail during fiacal year 1976, the aatioated net availeble 
collection* of $165,000,000 will provide loana to 330,000 atudenta« 

Since no funda are requeated for capiul contrlbutlona, none wlU be needed 
for loena to inatltutlona to help achoola Met matching requlremanta on auch 
contrlbutlona, 

Tlia increaea of ^1,440,000 tequeated for teacher/mllitery cenceUitiona re- 
flect a the atatutoty change vHlth provldee for 100 percent relnbateeaent to 
inatitutlona for cancelUtlona grented on toana Mda efter Juna 30, 1972. On 
eerlier loene, the amount paid to tha Inatltutlona for* auch caocellatlona la only 
the Inatltutlona* ahara of tha cancelled leana (that la, 10 percent), tn future 
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yeari tha tttpunt of (Ayoitntt Mde on account of taacher/nllltary ciflcellattoni 
can ba typact^d to incrMia aa ao tnct^ailntty targir ^rcaotaga o( tha cancalled 
toatit COM CO ba thoaa Mda ^t Jwa 30, 19? 2 « 

AccowpU|hMnta for flfcal yaayi 1973/1974 

During 1973 thf Nattdoal Dlract Student Li^an Prograa vai ihlftad froco currint* 
yaar to fonMrd funding. Of tha $548,400,000 appropriated for cipiul contrl- 
butlooa. $2$2i.400,000 vai applied to acidanlc y«ar 1972*73 and $2a6»000»000 vai 
appUad to l973«74. Counting carryover Into 1973 of $23,600,000 in 1972 fundi, 
tha total level of nav Pederel cepltal contrlbutloni nade evelleble to the In- 
etltutloQi for their uie during flicel yeer 1973 wee $2S6,000,000| the eai&e ee the 
enount evelUble for euch uie during flicel year 1974. The totel level of Icani 
to atudenti during flecel yeer 1974 ii eitlsatcd et neerly $465,000,000. Thli 
level of lending will provide loam aveteglng $690 to 674,000 itudenti in 2,639 
Inetltutlone o( higher educetlon. . 

the 1974 epproprtetlOQ of $2€6,0f/O,0OO for Federel cepttel contrlbutloni vlU 
be obligated during flicel year 1974 to en eitlnated 2,800 initltutloni of higher 
educetlon to enable them to drew fundi during ecedenic yeer 1974-75 foe the pur- 
poie of eitabllihlng or eugMutlng their revolving itudent loan fuodi. 

Counting thle new infuelon of Pederel cepltel. the Initltutlonel matching 
•here, end the net fundi evelleble frod collect loni, the totel eoount of fundi 
evallebte to the Initltutlone for naklng loam to itudent during eeedenlc yeer 
1974-75 li expected to be $470,725,000. At en everege loan of $690 that doUer 
volume will provide eielitence to 682,000 itudenti, Ai Indlceted by the eup« 
plenentel feet eheet, imtltvtlom ere allowed to teVe 3% of the loan voluM out 
of their revolving funde for edalnleticetlve expeniei. 
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SUfPLEMENTAt FACT SHEH (Contln\itd) 



1974 



1975 
EltlMtt 



XncrMst or 
Dtcrttia 



Katlotitl Dirtet Studtnt Lotnt 

(1) Mftrtl C«plt*l CoQtrlbutl<mt 

(•) lUv tUrttt DoU«rt 

Inttitutloiu 

(b) Coatlnuttlont) t>olltrt 

Xoatltutlont 

(c) Totilx DolUrt 

IftltlUtlOQt 

(2) L6*na to ItutUutlObt 

(•) N«v ttorttt ttolUrt 
Iuttltutloo« 

<b) COQtllHMtlOtUi Dollut 
lojtltutiont 

(c) Totivlt Dollnt 

lA«tltutlOfU 
Oy Tttch«r/aailt»Yy cancftllAtloni 
(•) Nov tUrttt Dollttt 

IlUtltUtlOttO 

(b) CoAtlauttlo&i: DolUrt 

IfUtltviUotu 

(c) totali Dollua 

Imltuttoftt 



$ 22,000,000 

430 
264,000,000 

2M 
$2M»000,000 
3100 



•$ 22,000,000 

-430 
• 264,000,000 

•2630 
-^266>000,600 

*3100 





190,000 






190>000 




\y 






•17 




1,810,000 






1,810,000 




71 






-71 


$ 


2,000,000 


mm* 




2,000,009 




88 






«.88 


$ 


« 

3,000,000 


6>UO,000 




1,440,000 




1600 


1800 




-^200 


$ 


$,000>000 


$6,440,000 




1,440,000 




1600 
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1974 



1975 



Stu4ent iatiltanci: 
(a) la«aiktlyt ftranta (or 
Stata acholarahlpa: 



H«v fvarda 



$19,000»000 
35 



Incrtaaa or 
Pt<taa<» 



M9;ooo,ooo 

-35 



Karritiv 

ftfogria Puypoaa 

Tha purpoaa of thla program^ at authorlicd by Sfctlon 4^ of the^ lil^^hair 
tdacatloQ A«t| la to maka incentlva ^ranta avallabU ( p jhe '^ta^aa to atinuVata 
tba« to. provida granta to altglbla atu4f«itc lr< attartdaiKf 't Inatltut^ona of 
hightr a^ucatloo* , 

Ii\<antlva granta ar« oadc aval! abl« to Stat«a undar an. allotatant' fomila baaed 
on tha mmbara of atiuSa^ta In attandaoct at loatltutlona of poataacood«ry. oducatioo 
vUbln' a#tb of tha Stataa a« coc^ara4 to natlOMl attatk^aiK* figure*/ ,Tha naxUkm 
parbl^aibU atudant grant i» $750 (Federal portion). Oruita auat ba Wtchad oo a 
1:1 baal9 frooi $tat« aeHolarablp fvi^da^ up to a wlwiBi of $1500 par atudaat par 
MCMdMic year, baaad OQ fuU-tlaio attaod^nca (prorated In caaal of half^tloe att«Q« 
daoca)i ta ordar to qualify for Fadatal fundai Statca «uat alao continue to apend . 
In exeeaa of a pravloualy-aataMlahad baa* level of effort lor atudent granta* 
Funda vhich remain unallotted (e*g»i in caaea vhare no eligible natcbiog prograa 
haa been developed by a Stat* or Statea) ahall b* reallotted by the Coa«iaaion«r to 
thoae Stetee vhlch dtnmatrate remaining need for auch funda to expand or develop 
quallfyXfig Scet* acholarahlp or grant program** 

Han* for Ftacal Year 1975 

In order that avelleble reaovrcea may be concentrated on the baalc granta prO'- 
grasi college work atudy and guaranteed atudent loan*i no funda are requeated for 
incentive granta in fiacel yeer 1975* 

Accompliahmente for,Fi«cel Yeer 197.V1974 

Funde were not epproprieted for thl* prograa In fiacel year 1973* 

Incentive grente totalling ^19|000,000 vlll be evarded to approximately 35 
Statea having aligibt* mat chins echolerehip or grent program* in fiacel ye tr 1974* 
Theee fun<Ie vill reeult in nev echolerehip or grent «v*rde by theaa Stetee to 
epprOkimately 76»000 etudente in echool yeer 1974*75 i tvereglng $500 (F«dere& ptua 
Stete matching ftmdi) per etudent eeeiete^* 
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1974 



1975 ^ lncrc£4« or 



Spirlal 
(■) 



prograM for thfi dUa^v«it«^fd 
N«w twiH 

NUiibtr 

Koo^'covp^tlag continuing m%ri» 

Hu»b«r.M.* 

Coflpating Ccfttlnulag tvant 

Nuabar 




<b) 



^60,037,000 

$ 6,259,000 
76 



^ 60,037,000 
729 

$ 6,259,000 
76 



<c) 



854 



tlarratlvi 



Titla IV-A, Subpitt 4, of thi Hlghar Bducitioft kct luthoTlKei lupport for 
pcograM to tacourigi %tA iiilit fioinctiUy ind culturiUy needy yooth to icck 
poattacondiry aducition and to luccccd thirain. The Covniiiionar of Educitfoo nay 
avard granta to or enter into contricti vith inititutioni of higher aducetion, com^ . 
bloitlone of ihetltutlone of higher educetion, public end privete egenciee, orgeni* 
tat Com (including profeeeionel ind echolarly ejeocietione), end in exceptional 
ciiea» eecondery echoole, including eecondery vocetional achoole, funding eelec- 
tlone ere ttade by the regionel iteff end epproved by the Regional Director. 

Plene for fi<cal veir 1975 (eced— ic yeer I9y5*76 > 

The $70»33lfOOO re<]ueeted for FY 1975, the laae level ee fiecal yeec 1974, 
will eerve epproxiaately 268,000 etudente^ or ebout eeven percent of the low-incooe 
youth egad 14-21 teported by Ceneue for 1972. The ectivitiee eupported ere deeigned 
to cloe« the gep In poeteecoodary educetion for the lov-incone populetion. 

To contimie to aeet progrem chellengeei iiaproved program reporting end analyeie 
will be etreeeetS end the reault reflected in revieed treining coureee for eteff and 
progran officere. In eddition, lupport for the epeciel eervicee progrena ia being 
re<)ueeted undet e tingle budget ictivity. roruarly funde vera re<tueeted eeperetely 
for the telent iftirchi upverd bound, the epeciel eervicee ptograma, «nd including 
■ ducetionel opportunity cinten, Thie chenge vill increeee program flexibility end 
provide better coordineted end ia^rovtd eervicee for etudenta. 

By aceJeaic yeer 197S>76 telent eaerch end upward bound vlll have con^leted 
the epeciel thruet of recruiting, couneellng end enrolling vfterena, vhich iree 
begun with e $5,000,000 euppleaentel epproprlation in 1972. Veterene pieced through 
thii effort will continue to be eligible for the beneflte of the poetaicondery 
apeciil lervlcee program. Eaf)heaia on career educetion for all low-incoeie young 
peopli and lervice to groupe with epeciel needs (Amerieen Indienl, Spenlih lurnamed) 
will be malnteined in ell four progrema. 

Ac compUehneate for fiecel yeere 1973/1974 

Sinee the progriau gre one year fon/ard funded, the fiacal year 1973 approprla* 
tioti vlll support operetione in ecadealc yeer 1973*74 end the fiecal year 1974 
appropTietlon vlll aupport program operettoni during ecademic year 1974-75. Fine 
data On accoopliehnente with fie'^el veer 1973 funde will not be tabulated until the 
yeer ctoa«e on June 30, 1974* tt Is eettmated, however, the 252,000 itudente ere 
being served, during the current acedemic yeer, by theee prograaa^ 150,000 in talent 
search, 28,000 in ufwerd bound, and 74,000 in special services, fiaphsais is on 
career education and on serving vstsrsns, Spanish-sumaaed and Anerican Indiana. 
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Hit $),000,000 Increiift In tht 1974 •pproprlatlcn, coiaptred vlth 19>3, vlU 
prpvldg funds for the «ducttloQ4l dpp6ttunlty ccnUrt.' Thtt chtngt vlU pcnilt 
th« nupfegr of atudentt acrred to rlit to about a^S^OOO, 

K>tc d«t«lUd Inforfflttton la avallabta on raauUi.of tha 1972 apptopr Utlon 
(aeadaodc ^cai 1972-75). In that yeart 

(•) Talant •atrch provldad larvicai to W5»000 cUanttt placing 25,965 In 
poatiaoondaty oducatlon; returning 13^399 dropouta to aecondaty or 
poitiacondary education, and retaining 10,970 potential dropouta.ln 
achool. 

<b) l/pvard bound gradueted 8,000 high school aenloti In 1972 and about 7BX 
planned poatiecondary enrollment. 

U) $pg«itl iervlcea for dliadygntaged itudenti retelntd ebout 71 percent of 
the poatiecondary atudenta served • In addition, 13 percent of thoae 
prevloualy elded were able to reoeln in poatiecondary education without . 
further aid ftoa the prograa, 4 percent graduated and 2 percaot traniferrid 
to other inatltutlone. 





686 . 
imvEmiKt net swrr . 

^^clil ?fO|rMi tot iht I>ii44viuti|(44 

L9W in«o«« U»ai (1971) )*$aA,000 
PhyilctUy hloaict^pid Ift ' 

Nual^at with cultural wOokom 

70U1 tttivtrf* * JiV^»000 plai 

Vliui y«r 1975 Vud|tt rtqutlt ♦70,S3l»0O0 
EttUit*^ tludtQtt u U l«rv«4 268,000 
P«r<tttt 0f kfiovo q4«4 6.n 

Eit(«ttt4 mTt|t <6«t pty itgaant I 262 

N«W ^■(4« 49 
Hoo-coi^tlflt CMt|fitjlng |yn4i 729 
CoapteiDt cOfitiMiln$ cvtrdt . 76 

T^ui.mHi, - ■;■ . TJT . . - . 

P?^iW^^iS^3^1^ ^)^ A^tilMiittt of Totil Poi>tilitton vlth LOW tac<^> 1972 

fOWUtiOO toil ^COIK 

Ko. yaata eo«|»Ut«4 O.n 0,$X 

1-5 yaara co«iplita4 0.4X 1.4X 

6-6 yam cpil^Uttd 2$.U : ^2.(1* 

1*3 Mt^ icbool yaara c^l«ta4 41.51 41. 4X 

4 yaari bl|1i school cooplatad 22 .Tt 16,0fX 

CoUtga (I yaar or w>ta) J^iW ^ 8.n 

Total . 100,01 lOC.O* 

AccoBpllah»»iita <p Acadfic Yaat 1972*71 (Ttacal Yaat 1972 rimdt) 

52|223 Pl*ea4 In >^atetc<«4Ary «4ucatlon^ ituaiai not yit ba|ur\ . 

46|62S hHan foitiacoodayy lUdiai flrat tlAa 
t3i599 dtopouta ratunad to aa^otJAty. or poitiacofidity aducatlOA 
* 10,970 potafvtial dropOMta ancourafc^ to rataaln ia ichool 

43,406 ratalMd in prO$raa, v«taliw\^ s^o«tiacoa4«ry Uval 
6,944 Ui% ptogrin, tuklng «atiafact^ po^taacondiry progreia 
2jl47 Uft prografti graduatad poifciaeofklary Inatltutlon 
il28S latt prograM, tramfarr^d to othas postiacoodary laitltutlon 

156,996 Total 

y Pareantagit darlvad froai data in tabla 13, Charactartittci of tha Low Incona 
Populitloa 1972 . Currant Population Rapotti Sarlei P»60, Ko. 91, Deccaiber 1973. 

2/ ThtKa accovpllihflWDta rafiact the firit full yaar of raglonil funding and 
Bonttorlog. In view of Incraaiad coati of opatitlng theie ptogrima, a nota 
of caution ihouK ba Introducad in Making projactiona froca thaaa nunl>eri, 
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.^.-^ ^-..^.^Jili Eitlm^U PtcTUii 

(fc) Dmloploi Inilltultoni.... ( ^,992,000 $ ia0,000»006 $4^20,008,000 

. (gMlntlom)., aJ5,4$l,000) (120,000,000) (- I5,4$a,000> 

(b) CoMtmtiocit ^ 

(1) »ttmd^t«a loAoi 3i,m»ooo 22^25^000 • 9,ii3»ooo 

«(OUi<«t£ooA) * ( 29,029tOO0> ( aM«,7f;) . <- , a03) 

(2) cmu.o *M..». -~ ^ 

(l> KtIA Vt pt6tr«i Il»i33,000 $,640,000 * i»e$3,000 

... (0bll|4t<PD*).,.... (.22»$95,152> ( 3,640,000) M4,255,02) 
(2) ruHbritht^tU^M fallov* 

' 1,360,000 1,360,000 .w- 

(Obllgttloos) ( 1>363,754) ( 1,360,000) <- 3,754) 

(4) trnivitilty coMMAlty 

•trvlco.. 14,250,000 , 14/250,000 

(ObllMtlont) (14,32^500) <* (f 14|327,500) 

,(•) UQ4*$rm €Ollt|tat 

(1) AAOMil tppropTltltloft. 9,500,000 — 9»Jf00,00(J' - 

(2) ^anuQaat appreprt- ^ , * ^ 

Attoft (Satond HotrlU ' ' , ^ 

A«t*» . 2,700,000 — - 2,700,000 

(O Stitr ^atlacet^ity «duc*tl6n ' 

CQWlafl^...,..^..., ,3,000,000, — - 3,000,000 

(I) Vtt^tiittl* toit of 

IttatmtiOo , 23J50.000 * 23.750.000 

total $ 197,310,000 $ 152|252,000 $ - 45,058,000 

(OMltatlooa). ....... (242,057,406) (159,026,797 (- 83,028,609) 

Warrattva 

1^1^*^^ '^fS??*^ Iwtltutloftil Aaalatanc« r^proaonU a yaduetloi^ of 845,058,000 

Mt ixtadt in tho Studtot Atllatanco. progrtM. Howovot, the dm^itH^ U ia»rova 
oduoatlooal op^nuftlty fot tb* dlaadvantAg^d tod lawity grooo #tttdoot# hu rotuUod 

i^S; "Sii co«» ft<» thta. tvo ttoSpt oHtudont? thi lio^aaod 

i.^^^'^J;^" ^^'^'l tho approptlatloo ui» to tt>o full aiioutt a^th^^Uod, vill b* 
Mjod to oxpand •t»?5Wt for tha Advaoc*d tftitltutlowl Davtlop^ant ooiio^pt, mi 
J It S i^t •ectUratlog the twa of tbi itroogn davelopii^ iiukitutlooi to 
fully developed it atua by providing thaci large gteoti to be ex^ft^Sd over e three to 
flva year parlod In a highly atruetured progtan. 
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1974 , 1975 Xrtcroi^ ot 



tnitltutlonat «iilit«nc«: 

<•) $triAgth«nlng dgvel^plng 
loitUutlOQi; 

Baiic InitltutloMl dovilopMnt^ 

• Hitf Mtd $ 6,498|990 $ 3,000,000 $ -3,498,990 

jijmB^gf J ^ ^ ^ 

Coap«tln$ continuing ivardi, $ 45,493,010 $ 49,000,000 J +3,506.990 

• - Nuabar.. ; ^10 ' UQ , I5O 

Subtotal ;.. $ 51,992,000 $ 52,000,000 $ +8,000 

huober...... 240 190 -50 

Adyanced InatttuklonaL 
davalopo^itt: 

avatdl., $ 48,000,000 $ 68,000,000 $+20,000,000 

Hu(rf»ir 32 . 43 ' +11 



Total artognt,,.., 99,992,000 120,000,000 +20,068,000 

(Obligatlona) (135,492,000) (120,000,000) <-l5,492«000) 

total award 272 233 -39 



KarratlVA 

TltU lit of th« Higher EdubatloA Act of 1965 la d«sign«d to iifitova th« 
aarvlcea AtA <iuallty of education of farad by aehoola vbtch poeaaaa llnlted. but 
credible^ cepeblltty to cot^tieibute to the educatlot&Al raaourcea of the eouotry« 
The Beslc portion of thla program avarda aittual gtanta for lnymeaint of currlc- 
ulutt, faculty, ad^niatratloa« and atudent iervlcea. The Advanced Iftttltutlonel 
developoeat ptograa avarde toultl-year (3-5) grant* to proittou lAnwatlve projecti 
and ipeclal purpoee progtama^ ^0 aiatat the attelnMot of fioaocUl aetf-aufflci- 
eocy, and to accelerate developoent aaon« telattvaly highly developed colleg«i, 
Znitltutlona nay partloipate either ea direct grentaea or aa Mbere of a corteor* 
ttuo. Grants era ewerded ccnpetlttvely to applleanta on the baala of reallatl^ 
loAg-renge plana for developoent. Appllcetlona are reviewed by e group of 
profeaalonel consultanta» dravn froa the Matlon'a academic comulty, vho ere 
expert! in their knowledge of probleias end needa of the developing Inatltutlona 
which Title XII la designed to aerve. FY 1975 funda will be uaed In the 1975-76 
achool or acadealc year. 

IPlani for fl acal vear 1975 

P^li9 PtffCT^ - The $52,000,000 requested for the Eaalc program will provide 
grante for acedenlc ytar 1975-76 to 190 inatltutlona t 30 new participanta and 
160 previous grantees. A stoall runber of schools will receive slightly Isrger 
grants to develop cooprehensLve pUnnlng cspabilities In order to fscilitsts 
later transition Into the Advanced progran. These colleges will be selected on 
the basis of deaonstratins substantlsl progress by use of their previous grsnts, 
the number of Junior colleges receiving grants will probably Increase iince nany 
will have net one of the program's eligibility requireoents of being in existence 
for a ninlnua o£ five years. 
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lQcr««l^ ot 920,0O0;00O. wtU provide |ttQti to h% liutltutloni, lUviiii viU bt 
ftada of Iwtltutlon* which r«€«lv6d tvtrat <Hirlni ftac4l y«tr Wy to aniur^ that 
6«ch HrtUtpant racalvM iufftciant boniaa to full/ tatUt Ita devalopcMtit. 
Avaraga awarda will U $1.4 •lllton for tvo^yaar achoola and $2.7 MtUort for 
four«)raar -achoola. Raporta of partUlpattng Initltutlocia vlU t>« ravlavad and 
alta vi«lt« vlll ba undartakatv to a^iura that Advtncad tr^ntaaa ^ra adharlnt to 
their 4pprovad <iav«lop<&ant plaiu. 

AccOBPllihBttftW for fiical vaira 1^7371^74 

8Mk PlLW^a - ^ $52»000^000 approprtatad in fla<^l yaar 1974 vlll provlda 
granta to 240 Inatttutionai 30 nav partielpanta and aiO pravlous grant«oa« 
Approxtodtaly 30 achoola will racalva allghtly Urgar gratita to davalop coo^ra* 
hanilva pUtwlng cap«billtUa to facllitata latar tranaltton Into tha Advancad 
prograa. Tha tratnlna of taachara* in davaloplng Inatltutlooa viU ba allocatad 
92»635>000« It la axpectad that thara vlll ba an Incraaaa In tha ninbar of 
junior eoUegaa racalvlng gtanta. 

The $51,850,000 approprUtad in fiscal yaar 1973 ptovldad grantt to 235 
InatUutlonaj 27 new partlclpanta and 208 pravtoua gtantaaa. tha training of 
taachara in davatopln^ Institutions vaa allocatad $3,231»900« 

Advanca<^ ttosxMA ^ Th« $48»000»000 appropriated in fiscal year 1974 provided 
gtiftta to 32 institutions. Twenty-four percent o/ the appropriation <$a»520,006) 
is deaignaud for tvo-year coltegae* 

the ♦SStSOO^OOO appropriated in fiacal yeer 1973 provided stents to 28 
instittttions* These achools are tvrrentty refining their proposals end operetional 
plans which oust receive approval prior to release of fuoita for prograa iB^lanan* 
tation. . V 
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1974 197) tncretie or 



InitUutlonal •••Ituncti 

(b) CbfvetructtOQ} 

(I) SubiUlttd loini i/,* ni»42J,000 $22,2«,000 

(ObUgttloni),.,.,* (29*029,000) ( 29,028,797) 

HuB)b«t oif pTlor . 

Vt«K lotni * , 723 723 

U Ko fuftda tA^iMtUd lor nev lo*^ in 1974 ov 197$ 



7o l>«lp ii^atltutlOQt ot hl|jh«r «auc4tloo to utilite prlv«t« upittl W <^^' 
• tft)CtlOtt» TltU VIl-C| MctloA 743 of th« Hl))Mr Bducttloo Act AathorliM iMiAi 
tnt«rMt tubti^y grant! to luifcg tb« cott to th« Irvitltutioiu th« tiAd € t}^i 
j^tc«ot loan, ' 

Ko ^t2)di tvi r«<iMttc4 tot mv att^ti in 1975. ttiii ptogttti kad ««ilUr 
higher ^ducatlod f«cllltl«» coiatnictloA ptogr«M hivg largely ieco«|^Uth«^ their' 
pur^«* Within tha High<Mr B<hic4tioo AfproptiatioDi Sttt-ladt Aaaiatanca It « - 
hl^r priority aaad* 

An %ppto^tUtioA of $22«252|00O| togethat vlth « $$|777»006 Mpactad iutplua 
fton 1974 vill covar an «ati»Atad $29|029|000 coat oo prior yatr loana during 1975, 

AvMda for MV aurta ara diacrettonary* Pay«aata ar« wtodAtcry wtan « proper 
Mil ie auba(i.ttad. 

Acco«»DUeh«ei>ta foi> llti^i v^r 1^73/1974t 

In liacal year 1973» 13/ granta totgUing $3|654»000 vera approved^ Thie 
repreaanted th« firat uaml iAcraoent on $200|000»000 in.conatniction loans. Of 
thla totel, 101 gtadta aajuatiog to $2,6 «dllioQ| aupp^rtlog loana of $155^060,000 
were for cooatrtictioa of ^bllc covnoaity eoltagesj developing inatitutlonai 
and inatitutiotia aoroUlng 20 perceot of uora studeota fron loy-iocoAa fa«iliei, 
ti) fiecel yeer 1974, M fuoda vera requested or epproprieted for oev loaoa, tha 
$31>42S|000 epproprieted to cover estleiated coate of prior yett loena va« 
$6,776*797 nor« then vilt be needed eccordiog to the leteet eetitaete« The 
aurplue viU be epplied to 1975 coats. 



$-9,173«000 
( - 203) 
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roUovlAg'U • eoo^rtico of activity us'iev the pro^aa froo ftictl ya«t 1970 
««eiBUlt«<l tbroush 1975t 

WO (A«M«i) M3»^90»ooo no5g5a4,ooo $n9im,ooo 

mi (AetMtl) ISO»000,000 4}0,000»000 600,000,000 

Wa (Actual) m,O32»00O 394,057,000 515,0^9,000 

1973 (Ac tut}) 77,500,000 122,500,000 200,000,000 

1974 (««tlMt0) 

1975 (S«tl«ut«) — — ' 

Wu«b4r ol naw ptojectit 

1970 (Actual) . U 75 ft^ 

W7l (Actual) 62 , 27t 553 

1972 (A^^l) , ^ 6? _ ^ 24t , : . no . ^ 

1973 (A^;M4i) ; ^ * 93..^. , ^ 

1974 (lw^il5•^> « - ^ . • I. m . : r. .^-V . . , 

1975 (SatlMta) — • ; 

fundt Aiara fitat appto^latad f or tha locarftat aubiidy pYOf^aM i% tha auppla- 
Mfltai appr^riatlOQ oi 1969, but tha ptottati did n^t b«co»a opata*ei<mil^tatll 
lata m flical yaar 1970. ^ttia foUovlng Ubla ahovji tba toant i^bal^lta^i appro- 
prlatloftf, and oi^li$atl^ Inmrad lor na^f loasui.yaraua e^tlf)uatlofM ol bid 
loaoa* aod a»Mmta earirlad fotvard* , ^ 
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Xc<t«ttt 



ttMtlbitloriAl AtaUUnct ! 
(o> *UivAu«M TtftlAlnj tnd Arta $tudlaa 

i}) mA Vt HoBjrtia 

«vard*«..... $11,333,000 $6,m»000 $ *2, 6^3,000 

(OblHatloo>.M M.M (a^a«,152») (8»640,000> (-14,255,152) 

^tMltidtt nil 542, 151 in i»ooMU«t*4^tt(^<Si brought (orvtrd frott fiacal yaar 1)73 
lor ae«d«»ic 7Hir 1973-74 prograa attlvltlaa. 

yayfitiva 

?ur}»oa» 

tiilt Vl of HPEA luthorltaa graata utiA cpotracta to halp Aacrlc^it Inatltutloot 
of hlghar educAtloft hatter terv* tha national lotcrcat in the cootMipoirary vorld 
by atean|thtKln| tha aeadc«lc haie for teaching and reeeerch in ikodern foreign 
ieniuagee, erea etudiee and vorld affeire. baphaaie ie pieced on afforte deairatd 

toi 

>«Increaee god aaiotaia tha nation^ sanpovar pool of foraign. language 
end eree treinad pereonnel and develop curricule end inetructional 
Mtgriala to eeeiet in the treining of euch epecielietej or 

•^emonetreta through e llAltad nu«(her of exenplery projecte satho^a of 
iQtrodtfCi«« an iQt«;rnational dinaneion into ell levele of poeteecon^ery 
education in order to ineraeea general non^pecieliet knowledge of 
otHer cultaree end topice of globe 1 concern. 

yiana lot Tiacel Ta*r 1»75 

A total of $1,640,000 ie re^eeted to eeeiet centere, prograae, fellovahipe, 
and reeaarch in Inttttiational etndiee. Spa^ific plene includai 

Cantgra t 

to trgin epecUliete for careere requiring knowledge <>^<>''»*Vr''*iS*!lLi^!^' 
lanaua^ea and cultural, fuwJa ere tantteetad to continue aaaietenca to 50 coyre- 
c«ure 2t coat cf $M,000 to $^3,000 par center, toc.ted. « 

WX. coSlagee end univerSitiaa. the centere will ^Jlf.'^^'J^^i? f 

tiZly mtiwli«a to an eetiAatfd 60,000 etudente during acadeaic yeer 1175-76. 
JiSa a on tS: langiege- and .alatjd "«<>^- V.^.^'tJ: ^dSu fca 

CSSt and Uatam Europe, taet Aaia, South Aaie. Southeast Aaia, th^ Middle Eaat, 
^ricJ/aS on aeUctid other flelde Including Western European, Cenadlmn, Fecific, 
Xnner Aete, c<«paretive and international atudiee. 

y^i^l^tv ytoUcts: 

to <|aM>natrete »ore effective veya in i*lch intametional education tan be 
Mde availeble et the graduate end undergraduate levsle, funds ate requested to 
essist s United nuaber of excaplary prbjeate (20-30) for e two year period. Theaa 
Includai graduate projecta for reeearch and training on iaterreglonel ieauee and 
prohle«a ift flsl^a such ee comparative urban atudiee* technology end eociel changee, 
international trade, end anvirowicntel etudiaa: end, undertraduate projecta daeigned 
to add an International component to generel poeteecondery education, with partlcu- 
ier saphaaU on teacher training. 
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vMCh th«ra la • auoru^^ trained ^artonnal. , 



^ ?^ ^500,000 la raquattM 16 raaaarch projacfca/ Raatareh 

Ungun* ttachlt\|» praparation of Idatruetlonai lutariaU on uacow>oly lavtht 
Ua«ua|ta. «a4 the davUojwant of baaaUoo atu<Sia» a»4 tvrriciilurSlitUla for 
tntartutlOMl/lniarcwUural edueatloD. "-rricnii. Miwuia ror 

Accoollihaaata for fia^^ X wti I9?3/?4 

vtar ]l il^f^/rlVJ^P' mjiOOO wa obll«at^ to codtlnut ittpport for thi tecory! 
HoL? aiia^ • •'•^"•i* «-Tetr dai«)natratloft pritra.a U Inum-: 

ill !i> J« ! • • *!4 " coniracta, tha uoobil|atad balaiica of 

iXl,J62,l5a wa carrlod oxat Intp Jl^cal y%%x lV^ for obUtatlWi ! " 

iirl'iius HSHr^^f ^^^^ 
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* Iftcmii 

1*74 1975 0t 

InitUuttootl KuUi^,, 2*^^ 

<e) UnsuAii TralntAl tftd Area Stuaiaa 

W rulbrlght-HAyi, UttUn 102Cb) (6) 

Ap{>rot>rtitlM n.SeO.COO $1,360,000 $ — 

(a>lt|4tl<m) <1,3(3,7S4) (1,360,000) H,7}4) 

<i) Mm mftxU M x^t 

ivtrd o ^ ^ ^ 

(c) Conpttlni tvirda ^ ^ »^ 



NottaM fuodid under Sectiot 102 Cb) (6) of the rulbrltht-Heye Act Help 
provide tKe eversMe cepeblUty to itriogthtn Aaarlctn education in fottl|i| 
JiQCu«t«t» •t%% sttidUs, tftd vorld afftita, Ad«^u«t« opportunitiet lot r^iarch 
aq4 0tud; •byof4 tr it leal in dtvalopiai «od Miotalnitti tht ptpfutioMl 
cpppattAca of forslin Ufi|uat #od am •tudlM •ptelaliatt, 
■ ' ' ^. ' ' ' • 

0«4r«d to ttftt MtlOMl Aa«dt, tht fulbrisht*H«ya protrM •dalAltttttd by 
tbt Off let of tducttloti piOTlda • lt<9ltftd mrbar of rMMtch •cholArt in forelin 
Attd tru ttudlts ««d othar tlucatora vlth • Bwna for Ac^iriDi lirit- 
Kiod «3iptrlm« in thslr «rM of •paclillmlod to upd«ta «nd txttod tMMrch 
Movitdia tnd to laprovs Un|tiAtt aUlU* PpgrM •••latAnea inciudtt fillovibip* 
for faculty Aod doctorsl dlatirtatlon ratMrch; ttoup proJ«cti for rtmrcb, 
tttioloi Aod curtlculua davaloptttot, atid currlculua contulttot tirvieta of forilffi 
•ducttora to iapcovt lattnutlotiAl and lAt«rcultural aducatioa ifk U.8> •choola 
•ttd coll«$a«< 

Piani fdr fltil 1975 

Of tM $1,360,000 request) $750,000 vould provide 100 doctotel dieeertetlon 
reeeerch felloveblpe for proepectlve collete teechite of foreign leoguete eod 
eree etudlea vlth pertlcuUr evpheele on vorld ereee end dleeiplinee in vhlch 
there ie t eltnlflcent eborte^e of vell-treloed epeelellete. An edditionel 
|140,000 VDuld proirlde 20 irente for feculty reeeercb In Eeet end Soutbeeet Aeie 
end leetem turope to reinforce ptofeeelonel eVllle end to help feculty tMiin 
curtent in tbelt field of epecielitetion, A totel of $560»000 ie requeeted to 
fund 10 group reeeerch end treinins projecte ebroed for ebout 270 petticipente, 
Theee perticipente vlll ettend either toter-^nivereity centere ebroed for reeeerch 
or edtenced tteinlni in lelected non-Veetern lentueteei or euaner eeainere releted 
to do»eetic ethnic etudiea progrMe, An enount of ilOO,000 vould provide 12 
Atterieen ineti tut lone vitb coet^ehering treate, enabling thea to bria| foreign 
educetionei coneultente to the United 6tetee to eeeiet in developing inetructionel 
tteteriele in intametionel end interuO.turel etudiee. Friority vould be given to 
Urge echool eyjteat, etete deperta^te of educetioo, end eaeller collegee vlth 
teecher educetion progr«ei#. In eddition, $10,000 vould be elloceted for profee* 
iionel eupport eervicee to the Office of IMucetion'e grentees ebroed. Progtett 
ectivitiee vlll teke piece during euaaer WS end eeedeaic yeer 1975^76, 
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As<<aplighat_nti for fuc«l vtst 

.nd ttAVtll iafi*c*l 7*tt 1973 prov««J U2 (rintt for rtie.rch 

fdllawihlp* for tttaltf r*««mh «bro«4. lunotfl ii 

v«r« e(hAlc herltitc tuM«r italnlrl t^l iiVlt. J '^•"*5^'»« fojett* 
t«.k pi.., in K« 5o. SJJ.p^r" ,Sa iS.t «r «^?i:/?it^*"'*"*r'' 

L't lis ia;s:i;.iri:s.r;:.t;.r KSi!;. SSI;* ■ 

f*««lon«l lupport i«i>lcei for grinteea ibroid. "ii provid* pto-»,... 
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It ft im ft 1175 

mtli|« toif $6«72l $7,000 |7«000 

ma ec#t |I27|»35 |UO»000 tuo.ooo 

wsvm nmxK^m wwwa mm ^ 

aittb*v of Iftllmtilps m 100 IOC 

mrMt «ott $7,U2 |7»500 |7,S00 

mai cm $7U»65» $750>000 ^ I7a^»000 

mb«r 0e proj#ct« 10 10 XO 

mr«tt«>«t m,37$ WiOpO 

tot«t e«tt $)66,6«6 $S6)»754 $5^.000 

iMwbn pf p4rtleiHQtt 270 270 270 

4V«t4|t toat HYtUiHut UiHi lU^^ 

fojiicH cmionjcti cowwiTAm 

AuiUr «f f •UoMlilp* 12 12 12 

«Y«t«i« cost I7,«47 «8,MJ «8.)>3 

toul Mtt m»m 1100,000 noo^ooo 

* ntOmSIOMAL SUF^Otf >WtCKS n6,W $10,000 $10,000 



Mbrltlit - lUyi.. $1»55«,246 $1,S«3,754 $1.$60,000 
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1973 Xneriaii or 

Bail Katliuta Dacriiia 



lnicinucion«i Xialitantt 



(4) Uttlvatilty CoBiBunlty Sirvlcii $14,250,000 — J-U, 250,000 

jMta Crimt reo«w , U,I25,000 ... .U,|25,000 

Spiciaihpojactt.naii tvitdi,.. 1,415,000 ... ^ ' 4!425,000 

«»t^U<tloo t) (14,327,500) (...) (.14,527,500) 

froaraft fuyaoia 

^v-. iducttlon Act iuthoYli4a'^r«hti to iStiUi t6 ae^ioAlhati 

a^tnr ^nivir.ltia. for th. purpoM 

S "^J!!.* iolutloo ©e cooounlty probUw. Tha prograA ia deaigtiAd to ild tha 
llJl ""a •ol^l'^ through contlnolog ^dueatloti of Iftdivldtiali, 

? .f^^ir"*"* '^"f canity aarvtc. tha aataMUh«aoi of n«« l«tar!lSatl. 
tuttoiul pr<^rtma of tocittiHitn^ aducitlob talatad to Stita-identifiadcoa«lttlty 
problMti, Tha radetil ahir* ti 66-2/3 p«r<CQt« 

Tha apaettl projacM potttoo (Sactlon 106) of tha prdgr«« provldai traftti to 
IfiatttutiOQt of hisHtr aductttofi for apacial projacta aadlrogrtta uhlch ara daaUoed 
o aaak aolutlon. to Mtlonal tad ra|t<m«l probliw ralating to ttchSolosuIt JtJ* 
loctal chansaa atid a»vlroitnetttal pollution. » * a« 

Siction UO provldai for dtacratlonary gratitt to apply th|i r#aoutcaa of hUhtr 
aducatloa to ha tri«ipottatto« and houalng probla»a ot ildarly paraoni llvlnglS 
rural ana laolatad artii. ' * 

, * 

Plana for ytactl Yaar 1»7S 

4M.^iJ".?'^''*r aupport for htghar education on only tha noat critical 

toattttttlonal aid prograaa, lo that acarca raioorcaa can ha targatad to itudaot aid. 
no 'unda at* ra<{uattad for thU prograa. Statai and localUtaa ahould aiauaa 
taaponi tbll It y fot conainlty a arv tea prograna. 

Accoootlthnantt for flacal Yatri 1»73/1»74 " 

ruoda var« ralatiad on Juna 22, 1973 for grant • to tha Stataa at tha $15 
Billion operating laval. On July I, 1973» authority vai granted for thli au» to 
ranaln •vatlable until Saptaaber 30, 1973. During this iUctl year, attended, the 
State Agenclea supported 647 cocnunity aetvlce projecta Involving 661 ini tit ut lone 
of higher educetion. More then one-helf aitllion pertlcipanta vill be aenred by . 
theae project! In fitctl year 1974. Of the 647 projecta, 132 are Inter-imtitu* 
tlonal or conaortlal actlvitlei. 

J)urlng 1974, fewer but more •ubttentlal project! at tha State level that link 
HEA Title 1 affvrtt to other c^iotainlty lervlng programa will be lupported. It la 
antlclpeted thet eo«e 600 projecte will be eupported end that one-third of theae 
will uae the coiablned reaourcea of two or nora coUegei. 

The progrea of apecial projecta will experla^nt with itmovative nethoda, 
naterlela or lyatesui for continuing educetlon. Special eafbeiii will be pliced 6o 
coopetetlve projects thit ahow unuaual prooiia in proootlng coi^rehenalve educe* 
tlooel epproechet to coanunity problen aolvlng, It la fnttclpated that •one 20 
apeciel projecta will be supported. 
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mtisMut net $mr - 
, ttfttmff<t»y ,<?m»n»y g^rym*. 

(•) SttU Ct^t >t<tfMi 

NuiNr of $fctt«-gtiBt project ivtrdi 626 

WuMlnr of Stiti*ttint projtai opwtlontl 750 500 * 

Hu^r of ImUtutlOAi ptvtielpitlAg 600 970 * 

rirtlelptttta 495,000 550,000 * 

kmuiit of mtts* Mx^$ ^20,000 

(b) SpteUt l»xOJ«cttt 

Muab^JT of 8p«eltt project «viYdi 20 

»u«bftr of $p«eltt pTOj«etk opttttlooat 20 * 

iUDiWt of tyitAS* «vttd« $72,000 ^•^ 

* UtltlKltit futt4t approprlfttod la 1976* 



/ 
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. ij2 , iSStHSTST 

. ■ , , — g<tti>i<ni t>1 f ^^t Mt 

(1) Per^ntne appropic Utlon, ^ 2,70O»0OO • * ,aa aaa 

(2) B4nkh«i.j0Mt A« Jlsoolooo III ^^i'lSS'SSS 



1 54 



«troa«..t .nd .0.1 PMiHii»u« SNittttSlri 

«d PW*t Uni-sMSt InitltutlonI fr'"^ e^"?' «>« *i4Xl«t 

proK., (s.c««, H.„ut .o^a ^. ."t^t :;jj:;tj!:?irexKrj^ 

llAti tot tilt biSiJit of »ttl«a?u« lit 1^."}'^"'' UM-gtiot e«ll.,..%.ub. - 
•moxlMttly »»00,500 to $J83,90O. ?".20O,O00 In (r«Qtt fiftgtn, fro* 



Rir 
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Co^lilonii Adoiatiitrition 



Incriti* or 



•iv4 i^Uiuvini iioi«» 



$ • 3»000»000 



StettOA UOj of th% Hiih4t C<iuc4tion Aet tuthcrUfd ip^roptiitloti tct coopri-* 

$«ei.U03 of thi Act, Tboit •lift^t* voul4 idftintitttr Fidtril gtanti tvitdtd undtr 
tltla X (Comttlt^ ColUgii «n4 Occup«tlonil Sduc«tlot»)i and couU bt d«iignttH 
(by SUUV to Adalntiuv Coemmlty Swrvicti •ni Continuing Education ItogrMt 
(titti t of tfi#^L|har tduCttlOn Act)i tho Vndtr^raduata gquipatnt ?rogta« (Titlt 
VI>A of thi Act), ot Cfanti for Conitruction of Uodngra^^ita Aea^aalc Pacilitioi 
(TltU VIt*A of thi Act). 



i»o f ileal 1^75 fundi ara balng toquaitad for Stata ag«nciab aitabtlihad 
undar Sac. UOt of tha Higher Education Act iinc# no fundi art balng raquaitad for 
tha ftdaral prograaa tha aganeiai vara intandad to aiSalniatar* 

AcccaoHihaaftCf for fii^a! yaari 

During i^73f fifty<*fiva $titca and territorial facaiva4 allotttonta for ad«inii^ 
tratlon and plannitkg of their conitructlon and undargraduaca ei^oipttant progrtAi, 

tn 1974« granta have bean awarded to State agenciaa to permit th«« to co«plate 
vorV thay have bean raqueitad to do in connection vith tha conatructlon and aqulpMnt 
progra«a# Oranta for ccttprehanalva plawlng era evttorlged» 



Hant for yiacal Yagr im 



r 
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' r97s InerMt* ox 



Innttuttentl Atiltttneii 

<«> V«t«t.«.' co« of tn.ttuctlon » ».?JO.00O ... J.JJ,750,M» 

• • • l.iK - , . - . I,J» - 



•""•?"«VP<>*"«<>'^"y '""ttutlon. to recruit v*tar«n« ind to proVWo 
t "»«her Eduction Act »utho?U.. 

r«c.lv«i.«. 6.,ed on th« number of urtdergriLtniUrin. 

•pitta aervtcti for ViUrani li dot btlpg rt^Mtud for ft»c«l W« l5?rfor f^.r 
r€*.o;.t Clr.t.th. high point rotumU Vlitn«.tr. vlt "lot hli III It^^^ . 
•ecoft4, now th.t r«erult>D«nt nAigrw Wo bttQ tatiblUhedi vattrans ^Art bo hilMd 
^va by .tud.nt ...l.tantt ptogrw tbaq by Iwtltut W M.l.t.neor thlfd? 
qualification* fot partUlpantt In tha progtaa rcqulretl by tha laglilatiott iatutt 
fSaJ^?''?iM*'? th-t hav 4000 thi laa.t for vatafan* ti tha p2 j 

fourth, tha budget propoeaa to lA^rfaaa dlroct banaflta to.Vatararta by ooya Ubarii 
veteran aducatloaal allowancaa and by providing ttiora aqulty In traatlL^M ' • 

Sii^r^L^IL^"**'*^'^^"* •UglblUty and laval of undar tha giilo 
Opportunity Grint* progran, . 

Accompllihmenti for fUol , Yy « r 1973.1974 ' • V " 



T. I. IV ' 1'^' InitltutloM of higher education received ivard* under progrea. 

*^• "^^f ""1 increae. to 1,350 In 1974. The funde hive. 
" iL^'i? "*»''^*»^ progreai of recruitment, ccun.ellng, outreeeh 

end re«dUtlon .t qualifying Inatltutlr-na. Since 1973 fund, were oblliated ".r 
the end of the fl.cal ye#r. 1973-74 1. the tirat academic year of the "iogran* 
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MTinfmAi DATA ittn ' 

■ * « • 

\ '^"^ tiilltinu un^tr ••fttloti 4ao ol eha Hiihar Muc»tlon Act, in 

tMtUuWjo mx$t pwiU ctrttin urvieii and Mlnttln inrollMnt of vtunni it 

jr*it| bM^, if •nroUMat for any lube^uMt y%Mt ii than UO Mr«Mt «f tht 

i^}?^.^^*^5^ b4M ywr WouW iMrMia tht difneuUy 6f qatUfylni^ whitt 

'ttlini U 50 6«t€atit tba b«ft yMr Mktt it u$i%t to ^Mlify iti ths 8tA>iMuaot 
?!f!: of cmo, ilvai ta «<hr*iitna to inatitutionl thtt hid doM vtry 

littU for vft^rtn* in tht but yar# Whllt initleutiont t^lch trltd birdut to 
htl^ v«ta)rA&a bafora tht pro|raji w^i anActad find it vaty difficult to qualify. 

In addition to tha raqutranant of incraaiad vataran'a anrollsant, tha 
inatitution nuati 

<a> Mintain a fuil^tlM offica of vatatana* affalra tihich haa 
ra»ponaibmtr for vatarana' outraach, racruitnant^ and 
•pacial aduetttoQ ^rotraaa, including th« proviaion of adu- . 
eational, vocational, and paraonal couniiling for vatarana) 

(b) carry out prograAi daaignad to ^rapara aducationally 
diaadvantaiad vatarana for poataacoodary advcationi 

M carry out activa outraach, raoruiting. and counialing 

activitiai through tha uaa of fundt availabla tmdar fadarally 
aaiiatad V9rk*atudy prograjBi; and 

O) to carry out an attiva tutorial aaiiatanta progcfni 

to tha caaa of inatitutioea with Xaaa than 2,500 ^ tudanta, tha Cooaiaaionar 
My allow tha aid to ba carrlad out through a conaortljn, or aaaa tha raauira«anta 
in othar vaya^ ^ 

Qualifying inatitutioM nay raceiva a nuclnum of $500 for aach undamaduata 
vataran anroUad, ptua $150 for aach aducationally diaadvantagad vataran aa daflnad 
by tha A^t, Tha aaount aach inatitution racaivaa la pro^ratad down aa nacaiiary to 
kaap total obligationa within tha amount approprlatad« 



ERIC 



, I"* '■ f5?5 incrtii* or 



Ni£rittv# 

th« ctic ef coUtg« ttich.r J.iiL.Kiir^ # '•Uowihtpi for dliidv^ett^td/ In 



<<«tcribe4i under the subactlvity. 
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^. — — '^WC XncrtliM or 

...,^.,...,.„, ,„ * ..Jttii. MiJmi frimMf 

(A) ColUii tiicKit ItHowihlpHi 

n»tilb$ft •if«».i . .1^1. . I 830 ' 610 - .»170 



.th# pur^lt of tht pto$r«ci U to prepsr* ptr«o«i for eoUcg* ttithli^i 
Keelpteoti «uit b« puriuini or tnttnitng to pur«u« th« doctor of phllo«op6yi or 
«4v{v«tcnt> 4«gtoo. Tht proflrtti li •uthortiea by Titlt IX» Uti B of tht tfi|h4r 
edue«tlon Aet» Criati to coIl«g«i for otv «t«rtt tro ditcretlooftry* for eontlnu* 
gtibnt* |r«t)tt «c« tMrdtd m nctded, l^he IflitituttoA twntUK f«llow«hlpt to' 
tndtvldc«ti. 

Thi foUoviMpt in thli progrAa tc* thr«e-ytir fcllovihipl, Tht Uit M%t 
f«Uovflhipt V«r« ttftrdod in l»7r. H«aco, tho feUowthip yor 1973*74 vlll bt the 
Uit yoir of lupport for ptr«0A« v)tD tr^ not returned vttorini who h«v« botti rtin* 
•kitod to f«llovthlpi thty htld tt th« tio^^ of thttr d^parturi for «tlit«ry Mrvica* 
A cooAitMnt vai Mdt to ffUowi rtit|nliig for ttllltiry urHc* th«t, tubjact to 
tho AVaiUbttUy of furidij tK«y vould ba ralnitited upon th«lr rtturn to tho e«our« 
d«io thoBi in chair orUinat ftltowihtpi. t«<auM ftUovi vho r<tl|n«d for «ilie«ry 
iorvlc* vtra pro«ti«4 that thay <ould tarva In tha «UUary for ai long $$ four 
yaara and itill elaU iMt faUoviUpi gpon raturn, thara vlU liValy ba a a«aU 
nu«bar of raturoad vataram who vlU ba oti faUovihtp tahura avcn tovatd tha acd 
of thla dacada. 

PUna for rti^al Yaar 1973 

Duriot tha VtatnaM War winy fallovihlp holdari vara callad into «llltary 
aarvUai thua forcing thatt to raaign thalr lallovahip** Thay vara pro«liad tUi, 
a^bjjaet to tha availability of fundi, thay would ba rainatatad In thatr fallovihipa 
for tha raMlndar of thalr tanura vhan thay sratur&ied froa nllltary aarvlea« It 
tould ba potalbla that »# nany at 610 of thaaa could ba on tanura during 197>«76» 
Tha ra<}u«itad $4,000,000 (fiscal yiar 197S money) will ba uiad i^laly for tha 
aupport of auch vatarana* 

Accoapliahpenta for Pineal Yaart 1973-74 

tha flacal yaar 1973 appropriation U tupportlng, during tha 1973'*74 fallow- 
ahlp yaar, 2*100 third yaar fallova plua approxlnataly 880 va^arani rai\uiln$ thalr 
fallovahlpa altar cooplatlon of military tcrvlca. Ho naw fallowihipa hava baan 
awarded, tha fiieal yaar 1974 appropriation of $5,606,000 will lupport approxl* 
nataly 8d0 raturoad MCvrana during tha 1974-75 fallowahlp year. 
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SWfPUHEWAl FACT SHEtT 
(KOBA TitU tV( HEW TitU XX-B comfletni riicil Ym 1974) 



Af dtMc Xt%t 



CoUeg* Teiwlirr FtUov^htpa. $ 20,000,000 $ 5,80«tOOO $ 4»000,000 

Number of Fellows Supported,,,,!,,,, J, 910 880 6tO 

(I) }htahtx ol new ItUcwihlp 

(b> Number of returned ve terms 

on retnststed tenure*,..,.., » eeo 8ftO $10 

(c> l*u»b*r of continuing fellows 

vho Are not returned 

veterens on relntteted 

teniite , ♦•»»•' 2,100 
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* *I?7l 1§J5 Incraaaa or 

^.^^ — MiS lA'iiam Ptfitiui- 

feraonntl OtvalopMtitt 

(^) rallowthlpa tor the dLsa<}vinUge<l (Cl£0) ) 7SO,000 $ 750|0O0 



'Tbia prograa la authorlx^^ by Title IX. Part D (S«c, 951 (a)(2)) ol th« KisW 
education Act of 196S, ii amended, 

Its purpoit la to provide fellovahlpi to perioni of ability froa dliidvaDtaged 
backftjcoundj I aa determined by the Cosciiiiioner of Educetioni to underteke $rad\jtta 
or profeieionel etudy. The Cofvsreae intended thet thla progrem fund the Council on 
legal Education Opportunity (CUO) progrem vhlch vee treoaf erred frott the Office of 
Econoale Opportunity to Z)iaV for aditinlatratlon end via funded during 1974-75 with 
fun<la Appropriated to the Office of Education* 

The council on Legal Education Opportunity vai eitibliihed to bring about a 
algniiieent Increeae in the nuafeer of lawyer a from ainority and d it advent aged groupe. 
For nearly five yaara nOtf| thii progre« haa been directed toward achiavitig thla 
objective. 



Plene for Placel Year 1975 

Plana for fiacal year 1975» like those for 1974 are contingent on pkasage of 
UgiaUtion th«t voutd penalt the Ofilce of Education to t\xM the progren In ouch 
the aane vey aa it vaa funded by the Office of Econoaie (^portuhity. That Agency 
funded the fellouehipa at a cost of $l»000 per year end paid Ci£0 $US«000 pet year 
for adminiatretiVG coats. The Office of Education has no authority to covey the 
Utter ites and la required by Title IX - D of the Higher Educetioo Mt to pay about 
$7>9SO par year for each fellowship. It the legielation to be proposed la enactedi 
the Office could continue the progran at the Office of Econooic Opportunity level 
of about 200 new fellowshlpa per year plus continuations* Under current legiaU' 
fclooi the Office could fund only 94, And theee vould be contlnuatione of felloe 
the Office of Econonlc Opportunity had begun. Since the prograa is forward funded^ 
the ebove eppliea to acadeole year 1^75 -76 » 

Accoapllshnenta for Fiscal Tear 1973'74 

» 

Thla program vaa funded by the Office of Econonlc Opportunity in 19734 That 
Agency 'e earlier prentice has been to fund all thre« years of chi fallovahip 
initially » though they allowed for scoe attrition. Xn 1973i howaveti the Office of 
Econcale Opportunity fui^.H^d only the first year of the new evards which ouabared - 
2U. During that year, there ware another 338 fellcwshlpa covired by prior year 
appropriations, 180 in their second year and 1S$ in their third year. There were, 
therefore* e total of 552 funded fellowships for acadeolc year l973-74« 

' Of the 5S2 mentioned above, 160 would continue on the Office of Econoodc 
Opportunity funds in the year covered by 1974 fundi (acadealc year 1974'75)« Ib^er 
current legielation; the Office of Education could fund only an additional 94» that 
la, it could not cover the nor«al nue^et of renevaUi and could fu^ no atarta« 
If legielation, Mentioned under the 1975 plans, la enacted aoon enou^, the ptogr«^ 
een continue at about the Office of Bconoode Opportunity funded rate. 
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JUa# 


Kttltttt* 


iBcrua* or 


(e) AlUn tlUad«r raUonihtpa 








Non-coo^ tins cootinulfif avtrda 

......... ^^jBl>4■^c . 


$500,000 

X 


JlpOjOOO ^ 


,......,.,,,0, 



Ptotrf Purpo^ea 

PL 92«S06. authOTlte* tha Coaaitaiortar ol Uucttion to salca iraota to tha Cloaa 
rouiwIattoQ of Vaahlottod* 0.0* to halp tha Pouo^atioo carry out ita protr^ of 
locraaatDi fcha uodarata«41n| of tha Poaartl Oovaraiaot Mon| aacoodary achool 
atudaDta» thalr taacbara, and tha ccMunltlaa tliay rapraaattt. Op to 1300 faUov* 
ahlpi tra airatdad aach yaar hy tha Cleaa I7p Pouodttion to acooottically dlaadvaAtated 
aacondary achooi atudanti a&d to aatoodary achool taachara* 

hana for flfcal yaar 1»75 

Tha $W,000 ra^uaatad for vould ha tvardad to tha Cloaa Up Poiradat ion 
«htcK vould» 10 turn, avard about 1»)00 fallovahlpa to acoocttlcal^y dla«dyaota$td 
aacofldtry achool atudaota and aacondarr achool taachara, ./,;v 

Acc<wllihHfltt /<>r flacjl Yoara m3/H74 

tha Cloaa Up Pouodatloa amdad fallovahlpa* Of tha $SO0»00O Appro* 
prUtad^ $6^000 »«a for th« fouodatloo'a adsloiatratlvo axpaaaaa ashd tha halatico 
via naad dlractly for tha faUov«hlp« ! 
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Hightr Education 

SuWUvit:r> &duc4tlooal Op^ttunity Cr«at ?ro)rM (HEAi tltla IVi 

" 8«ibpm'A-i) _ ^ _ ^ 

. AuthOTltatioft EitUaU 

$475,000,000 todatlniU $1>300,000>000 

futocif t to half ^utliflad tuatnu IliuMCi thtlt po<tt«md«xy •datttion, this 
pto^tm, Autborlttd V/ titlt XV» «t^pArt b( th« 4MQd«d Uit!i*r E^tKAU^A A^ftt 
tuthorlcct er*AU to ttod^ftt* ctrty at Itiift hill of « Mnul ftiU lotd of - 
•ludltt tt •ecrtdlctd pottiecoi^try vocatlontl^ t^cKttlcAl, proptUtti^ iMtihi^ 
tlpoti tod it colUgii «od unlvtititlM at th* udd«vgtA4u4t«U^ftl. At fwll * 
tuadirti, tH« protrit providt* « |rm of $1,400 U«i ix^cted fwUly <pottl^utloOi 
but not to excttd oat^lulf th« coat of tttiodAnct* Uy ptovldM i reduction . 
fonwil^ for tbtn full funding. 

U»l«^tjlon i ^ SptcUl UgUUllott Sf^trlct^'A^Mtt fro« 197) fund* td full*^lM - 
TitSt^yut itudtntt. Sp«<ttl/«pproprfatidil Unguagi rotrlcti trantf froii 2974 
funds to first «ad ttcood ywt full«tiM ttudantt* Tb« rttttlctiont v«r# v4rrw«4 
l^jr tht rtUtivtly lotf Itytl of funding. - I'or I975i hcfWtvtr, it it ittisittd ttut - 
th^ mwat r«4Q«tt«a vould proivid* full funding (that i«>.it.vould.Uioii^ pnjwiti^: 
of full antitlMnt for til und«rgr«duatt poataacondasy ttudtntt in tcebtdancn idth 
th0 hole Imr* " - ■ ^■ : . 

thm prograa in fotvtrd funded > that i«, th« 1973 appropriation fuodad opatatioM^'^ 
during tha following yc«r> a<vad«aic yaar 1973-^741 tha fiacal yaar 1974 appropria* 
tioQ vill fund oparationa durilv| acadeaic yaar 1974*75 . Tha Cottsiaaionar ttuat i 
auVttlt a aehadula of axpacted family contribution to Congtta# hy tht f itat of - 
fabruary each yaar. Tha paynant aehadula irhich aata tha ItveXa of avarda for « 
fiacil year viU ba publithnd gl tar tha appropriatioa iA pasa«d M tl^nt ttudngtl^^^. 
and thair faailiag «ay naha dafinita plana for tha following ncadaaic yagrr 

Acco»pliah»anta 1974 > The $475,000,000 availabXa in 197A in eaepactad td ptovidi 
graata averaging $475 to 1,000,000 etudente during academic year 1974^75. th« 
gcanta will range fro» $50 to $800» Aa Bantionad ebove, apeciel epproprietiod ' v 
lenguage liaite granta fron the 1974 appropriation to firat god aicond yaar« full^ 
titte atudenta* , v 

During acadaftic yc«r 1973-74 (fiical year 1974) th« $122,000,000 appropriated in 
1973 vill provida 425,000 etudente vith grenta averaging $260, and tanging frott 
$50 to $452. Special legialetion reatricted grente froa 1973 funda for firat 
yeer full-tiae etudente. 

Obiectivea for 1975 3 It ia aatlMted that the re^iteeted $l,?O0,00P|00O ViU ^lly 
i\^d the progvaa, providing grenta ranging fro«i $200 to $l»40(i to 1.$ million 
atudenta in acadasie yaar 1975^76 in ell four yaara <nnd in «p«oial circtnaatancef , 
five yeer e) in addition to paying tha $11,500,000 in contts^tual adainiatritive 
coete> 
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OPFICE or EDUCATION . • 
Highir Equation 
^tokfn Purpoii ind Ac^owoUihatnu 
Activity! $uppUMAUl Educatiorul Opportunity Grinti 



m 

Budgit i 
197^ AuthoriMtion J^atimt^ 

y $^00j000,000 for initUl y«ar kwd% plut such auou u art ntodid ior rtMMl 
•Mrdi« 



h^rm#i 8upptt9«atat Educatiooal Opportunity Crinti progrM (Tltli XV. 
firTTT Subpart 2 of tha Kighar Education Act of 1965) Ma cfagtod by tha 
Edgcational AoMndmantt of 1972 <P.L, 9201S) aa a auccaaaor to iha fornar ^ 
Bduc4ltiOQ4t Opportunity Granta program (EOG). 

Kxplgnationi Fedaral funda ara provided dlraetly to poatMcottd«ry inatitutiona 
to tntbla than to provide granta to thoaa of thair gxcaptiooaUy mady itudtnti ■ 
wbo but for luch granta iwitd U finaaeUlly voabU to gttaAd th«lr InatltutlOM; 
tlia approptUtion for a glvaiv fiacal yaay ia obllgaud to thg inititutiOAr duvliik 
that fiacal yoar to an^bla tham to naka pgywanta to atudanti during thi foUotrlnS 
flacal ya«r. thg aoovnt pgld to g atudet^t unday tbla pf ogrg* My ftot axcfad ocit^ 
half of th« total aatotmt Of findatlal aid oada g^ilabla to hi« b^ hii taatitutipii; 

Accottpliahntata in 1974! tba flacal yaar 1974 approptiltloo 61 $210|36<)|000 vili ^ 
U avtrdad to apptoxiaataly 3,350 ingtitutlona (450 n««ly pgrttcipgtlag and 2,900 
continuing participation) duTlug flacal yaat 1974* With thaaa fuoda^ tha 
inatitutlooa vill ba abla to naka SupplaMntal Granta to In aitlaatad 304>000 
axcaptlonally oaady atudanta in acadamlc yaar 1974«75. 

C^lacttvaa for l975t Mo funda ara ra^paatad jTor i97J. AvaiUbia raaourcaa ar4 
concantratid on tha baalc aducational oppottunity grant progratt propoiad fdt-lull 
funding for tha firat tina in fiscal yaar 1975, 



! 
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on 



, crtm or swcation 

Hlehtr cauttt ion 
Aetlvlty^ WoA-ftudjr — ^ ^ , 



1975 

Budget 

1974 AuthottMtlon _ Eitjtgiu 

$270»200,OO0 9420,000,000 9a5d.OO0|0O0 



£ui£^t UfvS«c Tltlf IV, Ptxt C ol tht Higher EducetlM Act of 19$S| the 
CdniliiloiMt 0£ education it Author ited to provide grente to iAetituttoae tot e 
portion oi the v*gee paid to naed>| etudeata. Under th« 1972 CdMtatiOD A«tod|mate, 
prefer4hc« for eioptoymertt under tlie progtiv ie given to itu^etite vith th« gr^ata^t 
fineneiel n««d, U^iog ioto Account ge#i|t|oce provided Iroa eoy public >r ^hvtti 
eourc«t» Previously, preference vee given to etcdente frooi lov«itM:0Qi fgsii|ee» 

KxoUnetion : A et«tutory foreule detarvioee the initiel dietrj^VMtion e#oft| 3utMi 
Ftrndi are gwerded adaiiniateted uodir eh agre««ent betye«o tba CQ«Rlaaie9^r «^ 
eAth aligibU ioetitution Of hij^er educatiopi inelvding proprietary icWIi god 
«<gg vocgtiooaUtacbnlcgl echoola. roode gre diatributgd avoikg th# it&eti^uliOdi 
vithio g Stat« by fdrtuie^ U«ed on fUgional Nnala* rgco«agadatio«ii, f^dg^gt . . 
funds My bg ti^gd to ^y up to 60 pgtcent of the va gee paid to it^idgnte gfU^tgd by 
the inttitutiofti thg institution nuet provida the Mt<^hiflg a^rg^ djf^tO pgfe^ntr 
EaployMnt may bg foir the inetitution itself or at public or privata noo'^frofit 
agenciee under contract vlth the participating inetituion, Both full*ti»g gtsid 
helf«tiAe etudeott Attending gltgibU ineeitutiong «r« eligibUi vhgrggg pr«viovtly 
ooly fuli<- tittfi etU(ieiite c^ld b« g«p^oyed v«»d«t* tbg pt^§mk'^*ri* : ^ x ^ 

Acco«>Ueh»iiote in 1974 t THe 1974 epproprUf^icn of $276>StOO,000 HitX bg obligated ^ 
to inatitutiong during fiecgl year 1974 to help pny for etudgnte eaployttgnt in 
1976 for 520,000 gtudente .earnlo^ an em#g* of ^S$0 egcb« - Zt i< gxpectgd^t. . 
Be etc Ctgnta and Cunrantagd Uane itUl b* aufficient.ly.gvgiUbU thga.tn lU^fia^ 
tha need for others for«e of Federal finaaoigl eld for etude nte« . 

Objectivee for I975 t Hia fuoda re<)ueeted for fiec«l year 1975 wlU.linaate etudent 
eiBployoant during liacal year 1976« . It ie anticipated that gaeic Cr«rtte end 
Guaranteed ioaoe will be eufficiently eveileble at that ti«e to alninige the nead 
for other fom of Federal firaaciel aid for studentif Uovevgr» ciAce fiaa in Grant* 
are United to ptying no caore than half of a atudent*t cOtt of education and aince 
ecus £t«jd*nti refute to borrov, ther# it e pltct for t work ptogrt« of limited tirt 

The fundt vhich tre re^ueeted ere adequate to provide eaployoent for 520,000 
atudente earning an everege of $560 aach* . 



\ 
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OFFICE or EDUCATION 
, Activltyi C^p<t«Uv« «duc«tlen progrtBUi — 



Bud$#t 

Authoriutton Sitlaaf 
nO.m.OOO $10,750,000 $lO,7iu,000 



£u££cut: -tltlt XV-D ot th« Htghtr £4ucatlo«i Act Authorised $10,000,000 lor th« . 
Cottaltilontr of Educ«ttort to awtrd ftvanta to laatltutlona of hl|har «dtfcatloa for 
pUitAlni^ aatabtlahini, carrying out, or axp«r>dla$ cooperative •ducatioa prosrasa 
itJI^^J^ eoojuftctldo ¥lth builnaaa tad Induatry. Aq additloMt AAouAt of 
$7>0,000 la authorisad for granta raUtad to prograa dayalopaaot aod £or adniAla« 
irativa training. . , 

Explanatiynr Aftar an Inatltutlon haa mt atiglbtUy raqulrtntnta aatabUahad by ' 
tha Comtaalonar, Ita propoaat t« avatuatad by a panel of cociautUnta dravn fro«' 
the acadefti^ cpanunity> bualneai, induitry and govtmneal. Aft Inatl^titioo My 
reeaive gr#nta for .up to Ihree yea^faL to ranry out their propoaaii Hoveverr all - 
awftrde nade uodar thla title mcludlng ^^tlhuing avarda era cce^tingy Finat ^ 
funding dacieloni reat vlth the Office of education* the mcIm annual avard li 
$75,000. I^edtral luode do not pay etudent Mterleai atud^^ta are paid by asployeri 

AccoepliahManta in 197»! Appvoxlodtely SO tteir inetitutione a^d 300 inatltgtiona 
Which tecetv«d eMrde In 1973^ fcrlU U given fvnde for the ac«da«ie y#ar l^?i-75 
to gdsinleter new or continuing cooperative edueat ion progr^ag*^ In addition, 
p«tao(mel vlU b« treinad to lapleeMnt and etr««gtben theae progra«a, an^ imich - 
ngeded reaetr^h vltl be under taUn to pToyi<le directlo«« fot tb«H ptogtaaia. 

It la eetlMted that only 100 inatitutioni Ud cooperative eduu^ldo progrean in 
1*W, co«<>ared vith 350 In June 1*72 and 700 at the' prannt tla^, * ^ - 

Cfclectivea for l»7^t The pregraa vlll be nalnUined at the funding |ev«l of the 
prevloue tifo year.s, vith ebout 80 or ttore nav inatitutioot and approglMtely 260 
Inatitutione I'nat v«re funded in the prevloue year Uisit aaelatad ;n developing 
cooperative education progra^a. A«aearch ef forte ehould begin to pmide needed 
guidelinee, perforvftnce et«ndarda, ^nd prograa modale neteaaary for thg tefingaunt 
^f future co^pemivt s^jestion prdgraiia. 
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orncs or simti^ 

Guarftntti4 Stu4«nt Loan Progiui 
Activity/Sublet ivityi Subti4it«^ Intur*4 lotttt 



m 

Budgtt 

$310^000,000 tndtCinitt $315,000,000 



h ^tPo^| i Th« obj^tiva of tht Cu«rtfit««d Stiid«at Z^n Pro$v«n/tutK<>tift6d hTfo - 
HtU 3EV-0 of th# Hlghtr cduettion Act it to provide Atudotttt who vitho to^borroli 
t AMuvt of ftnAneiA^ « portion of tht eott of th%ir poati««oo44vy cdviettiot^^tri^^-. 
Cu«rAnt««d lo«nt M nftdi priMirlly by oo«i«r€i«l'ltn4tt»» vith th« Ftd4r*l ic ^ <■ 
Sovtrnotat pay^^S P*r^ of tH kmImi 7% iate^ott for oligiblt «t^tntt> v Thl.^-' *'^ 
govtrDMnt Alto ptyi » •pMiol tlloMtvct, t^ich My not tkccgd 3X p«t 4IU)UM« on^ 
•II t^ao mdo »nd ttill oiitit#odiaa tft^r Auguat l» 

|t^lA<utloft { lotat Me Aithttf gi»ir4ftt««4 by tiNnty^tix Sutt <Mr priV«t« tgonvi«i^ 
or iMurg^ by th« ftdortl 8Qvont««iit» tht audflua loan My xwt oveoo^ ll/SOO H*'' 
•cAdomi^ yttr «4iJ tl^ tottl Aggi^tgACt loaot outtttoding My not t%«ttd $7,500 'for ^ 
uad«rgr4du4U itudontt *Ad $10|000 for grtdu4tt« or pt^fotlotMil itud/^^ itelitdinji ^ 
«Aioutttt borrowt4 tt tho und^rfttduat* |tv«l, 9tudtfttt tpply f>r • •uV«i4iiOd'loi|r^ 
by •uboitting to tho It&dtr tho school rocoiaBMf^tion for tho lofto AaAnt bM*d 
on Itf intlytit of tho nu^mt'i aotd, 

Accofgltihmfnti in 19?4 > Tht program rfle«lve4 tti ftppropriation o< 4310,000,000' 
for ifttttMt btnaiitt, doath and disability paynaottj and gpooial tUowaiicai to 
landara« This appropriatioa tupportad landar bitlitigg on $3,5 bilUod and tpaoial 
aUonanco paynanta on $4,5 billioo* Maw lct^» ajbowting to nora than a biUiOo 
dollara vara guar tot tt^. Adoqc IOX ot thata ifota tsnaubiidiiad* n»a I aval of < 
6ft-aita rtviava of landtti and •ohoolg to varlCy accuracy of cot^iAg iataratt ^ 
ani} apacial allo«anct biUiiiga vftg incraatad aubttantially, v > 

Ob^ootivaa for 197 5 1 Bapfvatit on landtr and achool raviavt; tba proaioUon ol - ; 
Itndtr participation and tht Mkiog of mny^tubtidiaad loan* irill continua, Appm- 
i«attty $31$ ttillion^ of naw fu&dt plua $5*5 ttiiuon axpactad to ba brought fotvard 
fro« WU tfill bt tpoot to avpport Inttrtat and tpaclgl alloMnaa billing«« ' 
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orFtCE Of EWatlON 
' ^i^htx E^ucttion 

Sub«ctivttyt Katlon«l Dlrtct Studant Uani (Rtghtr Education Act, Ttkia tV-E) 



^idigat 



>9?4 

nachM/MtUtary CaaccUatlont 5loOo!oOO ItwJaflnlta 6,^0,000 



r«<l*ral Capital Contrlbutlona $1W.OOO,000 *400,000|000 $ 
U«tu to InitUutloni 2,00o!o00 ^ ' ' ' 



? -Ji. f?^"^*f*^f ?rdvl4a loa^.tam, low-mtMait loam to ittwJwtila^. 
^•tltutlOftf ol hUb«t aducatlott to anabla thea to puvau* tb^ir cStaa oJ l^S at 

cOttiidttatl<»> lubitqutpt aarvica U eatttln kli^i ct t«acbi»$ ot tubaMuMt 
■lUtary aurvlca In « eoobat «om. * \. ^ 

Bfy^MUffl ^ ^ttw^ att agir»**itttt batva«Q tha Cooiiialoqar of education •t>a Vht 

•i ™titutlott, a uvoWif^ ctudMit loan fuftd la crwtad at tbi Inatltatiottr^^ 

Contflbutloa, bm J Mtcwt tatiraat, btgiatilttg ^ ttHitba «£itr atudlSt- 

eaaaM U Uiat Kall*tii# atUdattU At $n »!i|£bU tStltutlortp 

m 0<i«fcliai^<lyt^ali*t*l4a t<^ tha tntUtutlo?^ lU ab«a of Iowa cMC«U#d If tba 
lOiH VM *tda kafota July 1, 1972, ror leant eWiUtd aft^r juna 30, iSwAht 
Comlatlon^r na tot a a to tHa Fund at tba Inatltutloo tba full i>w>unt iaacaUfdr 

fiL;*!«i*rSV^**r"'' ^•"•^ "^^^^ " «ta .vait*d in tb« iMnd nov autboriiad 
undtr lOA-IV-E. tba i^riaant aatlnatad net vottb of tbaaa Punda U billion/ 
U la aitlaattd tHat th* fund vould ba ca^ablt of stoaratlng tollactlooa vblcb 
would avwt«ally iuatain a landing voloin* In axcm ^f $100 tollUon Annually, 
f ^•'i^f .''^ ^ ^"''^ by clncnllatlon of l<>«a SdJ baior* 

Jfuly I, 1972, And tba drain of dalault and dalln^uanclaa vill t«ad to dUlnUb !ua 
capital* 

A£j<WUft«jnta In Fiacal YijtvlWi Tba 1974 appropriation of $2«,006.000 for 

2;*;,'*fv"*^ contrlb«ti;nt53tl ba obligated to « aatUted i^^tltutJ^ 
to ^hU than to draw fund. durlt« flacai yaar 1975 to aatabllab or aug«nt tbalr 
revolving atudAnl loan fund» Tbeaa funda, plua tU Inatltutlonal aUrafind nat 
coiiactlona for tba yaar ara twpactad to b« In excaaa Of $470,000,000, wblcb will 
provlda an avaraga loan of $^90 to 632,000 atudenta. '^.vw, wnicn win 

fi^J}^^Y^f \p5t Ho n«w Fadaral capital contrlbutlona ara rnquaatad for 1975. 
U U.aatpietad that tba guarantaad atudant loan program, ai tba raault of ad* 
Jilnlatratlva and laglalatlva cbangaa and tba operation of tha Studant Loan 
Karkctlng Aaaoclatlon will provlda atudenta adequate acceae to atudant loana. 

It la eatiiMtad that the net value of all national direct itud.^ot loan iunde at 
Inatltutloni at the end of 1975 will be $2.8 billion. Such a total value In a * 
peri>etoal revolving Fund ehould be eufflcient, when Funde loature, to provide annual 
leane *f ««re than 5200 million a year, to aupplcaent guaranteed atudant loana from 
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tilt ntt MouAt axi^Mttd to bt avtlUblt fron eollMtlont during flml ytar 1976 !• 
|U} ttiUiOtti At that tiiM Stu4«lt tOM MtrUtif^ 'AitecUtlOQ vlU h«vc bM 
in Oftrtli<0(i tor nort thttt tvo ytari tod eaii bt oxptcttd to tlialfUttttly «ufBtnt 
tho voluM of Goaranttad Studaal Lo4a«i la ooaparUoo vlth ptaaadt voIum* In 
addttt^, f\ill fuodlng hii bitn ro^iutitid for tho feailc Educational Opportunity 
Cranta profraa* Thaaa tvo tactora in cooblnatloa alinilaata tha oaad to furthar 
au|«abt tha National Dtr«ot Studaat Uan Funda at tHa inatitutiona* 

Duilni f Ileal yaar 1976| tha nat avallabla eollactloni of $U5 ttUllon vili pro* 
vido an avara^a atudant loan oC $500 (vhlch ta axpaetad to ba adaqutti undar 
pravAlilng condition!) to 3^0»000 atudanta* 

Tha tncraato of $1|4AO|000 raqv^aitad for tatchar/atlitary cancaUatlona raflaeta 
tha atatutoty changa vhlch provldaa for 100 parcant raiaburaanant to tha loan 
runda at tha Inatltutlona of cancallatlona grantad on loana wada aftar Jvna 30, , 
1972« On aarlUr loani vhUh Will atlll conatltuta tha graat Majority of thoaa In 
rapaynant atatua and aubjtct to eancallatlon at that tlna» tha amount paid to tha 
Inatltutlona on account of auch cancallatlona raprtaanta ralaburaanant for tha 
lnatltutloa*a ahara of tha caneallad loana. In futura yaara tha a^mt of pay^ 
wanta on account of caachar/otilitary cancallatlona can ba expoctod to Incraaaa aa 
an Inetaaalngly larga p$;c*ntaga of tha loana In rcpaynant atatua cooa to ba thOM 
nada aftar 4una 30« Wt, . ^ . . 
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onia or KDucAtiow 

Bt$h«r Bductkioa 
8tud«at AtaUttflct 

Actil^ityi lacmtlvt Qttati Cor Sttfct ScboUrthly fto$t$m 

(S«etloa 4;5» Hi|htf Idueat loft Act ol «i mnw4«4) 

» 

m^O<X>,<XK) . $50»000,000 1/ •o- 

JbttSmi purpoii of this progroi^ m tuthotUtd by S««tion 415 of th« HliMr 
K<luc«tioQ A(^t, U to ntVo Incsntlvo grtntt avftlUblo to tht SutU t6 «n«0UYA<o 
th#A to ptpyU^ grtnti to •llglbtt itud^nkt In •^t^ndgoco it Inititutlont of hightr 

^iliffimogt Incctttlvo gfiAtt »« Mtfg gv«iUbU to St«t«i\matr •UotMt 
rormU bsistf on tho ouab^ti of stuiitntt Iti gtt«a<Unc« it lAititution« bf po«t* 
goeoo4«ry s^tittofl vitbln g«ch of tho $titM coiipirod to Mtloiul >'tt«b<!i^<^a 
figtiTM. Tht MxiM fttrftiitlbU ttwloAt grtnt It $750 (rtdgril bOftlOQ)^ Cfriwi 
Mil bo MUbod Oft • la b«lU froa Sttto •eboliribip fundt, op to g'Mi^iiUii of 
$1500 Hf stiidMt |>or tegdMile yw, bAsed on 6in*ti«^ ttttad^tieo <py^«t«d id 
«•••• of hgif.tUt ttt«Qd4Qco)* ta ovdor to ^Mtlify foy r«d«t«l fuadti Sttttt 
Wit iUo mttoui to ipttti iA fxciii Of i piTivlouily^iitibUihod biii Ittil o* 
iffott for nud^t gtitvti. rimdi vblch ristin tmgUottid (i.g^ Hi e«*i« lAm 
no iliglbli Mtehiflg ptogtia htJi bitu d«vilopi4 by 4 Stiti Ot $titii) ihill bi 
mllottid by tho Comtiiloitiir to tboit stitii vbicb <l««witriti riMUlog n^td 
for ittch fundi to oxptod or divilop qu«lifyifig gtitt itbolivtblp or gtittt 
progrittic ^ ^ . . ■ . . ^ ■ .■ ^^ --ai 

AccoyUibainti in FY Wki In^^nttv y^Ant* t^^^in.^ fio y/n^^ 
»ntM t6 ipprcoilMtily 55 Stitii htvlng illgibU aitching idioliribip or grint 
progroM* Tbiii fundi vlU riiult la n«r icbolcriblp or grout g^rdi by tbiii 
Stitii to ipproxlaitily 76,000 itudoftti la idioot yoir ldn«75i iViTiglM $500 
(fidiril plui Stiti Mtchiag fimdi]) por itudiat «i|litid. 

Cbiictivii for FY imi ta or4ir ibit ivillibli riiourcgi aty b« coootatriiid 

Sr'fbij s» iS'fiWirr'it^sr' ^ t^y^^t^..^^ 

y ThU i«Mot li for Inltiil yotr iuiTdi. for coat lauit loo ivirdi tbi 
iuthorltitloo li Indiflolti. ' 
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omce or cducatiom 



Hi^er Education 



ftc^M hirpott tad AccQOoIUhMiiti 



VAckfvou&da (Hiihar EducifctoA Act of 196S| StCilon 417) 



rorpojo Cr4nt« «r« tuthorlitd u^tr TUU IV«A| Subpart A of tht Hifihar 
B4ucaticoAtt to identify qualified low«lfitocki atudantai prapara tha« for pc^t-' 
aacoddaty adocatioo^ and prcrrida apaalal aarvicaa for th«a and for phyalcally . 
h4ndlcapp«d atudanta at tKa ^taacoodary )i«val* 

8xplahatlofi > Ihla la a dlacratlonary gYaat progxan vlth funding aalactlooa.Bada 
in the raglona froo propoaala aubqdttad by Inatltutlona of hlghar aducatlotii ectt* 
bUatlona of luch inatltutlona, publie a^d prlyau agaotU* and organisation;;, j^kd 
In, axeaptlonal casaa^ tacondavy and a^condi^ voeatlonaVM^ioola, Kdueatlooal * 
Opportunity Cantar^ taqulrea 2SX natchlng funda. Talant Saarchi Ojpvard Bound and 
Spatial Sarvleaa hiav^ no natchlng rai^ ilraMnt^ Support for tba apaoial aarvUta 
progra«a 1* baing ra^uaatad i»dar a ^kAglc btidgat activity. Fotmarly funda vara 
r^quaatad aaparataly for talant aaarch, upvard bound«.tha apaoial aarvitaa 
programa, and Including aducatlonal opportunity cantara^ Ihla cbangt tfill>ln* 
craaaa pro$ra« flaxiblUty and provlda battar coordin»tad and la|»rovad aarvicaa, 
for itudanta. . v 

AccoapllalMynti la 1^74 > rrograa la focvatd fundad. Data for Acadaalo y%MX 
W2-7i racorda poaltlva aducatlottal accoa^UahMtnta <poata46«0d«vy pU^aMCit, s 
flrat-tlna poatiacondaty anrolljBanti poatsacoodary contlnuatloni and dropout 
pravantlOA and ratantloa) In axcaaa of 100|000. atudanta* . ' 

Oblaettvaa for 1975 1 to aacva 268.000 loir-inco«a, phyaleiilly, bandlcappad attd 
culturally dlaadvantagad young pa op la and a acuta poaltlva aducatlotul raaulti 
for 40% of thoaa «arvad, $67|331,000 irlU atippovt prograii opar a tlooa for Talant 
$aarch» Upvard Bound and Spaelal Sarvleaa *t approxlnAtaty tha aaaM laval M in 
f lacal yaar 1973, Tha ra^alnlng $3»000»000 vlll Inltlata a prograa of Educational 
Opportunity Oantara, aUilar in function to Talant Saarch and Spaelal Sarvleaa » 
but providing additional and broadar banaflta to atudanta In araaa vitli Mjor 
cQocantratlona of lov-lncona population* 
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orrxcE i)r eooutioh 

Acttvttyi 'Institution*! tiilittQCt 

(•) Strtntthtnlni dmloplng Initltutloot, (U.S.C. 1031, 



Budstt 



<99,992,000 mO.OOO.OOO $110,000,000 

lariStti CrAAtft Art Mda to «triflttb«n Uitltutlono of hi$b«r •due^tlOQ vhlch Mtd 
ntMOcloi •••utatict in ordor to dtvtlop «# inttltutlont offerlot i qutUty tduCA* 
tiott to th« •tud«Qta th«y otrve. Ftopowlt •ub«ltt«d by Inttltutiont o! higher / 
•ducttlOQ gr« rftvi«vtd by * ptnol of ri«4iri. lUcoMendttlocii «vt Mdo to |£ pt<^ 
|rga otoff for final docltlon. Ptopoatlo «t« r«vlav«d for otulity Md fdt thalf 
c«p4<lty to •♦rva th« natdt of lov-lncoii« itudaatti ••ptclallv sittorlty ^roupf', / 

lfePAftf^.^.9ft> Tbtii tr# forvtrd-6uuUd, <!U«ttloo»ty rcAckt« Md« t« li^tf^tloqji 
of hi$Ut •ducatlon. Cr^ntett arc Ml«ct«d «nnu4lly oo tl^ Utii of %^uiiUu$ 
of «ppll««tlona ravlavtd by • group of profciilooal (MiultAntg* drgvb fro« tb* 
KatloftU ocndMilc comnlty, vbo grt «xp«rt# In ti^lr knovl^dgt of tba probloiS 




«d ojedi of thg divtlopbg Inttltutlont vblch WtU III it dOlgn«d to t^rvK Tb» 

tetWUltotttl iB Bftilc frfo^^ * tha $$1,992,000 «pproprUt«d<.^ 

bgolo progrgA in 1974, la tjcp^ctid to fund 240 grAnti, Of th<i«, «b^l 36 high 
potantUl inatUutloQt ¥lU recalva allghtlr l*rtt» granta irhleh wtfl IgelUtati 
• ^f^^J^i^^ *f '0 ^anca institutional davalopnant prograa.'^ ' 

MYilWtd ?y<>tria r 1h« $4^,000,000 ^pp^prUtad for tha Uaifi ^o^raa viU parait 
iiPV"^^*^^ ^ tdditlonal inatUutioai, with 243t of" tha app^oprUtloa or 
«U,W,000 daalgn4tad for tvo»y««r colUgaa« Znatitutloaa racplviAg 1973 a««rda 
ara rafining thair propoiala and operational k>l«tig vbleh miat ba approvad b«fora 
funda ara ralaaaad for program lAipltaantatloQ. 

0bja<thf (or 19751 >aalc Pro n raa - In 1975 thalSTiliroo allAeatad for 

Baalc inatltutlooal davalopMnt progran vllf allow tha fimding of 50 nav indtitutioea 

and tha tontlnviatlon of 160 pravloua grant a. Mi..*t«woii. 

4dvancad ?r.ojgraa * Tba 168 nillioa avallabla In 1975 irlU proHda granta to 45 
inatitutlonj for an ultlnata avaraga avard of $1.4 nlXUon for tvo-yaar inatltutlona 
and $2.7 nillion for four-yair inatitutlona |o ba apant for Inatitntional atrangthan* 
ing ovar a thran to flva yaar parlod. Ineragaad funding will pamlt a ftillar 
axploratlon of Advanced Inatltutlonal O«valop»cnt eooeapt. 
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OrflCS or tpOGAtlGN 

Pr6^iMi P^r1H>^^ ind A<taMPlUh»tftU 

fL^tlvitv i. COA9tw«tion • Su)>tUis«d loam (HSA TttU vn» fart C, S«ttloa 74S) 

_jaZ4 — , li2Jl s-r-r- 

P^SSAV Section 745 of titU Vll| P«tt C, of th« Hlghac e<fucatioa A;ct of IH5 
u mnde4, Authorltta anhtul intftxatt tubildy sraott to InititutiOM of highar 
•dticatioo to r«du«# th6 tott of bonronlAg ftoft ftOii*r«<Utal toutcii lot tha con« 
•ttxi^tion of naedtd audmlc facllitUt* • 1 

ji<^l4 ni^tlo<^ t nirotfgh fticAl year 1973 th6 Annoal tnt^tast Oraitt >vogtaM uiwtalf / 
ti>VHi^r M4catld<> Att vaa an If^tant aocitta of radaral iaiiitanc# in th^^- 
conafcructiOQ of bi^ar adudatioQ aea<ltttio faeiiitiaa; Thi«>rogra«; thirough' > 
intarait iubaidimioo^ vai an effott to attract privata upital for conatnittion 
of hi^ar aducation faciUttaa. An iAititution or Stat^ agattey artaosaa a^lotii ^ > 
fr^ ptivata «0<irc4» at a rate aceeptabU t<$ tha cov«daaloAar« and tha Padarair 
tov^tiMnt paya a lubaidy in an toriaal a«oimt irfiicli» ovat tba tara <>f tha loab« 
raduc^i tha' Intaraat coat paid by tb^ iiueitatiOtt to tbtaa p^r<aat. Tha r^daral 
govarmnt ii ccnolttad to paying tha aimuat aubaidy. amount-. foe tha a^tira tam 
of tha loan, not ta axeaad forty yaara* ' ^ 

AccoBifil^hiaeftti io IW t In tUuX ytkt 1974, $3l|425,000 vaa approptiatad tp 
coatix»a.tha support of pttoc yaar loaQa, ^ l\mda vata not raqiiaaud to ttilrfiditd 
tha itttaraat OA m» loaoa Ia 1974 aiiioa it ia haliavad that fuada^froA Mii^NdaMt> 
aour«aa ahouXd ha tuffieiaot for eooitrucMM of tba tK>at urgantly Mdad i^aiU^. 
tiaa. 

pbl^cttvaa for 1975 t An approprlatloa of ♦a2,452,0(W ia baifig ra^iaatad itor.fiacal 
yeir I97S, thia aaount togathar Ari^h tnmsad and tacovarad fuada carried otair fr^ 
prior ye*r« vill provida the program ylth a total of . ^a^tOa 9,000. fkfM^Mry for .tl^ 
coat Inuat ton aupport of prior year loani. Mo nav loana vill ba aubaidicad in 
fiscal yaar 1975, 
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OmCE or CDVCAtlOR 

iSIi. 



^^nt - $75,ooo,CK>o ImImSo 

Approi^rUtletit $11, 000 

Fumi^bt-IUyii ltk4t(lMtt n»)6a,000 

Aj>pr^tUtlotji - 1,360,000 
mi|«tioai 1,363,754 

/ gMRKW ?ro|r«i» ^una*4 uiwJif thli tcttWt) «uthorif*d by ltt)EA vV tad hiibrishf>* 
IU:rj> Art AIM At i«proylii« the c«|^1>iUUtt «a4 r<«<Hirea^ AMir|e«n 4<lu<ttioh- 
•I iMtituttofit for rciettch trtioioi |a InUrMtlpiui •tudtO/ ttelvtrilty - 
ceattrt, p^ofrw, lAllMithlp*, «dA YAtfettch to tti* U.S. •ra tapMrtAd «• vtll 

individual t«»MTcl^Y*, StU« •duutloA «|MCiii|>U2c icHodtanT^, «ftd tt6ft-. 

vith iHd «djie# ^< ouUlda Acadtflite contuUtati* rindl d«6Uiohi art wi4i by th« 
Offlci of fidu^tioQ, Meo«tet)dflid oy*ti«ai projitctl Ar« «1»^: forvAtCi^ to Appro* 
ptUtj diplj«|tU nittlona And binatlot^l comlitibn* for ^oootol oi 
fttilblHiy ottd lioot country <on<^iirr«iic«. A flMl rtvUtf foif oVtfdMt ptoitct« ■ - 
uMot th« r«Uft|ht-lUy| Act it widt by th# »o«rd Of fortlgb ««ho|«^thiPi, id 
outoMtaMUi body tppo^nted by tbo ^rttidont to pr^do |iMfAl iupor^itioA fOY 
tU pro^rtat 4trri«d oo^ uodtr thU act. ^ v 

fomr4 fro» iiH^l yt^t im tot 4<«d«iii<: yo«r »;^-74 ptottA* #tt(vltiAti 56 - 

1{J t J'H?'!^*''*' 6.|i$Mrch coatrtcti Woro iiipporttd/ tii ^iMtU, 
♦11,333,000 for »EA VI «nd ♦l.3A3,>5V for mbrlAhtJ^yt itto oblll^Ud to > . 
i«f>lOMOt tctlvitioi tchidulOd for «cia««lc yoot 1974-75 •« foUovo: 50 wtort. - 
73 grtdutto #twl u&dorsr«dtj«to do»OAttr«tloti projocts, S3? ftllovtftipi/tod 2) 
Tiaotrch cootrocti uoder TltU VI; nod 120 foculty «tid ddotorol roMorch foUov* 
ihlpo obrotd, 10 troop projoctt, and 12 cutticoluai coatulUfit srinto und^t 
yulbriAht-Htyi. 

fTjiMl^,^A]L^!^ Year l»75i In IlicaV yaar 1975, a budgat raatiaat of 

io.pio.wSo for^NDEA VI add Mlbrliht.aay, vould atai;t 50 ciotata; trO* 20 to 30 
gtaduata and uodararaduata de^onitratton proJact#, 600 fallottahtpi, aod 16 raiaaroh 
projact. urtdar TltU Vi. Undar fwlbrtght-Raya authority, a raqi^tt oOi^wfoOO 
voiild provide appcoxUataly 100 doctotal dlaiartatioa tilaatch fallwr.hlpi: 
faculty raiaarch aranta, 10 group raaaatch aad trataltvg ptojacts, $t4 12 fotalto 
curriculum coacuUant raaaarch and traiaing projtctt, aod 12 foralga curriculua 
conaulcatit granta. . . 

^Idcludaa $11,562,152 in funda carried over ftcai n 1973. 
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Hlfthtr ISducition 



Activity I Vnlvirilty comesueity lArvieii 



VW AutHorlfitlon E»tt^t» . - 

^14,250,000 $i0,00O,c6o ►O* 

furpotft ; (a) To fttrtngthta tha c^snunlty itrvic* progr«i^ of cotl«|;0\ Apdi Uf^V' 
varalttca for the pur post of itiUtlitg Id the jolutlon ol^ cooiunliy ptthlfii^^; 

(b) To provide for special dtttonstratlon and ticparltMuUl projactt 
dOl$i\td to letk lotutloAi to oaelonal and reglooal problaoa r*latlf)i to tatbno* 
t<tl<al and •OcUr changfi a^ cnvlrooseot«l.i^llsitloni> ^ : 

Kxplipi^topl Th«^ iprpsritt li iuthori«ed,by Htif 1, of Vh|i,,iUgSi^^ 
Th| 5UU Grant portio^ it jidBltviitaira^ lii each $tat« by AgMcy ippoUt<4 ]by 
tha Covtraorr unJtt t 5tit« H$tL approved iy the CoMlialobav ol t4^Htl|M« Tnli 
agency deter«ln*i annusUy the i^^oblea area* to which a vat labia fun^a aro to fee 
appUajd* t» thla foroola.grm progrtt th« Iffderal aViar^. la 66-^/3 pmenl.of, 
thla total afouAt «pondf d» ' - ! > 

thm $p«cUl ttoject jprogican auth^ltiua. C(wl<^t^f(^ to ua#^^ 
tha «Qttoy appropriated uftdat thla tltlo for d^acr^tloMry projac^ iroqulraa that 
^artlcl^tlns inatlttjtiooa proviso at Jeaat t«ii>«rcaflt.ol th« coett incuirr^ for ' 
in41vlduaVpr9jectti .,V 

Accoaollahipeota Iq Oyrlng 1974, eoM 750 coonunlty eervlcM projocta will ba 

'operated by tha Statea. Soeio (OO of th«ae projecta at a to aupportaj by lY 1974 
approprlatlooa» Mora than one-hall vlUloo adulta viU bo aarved hy tha voto thM^ 
600 participating colUgae aod unlverelttea* 

the program of apteral projecta vlll axperlMnt with Innovative «atho<la| 
taaterlata and ayatcaa for contlmilng aducatlOQ. ttm twenty a pec la 1 projecta vlll 
b* ailipporied. 

Objectl^vaa for 1975 : Xn ordar to concaotcate eupport for hlghor oducetlon oq oi^ly- 
the Boat critical inatltutloaal eld progYaM, eo that ecarca raaouvcM etP b% 
tergeted to etudont 4ld, no fvinde ere raquMt#d for thle prograr^- gtetee end ^ 
loceUtloe ahouU 4iiu«o reeponelblUty for oo«nuolty e«rvlc« progr;iai»- 
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OmCK Of BCtCCATION 

Vtwm furaoM •wl AccoapliihiMttti 

AcUvtty) Aid to Utid'|r«ot colUg«i 

(1) PcrttintQt Appro^rlttioii (Sacond HotrlU Act, 1890. 

.7 u.s.c. yi^r \ 

(2) Unkhai4-Jor\^« Act, Oti^d^ S«cttoci 22 




- »74 AuthortuttOft 

iSir£aii; ruivill m «i«i/d«d to luppor^ lostructloci in AgtUtiitur*^ W m^chMnUv 
^ft4t lM tf^\U\k if^ni^, •od v«rloujuNviiachM of th€ icUocii»» ft* $«<<^iul * > 
!f2*lii\AJ* ^V^*?! PJfovt4^» t PfntfioAQt, *f^va«l imMiUloft of ^ 

^2,700,000 to U illo^ied, $50,000 16 mh Sut«, t>v« Mttvtct o| pjI^ilbi•,; ^MrtO 
Rico, Cuk*, Md tho Vlritn Xilandt. Tlit («Bk)|«4d*jorvt« Att, Miif^ tuthotlMt 
otiftuAl tppr^rl^tloti of 112,460,000. . \\ / 



Bi r«rMa«a t ApptopriAt|o« (i^coo4 HotrjlU pf ^m. 



uftUor« |r«pti pi »150,000 to Mch 8^te, t)^ M^iriefc o^Coiu4^4li mf^o Htco, 
CMttt, •t4 th* V^ftitt ItUivltt tH« UliLiict of tblji t^pi^portatloA i«;t^t]i divided r:; 
by # for«ul«» b«ti4 6a popuUtioo, Wbtch glv<i jMcIi of m «llovi Wtliiat i 
virUbU $t4nt. V. 

AccoaotUh^ntt U W4> S^vafcy twtt ltBka.$tAQt iQttitvtloo^ o| hlght/tdtttftlot), 
10 flfty^four Uttd-|rAot juri»dicUooi, irlU al^Ar* th« fl2,206,060 h Mfi^f - 
r*iigldg ftb» fpptoxlMlity >200,M)0 to ♦3«),9i)^^^ 

Objectiyo for 1975 t KtakhMd-JooM {^tidi «bd th« p«rparMot •pproptl«^iOQ« crii i 
r«lttiv«ly AiAOY •duxct of fund* for th«9« colU|ct ^bd unU«ttltU«, whld) Ittcitkdo' 
•o«« of th* itrofigeit And »o»t prtttUloui Idatlt^tiont of l^Arolpi lo th* couQtt7« 
tfco ««An«r Add poorer l«od-gr#iit ItvitUullooi, p^rtlonUrlx thf ^t^dottlMntl^ 
bUck UAd-gribt lattltuHotk* itk the South, wlU cootioiig to bo •l||d by.tU* - - 
dov«1oplrtg lottltutloo* progrtti (titU IXI of thd Hlgh«if IduckUoft^Ac^^^^^^ 
vhlch fubtu&tUily In^rMtod •pptoprlttloiil tro ro^ii««tod. A* • contMutact, no 
fuAdi ara rtquaiud fox 1975; It It propot«d thit Ugl«Utl€«^ vlll bo tubaltt^d to 
rtpogl tKo p«m&ont laad-gr«ot progrta (StcoDd Hotrlll Act) tod tb* goaoil oppro* 
prlottOQ (l^iklihMdOonoi), 



1/ rcrMnept &pptoprUtioo> Second Horr lU Act 
2,/ B«nkhe«d^OQeg Act 
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cnict or EDcanoN 

Histitr Sdttc«tion 
hic^t$m hi^0$M tod ActOi»U»h«#nU 



Aetlvityi StAtt tottiUMdtry Edu^ttion CoMtf liont (RSA S««t|^i U02 lad 



I 5,000,000 XndtfUtu 



fyty^pif t $««ti0A 1^03 of tht Higher Educttion Act AuthorU«d tppr^^Titti^lfor r 
c<wpf eh«&«lve plftfiAliig grtntt to b# •d«lnlittrad by Stitt A$4neit« ettsbUthtd undtir 
Sec. 1202 of tU Act, Thott tgtncltt would Idalnlittt f«d«r«| $t%nf «v«rd«d uod«r 
Titlt X (COfttunity Coltegci tod Occupttlotul Educ4tloo), tnd cjMld bt dMit04t«4 (by 
th$ St«t«> to •<WlQilt«r CoMJOlty Strvl^il tttd ^ttnulnc s4uc«ttoh ^otrm (titt^ 
.1 of thi HigUt tducttloft Att), tho Uad«rgttdu«U t<ulpikeht <Ti|U VX*i< .oi 

tbo Act), ot CYinti fi^ ^ofiitmtlOd of t)Ad«t^gV«du«t« A^cdinlc ]^iciUtlMv(TitU ^ 

vn-A:6f tM Act);- . : . ■ [ ^. ' ' .V ' 'V- V;;.-. .V^' - 

gxpUft*tioo > Tilt AdnlQlitVAtlon hai not «ncooYis*d Stttct to.ittVbUttk coMllllohi 
luthorleod by ttctlon 1202 of tho Hlghtt^Kd^tlOft Act tlA^o budg«< roqt)fojt«\K«v« 
not life lu4«d fundt for Mtvl pro$r«al tht eomlf i^oni' vctA df •igood to •dalOiitftt. 
th« exlittrtg Stitt Higf>^r Educttloa Facl^ltltt CooMUttOflt coaUn^ |CAd«lniiUr - 
tHo t4tU« VI OQd Vli ptogttM. tuodi v«r« ptoyidfd to'thcto SiAto HlgMt Cduett^on 
9<ciUtl«i CocMiuioQi to ^ow th« coitt lacurr*d fo •dMlnlttdriflj^J^r^iAMt 
progrtiM» tncludtng th« n«c«l««ry pUnniDft iikvolv«d« ^ . ^ V* T 

AccoflftUth^onf in Fltca Y«r 1974 3 tti fisetl yt«r 1974, $3,000,000 vtt tpfroprl- 
At«d for both th« pUrming grintt uodor Sio. 1203 of tht Itlghw Cduottioa ktt nd 
for Stttt Rlgh«r Education y««llltl«t CoteUtlooi; Thtio futkdo will bA uiod by tU 
Stott Comliiloiu to coopltto vork tht fodortl govtrnMnt hct rt^uAttod tho« to do 
In coimoetlott vlth tht eotutructloa tod o^tptBeftt frogt«»a« Pltnnlivg gttnti no 
being conitdor«di 

C»ioctlv»< for Flool toir 197S ; Fundi oto not b«lng requoitod for thit progr«B in 
fi«col y*«t 1975 tlncc th« P«der«l ptogrwig tdnlnlirtrod by tho Stttg CODaitgloni 
oro not bolng fundod In 1975 • 



OTFICK OF EOUCATIOii 



Hlghtr £<iucition 



AcUvlt>i Vtt»r4Ai* <;o4t*of"tntt ruction pragrui (ttctlon 420 of (ht Hightr 



Purpoi^ t .To encourage postieeondary Inetltotloni to recruit vettrtns «ad^ to 
provide '«pec 111 eervlcee for thea, section 420 of the Higher Educetlon Act 
Authorl tee epproprlet lone for grante to tnltltutlone which Increeie their 
*enfoU«jSAt 0f .y»ter*tte>by I0\ov«r ifbese yeee 4n4. ptcv^d^^fpecifled eervlcei, ^ • 

^pifretlor^ t To quiHfy for «fteter^|tcje,^«a i|ie^tl,t;v^l^ muetipr^ovlde c^rtelrv^^; . , 
eervlo^e ai ep«ci|l^^ the lav fji)i^in*Ln|aln.^^|oU!(k^t.${;>re^,^tapt at' A^Uy^l' ^ 
to percent above a base ycapi Initially the base year le 197 t»72' academic year} 
butk If enrol iBMnt for en^^ eubjct^v^lt yenr in Xeii^^ha^ lJlQ percei^t;6f the^^fe 
year, thAt eubee^uent war becovee the >aM yfaf *.- JtiUJjanf th^ ff JJJtjijto 
109 percent of the bate yeer would. lQcrM««ki the. difU^^^y.pf i^iSalifyjl^gi yi^Ue I 
falling Co 50 percent of the biee year naVes. i^-eet^er ^tO'qu|Ufy^i|i<)^>>9 apWp^- rv 
fluent yeare, 

Xihe anount an Inetltutlon recelvei ie^befe^ f(^j«)ber>of^va4avgr>4v>et^ : .> 

veterans and the nunber of dlaadvantage y^tejrene* /Grange fra, pro^ra ted doMtt 
froi9 fttxifflum '^entitlement" to terAln within Appropriated funds* 

Accoa»l^^hiaent|i in M^ x In 197 V t»067/ inetitutloM 6| hlghet education racelved 
avarde uodtr thle program^. It it estimated th«C: the ttt«ber.wiU incre4ee/to 1^)00 
in t974< the funds have« and vlU help f(nencft progrene.of rKirultme^tr couniel-. - 
in^« outreach and teoedlatloQ at qunUfying in*titutione« c$iMe 197> f^e ver^ > 
obligated near the end of the fiecal year^ 1973^74 is the flret academic year^. 
of Che prograoa operation* 

Oblecttvei for 19)5 ; No funds are re<iueeted for 1975 for <out reaeoaet first, 
the high point fot returning Vietnan-tra veterane has paeeedi aecondj now that 
rtcrultvent programs have been eetabtlihM, veterane can be helped note by etodent 
asslstancs programs than by institutional aeelstance} third> qualif tcetion re<|ulre* - 
nente for the prograei are such aa to reward thoee inetltutione that have done the 
leaet for veterans In the pasd and fourth, the budget proposee to increase direct 
benefice to Veterane by nore liberal veteran educational aUo^ances a^d by pro- 
viding loore ec)\>lty In treating these allcvances In determining the eligibility And 
level of award under the Basic Opportunity Grdnta progran« 



Ed'ication Act) 




mi 



$23,750,000 



Indefinite 
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orrict or itocAiiOK 

AetivUy/Sut«€tivityt ColU|« Toch«r r#ltm1iiM <RU^«tr IdgcitiM Act of 
. m5» TitU tX| fm ti tctmtXy Kttlocul r>%Un$% 
Sducatlon Act of 1958| tittc W). 

m ■ . 

Kodgct 

i s,M,w> y $ 4,000,000 



futp^o i Tc fft^crc eollcfc tcccfaor^ Scctioft^^i of Title U^B of the 8i^r t4ttc#« 
tiOQ Act •uthorUo4 the 0OMlccioa«r of B4uc«tieci to mnx<^ durltig fUcct voff oa41ng' 
J\i«c 30» iftd Mch of t«o«ouct«#dii4 ftctcl yo«tc« ti^ to TiMO th90*«7*4y 

flllovtKlj^c for ctudr IfA Itc^tc jitiiiffi— Ui lAitittitioai of hl|h«f «^ccttOQ« - 

Bx»lt<Mitiop r Thic ic • 4iccrctiooary |r«at frotv«i« Vitb tlic McUtcfiCo 6f •cc4«ftic 
oxpotti rc€tulto4 ftooi coll«|0 end uftiyercUiM» the Office of B4^tioti allot • • 
tp#cifio4 fku^ct of fcUoMhlpo to inatittitioftc of bljhtr odticotiOfi in o^otod 
pYO$TMi* XaitittitioM coUct tbc fcllowt* ^ 

Accowo^il^tc in U74 t buritig 1)74, • toul of a,9B0 faUovc loclu4iiit SIO 
VitoYoni rclottctcd to their follovtbip upon return fro« ailitetr cetvle* vtre 
fupported et 20) ferttelpAtint iiutietttioae et e tmdUtg letel of |20,000«000, Ho 
new f eltoveblpe v«re mr^e^, 

Olb^cctiVoe f^r 1$?5 > Duriof 1975, the only fellove eupporud viU be vetfrene 
1^ have bfCA f eio«teto4 to tbetr fellowehlpe ufoo rettn frosmititery emic«« lb 
fellovibipe viU be a««r4ed. Tbe pro«ren vee eetebliebed to help fill ea orient 
nee4 for coUete teechere et the Pb^P. level. In lenerel, there eppeerci nov, to bo 
e iur^luer 



y Aaount oM^ed to food 7,500 n«« fellovabipe pUie coat Imut lone « 
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OrnC« CP EDUCATION , 
Ktjih^r Education 
Pro^rti Futw and Jl<co«pllihmRt^ 
Actlvicjrt fallovihlpi for tU 4lMdya.iUg«d 



Bud^ac 

1974 AothorlMtlon , Eitlp^u 

$750,000 $l»000»000 $750,000 



FuTfoaa ^ T^a {>urpoia of thli program li to ptovlda fallowahlpa to paraofta of 
ablTTty fro* dliadyantagad bacVgtounda, aa datamlnad by th^ Cofdnlatlor^r of 
Educttloti, to undartafca graduate or profaaalonal atudy» Tha program la authorliad 
by Tltla XX, fart t> 6f tha Highat Education Act of IW, aa'aModad. ^ 

Explanatioft t thU la a aon-cccnpatitlVa project grant to the' Council on Ugal ; 
Sdiicatton Importunity, Keying no batching raquiranbnta* '* % 

Accoapliihinanta in 1974 ; Ugialatlon vill ba propoaad to ill low thM iprogrtti id bt 
fundad ai It vaa by tha Offica of Econoole Opportunity* ' ' 

That agancy funded tha fallowahipa at a coat of $1,000 par yaar and piil|i CLKO 
$165,000 par year for adainlatrativa coata. Tha Off lea of Edueation Kaa no authority 
to covar tha lattar itaA and la raqulred by titla tX • P of th^ Hlg^ar Edueaitioii 
Act to pay about $7,950 per yaar for each faliowahip, Xf tha lagiilation to ba 
propoaad ia anactad, tha Of flea could contlnua tha program at tha Oflica of EconofttV 
(^portunlty laval of about 200 nev fcUovahlpa pot yaar plua coo tinuat long »; tfadcr 
currant Ugialatlon, tha Office could fund only 94, and thaaa voutd [ba con^ii^uax^'^ . 
tlona of fallova the Offica of Econoalc Opportunity had begun* Sinca the program ^ 
ia forward funded, the above eppllea to acadettlc year 1975^76, 

Tha Offica of Econonic ^portunlty la aupportlng a total of 552 diaadvantagad 

atudanta In lav achoola during the 197>74 acade^dc year, Tha admlniatrativa 

raaponaiblUty for the Council on Legal Education Opportunity prograa vaa trana- 
farrad froa the Office of Bconoatc Opportunity to the Department of Keetth, 
Educetlon, and Welfera during 1974, 

Objective a f^r 1975 : In fiscal ycer 1975| It la expected that, the progiaa can be 
continued at about the Office of Bcononic Opportunity laval of 20O new atarta 
provided that requested legialation la enacted* 
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oma or Bt«MTi<« 

. * * 

Activity} . *AlUa J, lUt^n rtUoiftbiM 



♦500,000 ♦500,000 ^SOO^OOO 

PytPOM t >a*504 AuthorlBti ttvi CoMlVttootr of Bdu««tlori to mk% triota to 

tht Cloat Op roun44tloo cf Vtahlngtoni D.C. to halp tHa rouo4«tl»A carry ook Itl 
protr«a of ioerMiir i tba undarauodioi oif tha Fadaral OovarMMUt Attoag aacoitidaVy 
•cHoot atudaftta, thalr t«Achara, %t4 kka eowuniltUa thay rapraafot* 

tx yUiKtlon i rtd4t«l rua4a «ra tvar4a4 to tha Cloaa dp rouodAtlob which Mc4a 
fallovahipa to at laait tvo atu4aota and oda taacha? Iron Mch p«rtlclp^tU| 
60«Mmlty. tfia attidaAta and tMthara con* to WaablA$tOd, for « oo«»v*«k 
progra*, aaatlnA with laadara lro«i thi ttiraa branchaa ol tha Fadatil GovarMaQt» 
Up to 1,500 faUovahlpa art author! rtd aacb yutt 

A^^lUhmtiU in 1974 { It la aatloatad^ that tha Cloaa Up roundAtlon vlll award 
Ii500 fallovfhipa toulllng ♦500,000, utllliU$ fundi appropriatad U Whi itm 
of thaaa probably will ba avardad durlnt flacAl y#ar 1)75. 0 a log, ♦500,000 of im 
fuoda, tha rourvdation awardad 1,47S fallovablpa* 

ObJacttvaa for 1975 1 Zt la aatlaMtad that tha ♦500,000 ra<|uaatad for 1975 will 
par«lt tho Cloaa foundatloa to aw«rd 1.500 fallowahlpa to aacoodary achool 
atudanta and taachara. 



# 
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^t^Mt AttUtanet 
UMttMi OfportMltjr ^raatt 



iuta Of * 
OutlrtfttAraa 




l«* 


^nr — 


TOTAt 




<f2lO,)00,000 





Alabw 
AlAtka 

AfllMli 

AyVafttti 
Calif or«U 


3,454,525 
V 455,M9 
2,259,330 

« %\% 4 tit 

23|n9,335 


1.199,207 
66,730 
1>074,3S6 
024,466 
11*276,606 


Colorado 
V CofiAootidit 
Dalavata . . 
Ilofida 
Ooo'rgia 


^,824,444 
2,(82,776 
561,059 

3,116,292 


1»343,055 
1»275,690 
266g790 

• .>M.240 

1.464,452 


Vavail 
U%ho 
lUinola 
Ittdiaaa 


800,490 
823,232 
iA cia (ct 

4,479,233 
3,640,331 


427,533 ^ 
391,456 
4,01>.lw 

2,106,964 
1.279,611 


Ka&tat 

Xalaa 
Marylaikd 


2,433,857 
2,361,572 

2,364,859 
3,097,951 


1»156.277 
1»122,954 

1 A 1 ft 4 Aft 

1.419,196 
359,491 
1*473,110 


XaaaachMttlt 

Mlchitan . 
lUii&aaota 

, m$imfpi 

KitaoMtl 


6 1 741,276 
9,846,072 
6,063.044 
.3,169,406 . 
4,060,657 


3,205,552 
3,696,764 ' 
1,733,367 
. . 672,753 
1»940,396 


Motttaaa 

Mabracka 

Havana 

Maw Vaapahira 
Mtv'Jarai^ 


705,305 
1,527,651 

297,275 
1,315,369 
4,491,156 


335,361 
726,il5 
141,357 
347,365 

!^»m,596 


Vav Kasieo 
Haw York 
Motth Car^lna 
Bottti takota 
Miio 


1,475,662 
17,335,765 
5,311,944 
1»337,763 
8,631,225 


496,596 j 
6,036,239 
l»P45,525 

346,151 
4,067,041 


. OklalMM 
Orafoo 
Fafioaylva&la 
fthoda lala&d 
South Carolina 


- 2,611,606 
2,560,614 
9,207,132 
1.034,109 
1,964.456 


1,241,646 

i»227,iii ; 

4,376,094 1 
491,731 ! 
667,993 • 



Rir 
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Sutt or 






1*74 


iMi 








tatlAAtt 










348,011 










1,541,164 










4,760,627 










•99,163 










270, 685 


— - 


VlriiftU 




3,452,000 


1,641,464 









4,296,526 


1,870,154 


• 


Vait Vir|lttlA 




'1,492,562 


709,635 








a, 625, 975 


2,212,641 








364,75$ 


173,437 . 




District oe Colv«bift 




2,239,396 


735,265 


... 


* AB«rican Sa»o« 






4,942 




CUMI 










Puarto Rico 




2,539,061 


736,989 




Vir$in lalanda 




32,705 


10,204 




Truit Tttritoty ^ 






1,443 




FotaHtlal Cent i nut tio& /ivardt 




110,300,000 




S«t Aii^ (XOt) 






10,000,000 
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MPAKTMEMT Of HEALTH, IWCAUW, AM) VBtTAUX 
Office 6( MuetUoQ . 

Hlghtr XducttioQ 

Stud«Bt AtiUt«nc« 



Ariioof 

CtlifornU 

Colotftdo 

B«vtli 

XlliooU 
t<wt 

Hiryl«bd 
MatttctiuMttt 

Hlolttippl 

HlMouri 

Mw H«xlco 
Mcv York 
KortH C«roUQ4 
Hotth Dakota 
Ohio 

OkltboiM 

Rboda laUoa 
South Catolitu 



1270.200.000 >2yo,aQ6,ooo mWiW 



2»50lt650 
>«357»696 
24,440.107 

3, 523.615 
2,952,771 , 

622,9^3 
7,37ir.272 

«,3>o,>oa 

lilO«^764 
' 929^822 
13,720.581 
5,402.896 
3.925.939 

2.847,222 
4.772,275 
6,076.438 
2.726.098 
4.036,470 

11,391,785 
9*599,174 
6,295.407 
4,885,174 
5,425,768 

2,100,797 
2,022,807 
450,154 
1.513.875 
6,229,968 

1,798, 5U 
19,263,427 
8,181,440 
1.314,528 
11,059.161 

3,522.127 
3,923,669 
12,090,662 
1,150.241 
4,483.023 



5,207,556 
521,018 
2,501,650 
2,899,116 
23,266,044 

2,968,966 
2.952.771 , 
\ «2,973;^ 
7.377.272 

MA8»<Ki2 ; 

940,580 / 
9^9,822 
U.099.099 
5.218.574 
5.286.001 

2.771.888 
4,551.578 
6.076,458 
1,115,416 
4 03^,470 

6,348,557 
9,500.574 
4,451.764 
4,424.074 
5,557.924 

955,552 
1.794,841 
404.043 
780.293 
6.229,^68 

1.798.513 
19,263,427 

6.722,686 
901.716 
11,057,241 

5,441,748 
2,678,152 
12,029,827 
1,117,571 
3,859,553 



4,818.057 
297,019 
2,314,628 
2.682,580 
21,526.687 

2,747,008 
2.732.024,, 
576.400 " 
6,825,751 ^ 

5.410,8^ :^ 

870;26>: : 
'860.3l;!9 : 
10,269.53^" 

4.828,251 

5^040,542 



2.570,214 
4,02(.<^71 
5,^22.167 
1.052,028 
5.754,705 

5,873.945 
8,7^0.152 
4,100.448 
4.093,552 
4,938,864 

865.407 
2,660.660 
573,^41 
721,959 
5,764,^9 

1,664,037 
17|825,504 

6,220,1^2 
854,304 
10,250,608 

5.184,446 
2.477.954 
11.130.483 
1^034.025 
3.570.997 
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CKiilflm Aim 




iatn 1/ 




South Dakota 

Tenntiate 

Taxta 

Ocali 

Vanont 


1,U5,12( 
5,964»S44 
14,207,41} 

748,699 


1,019,097 
5,336,457 
14,207,465 

576,266 


942,909 
4,939,357 
13>145,341 

535,056 


Tirttfilt 

waialAgtOll 

Ifaat Vlrilnla 
Hia^ooaia 


5,605,999 
4,666,672 
2,954,166 
7,240,035 
564,253 


5,255,597 
4,055,234 
2,525,160 
5,131,300 
425,922 


4,662,iS91 
3,752,067 
2,336,399 
4,747,667 
394,060 


I>iauiet of ColvaMa 


1,679,027 


1,211,236 


1,120,665 


Outiyint Araaa 


3,939,206 


5,404,000 


5,000,000 


laTaaida (IW) 




26,479,600 


24,500,000 



y lattMtad alttriVptiol^ af ^270,200,000 vlth 2X ($5,404,000) r«aarva4 for t|i# 
outlylAt ataaa, aad 90X ($236,316,400) of tb« Ulaoca dUtvlbttt^d 1/3 
($79,436,600) oq tba baala ot tha total fuU»tl»« jia«raa ccadit and ikoodacraa 
tfdit a»TollMfit in liiatitutlona of \dgUt •ducatioa,Ml I97l| 1/3 en tlia 
total #atifi«%»d htftV^Wl traduataa, 1970-71 (rtvia«l 4/9/73)1-1/3 on 
ralatad chUdtan oftdar 16 In faiiXlaa vith Iocom* imdar $3,000 par annual 

_ (1969). ^ ^ 

1/. KatiMtad dlatributlon of $25o70Ob,OO0 tmt^od fot tU 

ar«aa and 90X ($220,500,000) ot tha talt&oa dlatrlbutad 1/3 (173,500,000) on 
tha baaift of tha total full*tltta dastaa^cradlt and nonda|ra«*«radit antollaant 
in Inattttitiooa of hifhar adulation, fall 1971} 1/3 on tba total catlaatad 
blah-achool tridnataa, 1970-71 (ravlaad 4/9/73) t 1/3 on ralatad chlldran undar 
19 in faslliaa «rf th incoaat undar $3,000 par annus (1969)* 
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Whm^ Of aEAttU, KpU.CAtXOH, JM MlllKM. 
. Office of Muwtloft ' 

Hl$her tdttCAtioo 

Direct Student Uftn« (KTA IV, Part t) 



st«t« or 

OuttylfiA ATM • 


i*>3 . ; ' 

- ^ ^ctuj^li/ ^ 


tatliuta 


i9yj • " 

Katijuita 


TOTAJ* 


^ $M6.ooo.o6o :\ 


^266.0^.000 




AUbua 
Alaska 

Arkanaaa 

CaUfotnla 


*»M1,M^ 
156,646 

1 OAs ASV 

2,461,325 
31,544,066. 


3,601,5; 
160,616 

1,959,505 
26,963,196 




Colorado 
Cennactlcu^ 
Dolavar a 
Florida 
Caorgla 


4,287,303 
3,86^,032 

7.940.427 ' 
4,961,738 . 


3,962,534 
3,591,199 

7,283,567 
4,384,505 




Hawaii 

Idatio 
Illinoia 
Indiana 
lova 


952,330 
1.090,373 
14,465,991 
7»W2,967 
5,l7i,086 


1,269,745 
1,1^0,402 
12,967,506 

,\ J*f?2,5H _ , 




Kanaat 

Kaotuck/ 
Lotiiaiana 
Haina 
Maryland 


4,177»715 
4^32,627 

l«23d,952 
4,513,899 


3,491,567 
3,355,610 

1,067,277 
3,971*331 




Haaaachuaatts 

Micbisan 

Hlaaiaaippl 
Klavouri 


10,949,436 
12,905,554 

3«340«457 
^,731,905 


^258,563 
10,855,506 
J, /2y 
2,694,176 
5,662^753 




. Hoataaa. -"--^ 

Nct^raaka 

Kcvada 

Kcv Haapahlra 
Nev Jaraay 


2,723,367 
447,196 
1,297,166 
5,457,257 


- " i,o4o;4aii^ 

2^193,116 
365,520 
1,066,306 
5,696,615 




Nav Kaxleo ^ 
Mev tork 
Korth Carolina 
MoYtb Dakota 
Ohio 


1,588,409 
24,091,112 
6,864*175 
1,382,679 
13,831,350 


1,437,313 
22,432,724 
6,279,06) 
1,076,016 
12,030,294 




OUaboaa 
Or agon 
^aonaylvanla 
Rhoda Zaland 
South Carolina 


4,50a»978 
*.042,82l 
14,403^982 
1,565,611 
2,652.635 


3,644,866 
3,547,465 
12,734,913 
1,416,562 
2,686,307 
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ActvalV 


STfl " 


if7i 


TMAM8«% . 


1»371,I91 
5,367,479 
11,777,071 
2»193,656 
942,925 


1,065,631 
4,642,824 
13,953,011 
2,706,669 
827,822 




Vlt|iAia 
VitcoMtn 


4,967,186 
5,687,086 
2,7t4|30« 
7,$U,278 
510,846 


4,704,236 
5,376,065 
2,158,396 
6,500,603 
497,274 


liiil 


tUttitt pf C«ltaiH« 




1,949,530 




AiMTieaa S«aoa 

tu«rt6 Mco 
TlTfln talti^t 


4,500 
2,102,716 
19,113 


11,196 
17,805 
74,797 
2,183,392 
19,825 




Truat. Tmitory 




4,736 




SiTTil^a (101) 




28,600,000 




y Tbl« U A^oont lor aeadMile jcar 1973-1974 aa4 «X€lad«a fuoda o^lltat*d Id 
S973 for acadMle yaar 1972-1973. 
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mAMwm or health* emkatiom. akp veuam 

. Offtct UMMtlon 
HltW Education 
' . $£Sti Stud tat Incantlvt Ct«nti 



Statt or 

OatlTlcit ArM 




14>1 1/ ■ 


EitiUutt 


my 


tOTAL 






$19,000,000 





AUbMU 
AUakt 
Arifotu 
Arkansaa 

CtltforoU 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
tal avert 
^ norlda 
Gaovgia 

^irall' 
Idaho - - 
Ullnoia, 
lAdlana 
love 

Kanaaa 

Xto tacky 
Louie iaiM 
tfalne 
KaryHaod 

Meaaaebusetta 

Mlchlsan 

Mlnneaota 

Kleeourl 

Kootana 

Ktbraaka 

Kaveda 

Kev Baapehlra 
Ntv Jeraay 

Mair Kexlco 
Mav York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahooa 
Oregon 
Pennajrlvanla 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 



243,156 
28, U3 
»3,3Z6 
110,410 
a, 616, 324 

264,446 
268,2)3 
56,842 
532,664 
269,070 

87,107 
71,924 
905,893 
412,424 
224,145 

220,844 
221,499 
275,167 
70,745 
344, dlO 

659,164 
832,712 
323,522 
164,369 
366,681 

57,731 
135.248 
35,363, 
61,634 
493,235 

99,292 
l|741,392 
406,458 
60,945 
799,097 

250,175 
252,276 
879,612 
102,385 
192>051 
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«t.ti or. " — mrsr mp m — 

$outhQtfcot# ^ 59. m 

TtfUMtMt ^ 501,601 ~ 

VirilAli — «1,359 ~ 

ICitMniteft — 393. 4U 

tfttt ViriiAla — 130.240 ~ 

WltcOQila — * 4A«.027 

Vfo4iAi ^ — 36.141 *~ 

OUtrict of ColuAbU — 16A,770 ~. 

Kmttiun 1.736 \ — • 

C«aAl ZOM 6.661 : 

'hitrto Ueo 154.293 

Vtr|U ItUndt 3,636 



y 19/4 it tb« flftt for tU Stat* Stud««t tucMtlv* Cr«att. 
2/ Ditttibtttltft of #19,000.000 00 th« Vaiii of tlko total •wrollMt ia 
lottttutlooi of hUhiv •du€atloD» Vail 1972. 
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DEfA&TKBNT OF HEALTH « BWaTlOK, AMP WEUAJtE 
Offlc« lEdvcilion 

Blghir e4ueitioa 

Uolv«rflty CoMtunlty Sarvlcta 



1*^{V^\^ "^^^^ 



tOTAL 


fl5,000.000 


AlabalM 


2$2,120 




' 114,224 


Arif oiu 




AtMotta 


I)0i532 


Calllori&la 




Colorado 


203, 8)a 


Conoectlcut 


242,730 


tXlavara 


123,000 


Florida 


' 419,566 


GaorgiA 


316»036 




136,241 


Idaho 


133,^62 


inioola 


623,14? 


, ladlaoa 


344,471 




232^^7$ 


XttvaAa 


205,666 


Xantucky 


251,536 


Lotti«iaaa 


271,466 


KalQ« 


146,773 


Maryland 


264,631 


KaaaaclMiaattft 


367»7W 


Michigan 


517 « 760 


Mimiaaota 




Hiaalaaippl 


204,352 


Miaaoori 


320,170 


Montana 


132, $67 


Hebrtika 


. 169.644 


... 




N«v Hampahira 


134,723 


M«v Jariay 


437,413 


Kav Mexico 


147,624 


Mav York 


956*257 


North Carolina 


33^,218 


North PfW^t* 


129,079 


Ohio 


601,402 


OklahoM 


220,467 


Or agon 


196,444 


P«nnayWanla 


655,152 


Rhode Island 


144,704 


South Carolina 


221,936 



»14| 250.000 



224,653 
111,169 
166,562 
169, 7H 
625,160 

161,396 
209,674 
119,963 
351,126 
266,726 

126,241 
126,346 
4$^,732 
267,462 
202,239 

160,663 
217,110 
232,017 
136,177 
243,242 

305,979 
421,567 
237,967 
160,433 
266,622 

U5,36l 

116,231 
127,097 
361,136 

137,356 
755,936 
264,367 
122,450 
463,696 

192,944 
176,465 
525,434 
134,262 
194,124 



037 



it$u or 



— 



Utmost, * lUiiSO 

vitgiAU 518,110 aUiTSo 

VitbiAflOfl 1(0,475 ' It5»044 

WittVlriiAU lia.105 U5|t01 

ViieotttlA 507|957 t5f|900 

«y<y*lA« 115,M7 UtiXlf 

MlttUt of Colui^lA 155,110 , m,91§ 

AMTlctn Um% 26,276 .^i^?^ 

OuM 29,001 2I»05« 

hiorto KUo 15a, 651 121.949 

Vir$io ltUfl4l 27,940 27|i)5 

Hmooal A4vUoty Council 100,000 . 150,000 

8ot'A4ldo 1»41S«000 
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SI^MttlCDn Oy EK^tHi.UUOttOM, AMD VEUPAiE 
Offict ci tducition 

Bi«K«r B4ueaUoa 

Und-Crt&t Contf ti and Volvtriitiaa 



scAws or 




1974 


1975 




Actua 


EAtlJUtA 


EitUAtft 




A 1 <) lAA AAA 


*«A haA AAA 

112.200.000 






23X9760 


AA^ AAA 

22j,402 






202 t 766 


AAA A^A 

202,053 




Ariio&A 


216,345 


212,043 




AtkM«Aa 


217,7)5 


213,066 






3S3 1 9f^ 


335,575 ' 


****** 




AAA A A 1 

220|354 


AlA AAA 

214,998 






Alii A^i 

227,961 


IflA AA1 




DilcvATi 


205,054 


203,724 






262,608 


246,132 






A 1 A « A A 

242t322 








<)A9 1 AA 

207,100 


203,231 


* ♦ 






4/VA AA( 




lllifiOlA 


)02»4a5 


275,516 




Xo4ita« 


247,692 


235,269 






220,031 


41 A lac 
219,195 






220, 739 


A«« AAA 

215,282 






229, 9«9 


221, 87h 






233,595 


2a4,754 




Ktio* 


209,163 


206,752 






4<kZ 1 1A 

23a«170 


220, O^i 






let 1 

252, 4&2 


238,630 






261,840 


4 £a 4Ai. 

200,304 




HinncAotA 


235,068 


225,654 




MlAAlAAlf'pl 


220,443 


215,063 




HlAAoUri 


2^3,132 


4 41 ^Ml 

231,781 




NOtttAILA 


')AX 1 At 


4AA 1 1 A 

204, 7(9 




ittt>rAAkA 


213,663 


. . A'i A AitV*s 

210,082 




NtVAdA 




203,321 


HI 


Men 8A«|>Ahlt« 


206, 8ca 


205,012 




ttev JAfAAy 


266,100 


248,706 




Mtv Miulco 


209,361 


206,903 




Kav York 


367,742 


323|600 




North CAroliiiA 


246,663 


234,531 




North OAkotA 


205,697 


204,197 




Ohio 


296,226 


272,377 




OklAbOM 


223,600 


217,369 




OrtgoD 


219,265 


214,210 




FenoAylvAolA . 


306,755 


260,136 




RhodA lAlA&a 


206,756 


206,453 




South C«rolinA 


223,666 


217,602 
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5ur« or 


1973 


1974 


,1975 


(XitlvioA Ana 


Actual 


Eatl«Ata 


Eatinata 


$outh Dakota 


206, U4 


204,527 * 




TanQtataa * 


2364I86 


226|663 




taxai 




276|078 




Utalk 


209,7(8 


207,197 




VtmoAt 


204,101 


203|022 




Vtrginla 


242,865 


231,585 




Vaihlnftton 








V«>t VlrglrtU 


216^084 


2ll»d51 




Vlaconaln 


240,739 


230,018 




VyoMlns 


203,065 


202,259 




VitttUt ot CoimbU 


206,976 


. 205,140 




Guaa 


200,784 


200,578 




Puatto Rico 


225»009 


218,427 




Viraln Xalanda 


200,576 


200,424 
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STUDENT LOAN INSURANCE FUND 

Tuesday, April 23, 1074, 

WITNESSEa 

PKTBR P. MUIRHEAD, DEPUTY COMMISSIONBR POR POSTSECONB- 

ARt EDUCATION 
DR. JOHK R. OTTINA, COMMISSIONER OP EDUCATION 
JAMES W. MOORE, ACTING DIRECTOR, OPPIOE OP OUARANTBED 

STUDENT LOANS 

ALICE P, HA>ISBN, CHIEP, REPORT STAPP. OPPICE OP GUARANTEED 

STUDENT LOANS 
CORA P. BBEBE, ACTING BUDGET OPPIOSR 
JESSE E. 0. BBRRY» BUDGET ANALYST 
OSCAR P. SHIELDS, BUDGET ANALYST 

CHARLES MILLER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY, BUDGET 

iNTRODtTCnON OP WlTXESSM 

Mr. Fux)D. The committee will come to order. 

We will begin with the student loan insurance fund. The presenta- 
tion will be made bv Peter P. Muirhead, the Deputv Commissioner 
for Postsecondarv Education. We have your biographical sketch and 
we will put It m the record. 

[The biographical sketch follows :] 

BiooaAifHicAi* Sketch 

Name t Peter P. MuJrhead. 

Position r Deputy CommlMioner for Poataecondary Education. 

Birthplace and date: Ayr, Scotland, November 27* 1911. 

Education; State Unlrertilty of New York (Albany), B.S.j Unlveralty of 
Rochester, M.A.j Cornell University, graduate study; New York Unlveratty, 
graduate study ; Syracuse University, graduate study. 
I.*^*J?^^^"^^^^ • Deputy CoiiiteljSfelbhW for PMtswondary IJducatibn n 
72; liiXeCutlve Deputy Commissioner of Education; 1970: Associate Commls- 
--^-"/Lf^"* Higher EducaUon; 1069: Acting Deputy Commissioner of Bduci^lionj 
^?*2rr^' ^^^^^^ Commissioner of Education ; 1968: Acting Deputy Commissioner 
of Education; 19tW: Associate Commissioner tor Higher Education: 1991--64; 
Assistant CommlBei<mer of Education (program and legislative planniog) ; 195ft- 
rlL^l^^*^'' Higher Education Programs, National Defense Education Act; 
i958-(59: Chief, student loan program, NDEA; 1W8-^: Dlr^tor, New York 
State regents examinations and scholarship programs (New York State Educa- 
tion Department) ; 1944-48; Supervisor of secondary schools (New York State 
Education Department); 1937-44 1 Supervising principal (Henrietta, N.Y.); 
1954-37; High school history teacLer (Avon, N,Y.). 

Association memberships: American Society for Public Administration; For- 
eign Policy Association; Alexandria Council on Human Relations; Alexandria 
Little Theater; St. Andrews Society; University of Rochester Alumni Associa- 
tlon. 

Mr. Fixx)D. Do you want to int roduce somebody i 

Mr. MviRHBAD. I should like to present the Director of our gimrnn* 
teed student loan program, James Moore> Rnd sitting? next to him 
Mrs. Hansen, the Chief Keport Officer for the Office of Guaranteed 
Student Tx>ans. The other people have already hrcn introduced, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Mr. FtooD. Do you have a prepai^U statement ? 
Sir. MuiRiiKAD. 1 have a short prepared statement and witli vour 
permission I should like to read it. ^ 
Air. Fix>0D. Very well. 



OPKNTNO STATK5fENt 



Air* 3IiTiRHKAi>. Afr. Chairnmn and members of the subcommittee, 
1 am pleased to appear before this committee to request an appro^ 
pnation of $115 million for the student loan insurance fund; an 
mcreaso of $26,332,000 over the fiscal year 1074 request of $88,668,000. 

1 he guaranteed student lonn program is one of *he Office of Edu- 
cation 8 maior student aid programs. It supports the goal of equalizing 
eductttiotial opportunity by helping students overcome financial bar- 
riers to ft postsecondavy education. Like the basic opportunity grant 
program, this loan program affords students the freedom to select the 
school of their choice and coui^ of study they prefer. The higher 
education appropriation includes our request for interest subsidies, 
special allowances, and death and disability payments related to the 
loan program. Tlie student loan insurance fund represents that part 
of the cast of the guaranteed student loan program which requires 
payments in connection with loan defaults. 

Initially the fund was authorized by title IV-B of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act to enable the Commissioner of Education to pay claims for 
defaults on federally Insured student loans out of insurance premiums, 
collections on defaulted loans, and other i^eceipts, as well as from funds 
appropriated for the purpose. Subsequently, the liability of the fund 
was substantially increased by the Higher Education Amendments of 
1968 which authorized the Commissioner to reinsure loans guaranteed 




„ ^* -v«v.'^i*v %4VAi»vi><^«>. *w v<iarged akji 1^1*4- 

suring these loans. The liability was again increased by the Higher 
Eductttion Amendments of 1972 which provided that all federally in* ^ 
snred loans made muhv the new legislation be insured for the interest 
due as well as the unpaid principal balance. Appropriations are re- 
quired to cover the difference between receipts into tlie fund and the 
cost to the fund of default payments on both federally insured and 
federally reinsured loans. 

The requeste<t $115 million, together with nn estimated $10 million 
in other receipts, will be needed to cover obligations amounting to an 
estimated $134 million. Claims for 76,200 loans insured directly by the 
Federal Government account for $80 million, while 41,600 claims by 
guarantee agencies against the reinsurance programs account for the 
other $54 million. Loans outstanding at the end of 1975 are expected to 
amount to moi^ than $5V^ billion. The program involves 19,000 
lenders, 8,200 schools, and more than 4 million students and tneir 
families. 

Our estimate of matured loans is a major element of our projection 
of $134 million in defftuUs, We estimate, separately, loans converted 
to repayment during a gwn fifjoal year and loans already in repay- 
ment status. A higher rate of defaults is anticipated on loans in the 
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ences ill Us opeifttion compared with the Stftte programs. The Fed- 
eral insnrfluce program, for example, permits loans bv proprietary 
schools which are not recognized or regulated as lenders by estab- 
lished supervisory ageacles. State agencies generally do not'guarantee 
loans by such unreg^ilated lendei'S, In addition, many of Iho State 
agency programs have varying loan maximums for different classes 
of students ana arc also rehictant to guarantee loans Or cncouraire 
lendeis to make loans to higher risk students. Kxperience reveals that 
the incidence of default is Tower where there is a more restricted and 
COntroUcd loan origination process. AVc liave felt that being too selec- 
tive in the federal program would be inconsistent with the purpose 
of the program. * * 

Pi^pn ring these expenditure estimates, we have considered pre- 
hminary default i)ro]ections for the Federal insurance program pre- 
pared by the contractor who is developing the guaranteed student torn 
program loan estimation model. We have also contacted the major 
State agencies to determine what they expect to submit to the Office 
of Education in reinsurance claims during fiscal year 1676, 

COLLKCTIOX KFFOKT 

With respect to receipts, we are planning a further expansion of 
our collection effort with the addition of 109 collector nositlons re- 
iquested in the 1974 supplemental appropriation and 37 additional col* 
lectors in the 1978 appropriation request. We expect collections On de- 
faulted loans to reach at least $15.8 million in fiscal year 1976 or an 
f^^5^^^^^ million over the estimated 1074 amount of |8.4 million. 
AVhiie the Otuce of Education has direct responsibility for recovering 
pniy those defaults that occur under the Federal insurance program, 
and State agences are responsible for collecting loans they guarantee, 
we plan to expand greatly the level of assistance and encouragement to 
State agencies to improve their collection programs. We are honeful 
that a viable collections program, such as we are planning, will not 
only result in increased income for the fund but will also have a 
strong deterent effect on potential defaults. 

IMPROVIKO MAKAOEMtNT 

We are also moving ahead in our overall objective of strengthening 
the administration and management of the program and of reducing 
the default rate, We plan to make maior revisions to the regulations 
governing the programs and such revisions, we hope, will redHr^A the 
future magnitude of default problems and enable us to suspend, limits 
or terminate the eli/ribility of those schools and lenders who are not 
properly ndministorin,<r the program. As a part of our effort to Im- 
pfove management of the program, wo have consolidated nil related 
jRUarantecd student loan program functions under a single proj- 
ject manager who reports directly to the Deputy Commissioner for 
Management. 
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Concurrently Nvith improving operational procedui^ee, expanding 
resources, and improving our forecasting capability^ we are also aug- 
menting our nrogram of onsite iwiew and examination of lenderst 
schools, and State agencies to assure that proper administrative and 
fiscal practices ai*o l«ing followed in the making, servicing> and col- 
lection of loans, These latter efforts should contribute significantly 
over the long run to reducing the level of defaults. 

I shall bo pleased to answer any questions the committee may \\h\x 
to ask. 

ADEQUACY OF BUDOKT REQV^T 

Mr, Ftooo. As you knoNv. the past record of this program on student 
loans has been terrible I The thing has crown lilce Topsy. Can you 

§ivo us some assurance about the reliability of the 1978 estimate or 
lould we add another $40 million or so, just so we won't bother you 
going through the business of another supplemental again t ^ 

Mr, MriRirKAD. Mr, Chairman. I woula hope we have gained from 
our experiences and from our lack of being able to forecast in our pre- 
vious presentations to you. We liavo, I think, put in place now pro- 
cedures for making a much better prediction than %ve did before. 
We have established with your good help more staff for carrying on 
this program* We do hope to be able to c^^tablish a much better and 
more effective relationship with State agencies so that they can help ua * 
make a better prediction. 

I guess on balance, Mr* Chairman, I would say to you that we have 
high hopes that we have at last found a way to make a reasonably 
good prediction of what the needs are on idef ault undet-this program. 

BAKKKtrPTCy-XSCAFE ROimi 

Mr. Flood. I know these campuses. There are Always a couple 
of smart boys around and they get over in the jcomer of the eaieteria 
drinking coffee and you are going to give birth to the biggest collec- 
tion of lO-year-old bankrupts you ever saw in your life, l^l^y know 
more about it than you do downtown. 

Mr. MuiHHEAD. I co\ildn*t agree with you more, Mr.Xhainnan. 
Althoxigh the bankruptcy part^of our default is very small indeed, it 
shouldn't be there indeed. 

. We are hopeful we can find some way to make^nough available to 
make the privilege of using the bankruptcy escape route not available 
to students and we are investigating that. 

. DEFAULT KATE 

. "Mr. Flood. What is the default rate now compared ta what we had 
last year? . 

.Mr. Muirhead. The. default rate as of last June 80 compared iQ-— 
what we had in lft72 is about 5.7 as compared to 4.6. 

'Mn FiX)0D. What do you think it willbe next year t 
Mr. MviRif ead. Oar projection i$ thlat it probably will iise next v^ar 
and probably will rise to about Y.2 percent at ihe end of this fiscal 
year. 
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Mr, Flood. Then I think vou bettor have the record show tho Infor- 
mation on the default rate for fiscal years and then also show 
us how you calculated that 

Mr. MmRiiEAD. Yes^ sir. 

[The information follows 

DmvtT Kate roa 1074-75 WxtK an Indication or mt Method or Calculation 

eSttUATED BATES ' 

Eetlmated ratM for the periods ending June 80, 1978, Jone SO, 197i aDd 
JTune aOi 1976, are as foUows : 



|Doll«r a«MnU In miHlo(U) 











^ 


m 


urrtfOT) or calculation 



The Office of Education tues estimated mattered paper tde^:aed as au loans 
^ except those in the loschool/grace period] for the computation of default ratios. 
The defatUt ratio is expressed as the dollar amount (actual or estimated) of 
all default claims paid by the Federal Oovemment and the Tartous State 
ageiikcles to iendei^ over the dollar amount of estimated matured pa pei*. 
FuUr reliable infortj^atlon ia not atallable on matured paper* The office has 
r derived liiational estimates by using information collected (1) from leoders 
and guarantee agencies 6n the annual June 30 caU repoH on student loans 
outttaodihg and in repayment, (2) from State agencies on loans paid In full, 
and (8) State agency and f'ederal default payments. The lack of mattered 
paper Information prerenta the calculfitiOna of default ratea by reglortg State» 
^ school««and lender. The validity of the national estimate rate Is alsp affected. 
The estimated ratee for 1074 and 1$75 are subject to error since reliable pro- 
jecttonis of both matured paper and default paymente are not avaUable. 

Mr* Vtjc\ot>, Whftt did you your projecflon is for future y^arst 
Mr, MntRMKAD. We expect that because more loans are coming into 
a matured status at a fa$tcr rate thi\n before, and our extieHenc^ has 
been that the default is hi/srher on new loans that are cominpf into repay* 
ment status than it is on loans which have been in repayment status, we 
must report to you In all canrJor we probably will have a higjher rate 
next year. And if our pro) ctions are anywhere right it will probably 
come somewhere in the neighborhood of 7.2 percent for the end of this 
. fiscal year. 

Mr. Pyx)on. Keepinfl: in mind all of the good intentions, what is the 
highest default rate that you consider tolerable? 

Mr. MumiiKAD. I don't know the answer to that, Mr. Chairman. I 
can only answer you that the default rate that now afflicts this pto- 
V gram is JiUogether that we must take every step we can 

to squeeze that down as much as we can^ and we will I am sure always 
have a default rate in the guaranteed loan program. We must search 
out those fetudents that arc able to pay, that have jobs, and that have 
completed their education. 
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There are Instances wlioro a student may go into dafault for reasons 
that are possibly understandable. Ho may have not completed his 
education and tho education may not have done him veiy much good 
and he may bo owl of work. But for those cases where students have 
had ft goocf education and they do have a good job, wo are going to use 
every effort we can to eliminate tlmt ty|>o of default from the program. 

RATK OF BAXKRUPTCV CLAIMS 

Mr. FiX)oa How much of these loans has actually been found un* 
collectible because of bankruptcy? Is that getting better or getting 
worse ^ 

Mr. MmaHEAD. Of the total amount of claims^ the bankruptcy runs 
to about 5,1 percent in the federally insured program, 2»9 peitient in 
tho State agency nrograms^ and an overall average of 3.0 percent of 
all clairns arc for nanlcruptcy reasons. 

I am looking for a comparison of other years and I don't have it. 

Mr. Vijoov, Is it bettor or worse? 

Mr. MviHHKAD. We have the absohitc numbei*s in dollars. I was giv- 
ing the size of the program insofar as the overall 

Mr. Vtxioo. I want to know if it is getting better or worse. 

ifr. MtTiRUBAD. We have under the overall program as of Febru- 
ary 1974 a total of $7,041,000 in bankruptcy claims, and that repre- 
sents a total of 6,670 loans. 

LtABlUTIES RESiri.TINO FROM CHAKOES IN 1*B0ISI>ATX0K 

Mr. Fu)0D. In the education amendments of 1972, what were some 
of the major changes affecting the liability of the fund ? 

Mr. Mt7imu:AD. The education amendments of 1072, of course, broad- 
ened the participation in the program to include all postsecondary m- 
stitatio)is, including collegiate and noncollegiate and proprietary and 
nonproprietary schools. Thev also increased the maximum loan, which 
meant that a larger loan could default. * . , i, 

Mr. Flood. Tims far how much has the liability of the fund been 
increased because of the changes made? 

Mr. Mtjihiiead. I mi not sure that we have the information to an- 
swer your question directly, but I should have responded to you also 
in the previous part of my answer that the amencfments of 1972 also 
extended the Federal giiarantee to include interest as well as princi- 
pal That, of course, incr<ased the liability of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Fix)0D. Will the liability of the fund be significantly affected by 
the wceut legislative changes made by H,R, 12263 in the guaranteed 
loan profiiram ? ^, ^. . 

Mr. MuiKiiEAD. The shorthand answer to your (^uestion^ Mr. Chair- 
man, is no/ the most rer:ent changes in the act will not immeftifttely 
ftffect the liability of the fund. It is anticipatevl, however, that the 
volume of loans will increase as a result of the legislation, and there- 
fore, we could expect a future increase in the volume of defaults. 

Mr. Fixx>D. AVhat is the projected cost impact of that legislation? 

Mr. MuiRHRAD. When a similar question was asked yesterday we 
were here before you in support of the $315 million to pay for interest 
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subsidy and special ftllowanco. We then reported that the new change 
in the legislation probably \v\\\ rentiiro $26 miltion more. 

Dr. OrriKA, Mr. Chairman, that is divided between interest and spe- 
cial allowance^ roughly 20.6 interest and 5.0 special allowance. 

CLAIMS BirrURNEO TO ttlKDm 

Mr. Flood. We mav as 11 go back to the beginning. 

llow many claims nave actually been returned because it was found 
that the lender failed to exercise due diligence in collecting loans. 
What alK)ut the lender ? 

■ Mr, MuiRuiiAD. Let me ask if we have ii^formation on that as to 
whether or not we have turned back claims to the lenders. 

Mr. Moows, Yes, Mr. Chairman, we have, although not in substantial 
numbers. But where it is found that the tender hasn't exei'cised due 
diligence and where the claim as a matter of fact has been made, the 
lender is asked to repurchase the loan and reassume his obligation. Or 
if the claim is in process it is turned back to him and he is required to 
continue collection eftorts. 

PAST EXPERnSNCB IN COLLECTION 

Mr. Frxx)D. What has been your experience in collecting defaulted 
loans in the past t 

Mr. Moore. For every 1,100 loans that are run through the hands of 
p a collector in a given yean 400 of them will be moved in that year back 
into repayment status, and of that number about 60 or 66 percent will 
then be paid out on a regtl^ari^ed monthly basis. The remainder will 
be paid out on a sporadic basis, that is without reirular payments over 
a 24 to 30 to 36 month period, and a small fraction we can't identify 
as yet eventually will be determined to be uncollectible, and ultimately 
some of those will be transmitted to the General Accounting Office for 
their efforts. 

I)r. Otttka. As I recall in the very first contact we are experiencing 
about 36 percent that immediately start payment. Is that right! 

Mr. Moore, That is right. When we use the computerized letter with 
the student. 

increase IK COLLECTIONS OK DEEAtTLTS 

Mr. Fr/wn, In the 1974 supplemental we talked about this. Do you 
have any reasonable cause to exi>ect a dramatic increase in collections 
if Congress approves the additional collectors requested in the 1974 
sunnlemental? 

Mr. Moore. There wiH be a marked increase next year in the number 
of accounts which can be brought back into payment status because 
this becomes a function of one collector equal to,' as I said earlier, 400 
accounts back in repayi^^^^ 10 collectors equal to 4,000 and so on. 

IXCREASiyO INSURANCE PRE^UCMS 

>fr. Kloou. Ave you ronsiderincr any kind of lesrislntive ehftn<?es that 
would relieve the Federal Oovernment of the burden of these loan 
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ilefaults? What about raising the insurance pitsmium. If you rai9e 
them fiom the present one* fourth of 1 txjrcent to one-half or three- 
fourths of 1 percent I Wouldn't that help f 

Mr. MviuHK*\D. It would cortninly Increase the income to the guaran- 
tee fund* And frankly it is one of a variety of things that we are pres- 
ently considering. 

Dr. OrriKA. If I nmy add to that statement, Mr, Chairman, we con- 
sidered raising that. I think that would really be counter to the philos- 
ophy of the program to make it a self-insured program, and we havo 
been reluctant td advance that because we believe that the Federal 
Qoverhment doca have a responsibility to ahai>2^ in the guarantee 6i 
the program. 

Afr. Flood. Within the rule of reason t 

Dr. OrriNA. Within the rule of reason. 

Mr. Flood. Pretty elastic. 

Mr* Shriver. 

Mr. SiiRiVER. I have no questions. 

COLLKCTIXO iNWftAIATION ON DEFAULTERS 

Mr. CoKTE. When you testified for the 1974 supplemehtal $ppro- 

$riation^ I asked what was being done to collect information on de^ 
auUei:s, including such basic information as whether or not they are 
employed. Your statement gives no information at all on plans to 
begin collecting such information. Do you have any plans to do sot 
Sir. Mt^muRAD. When we testified for the 1974 Supplemental Appro- 
priation, we indicated that we would look into ways of constructing 

Sroflles of defaulters including determining what percent of the de- 
aultem were employed. We have this md similar information on an 
individual case basis in assessinc the reason for default for each de- 
fault claim p?iid. This data would include an indication from the lender 
as to whether repayment terms could not be e^ablished b^use of 
unemployment, marital troublei sickness, or other such problemn or 
whether the borrower had left the country, refused to resbond, or 
could not be located through established skip-tracing procedures. 

While this data is included in each claim file, the mformation has 
not been coded and entered into the computer system/ All computer 
enhancements, such us would be necessa*»y to input and systematically 
report this type of information on defaulters, nave been frozen untfl 
the basic claims master files can be reconstructed. The reconstruction 
upgrade will not be fii\ishcd until June 1976. The necessary staff to 
design ft valid samnle, manually review source docunientjs, code, tabu^ 
late, and anaivze the federally insured student loan defaults paid to 
date are simply not available. In addition, the claims files are either 
in proce^ in Washington or scattered in aJl 10 regions for collections 
action. Where contact has been established .with the borrower by 
cpUectO!^, each file contains updated information on employment 
status, et cetera, as gathered by the collector in the normai course of 
his efforts to establish and mamtain repayment. We haw considered 
the po^ibilit;^^ of designing a sample and procedure to aggregate and 
compile the infomiation. Again, we have examined our priorities in 
view of our very limited existing staff, currently 26 permanent staff 
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cdJlectprs, and determined that our primary emphasis must be devoted 
to curnig defaulted accounts. We can assure the committee that the 
fl;athcrJii;r and maintaining of the typo of information you have cited 
is very mt;ch a function of the collection process, even though wo do 
not have systems or personnel resources to compile summary imports 
of such data. ' 

We can also etate that when systems and personnel resources per- 
mit, we plan to Implement this kind of reporting capability, 

OlTAftAKTEED STUDEKT LOAK ESTIMATIOK UOVth 

Mr. CoKTE. Who Is the contractor for the Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program Estimatioi} Model t 

»lr. MuxRjfEAD. thv^ contractor for the Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program Estimation M^del is Systems Group, Inc. 

Mr. CoNm How long iias the contract oe^n in existence? 

air. MuiRiiEAD. The contract was signed on March 1, 1973, and runs 
untiljuly 31^1074. 

Mr. CoKTB. How much is it f or, and o(it of what appropriation item t 

Mr. MiriRHEAD. The total contract price is $182,728 and is from the 
-Office of Education's Planning and Evaluation funds, 

Mr. CoKTE. For the record, will you provide a description of the 
model and it^ present stiitus t 

Mr. MmimEAD. I will be pleased to do so, 

[The information follows:] 

DesciuraoK or tut QuAaANTCED Stodemt Loan Pbooiuu Estiiiation Model 

The loan estimation model Is designed to provide annual efltlmates of Income 
and expendtlure for the stad^nt loan in«urance fund. The major component of 
the estimate is for deaths dlsablUty^ bankruptcy, and default occurring under 
the federally Insured and reinsured programs. Data are still being collected from 
State agencies for the fuU development of the reinsured estimating capability. 

The model's estimating capability Is based upon extensive analyses of applica- 
tion data from a 20 percent satpple of over S million loan records. These analyses 
were used to determine correlations between many different borrower, lender, 
and school variables and incidence of default Those variables having the great- 
est correlative or» ^'predictive'* value were then used In a mathematical proJe<5- 
tton model which takes ac^unt of the patterns of time over which claims are 
presented. The model then projects the expected volume of federally insured 
claims rluHng future 1% and 3*year periods. Such projections assume that bor- 
rower repayment behavior will not be signtficantty different in the immediate 
future than In the immediate past. The model can, however, be adjusted quarterly 
to reflect new data. 

The initial model development is scheduled to be completed by July 81, exclu* 
sive of personnel training and technical adaptations for budget formats. Further 
developmeltal efforts will continue through the fall Bednement of the model will 
be an ongoing process. 

REVIBWINO LENDERS 

Mr, CoNTO. What is the status of onsite reviews of lendoi^* $ch<^ls, 
and State agencies? 

Mr. MuiHHR.\r>. We expect to complete 815 program revie\v8 of 
lenders and schools durinipf this current fiscal year. We are also examine 
ing State a^joncies and Have completed reviews of nil State a^ncy 
programs during the past 16 months. AVith the addition of the field 
examiner staff requested in the 1974 supplemental appropriation and 
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the 1075 appropriatioh, wo expect to conduct (ippimimfttcly 3,200 
lender and school i>rogrftni reviews durin;^ the next fiscal year, as 
tvell as examinations of all the State agencies. 

itr. CoNTK. Are you giving any priority to reviewing (\vsi uiiregu- 
Jated lenders I 

Mr. MvmiiKAn. We arc giving fii^st priority to reviewing unregu- 
lated lendei"s in our program of onsitc examinations. High volume 
and/or high default lenders and schools are also being reviewed on a 
priority basis. 

Mr. CoNm What is the projected default rate for \inregulatcd 
lenders? 

Mr, MiTiRiiRAi). We do not liave a projected default rate for unregu- 
lated lenders, nor do wo havc^ at this time, a current default rate for 
this or other categories of lenders. Calculation of a default rate is 
dependent on the aggregation of matured loan and default payment 
data in the computer system. Lendei*s are required to report on loans 
as they enter matured status and (he sum total of these loans becomes 
the dejiominator in calculating a default rate. 

lender reporting of matured loans has been incomplete and untimely 
but our program review process is contributing to great improvement 
in this area, narticularly for the unregulated lenders. The numerator 
of the default rate (defaults paid) is contained in a separate com- 
puter subsystem which must be matched to the appropriate lender 
and matured loan data in the computer master file. We have had 
systems problems which have resultea iii significant unknowns or non* 
matching of default payments to the proper lender for the purposed 
of calcufiiting default rates. Certain systems improvements are under 
way to correct this problem* Until both the reporting and internal 
computer problems are resolved, we will not have the capability of 
calculating 5r projecting reliable default i^ates for unregulated lenders. 

IHOH-KtSK BORKOWKR 

Mr. CoXTE. What is your definition of a high-risk borkwvert Are 
you able yet to test that definition against actual defaults? 

Mr. MuiRURAn. Defining a high-risk borrower is a very complex 
issue and we have not yet been able to come tip v.Uh a satisfactory 
definition. On the one hand^ a major objective of the guaranteed 
student loan program is to assure wide student accessibility to neces- 
sary loan funds to finance a portion of the costs of postsecondarv 
education. On the other side, we are committed to reducing the hici- 
dence of defaults. In many respects, these two objectives are conflicting 
in that if we were able to pi^ecisely identify potential high-risk bor- 
rowers and then introduce strict borrower selection criteria intd the 
program, we could be. in conflict with the basic program objective 
of assuring wide loan atcessibilityi Although we do not nave dennitive 
data on the characteristics of our defaulters or high-risk borrowers, 
preliminary data obt^ned from the contractor who is developing the 
estimation model indicates that defaults on federally insured loans 
are most correlated with the ty{>e of institution attended rather than 
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on borrower characteristics. More definitive data on this subject as 
well as detailed data on borrower characteristics should be available 
sometime this summer, 

We also have indications that a primary causal factor in determin- 
ing whether or not a borrower will ultimately default depends not 
directjy on the characteristics of the borrower but rather on the way 
In which he first obtains a loan. For example, the practices of some 
lending institutions and schools in the loan placement process impact 
the default problem. The quality and type of borrower counseling, 
indiscriminate recruitment practices, failure to make appropriate or 
timely refunds for students who have withdrawn from school, school 
Closinfis— all contribute to the disillusionment of students and their 
unwillingness to repay loans. Our proposed regulations are designed 
to address these and other practices and should do much to eliminate 
program abuses. 

REVISIONS IS m>POS£D HCOUtATIOKS 

Mr. CoNTE. "What are the major changes to be made in the proposed 
regulation revisions you're working on? When will we have the pro- 
posed revisions! 

Mr. MriHHEAD. The proposed revisions to the regulations governing 
the guaranteed student loan program are designed to reduce the de- 
fault rate and to improve the overall administration of the guaranteed 
student loan program. l*d like to furnish those for the recordT 

[The information follows:] 

The foUowlng todudes the major changes to existfns regulaHoni. 
. ^r*ti we ate proposing the foUowlng regulations affecting educational 
iQ^ttuttons : 

Criterlji for approval of achooU and other uonregutated entities (State agen* 
c!<^9, pension funds. Insurance companies, et cetera) as lenders for federiUy In- 
sured loans. 

fte<]iuin&ment that schools make tuUlon refunds on a tlmel/ basis. 

Criteria for leare of absence policies to be foHowed by educational Institutions, 

Reporting re<jnlrements and record retention by educational Institutions, 

Requirement that schools make certain records available for Inspection. 

CiariflcatloQ of when a home study student Is considered to be withdrawn 
from school ^ 

Provision for snspehsion, limitation and termination of educational institutions 
that do not comply with program regulations. 

Second, we are proposing the following regulations affecting lending 
institutions: 

Clarification that default claims will be rejected where care and diligence has 
not been performed in the making and collecting of loans. 

Requirement that lenders either interview or have written contact with pros- 
pective student borrowers prior to the loan being made. 

Clarlflcation of collection requirements for loans originated by school/lenders. 

Clarification of loan disbursement procedures. 

Suspension, limitation and termination of lenders that do not comply with 
Federal regulations. 

- Other chAnges of a less significant nature wiU be mad6 ba^d upnn program 
experience. These revisions will actually result in a total rewrite of the regula* 
tiohs governing the guaranteed student loan program. They will Initially be 
published as proposed niles eariy this summer. The public will have SO days td 
submit comments before anal regulations will be issued 
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MUTAtrtT RArt OP tllB tTKHtD tiODBKT AID fUKD 

Mr« CoNTE, What is the projected default rate for programs oper- 
ated by thoUnUcd Student Aid Funds? f o 

Mr, MmRHEAD* The default rate reported by the United Student 
Aid Funds as of March 81, Wi was 642. the projected rate for the 
end of calendar years 19Y4 and 1975 is 0»O. 

Mn FtoOD. Thank you very much. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE BUDGET ESTIMATES 



StudtAt tun lQ«uunc« rurv4 

1974 

Amoptuti^... i57,ee$,oo(^ 

6upfl«i«nt«l. >Oi7i3>000 

Subtotal! •4juat#d approprtttloti i8»66i,o6c 

ftacaiptt tod rtimburoottoott ttcmt 
It^^Fodorol oouteMi 

lo#ttni)«t ^r«au»«i i « 2|70O,O00 

lourm ioco«t..«.i , ' 2iBOp,o(yo 

Um$ fp^ii,..,.. 8,400iOOO 

Uoobii|«t«4 Vilanc*. tttrt of y#*r U.^HiOOC 

9tK)bll|«t«4 btUacOi 104 Of yMY ^|904,OOO 

Ml^yMAt of 197) bortoviot oMfeborlty ^IS.OOOiobQ 

Tottl. oblilotiODii,... ..*.;..>..... 94»00O«6op 

^ortlofi of 197) Wi\oviti$ mhority 

ropUd Jfroa 197Mpptr<>ptimoQi...,...,«*#; 6>686.00O 

tot«l fuftdlnt Icvil.i. I 1O2»(80»OOO 

Su— rr of Ctumteo 

X^H rtvlood oitlMtf^ obllt«tioAt 

1975 oit ls»«toa obUMtloi^ i , 

CUa|0 ia obligtUoDo. t.i.M 

tcooi 1974 fm>do to ropoy prior ym* 

botrovtoi Mthorlty , * 

Vot cKingt in fundittt Uv«l.».c. *.».<. i 



ni5,ooo,ooo 
ii},6oo,oo^ 



3»2O0|O00 

lS»a60,CKM) 

6,904. 0<K) 
'-10,004,000 



134,000,000 



m,ooo,ooo 



|94»000,000 
40,000,000 



Sli)14«000 



iUgo Ctmofto froii iot» 



l6cro4M^t 

A. Mltrrlat 

li Todortl lnour«ne« progroa*.. 
2. VodMAl rtlAturOfico ^rogridi* 

. , X^HW Itt oblil*tiott5 

rttt>do ttqolrod to rtpty prior yttr 
b^trovins • 

ChAivgt in fond lot Itvol... 



$ $3,000|000 
41.000.000 



6.666.000 



$ +a7,ooo,ooo 

4li,000.000 



H,m,m . . ±4o,oM.eoQ ... 



8.686.000 



102,686,000 . t?li314iOOO 
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0^11$4ti«iia for in tWi^tM irlth 4ai«Ui wki%t tU Mt^M Vnn 

' Iff^SS*!!^ •fiJ?*««* «t 4134,000,000 Ut H§ul ym ms. ift liiem«o of 
♦40,00^,000 otir th« 1974 MUMt«4 1ml of |)4,O0O|O0O. This (134,000,000 
U '«odo^/rog4acaM^ii4 r«c«iptt itiu tH fond of llf >000.000 4»MroKUlio« 
tHUMt of |11$,000,000, Oa ftii^tMf9ptUt«4^kMii| tU 1175 fOMMI of m$,000,006 

* !!t*!!!*i!:^ iwmto of MMsiiOOo om im if¥ti tt im,«m,ooo; ,tu 

.(OI.MI.OOO cotttiiti of |5Mi);000 »Mu«ito4 i« ih4 1074 ftg^Ar MfOt oM i 

^.ittopooAi iitppiiMita t#^m of i30^m,ooo. 

Oft J toul Ifffl tilli, th4 1175 tMMMiod A^proprmioo ro^tMoott 

M uimol liKmH of M5,OU,000 otof tlii «ftvoMitfci<m noodtd to w m4 tUU». 
Tbli li ^iMt ttMi 1974^mo!Mtt4|ion Uf^tt ofMSi^iliOOO itt£l«4«d ll,$«,000 
to f^f fot 197) borMMTlAi Mthorliy, loifitt« t ^oloaeo of «70,OI2.000 fot 1074 
oUlM*. T^ttO, It>jl97$ iiiOttAtr|U5£000,000, jrtpTMMta Oft^tictOMO of. 135,011,000 * 
^ «m thi |7»,m,000 rtqulrod fot 1974 oUIm* 



•lftOro«3i 

ri|o . 1974 1$75 or 

-llOt*.^ .....^...^^^^ ^ UAk. litltf D^r4fti4 

^HyMmt in tqwiootion vlth 
difouUi on-otudoat lo«Ait 

iOS («).rid«tAllAJMiM^r|MrO|rui.,.<9 53,000,000 I 00,000,000 Ha 7 »000, 000 

10^ tb) MWI yiUitttwo. prottM* , 41,000,000 54,000,000 ^3,000, OO P 

tottl obli^tloni •« M,000,000 134,000,000 -140,066,660 




l«TMtaoott m4 iMfi* • I I0,100,000 

lM«ro«e# tUUf OftA l«4MAUtif.o. 3,I00,0#0 
X»t«rMtM4 4tvU«»4«...... ........ a>OO0>OQO 

IfttAl oUli»t«m by oVJoct. 94,0^,000 



1119,510,000 9Hlill6iM0 
4,490,000 ♦ 410,000 

1)4,000,000 440,000,000 
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ntU tV*B. Stetlotu 
421 AM 426«01-- 

funfd 4i«i».«. 



Appropriation 



Ia^«/liilti 



$Ln»ooo,oo(r 



ERIC 
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ERIC 



XttK 

im 


Budgit 




Samara 

1 550,000 




1 550^000 


» 550,000 


( 550i000 


mi 


3,200,000 * 


5,200,000 


3,200,000 


3,200,000 


im 




















WTO 


n,e26|000 


10,626,000 . 


10,626,000 


10,626,000 




t A AAA AAA 


1i AAA AA/V 


1i AAA AAA 
19,000,000 


itL AAA AAA 


ywt 


U|765»000 


12,765,000 


12,765,000 


U, 765,000 


' 1171 


4^,640,000 


46,640,000 


46,640,000 


46,640,000 


im . 


57,l$),000 


57,115,000 


57,663,000 


57,663,000 


•Uf^l«i«lkUl 


30»783|000 








1975 


115,000,000 
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JuitifiutloA 





W4 






Av«iUbU rKtipta «o4 e«rrycvfr*i 


5^,000.000 
7»IOO,000 

^.i7,m,ooo» 


eo,ooo,ooo 

•12.650.000 


-f27iOO0.0O0 

-7j6OO.O00 
H.482,000 


• lubloul, BsAdftt tukhorUy.t^tt 


43,6e«,000 


67,350,000 


423,662,000 


A*F«y»«nt ot lor roving 


41,000,000 

7,200,000 
• 3,200,000 


54|000,000 
«»6, 350^000 


+13,000,000 

•7,200,000 
-3^150^000 


$ubtoul» tuditt 4uthorltjri«i*t 


45,000,000 


47>65O»0O0 


+2.650,000 


TottU . 
Mg«t iuthorlty 


94,000|000 
ft««^0,OOO 


134.000,000 
115,000, aK) 


4o,ooo,ooo 

i26, 332,000 



Ao •p^rof>rlttiOQ of $US|000,Oo6 U r*^u«it«4 Cor th« 8twS«iit iota Ituurtoct 
to cortr ^ofAult p^rmnu in iUeil 1975. Tho StudMt t04fl XafutAiict 
vao ttttblUM ttQ4tr tha 0a4r«<kt%«4 Uudm U>tA rYO|tM to «tt^lt tho 

Co«iiiiioQ#r to pay dafiuUa out of Iniuraiiea praniuM, dafaultad loan payiMQtat 
othat malptift aa vail aa (roa aaiouota appt<^9tUta4 for thia purpoaai kppto^ 

prlati^a 4ra aada to eovor daftult payMAta on kf^th ladorally inaurad and 

Padarally raM^aurad loaaa. 

Tha ra^tiaat for radoral lotaraat aubaldiaai apodal allovaa<aa and daath aod 
diaabllity payaaota oa thaaa loaivi**tba sajor appropriation ita«<»-ia praaaotad aod 
Juatifiai to th^Cofiiraaa utvdar tha appropriation aecouot for **Highar Educatioo." 
RoquiroMAta for ataffiogi and cooputar aarvicaa. ara iootudad in tho Salariaa aod 
Evpanaa aceouAt, 

roUoving for tha pun>o«a of background iaioraatioa i« a auanary of tha 
authority » purpoaaa, opaiatloo and acopa ct tha atudant loan program M a ifhola« 



Authority aod' I'lifp oa f i 

TitU IV| Part B of tha Hl^r Sdueatioo Act of 1965 (r.t. $902$), iuthorieaa 
a prograai of low iotaraati dafarrad rapayMat lo4oa^ <itilitlog prlvata eapltal, to 
holp itudaatt fioaoca thalr poat^avoodavy aducatioo, Tha law authoriraa Padaral 
paymaota to raduco atudant intaraai. wcata and apacial allovancaa paid to landara aa 
varraotad by mmy aarkat coodttiooa (providad Undar tha b^rgaacy inautad Studant 
toon Act of 1969 P*U 9U95)* Tha program iocludaa . loana uda by Stataa« iuiurad 
diractly by tha radaral Oovard0ant» and loana guarantaed by Stata and nonprofit 
prlvata aganeiaa. Hoat of thaaa lattar loaoa ara rainaurad up to ao percent by tha 
Padaral Oovatfioanti 



< 

o 
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Tba lev alio •ittbUllsM.a Itudiat Uaa lAi^rMC* ruii4« froBi vhich dittuUa 
ar« |»iU iftd into vblcli •;>pyertUtlod« raUt*4 to MiMlU «Ad otbar racatptt 

hmd AMbUi thi Coiniailonir of Mtteatlooi without HiUl yUt lUltitlooi 
to Mka HfM&ei OA up«ia i^rlMiHt «Mata ^fatiltod by »tu4oBt botrtovor^ uadar 
tho rodortl tAAurtd Stu44ftt iou yvAgrM, 1b« Uabilltf of tb« ^a4 Ma lubauct* 
tUlly ificr#«M4 by tha Hitftir ldu««tioii AMfMfan&tt of i^ieli outborlfod tho 
Co«Aiaato<Mr to rtioaura lotni fu«ro&taad bf itata m profit privata agtooiaa 
to th4 ajttant of 60 parCant of tho principal moua^ of dofault* Tlwi liability of 
th« fund M«a furthor loevaaaad by th4 Eduutioo Aittodanota of 1972 nhith providaa 
lot p«yMat of Uta uapaid b«Uttca of iiit«ra«t m #aU at principal in tha e<aa of 
dofoultad fadorally Inautaa lo«na« audo u&4«r tHo pro^aiona of tha AMnd«a&tl4 



, By tho and of fiacal yaar 1^7$, it U.aspoctad that lo«i> coooiitiaanta totaUof 
100^000,000 ¥111 htva boon nado to itudonta mdor C)ila progrta. K>ra th«a 
|l|2SS,000»000 irill h«va b^an ba4« in nac«l Taar 1975 alOM, thora tra ovar 19*000 
l^ndara 1,200 adu^A^lOfUl inatU«:iXui*«lMira muI *b»(^-^icb ara aii|ibl« for 
atudanta to attand under tha Ouarantaad 9tua«at toan frogtam, 

Haaaurod by incMo eataiory, rata And aax of bortowra, tha ptograa aarvta a 
divorao popqUtioo* To fiacal yaat 1972, paroant vara fro« faAlliaa vith groaa 
incoaaa of Uaa than H»000, «t>ila pare«nt tara froa faaiiliaa vith groaa 
ineocaa of |12»000 and ovar. Orar 21 pareant of tha borrovata vara froai alnority 
ftoupa* BUcka aecouuud for 17 p<roace of all bc^mata* Oirar 11 par«attt of tha 
loana vara atada to atudania attandtng noc-dagraa grantlni vocational inatitutloni, 
vith noat of thaaa mada vn^ar tha I'adarally iniwrad part of tba ptograa* 



>tn«tiM Qparatlonai 

lha ptinclpal of tha atudaat loan ta providad by participating landing inati- 
tutiona auch aa coaaaarcial bAnka , aavlngt ard loan aaaoclationa, ctadit unloAAf 
inaytanea ocaipanlaa, panaion funda, and aligiila aducatiet^l inatitytiona. Tvanty- 
alx tuta ot nonprofit ag^inciaa and tha Dlattiet of ColaU<ia aAalnlatar thaik- ovn 
guarantaad loan prograa. Tha aganciaa »iy contract with tha Coaniaaionar of Cduca- 
tioni to ta Inauta 60 patcant of tha prin%>ipal atvxmt ol tba loaa in^uttad by tha 
agancy in aMating ita obligation to laudava on gaarantaad loana iA dafault. Ko faa 
ia chair|a<i foe tha ralnauranca* 

Tha FadarUly Inaura4 itvdant loan HoMtm aparataa in tba r««aintng atataa« 
In addition, tha Act aathotim fa^at^l Inanranca tet lanNv* oparating on an 
inuratata Uala for atudania irho %y virtua of thalr rUidanoy do not hava accaaa 
tc a luu prograai. ttodar tha ya4aral pto$tt«« tha Co«ilfalonar viU iaanta tha 
landar for 100 pareant of tha principal anutandidg »t tha tta» tha loan antara into 
dafmat» Loana Mda undar tha prcrviaiona of tha tdMatiob AnaodMnta of 1972 ara 
inautad fov 100 pareant of tha unpaid prlnoipal balana* plua intatait. tha 
inautanea praalan chatgad ia ona ^nartat nl •na-pai'«att of tym MMt dlaburaad 
to. tha lao4ar (imo nay paai it on to tha b«MM>«. Jha IM |i ptM f^ th» 
nntUipat^ in^chool and 11 nontha gtae# parM«.. 
i. . " . ~ ' . 

tkiU tU attt4ant ia In aaMl| latliig tka af iftaw XXmm^ Wf^m fm%lA% 
dttttag patioda of attthorlaad dafatMHi tiM fad a tal 6i,nniig paqrt tha tout 
ifttaraot yp to dia pajrUiaa 7 pntrnt at lam that ^lify ^ar aoaii a a^idp. 
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Through r«bru«r7 2$» ittt4«&ti vlio«t t^JutUd tu^ly Ucpim vii liii th«n 

|1S|000 Mr yttr qttfUfUd lot lh« lubiid/* Itodtr tht^educttlod AMndnaoti of 
im {f.U trhlch biCM tlftctivt Kirch 1, im, itudtati tpply for Fediril 

intarait UmIIU by luboUttiati to tht Itodtr m rteomiuUiloo by tht «ducttio(ul 
ioititutiofi •• to th« anount o«td*d by th« itudiot to Mtt hli tdvtcttloiul coiti. 

A ipftoUl tUoviftct It «ttthorU«4 to bo paid to ioodiri irhid tht SHritiry of 
Hiilth, Uucat(Od| «od Vtlftrti in •ooiullitlofl vlth th4 8«cttttty of tht tretiury. 
•a4 tht Pirtetor of (M| dtttniiati thtt toMootie coodltiotu trt isptdlng or 
thrttt taint to iap^U tht fulfitlnt&t of tht purpoiti of tht progrAa or thtt tht 
* rttum to tht ttodir It Im th«a «^uittblt. Tht rtt# Miv not txcttd thrtt ptr* 
ctnt ptv tMMi ott tht tv*tt|# nuAtttrU uaptld priaclptl btltoct of Iomi Mdi 
«fttr Auguit 1, X9i9, vhtthtr or ttot tht l^A autllfl«4 for Ftdtrtl iottrtit 
btntfiti. 

Th« Eductttoa AntD4«toti of 1*72 {f,l. 92.31B> locrtiitd tht utxinm loan 
ivtlltblt to qutUfltd ttodtrgrtduttt Arid grAduttt borrovtri ptr t«tdtnlc yttr 
frooi $1,500 to 0,500. Tht wAximm tottl lotat outtttodlng for grtduttt itudtntt 
v«>^|&6r«M«<i froa $7,500 to $10,000, iocludUig loMi Mdt tt tht.undtrgrtduttt 

Applicitioai for ttudtot l04ai sty bA obttlatd frca Itadtrt, ichoolt, rtglootl 
offlctt of tht Of fict of Iducttloo or gttU or privttt nooptofit gutrtodt tgioelti. 
Tht tchool Buii cOMplttt 4 portloo of thii tpplicttloo ctvtifying tht Mouot of 
lota ottdt4 by tht itudtat «M vtrifyliig tht itudtat*! tatollotat, hit cotti tod 
tctdtaiO'ittodUg. It tht Uii4«r «gtt«i to Mkt tht Iom, ipprovtl autt bt 
obttlQtd by tht tpproprittt giMrtAtor. 

Any ttudtnt My tpply vfao hti bt«n te€tpt«4 for tnrollatat in tn tUglblt 
tchool or who it tlrtftdy in ttttodmt .Md i& good it4ndib|, tnd vho it t cititto 
or luti^l o£ tht Itoievd ftttti or, txctpt for fort 1^ ttudy, ii ia tht Unlttd 
Sttttt for othtr than t ttaportty purpott. tn mtt ttttti, htlf-tlAt ttudtott 
trt tligiblt, but lOM ttttt tgtacy. prosmt rtquirt fulUtint ttttndtoct. 
RtiidtAcy rtquirtotott tlio vtry in tOM ittttt. 

Othtr infpnutioo ntiVMt to thit progrta it ihovn uadtr^ht Hightr Educt* 
tioa tpproprittiofl. 
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f$4%K^\ XfltuUnct Froirtoi 





1974 


1975 


IncrMit * 
or 


rt^aral Intuunct hro|r*ftr 
, IUp«ya«At of 1973 Borrotft^ig 


15), 000, 000 

7,800,000 
*17, 131,000 


$ao,ooo,ooo 

mmm' 

»12,650,000 


t27,O00,000 

•7,800,000 
44.482,000 


Total, K4g«t authority 


43,(6$»000 


67,350,000 


+a),miOoo 





Und«r th« Hlgh«r Education Aet of 1965, tht 01 flea of Education 1« author Uftd 
to provldt • prosrAa of f*dtr«l loan loiuranct for itudtfttt tud Ut)4trt vho do 
not htv* rMtonahlt •ccm to Statr or privata docproflt guarantat agtoey prograMS* 
Vpon dtfauU of student borrovtra, tha Off lea of Education !• authorlttd to pay 
tha banaficltry 100 ptrctnt of tha principal aoount of tha loaa* Iht Educttlon 
AMndnant* of 1971 tUo provide t^^c'all radarally Inturad loant nadt undtr tha 
nav laglalttlon %t% Insurad 100 pa^ctnt of tha unpaid prlnolpal balanct plui 
Intiraat, vhethtr or not tha loan qualtfUd for Padaral inttrut btntfltt. In 
tht avant of dt«th or totsl snd parmaint dliabllltyi tht Coonlttloatr dltchargtt 
tht borroir«r*i llbiUty by paying tha Undtr tha total anount ovtd, Tht lav ilto 
•uthorlcai th« Cootiittloner of Education to chargt an iaauranct praaltui of up to 
OAS* fourth of ona parcant par yaar on tht unpaid principal aao^tnt of loant Iniurcd 
undtr thli prograa» 

Scoi>a of tha Proaraa! 

Tha Highar Educttlon Ace of 1965 originally pltcad aiephatla foa Insuring a 
loan on Stttt tnd prlvatt nonprofit tgtntltt« Iht f«dtrtl prograa of Inturanca 
vti provldad on a ttand-by batlt In tht avant thtt tha Scata or privatt nonprofit 
agincltt vtrt unabla to nrovldt adtauatt eovtrtgt* Todty, tha Ttdtrtl Inturtnct 
t^ograa la opart ting In 26 Sttttt, Futrlio Rleo» tnd Trutt Tarrltoriti of tht 
Ftclflc. 8y tht and of flictl yatr 1975 tpproxlnataly ^3,700,000,000 In loant 
Hill hava bttn Intuttd undtr tht radtral Ptograa tpproxlMttly 50 parcant of 
all loana iniurtd undtr tht Guartnttad Student Loan Prograai 

Oearatioft of tha Ptoaraa *i CoUactttm Efforttt 

Tha landar auit axtrclit rtatooablt lart tnd dlUganct both In tht Mfcing and 
coUaction of loant. In tht avtnt tha bwovtr dlti or bacoaat tottlly and 
parunontly dtsabltd, tht govtrntant ttlsburit* tht Itodtr for tht tottl Maount 
owed. Ko aubtt<iutnt tffortt ara ttadt to rtcovar thttt loitat althtr frooi tht 
borrovtr or hli tttttt. la tha tvent of faankruptcyi lUlta<» tffortt tra Ka4t flrat 
by tht Itndlttg Inttltutlon and thtn by tha Off let of Educttlon to (obtain raalflrai. 
atloo of tht debt and lona bortoirtrs bavt raafflMd thair dabt tfttr dlabbargt 
In bankruptcy, Rovtvar, in tha avant tht borroirar dtfaultt on hit obllgatloa, 
othtr than dttcrlbtd tbovt, tht Itodtr it rt<|ulrad to maka til raatonablt tfforta 
to tffact c^oUtctlon bafort filing t cltia vlth tht govtrutant f or ttivburtattaat 
of hla loti. If It it dtttralnad t^tt tha Itndtr hat not axaroitad au«h dlligtncai 
tha cltlM Is rttumtd for furthtr affort or In toot ctstii rulad intligibla for 
ptymtat dut to Itndtr nagltganct. Tht govtruatnt provldt s Itndars vith prtcltia 
atsitttnct which has rtsuXtad in many dalin^utnt tccounts bslng rttumtd to good 
atanding. 
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Tot th« rediril Insurtnca Fto«rM» tn i{«pffoptUtlon of $67»350»000 It rtqucitcd 
Thti «JOiJAt rtpreianti an lncr««i« of $23|682|000 tbovt tht 1974 r«quait of 

rUc«l'y««r 197) vii tht flrit yt in vhXch lubittntltl nuo^tri of dtfiuttf 
v^n4«» tht 7f>dtrtrXnigtwt ?ro|r«iB vttt rtctivtd tnd ptld* Thtrtforti an idtqut^t 
tvipirttQct ftitor hti not batn tvtUtblt for tttLtt«tlng tht rttt of ^tftult oq tht 
•riount of lotni tnttrlds or In rtptyotnt. tKMtvtti tht tncrttitd miaibtr of .cltltti 
^^otlvtd in 1973 totithtr vlth ^UUu rtctlvt^ in 1974 havt pmi4t4 t btt'ttr bk|t 
for tttlMting futurt dtftult rtt#i. Xn tddltlon dttt htl btto laeottotttt on 
fltturtd io«t»i bto4utt of Itpdtr rtporfcliti problt«t« A corritpoadlfti Uek of 
txptrltnct txlittd In prtdlctlnf vlth tccurtcy tht rttt of ricovtty oo dt^tiliittd . 
loam alnct tht c6Utctlon program li rtlatlvoly n«v« UhlU tffott^i trt undtrvty 
to inptova aitlmatti In aaeh of thtit araai, additional fundi ara raqulra^ to eovar 
flteal yttr 197$ cOitt. Tht rttioni for tht Iriertaiad titiniataa art dli«uili4 
balow* , 

Tha Of flea of Education li making major atforti to raduca tha (ututa dafauU 
lavat tnd Incraaia tha racovarlai on dtfaulted loam* for thaia purpoiaa an 
Incraaia U ataff In flacal yaar 1975 haa baan raquaitad undar tha Salarlai and 
Kxpantaa avprot>rlatlon account, 

ObtUyl ^Pt ■ *gatlaata Of CUlma on Dafaultad loana 

pAynaota In connactloq vilth clalmi on dafaultad itudant loana a^a axpactad to 
total W|000,000 In 197Sj an Inoraaia of $27^OOO|000 ovar tha 1974 aitlmata of ^ 

$sa»ooo,ooo. 

V Tha 1975 projactlon la baaad on tvo catagoriaa of rapaymanta^^thoo loant 
cmvartlns to rapaymant during tha fiioal yaar and thoit toani atraady In rapaymant 
atatui frott prior yatri. Incraaiad noobari of clalmf ratalvad by tha Of fica of 
Education throo^ tha flrat part of Uactl yaar 1974 aa vc;ll aa atudlaa ma^a by 
•alattad guarantaa aganclaa luggaat that tha rata of dtfaulca oo loana going into 
rapaymant vltl incratia from 7.5 paccant to lO.O parcint an4 tha rata' of 4a fault a 
on loana alraady in rapayment atatua vlU Incraaia fvcm parcant to 3.0 paroant^ 
Thaaa ravliad rataa vtrt tpplla<S to tht aatim«ta4 Mount of convtralpcul and lo^ . 
outtttndlng In rtpayaant. 

Tha aitimatlng rataa for convaralooa In tha Padaral program ata hfghar than . 
thoaa antlelpatad for Stata and nonprofit prlvata agancv phaaaa of th^ program. . 
Dlffarancaa In tha ralttlva man^gtokant rtaourcaa avallabla and tha op^ratlooa o{ - 
tha two parta of tha puarastaad Studant loan hngta« h|iv# bfan |>artiaUy raaponalbla 
for thia dlffaranca. Tha Jfadatal program oparataa on an intaratata baaia ^n^ 
Includta Itndtrt vho ara not auparvlaa4 by ttttbllahtd auptrviiory aganeiaa (Fadarat 
Haaarvai rDlC* ato.)« Stata a^ant^r actWitlaa atii for tha moit piTti rMUUta4 
to a g Ivan atata araa and do not parmit unagparviaid Undara adcH 4a ptopriatary 
achoola to maka atudant ioana. In addition, loana to propriatary achool aManta 
account for a iarga ahara of tha total l^adaral progri^ volma baglnning in liaaal 
yaar 1972. JCxparianca to data auggaata ttut thara i| a graatar Inaidan^a df dafault 
for aueh loana. Tha Stata aganclaa hava guarantaad ralatlytly fav loana to thla 
catagory of atudanta. 

Anothar raaaoti for tha dlffaranca batvaan ''da^«ult ratai'^ 
program varaua guarantaa agancy prograaa la that in tha Padoral program, tha fignraa 
rapraaant total clalma racalvad from Itndtrt for dtftultt} vharaaa, In tha caaa of 
tha guarantaa aganclaa, tha figuraa ara not clalma racalvod, but ara tha nat tffat 
tha aganclaa and landara hava mada furthar coUaction atCorta. 
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R^f iota and Carrvovtri 



1975 



or 



tMAt rtpild (collect loi;<i on dtftaUtd 

lotnO $ 5,aOO.OOO f 9,700,000 $Hp500,000 

XnauraocA pv^sluma a,700|000 3,200,000 ^ 300,000 

Intoriit incoo* OQ dtftultid Io<»«.... 1,600»000 2,2a3|000 ^ W^COO 

Carryovir l>«Unct avtlUbU 11»764,000 4,U2»0OO •7,*l>,000 

Carryovir balatica not avtlUbla, *4>132,000 * 6, 605, OOP «' 2|»y3,000 

AvatlabU racalpti and carryovar... 17,132,000 12,650,000 "4,462,000 



Collacltofti 00 ftifaulta4 loani *-Tha 1975 auioiata includai Incriaiaa in 
collections on dafsultad loam of $4.S nllllon over tha laval aitUutad for 1974t 
totsl coltaetlont of $9i7 mllUoQ aiiuswi a recovery rete of ten percent of the 
tottl defsult dollars (approximately $98 aiUion) outitendlof at the bi^lnnlnf 
of flscel year 1975« The eoUactlooi eitlmate li beied on collection! itaff 
plani for flsesl year 1975 and on the entlclpated nuabar of accounts vhlch each 
collector can convert to regular payment, k itaff of 70 collector! vlU be In 
the. field and working as of July 1, 1974. rUi$ staff vlU be expanded by 30 aa 
oC the end of Septaobari end ea additional 35 by Pecaaber 3l| 1974. A collector 
la expected to convert an average of 33 default accounts per nonth Into regularly 
paying accounts. K cura4 account Is cstliaated to rcault In $30.00 par nonth or 
$360.00 per ycer. Tha goal of $9.7 nllllon assuoes that the full collect lone 
ataff will be performing at these rates for the lest half of fiscal year 1975. 
C^-golng accounta established prior to July I, 1974 and anticipated conversions 
ahould yield a total of $9.7 ttllllon^ 

Insurance Prealum/ 'An Increase of $500,000 Is Included for Insurance 
prealuas for e totel of $3,200,000 coopered to the 1974 estimate of $2,700,000. 
The Higher Education Act author Us s the charge of an Insurance premium In the 
amount of one-fourth of one percent per annum. ?he prealisu are actually 
collected In advance for the Interim period vhlch can run for five year a Aod t^e 
overage Insurance premium Is $6.50. Hie $6.50 rate Is eppUed to 500,000 n«y 
loans to arrive et $3,200,000 In premium Income. 

Interest Ineome *^ror interest Income on defeulted loans, an Increaae of 
$623,000 is estimated for a totsl of $2,223|000 compared to the 1974 estimate of 
il, 600, 000 since more loans are In default. Interact incocM Is estimated by 
applying an average rate of 6.0 percent to defaulted loans paid by the Office of 
Education and outstanding at tha beginning of fiscal year 1975, $9$ million leea 
collections In 1975 of $9.7 million. Thus, approximately $dd million vould be 
aubject to interest for a total of approximately $5.0 million. Based on 
experience, this amount is ftjrther adjusted by assuming that 45 percent of the 
Interest vill be collected by the Office of Education and that 55 earcent vlU 
be written off aa uncoUactable. Thus only $2.2 million of the $5 milUoa Is 
Included In the estimates. The 6t rs^a la used for older loan# and will Increase 
to 71 during fiscal yeer 19^5. Interest due thi Federal govarnoitnt on defaulted 
loaAf is attioated aa It accrues and Is shown aa Income in the Student Loan 
Iniutaoce Fund even though the Interest will not be evellab^ to meet T^ckd obllga* 
tloni until dsfaulted loans-- principal and interest— are collected. 

Carryover Belance — Hie carryover balance at the end of the year conalsts of 
accrued but uncollected Interest Income on defaulted loans and accrued uncollected 
Insurance premlume« Such amounts are not available for obligetlon until rece>^d 
and therefore have no effect on the budget request. Accrued Interest In 1975» 
$2| 223,000 less $50,000 collected, along with Insurance premiums, $3,20O»OO0 less 
$2»900,000 collected, increesed the carryover balance by $2,473,000 (from 
$4,132,000 to $6,605|000>. 



Ft^trtl JUiniunnce ?rd|rin 



1974: 197$ 



Increai« 
or 



Ji2lui ftUMtt 



ObUgttioni...; > $41,000|(^ $54,000,000 m)|000,000 

Roj>*y»»nt of 1973 Borrovlt^g 

Authority , I.... 7|200,000 • 7,200»000 

AviiUblt rectlptt And ctrcyovtr,,, "^,200,000 *fe,^50,000 • 5,1SO|OQO 

Totil, Budgtt Authority, 45,000,000 47,650,000 + 2, $50,000 



Authority ihd rurpoi^i 

Tht Hlghtr Educttlon AoendiMnta of 1966 tuthorlted tht Offict of Sducttion to 
relAturt lotnt guattnterd by Sttte and nonprofit prlvatt tgenciat to tht txtent of 
80 percent of the principal ajoount of the loee Incurred by the egency In meeting Ite 
obligation to lendere ee e reeult of default by etudent borrovare. One of the 
principal purpoeee of thle aoendinent vae to eubetltute Fedarel credit In lieu of 
. further edvencee to the Stetee pureuant to Section 422 of the Act. The effect of 
the 60 percent relneurance le to Increeee the guarantee capacity of the agency by 
a factor of five« 



IVenty^four etatea, the DiJtrlct of Columbia and the United Student Aid Funde, 
Inc. currently have agreeoente to guarantee student toana* tSienty^one of theee 
agenclae operete their programa direct lyi five have contracted vlth tilted Student 
Md Vundt, 1ac«, i private nonprofit agency, to edAlnlet«r their programs. Kein* 
eurence egreemente are currently effective In 24 etatea and tha Dlitrlct of 
coluaibla. t^ne guaranteed under the etate of Virginia or Vntted Student Aid Funde 
are not eubject to relneurence. By the end of flecal year l975| naarly $4.0 billion 
in loane vlU have been made vliich are covered under the federel lUinaurance Frogram 
-* approalMtely 50 percent of all loane made under the Guaranteed Student loan 
frogran. An additional $438 mlllton -•or about 10 percent of all loane vill have 
been guarenteed by etate agenclee, but not relniured by the Federal Govertwent. 
The lev authorltee the Office of Education to pay Intereet beneflte on behalf of 
eligible etudente. 



Onek-ation of the Frottram > Collection Bffortei 

In the caee of l'}4ne gu4ranteed by State and nonprofit private agenclee, the 
guarantee egency reqalree diligent collection efforte on the part of the lender 
prior to paying clelma. After default the egency hee tha yeeponeibility to racover 
the loee. Eighty percent of the paymente made by defaulted borrovere to the egency 
ere returned to. the Federal GovemmeDt. I'he Federel Government hae no direct 
reeponeibility for making collect lone. The egreement providing for reineuren<<e of 
guaranteed loane includee etendarda to be met by the guarentee agency. Frogrem 
r^vleve ere conducted to aeture that they are conducting their buelneee according 
to the Office of Education^ agreetnent vlth them* 



ERIC 
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fotf thi ra4«ra1 ^Iniurinca Fro|ra«i an approfrtitloA of $47,650,000 ii 
Tiquiiti4< TUit andvint rapraiinti in Inertaaa of I2,(50<000 ovir tha 1974 aatinata 
of $45,000|000. 

AUh^^ th« St at a and privata Aoa*proflt aganey pffo|ratta hava Uan tn axtat* 
aMa loAfa/ than tha fadafal tnaufanca Fto|raa, tha aa»a tanaral pfoblaM axlat in 
aattflMtlai tha inount of dafiulta (nAtuva of tha prograa^ atc,)4 Bacauaa of tha 
dlffataneaa in opafatlont and c^atttuancy aarvad in tha falnaurad protraai da* 
I er Ibid in datail in tha atatantnt on tha Ndaral Xnmanea prograai tha tataa 
uaad tn projacttng ralnaurad dafautti aro laauMd to ba atlghtly lovaf. In addl« 
tion, aitlnatlng undar tha ralnauranU progvaa la furthar cottptUatad atnca aooa 
aganetai do not taquiat rati^uraaMnt on avary 6%Um\U^ loan. Bxparianca through 
fifcal yaar 1973 <uggaat«<! that thera ia aUo a eonildarabla lag batvaan tloa of 
dafai^lt and aganoy filing for rainfuranca paynentat Racovatiaa undar thla phaaa 
of tha progra« ara alao difficult to aatiaiata ainca tha col lae tion affoirta andng 
tha agtnclaa varUa in laval of aophlatlcation. 

Obliiatloot * EattMta of Clatm on DefauUad Loana t 

faymenti In connactlon with clalna on ralnaurad loana art axpactad to total 
$54,000,000 in 1975, an incrtaaa of about $13,000,000 ovar the 1974 aatlnata of 
$41,000,000. Baaed <m atudUa nada by guarantee aganelea and ectuel experlanca 
thla yaar, 1975 dafa»jlt ratea on nevly converting loana ara expected to Increaie 
froa 6.0 percent to 7,0 percent and fro« 2.5 percent to 3.5 percent on loana al** ^- 
ready In repaynent itatua. 

, ' \ 

JUcalota and C*rrvovrt 



1974 1975 
K^ilfid gattaate 

toana repaid (collectione on 

defaulted lo«na) , $ 3,200,000 $ 6,100,000 

Intaraat incooe on defeulted loana.,. 1,200,000 1,677,000 

Carryover balance evalUbla 1,572,000 2,772,000 

Cerryover balanco not Available •2,772,000 •4,199,000 

total receipte and carryover. 3,200,000 6,350,000 



Xocreeae 

or 



$ +2,900,000 
+ 477,000 
n, 200,000 
*t, 427, OOP 

•^3, 150, 000 



Collectione op Defeulted Loana «*The 1975 eatimate Ineludaa increaaea in 
collectione oo defaulte4 loana of $2,9 nilUoa ovar tha 1974 level of $3.2 million. 
The eaauised percentage of recovery on <lafault <iolUri outitanding (epproxlmatety 
69 million) at tha beginning of fiacal yaar 1974 ia the aeiDO rate (10 percent) uaed 
for the rederal collecfciona eatimate. The rata viU vanri hovaver, among the 
egenciee. Kighty percent of ell default a collected bacooe availeble ae incooe to 
the Student loan Iniurance f\ind. The eolUctlona eatlnate haa been adjusted to 
reflect the net eighty percent figure. 
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iDUrtat tnc<p<t^yor intiraat lnec«a, an Increaaa of |477|(y0O it aatUatad 
lor a total of $1,677,000 coapared to tha 1974 tatlMtt of $1,572,000. ttttaraat 
Ificcflt la aatlMted by applying an avara|a rata el 6.0 parcant to dafaultad loana 
P5l; ^L'*** Of flea of Education and outatandint at tha baginnlni of fiacal yaar 
1975, 969 toimcQ,Iaaa coiWctiona In 1975 of $6.1 «lllloo. thua, apptoxl»atf ly 
$62 ftllUob would ba aubjact to Intaraat for a total of approxtaataly $3.7 •illloft. 
B«aed on exparlenca, thla aaount la fur thtr adjuatcd by aaaunlnf that 45 percant 
tt tha intartat will ba collacted by tha Offlca of Education and thtt 55 pafcant 
would bt vrlttttt off aa uncolUctabla. thus only $1.7 million of tha $S,7 miXiUti 
It •includtd intbn aatlmataa. Tha 6 parcant rate la uaed for oldar lorn and 
will Incraaaa to 7 parcant durinf fiacal yaar 1975. Aa axplaln^ earllar, thla 
. incova will bacofta «V4ilabla in (uttita yeara. 

Carrvovar E4laftca>»Aa axplatnad aarltar, tha changaa raflietad in intaraat 
inef«a and cartyovar baltneaa rapraaant accrued intaraat incooe on defaulted loana, 
Tha $1,677,000 of Intereafc income plua tha beginning belence of $2i772,000 leaa 
coUectloaa of $250,000 laeve e belence et the end of 1975 of $4,199,000. The 
collection of aueh lotarMt will be aade only efter the defeulted loeo hee been 
paid In full, llierefore, theee itaiaa have no effect on current budget reoulr^- 
MQti, but will be evalleble in future yeare. 
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orncE or education 

£tu^tnt Loan Xmumdc* Fund 
Activttyi FayMntt In connMtlon vlth dafaulti on Studint U«nt 



Budgtt 

122i Authoriiatioo |iUiftli 

$ ad,66<«000 Indffinita , $ 115,00O,O00 



X^UfifiiAS Tha fund vaa astibUabcd undar tha authority ot tha Hishar Education 
Ack of 1965 to anabla the Coenlaalonar of Education to oake payment! on dafaulta 
by itudant borrovara undar tba Federally Zaaured Student toan PrograSi TV# 
liability of tha fund vaa eubetantUUy Inereaecd by the Higher Education Aoend* 
sent of 1968 vbich authorised the Coonlaaioner to retneura loana guaranteed by 
Statoa and nonprofit private agenclea at 80 percent of default* 

Exp ^jin^tiQq t To Mka available to tha CcosDlaoloner, MithotJt fiacal year 
Unitatlon^ funda for paynenta in connection vlth default of Inatired and ralnoured 
loanc by atudant borrovara. 

Acgoopllahaenta in 197A t Zo fiacal year 1974 an appropriation of $88,668»000 
along vlth racatpta into tha fund of $U, 018,00) provided total funde ot 
$10a»686,000. Thia aoount aupported obllgationa of $94,000,000 and $8,686,000 
for repaying 1973 borrowing authority. 

Cbiactivaa for 1975 ? Obligation for payment a in connection vlth defaalta are 
eetlAated at $134,000,000. Thia amount repreaenta an Increaaa of $40»000,000 over 
the 1974 level of $94,000,000* Thia amount vould be funded by IneocM end other 
recalpta into tha fund ol $19,000|000 and an appropriation of $115,000,000. 
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Gtuuuirruo iivi>nrr loam nooRAfi 

(^U«ri In Thoui«adp> 



r»d«TaUy IniuTid 11.656.015 

<^itinU« 1>SP^, 6?4 

Tout |A.655.66r 

Mudbtr of U*nti 

FidifAlly lAiurid , ' l.S7S|455 

^ariAUi igittciii 3t065l$ftl 

T0Ut,...« 4«M0.ai6 

knUCE LOAM.,,, $1,056 



1»?5 19?5 

|2«4I4«629 «5.0l4«6a9 $5,649^629 

?tWi?»\ ,hmim Jbisusik 

$5,652,210 $4.e62|210 $6|157inO 



2,474,520 

6.029.102 
$lil01 



2,954.520 

6.919,102 
n>l79 



5. 440^520 
4,1524^ 

7»e9$|102 

♦i,aei 



Hnc^l Tmi 1966*1970.. 

.rii6ii ym 197U... 

FliMl.arm 1972.... 
FiiCAl T«it 1975 i»t 
Ftie«| YM 1974 4it 
riiCil YMr 1975 «it 



pif on Cl<i«> 
(Domri ta TTiOMi«ndi) 

Mirilly 



2.504 
6.854 
19,527 
45,045 
52,000 
76.190 



2.062 
6i042^ 
16|554 
41^524' 
x52,000 
60.060 



5«662 
9.524 
14. la 
19.557 
52.000 



* 5.107 
7.916. 
12,155 
22,659 

^40.000 
54,000 



',.-.■» 
4.516 $ 5,169 



t6|176 
55|49l 
62,682 
64|000 
^17 7^^ 



15,956 
50,707 
64«165 
92,000 
154.000 



201.920 $20a«002 120,445 $U0,05S.522|565 |542|657 



nit4l.y««ri 1966-1970 ^. 

Pii6«l y««r 1971 

HiCAl Y«ir 1972 

Plml TMt 1975 Ait .... 
PliCAl YiAr 1974 Ait .... 
fliCAl Yi4f 1975 Mt ...» 



651 

960 
960 
1|000 
1,050 



600 
646 

656 

1«170 
1,250 
1|500 



6U 
677 

1,078 
1,025 
1|065 
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TdEfioAYi Aim 23, 1 W4. 



raOHER EDUCATION FACILITIES LOAN AND 
INSURANCE FUND 

WXTKESSEd 

I'STfiB P. innRBBAD, PBPtTTT COMUISSIOKBR PGR P0ST8£C0HD^ 

ARY BDTJOATION 
8. W. BBRRBLXi, AOtlKG A88X8TAKT DBPUTY COHHIddlOMBR 70R 

F08T8BC0m>ARY EPUCAUON 
WIXXIAK J. BAREFOOT, JR„ EXECUTIVB OVFZCBR, BUREAX7 07 

P08T8BC0K1>ARY BBVCATIOK 
CORA P. BBBBB, AOtlKO BUJHIBT OPFICBR 
^B8SB B« 0. BBRRT, BTTPOBT AKALY8T 
080AR P. 8HIBLD8» BUPOBT AHALYST 

0HARLB8 HIUBR, DEPUTY A88X8TAKT dECRETARY, BUDOET 
INTRODUCmOK OF WITNX88U8 

Mr. Flood. Now we have the Higher Education Facilities Loan and 
Insurance Fund, 

The presentation will be made again by Peter P. Muirhead. Do you 
have the same cast of characters t 

Mr. McnaraAJo. We are now before you in testimony in support of the 
Higher Education Facilities Loan and Ins\irance Fund. X am accom- 
panied by Mr, Herrell, Acting Assistant Deputy Commissioner for 
Postsecondary Education and Mr. Barefoot, the Executive Officer in 
the Bureau of Postsecondary Education. 

T have a short statement and if it meets with your pleasure, I should 
like to read it 

Mr. Fhoot>. Very well. 

OPENING STATBKl&NT « 

Mr MmRHiAD. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 

g leased to appear before you to request an appropriation for the 
[igher Education Facilities Tx>an and Insuw^jice Fund. We are re- 
<]iuestlng $2,Y0L000 under this account for thie payment of participa- 
tion sales insumciencies. We are also requeuing authority to utilize 
funds withdrawn from earlier commitment! f to make approximately 
$1^600,000 in new construction loans. 

The Participation Sales Act of 1966 established a m0lvin fund 
for loans made under title III of the Higgler Education Facilities 
Act~now subsumed by title VII, part 0, of the Higher Education Act 
as amended— and autnorided the poolinsf oflsuch loans as collateral 
for participation certificates sold to the privfte credit market, with 
the proceeds going into the fund to be used for making new loans. 
Since the interest received on these loans are less than the interest paid 
on the participation certificates, appropriations are needed each vcar 
to cover the difference. In fiscal year 1975, W will need $4,201,000 for 
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thb purpose. Of this amount, $1,500,000 is (covered by a peimanent 
indcilnite appropriation for sales authorized in fiscal year 1067. The 
icmaindor $2,701,000 lor sales authorized in is being requested 
now. 

As mentioned above, wo are also requesting authority to utilize funds 
withdrawn from earlier commitments to support new loans. Although 
this is not a request for budget authority, any amount paid out 
.for loans must bo authorized in an appropriation act. For this pur- 
pose, wo are estimating that three projects could be funded from ap- 
proximately $1)600,000 in withdrawn commitments compared to 19 
projects totaling $11,100,000 in fisca^^year 1674. These amounta may 
also bo used to provide supplemental increases on previously approved 
loans. 

From 1070 through 1073, $1.4 billion in new construction loans were 
financed by the annual interest grant program In the higher education 
program. Since then, no funds have been requested or appropriated 
for new construction loans. Sinc^ 1970, the Office of Eoucatfori has 
made new direct loans only from funds made available from prevldtisly 
commllteed but undisbursed loans. We are seeking authority to con* 
tinuo this policy in fiscal year 1076. 

I shall be pleased to answer any questions the committee may h^ve. 

USJB OP tJKOBUOAtEO fiXLAKOK . 

Mr. Flood. You want $2,701,000 for payment of participation sales 
insufficiencies. Instead of coming up here and asking for appropria- 
tions for this, whv don't you use the balance available in tne fundi 
You have over $100 million in unobligated balance there. What i$ the 
matter with that? ' 

Mr. MuiRiiEAD. I think we have to come here because of the provi- 
sions in the Participation Sales Act of 1966, which requires us to 
honor the commitnlents that were made under that. 

KUMBKR OP YEARS PAYMENTS WIWi BE MADE - 

Mr. Flood. You have been paying these sales instifficiencies since 
1968. How many more years are you going to need to make these 
payments? , 

Air. MuiRHEAD. I think we probably will be paying them for some , 
time to come and possibly as long a& 26 yeiirs in some instances.- 

"orr-THE-BUDOET^^ FINANCIKO 

Mr. Flood. Were these participation sale^ another one of those "off* 
the-budget*' schemes that will eventually cost the Federal Government 
more tlian the simple direct loan for construction, What about that! 

Mr. MuiRiiBAD. The term that you UiSe "off the budget" probably 
can be applied to this, because the participation sales are payments 
that are made as a result of the sales of participation where the interest 
that was paid for the issue of the participation sales was more than 
the income to the Government find m have to make up the difference. - 

Mt; Fdood: And it will eventually cost the Federal Qovernment : 

more than a simple direct loan for the construction. 
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Mr. MuiniiEAD. I think, Mr. Chairniftn, that you could make a case 
for that, and I think we always have to wcigli that against whether 
or not at tlie immediate time in terms of the priority that wo are 
trying to meet wo could achieve that priority witli a lower impact on 
the budget than, as you point out, in the long run over a long number 
of years it might cost less. 

FACIMTIES FRajKCTS FUKDED IN 10T4 

Mr. Flood. For the record will you give us a list of the 10 projects 
that were funded in fiscal year 1074 1 
Mr. MutRHRAD. Yes. 
[The information follows;] 

I^rOJIIfATJOlV OW 19 P9CJX0TS To B« FV}9t>a> FSBCMt YtJkM Wi 

In Aflcal year 1074 approxlmatel:^ $11.1 mUUon In direct Federal loans Is 
expected to be approved for about 19 or 20 Institutions. These loans will be 
approved prior to June SO, 1^4. Ttierefore, at the present V.n^ It would appear 
Inappropriate to publish a list of the institutions involved sim^ the applications 
and amounts requested are still subject to review and adjustment prior to 
approval. We will furnish the committee with a ]|st of the Institutions wnen Anal 
review and approval is completed. This should be possible during the first 2 
weeks of Juir* 

AUTHORITY TO INSURE LOANS 

Mn Flood. The Education Amendments of 1972 include authority 
to insure loans on academic facilities. Have you insured any lor^ns 
and if you haven't^ why haven't you and if you haven't, are you 
going to? 

Mr, MuiRiiRAO. Wo have not exercised that provision in the Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1972> and our present plans do not include 
doing that. 

Mr. Flood. What is the matter with it t 

Mr. MuiRiiKAD. Because we feel that that particular type of assist- 
ance to institutions is not nearlv as important as other priorities that 
we have identified in the Federal interest. 

Mr. Flood. You have not realined your priorities, you simply have 
alined them. 

Mr. MuiRiiEAD, We have identified them. 

Mr. FiiOOD. That is good for a change. 

Mr. Shriver. 

Mr. Shriver. Thank y ou» Mr. Chairman. 

PERMANENT APPROPRUTION 

The chairman just asked you to submit for the record the projects 
that you funded. What do you have in mind for the projects that 
should be funded from the approximately $1.5 million? 

Mr. Herrell. Mr. Shriver. \ve have applications greatly in excess 
of the number to satisfy the $L6 million. That will 1^ no diflSculty. 

Mr. Shrivm. In your statement where you cay on page 1 **0f this 
ainount $1,600,000 is covered by permanent indefinite appropriation 
for sales authorized in fiscal 1967." 'What do you mean by that perma* 
nent indefinite appropriations? 
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Mr. IInRRELf.. The appropriatioi\ is pormanont and indefinite, Mr. 
Shriver, because it provides for such sums as may be necessary each 
year without any further a))proi)riatlon action Cy the Congress. 

This appropriation was cjiactcd by the Congrcss^to cover the differ- 
ence between the amount of interest collected uy the Federal Govern- 
ment from the loan i-ecipient and the amount 0/ interest that has to be 
naid to the holdei^ of the participation sales certificates which were 
sold during fiscal year 196t. 

Mr. Shriver. But that wasn't an appropriation was it? 

Mr. Hbrrell. Ye^, it was a part of the appropriation language* 

Mr. Shriver. It wasn't in the authorizing act, it was in appropria- 
tion language? 

Mn IlERREL.1/. The authorizing legislation was included in the Par- 
ticipation Sales Act of 1966, whereas the permanent indefinite appro- 
priation language was included in Ihe Independent Offices Appropri- 
ation Act of 1967. 

Mr. Siiru-er. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FtooD, Mr. Natcher. 

Mr. Natcher. No questions. 

Mr. Flood, Thank you veiy much. 

Mr. Herrixl. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 

LAST APPEARAKCE OF MR. MUIRIIEAD 

Mr. Fix)OD. Before you put the curtain down, I used to like to hear 
myself talk, but this is one time I don't. Pete, my spies tell me this will 
be your last appearance before this distinguished subcommittee. I 
don't know if that is publicly known or not^ nut you may wish to say 
something about it in Scottish or English. 

We have watched you here for many years. We have seen them come 
and go like Greyhound buses. Some have been gpod and some not so 
good. I was not an amateur at cross-examination of witnesses before I 
got here and certainly Governmeiit witnesses, and I spent 80 years 
with the Defense Department people, if you can imagme that. And 
since ihis shop was born at HEW it has been a can of worms in its own ^ - - 
right. I must say I have yet to meet anyone who is so presentable or 
attractive or charming and so able. And I wrote that myself, you 
didn't. 

I think I sneak for members of the committee who served with me 
for years and some who have gone now, and T know you can see by 
their bright and shining faces how my colleagues I am sure agree. 

Mr. JiiTiRUEAD. Thank you very much for those very gracious and 
much too generous comments, but I think one of the most exciting and 
stimulating experiences 1 have had in Washington is to appear before 
this committee. T have found this conimittec to be very» very conscious 
of the needs of higher education in this Nation and to bring to it a very 
practical and at the same time a farsighted point of view as to what 
our country needs in terms of Federal assistance. And I have enjoyed 
working with this committee. 
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Mr. SumvEB. Mr. Chairman, may I add for all of those on this side 
of the table a concurrence with the opinions and viewpoints onr chair* 
man has stated. I have served on this committee since 1965 and I know 
of no witness appearing before the committee who has been more forth- 
right} courteous and aole than you have. We appreciate it and wish 
you well. 

Mr, FiiOOD, Bon voyage. 

Mr. MuiBHEAD. Thank you. 
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JUSTI^CATION OF THE BUDGEt ESTIMATES 

Higher EducAtlon F«clUtUa Loan and Iniuraoca FuckI 
Anouata Avallabla for ObUftatiot^ 

ApproprUtlOd: 

Annual (daflfiUa} « 2.94$ 000 i 2 iQt 

50o!oOO 

Subtotal Approj^rlatlon , A,W,000 4,^01,000 

Uealpta at>d ralmburacttanta froa: 
"Fadaral funda" 

■ "t^rTrll 'r:Tjj^r P«"<lP-tloo ..1*. fu.^.. 456.000 «6.000 

^ 9.000,000 10,000,000 

Recovery of prior year obUgttlont 73,000 

UnobJIjtud baUoca tcaaifafced to participation 

'""^ -5,530,000 - 5,985,000 

UnobUgatad balaaca, bejinnUg of year 122.770.000 106.587.000 

Unobltgatad b.l«.c.. «,d of year . 106.587.000 

total. Obligation, 39.5A0.000 30.272.000 
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Budgtt •uthority... $4,497|000 

1975 Budget Authority » A. 201. OOP 

K^tcUngt , ii$i;6M 

Bail Change froai B^ia 

Deeretieit 

A. Built-la: 

1* Intereet expenie oa perttclpetlon certl- 

$ A,A97.0QO ^ *296,O00 

Totel, net chAngt 'tH^OOO - 

Sucmery of Chea&ei 

1974 Ettloeted obllgetlont • $39|540|000 

1975 Ettlineted obUgettoQi 30.272^000 

Ket chenge , -9,268,000 

.- Be<e Ch»niie froa Beie 

Increeiei ; 

A. Built-la: 

X. Interest expeniei to Treiiucy \ $17,936,000 $ 4332,000 

Decree i< I t 
A. Progria: 

1. Xooe truce Ion loen 11.100>000 ■9.600^000 

Totel, net cheage i *9.26S|000 

Kxplenetlon of Cheagee 

Budget author Ity '^Althoueh interest expenaTe on part Iclpet Ion certlCicetea 
will recutn conatant, en Incriaae in tncooa relattni^ to iuch «4rtlfle*t«a vill 
provide for a reduction of $296,000 in the budget euthorlty. Thla reduction 
reauUa In a toUl budget authority of $4,201,000 In 1975 coopered to $4,4974000 
m 1974. The budget authpYlty la compoted of tvo epproprletlona aa fotlotfai 

(1) An annual definite appropriation to pay for the 1975 Insufficiency on 
partlclpatlofl certificates sold In 1960 $2,701,000 In 1975 compered 
to $7,948,000 In 1974. 

(2) A prrtaenent Indefinite appropriation to pay for the 1975 Insof flciency 
on participation certificates sold In 1967 $1,)00^000 In 1975 
coapsred to $1,549,000 in 1974. 
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OblUatloni««tn other op^ritlon eoati, an in^reaie of $332,000 la mlelpAtcd 
Ifl inurm to tht Trwwry ($18,270,000 in X975 coBp«r«d to $17,938,000 in im). 
WiU lnt«r«tt expeoaea, funded from available funda, U baaed on certlf Icatloog by 
the Tteaaury at tKe end of e4ch flacml year and la coasted on the eottulatlve 
•Bount of approprlatlona p«ld put for loaaa under thla title or available ae 
capital to the fund leea the average undiabureed caah bitence In the fund during 
tne year* 

A deercae^ of $9,600,000 In cooetructlon loana will reeult In three nev pro- 
jecte totatl«rg $1,500,000 cocipared to 19 projecte totaling $11,100,000 in 1974. 
Such loans are funded from aoounta oade available f roo funda withdrawn froa 
earlier cotnltmenta. 
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QblUittom by Activ ity 

■ 1574 ^ 1975 increaift or 

120 Operating •xp«nitat 
(•).Xnt«Yait axptatat 

(1) tntarait akpania oo Parti'^ 

elpttiOA.Cartlflcatai... $10,482|000 $10,482,000 

(2) ^tarait axpama to 

..V 17,938,000 18,270,000 $ +332,000 

(3) Adalalittatlve expeaMi... 5,000 5,000 
(A) FacUltUa aanageMnt 

•xptrviti 15,000 15,000 

120 Cooitructlon loam 11.100.000 K 500.000 -9.600.000 

Total obligAtlona 39,540,000 30,272,000 -9,268,000 



ObH^itlons by Object 



1974 



1975 
Etttoatc 



Intteaaa or 



Rant, coaountcattOQa^ ind utllltlei. . . . $ 15,000 $ 15,000 $ 

Other aervlce 5,000 5,000 

Ictvaatnent and lo^na 11,100,000 1,500,000 *9, 600,000 

Intara^t and dtvldandt 2a,42O.0OO 28.752.000 4332.000 

Total obllsatiooi by object 39,540,000 30,272,000 -9,268,000 



Atfthorlati^ Uatalation 



Ugtilation 

Higher CducAtloa Act} 

Title VII, Pert C • Loana for Cooitructlon of 
Acaaeaic Fecllltlea 



ferticlpatloQ Selee Act. 



1975 



Author I ted 



A^roprUtioQ 
rawited 



$200,000,000 $ ... 
Indefinite 4,201,000^ 



1/ $ tncludea $1,500,000 for perunent approprlatlooe. 
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I 

Hlthar E4ucaeion FaelUtlai U«a «n<l lniur«ftca ruu^ 







Kouia 
AUoiftnca 


8aruiC« 
All^nca 


ApproprUtiOfk 




9169,2 50,000 


$169,250,000 


$169,250,000 


$169»250,000 


1966 KOA 


119,050,000 


119,050,000 


110,000,000 


110^000,000 


1967 MCA 


200,000,000 


200,000,000 


200,000,000 


200,000,600 


S«Ua 


100,000,000 


100,000,000 


100,000,000 


100,000,000 


I96a MOf^ 1/ 


925,000 


. 925,000 




925,000 


SaUa 


100,000,000 


100,000,000 




100,000,000 


1969 HOA y 


m, 275,000 


103,275,000 


103,275,000 


105,275,000 


1970 KOA 1/ 


2,9X8,000 


2,918,000 


2,918,000 


2,918,000 


.1971 mK y 


2»952,000 


2,952.000 


2,952,000 


2,952,000 


1972 NQA i/ 


2,961,000 


2,961,000 


2,961,000 


2,961,000 


1973 1/ 


2,921,000 


2»92l,000 


2,921,000 


2,921,000 


i97« y 


2,948,000 


2,948^000 


2,9A8,000 


2,948,000 


1975 1/ 


2,701,000 









y Eicctu<!«a a pemAnent Indaflalte appropriation und^r "Payment of Partlclpatlod 
" Salaa tnsuf £lcUneUa^* in the Indcpaodcot Officea Appropriation Act, 1967. 

NOTE' The aoounta for 1965, 1966, and 1967 Include the cociatruction loan program 
vhich vaf previously cartied under **Klgher Education racllltiea 
Coaa truce ion »" 
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Uikh^r gducAttoQ FtctUtl<t Loan ind In sun nc« Fund 



1974 1975 ^ loct^Ai* or 

A<?lutted /ppropriitlon ? 
Operstlng coita; 

Int«r«it expense on participation . 

certlflcAt $ 4.497.000^^ $ 4,201.O0oi^ $ *296.<>00 

Total adjusted appropriation 4,497,000 4,20l»OO0 -296,000 

OblUattoni ; 

Operttlog coitas 

1. Intereat expenie to treasury l7i93S,000 18,270,000 +332,000 

2. lotereit expense on participation 

certlflcatti* 10,482,000 10,482,000 

3. Adalnli tr a t Iv* expenie*.. . ..^.-.T.- 5,000 5jO(X) 
4'. Acadenlc facllitlea oanageinent 

expenita IS, 000 15,000 

Capital* outlay; 

1. €0n$ttuetion lc*at 11,100,000 1.500>000 ■9.600.000 

Total oMigatloni 59,540,000 30,m,000 -9|2W,000 



y Iheae auns loclude Indeflnlta permanent approprlatlont in tha lollovlcg 
aoiounta under '^Payoent of Participation Sales Insuf flctenclea" In the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act, 1967; 1974 - ^l, 549, 000, and 1975 - 
$1,500,000. Oeftnite annual appropriations are needed to fund tha kalancaa; 
$2,948,000 In 1974, and $2,701,000 in 1975. 
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Juitlflcatlon 
Higher Education raciUtiei Loan fund 
Canaral statetaent 

Cda it ruction toaoa t 

title Vlt of tba Higher education Act of 1965, a» ftT&fended| authotitaa \oani 
for conatrutttoi^ of academic faciUtiea in higher education Initltutiona. Such 
Icana nay be nada for up to 80 percent of a project 'a total davelopt&ent cost and 
must be repaid vithin 50 yeara. Xh^ Participation Sales Actj Public Uw 89-^t9| 
approved on May 24, 1966» eatablished a revolving fund for theie loana» and pro- 
videa th«t appropriationa i&ade available for Title Vll oiay be depot ited Into the 
fund« Pat tltipat ions in poola of such loans are soU by the federal National 
Mortgage Asiociation, the proceeda of which are deposited into the Fond to be 
used for nev loans to colleges and universities. 

For the past several yeara, loans under this program have been displaced by 
the nev annual interest grent progran under the higher education appropriation. 
However, new loans may be taade froca the fund to the extent that such aiaounts are 
made available from vithd ravels of earlier coomitaients* These amounts are used 
to fund thois small institutions of higher education vhicH ere unable to qbtain 
prCvate loans necessary to participate in the at nual interest grant prograa. 

it is antici]>ated that withdravals of earl ier conrftitt&ents will support three 
new projects totsling $1,300,000 in 1975» cocop^red to 19 new projects totaling 
$11,100,000 in 197A. 

Operstln^ Costs ; * 

The Psrtlcipatlon Sales Act specifically authorises the sale of pertlclpa- 
tiona in pools of loans in caaes whore the total receipts from the loans in the 
l^ool, after covering the costs of servicing the loans And administering the parti* 
clpatioo pool| nay be Insufficient to provide for tloiely payment of interest end 
principal on the participation. Appropriations to pay auch Insufficiencies sre 
authotlaed* 

In caaes where the aggregate receipta may be Inaufficient to cover the 
payisents as thsy becooe due> participations are salable on favorable teroia only 
if buyera are assured that funda will be supplied to cover the insufficiency. The 
actual amount of the insufficiency is determined priimrlly by the difference 
between the interest rate required to sell the partlcipetions to the private 
credit market, and the Intereat rates peld by higher'edu<atio(| institutions on 
their loans i snd this csnnot be estimated In sdvancc of the sale, Thereforej 
Section 302(c)(5) of the Federal Kational Mortgage Association Charter Act as 
amended by the Pert icipa tion Sales Act authorises an indefinite appropriation of 
auch sums ss nay be necessary and without fiacal year limitation to assure the 
the successful ssle of participations. Although the suthoritation is indefioitet 
it is effectively limited, since it can ba used only In connection with partlci* 
petlon setts in amouAts specified by the sccompanying authorisation iot aales. 
It ia alio pettaanent because it authorises amounts necesssry for meeting 
Insufficiencies in sny fiscsl yesr in which par tlcipstion sales provided for in 
acco<spanying authori tat lone, are atilt outatanding* 

in fiscal year 1967» a p«riianent in^Se finite appropriation was included under 
"Payiaent of Participation Salei Inauff iciencies*' in the Independent Offices 
Appropristion Act. This sppropr iation is limited to insufficiency paymenta for 
the $100,000,000 in participationa which were sold in fiscal year 1967. Funds 
used sgainst this spproprlation on a full yesr basis, consisted of $l|677|000 in 
1973 and $1,549,000 in 1974. It is snticipated that fun<fa used in 1975 will 
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dceraici to ^1, 500,000. Tlilt d«crMi« It prlMrlly l>«€tu»« 61 an incrMit in 
lnv«at«ti>t tacoM fr<M tht t»«f tlcipatton (uod which rtductt th« •pptoprUtlOA 

rtqulrtMott lor InaulffUlencUi. 

for th# ^100.000,000 In UU* «uthorlt«d to lUUl ytar IHt, •aou«l d^llnlU 
•pproprUtioot ol $2,921,000 lot 1973 twJ $2,948,000 for 1974 vtr# Indtidid In thi 
Ollici ^1 'SduUtltfTi ApproprUtlon Acti. Th«Bt •»tmnt» ira •v«U«bU lor loiufll- 
cltacy t>Aytt«att in 1973 and 1974 only, llitrcfott, tha budgat taqutft Includtt an 
^ttliMtt of $a,701,000 for 1975 p^yuBXiti «g«lrtit th«it iuthorltod in 19M» 

Total InfgfricUncy p«yiMntt In 1975 M ««tlait«diit |10«4e2,000. Thl« 
Aoount tflll b« dftlv«d froa tbout $5,615,000 In inttrm collection! on lo*n« Mid 
by colUgaa •M imlvdrtUtot, ♦W6,00Oaft-lnv«#t««it'<ncoi», «nd $4,20),O00 froa 
•l>fCdP'iA^^M^^^^^*^^«^*^ uader tU 196Z ApptoprUtloo Act* .TtM. . 
d«cr«asa In appropvlttlon rtqulrenontt it prinArlly b«c«uM of tn Incrtttt in 
InVaftMnt Incooe. 

for othtr oporatlng co«tt, •n.MMmt of $ld>270»000 U MtlnfttAd lot Inttrtft / 
•xponaa to tha TtMtuty on loftnt pAld out ol ipptoprUttd lunda'or capital 
•vallabla lcoc» approprUtod lunda loit th« iv«r«$t imdlaburied cA«h bdltoca In tha 
luad during tho yaat. Ah •ddltlooal 415,000 6111 bo utod to p%y l«cllltltr 
««o*gftaint oxpootot^on ioraoloaod •««dMU ItcUltlti* 
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crricE or uwcaticn 

Htgh«r Stfuutlock PitlUtl«t Loan tod latutanca Fund 

Frotraii Pvirpoti and AccOttoUihmiQta 

Act^v^tyi O^rttlng Coatt(tncludlfi| payaant of paxtlelpatlon aaUa InauffleUiieiaa 
and Itttaraat •xpanaa to tha ^aaaury) 
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AuthorlKatlon ggttaaita 
$4,497»000 IcwlaflQtta $4,201,000 



fMXM% i to make loana to higher education Inatitutiona for cooatruction of 
acadattic facilitiaa. In ita initial ataga« tha Puad aold partioipation cartlfi- 
cataa to tha private credit narkat of which tha proceede vera uead to »aka oav 
loane to highat aducatioo inatitutiona* Sifica tha Intaraat racaivad hf tha 
CoaiAieiioner 60 tha loana ia laaa than tha intaraat pa iL£ by tha Cooniaeioaar 00 
tha participation cartif icataa, approprUtiona for iaaufficienciaa era aaadtd each 
yaar« 

Sxplaaation a Although new loana are Mda 0(i\y froca funde withdrawn froa earlier 
coanitBante, appropriationa are nade available for tha operation of tha Puod 
primarily for tha payvant of participation ealee iasuff icienciee. Iriteraet 
e^paneej funded froa avaiteble funda, ie payet>la to the Traaeury on tha oat amount 
of approprlatiocia ueed for conetruction loane* 

Accootfllahiaanta la 1974 ! ApproprUtion for Inaufficienclae decreaeed froa 
$4,598,000 in I97i to $4»497,00O in 1974* Intareet expaneee to tha Traeeiiry 
incraaeed frra $17,845,000 ia 1973 to $17,938,000 lo 1974. Punde vithdrewn fro* 
eerliar coaaiitttante eupported 19 new conetruction loane in 1974. Mo loaae ware 
nada in 1973. 

Object ivea for 1975 t Approprietioa for ineuf f icienclee era expected to decraaea 
froa $4»497,000 In 1974 to $4,201,000 in 1975. gatiaatad intareet axpanea to the 
Traaeury will increaee to $18,270,000 in 1975, conpacad to $17,938,000 in 1974. 
Funde vitbdrawn froa earlier coonitaanta viU eupport 3 nav projacta totaling 
$1,500,000* * 
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Tuesday, April 23, 19Y4» 
SAIARIES AND EXPENSE^ 

WITNESSES 

DR. JOHN W. SVAKS, ACTING DEPtTTY COI^MISSIONER FOU PX<AN* 
u NINO 

DR. JOHN R. OTTINA, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
PATRICIA CAHN, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, OFFICE OF PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 

CORA P.tBEEBE, ACTING BUDGET OFFICER 
BERT HOOIN, EVALUATION COORDINATOR 

DOROTHY H. GILFORD, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR EDUCA- 
.TIONAL STATISTICS 
- BOYD LADD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR DEVELOPMENT 
BEVERLY BLONDELL, PUBLIC INFORMATION SPECIALIST 
BRIAN M. STAOBY, BUDGET ANALYST 
JOYCE D. STERK, BUDGET ANALYST ^ 

EDWARD B. OLASSMAN, EDUCATION PROGRAM SPECIALIST 
CHARLES MILLER* PEPUTY ASSISTANT SECR^TARY^ BUDGET 

Mr. Flood. Now >Ye have ^^Salaries aii^ Expenses* OflScc of Educa- 
tion":". . - ^ 

The presentation will be made by John W. Evans, the Acting? 
Deputy Commissioner for Planning* , 
Would you like UB to meet some ot the people you have with you } 
Dr. EvAKS. Yes^ Mr. Chiairman, I would. 

Mtr; Flood. First of all I think at this point we will include your 
bio^phical sketch because t am sure it will be examined because 
of the subject you are handlings at least by me and other people. 

Dr. Evans. We will be happy to do that 

[The biographical sketch lollows 0 

BtOOBArHIOAL SKBTCS . 

Kaine: John W< Kfans. 

PosiUott: Acting Deputy Commissioner, OtBce of Planning. 
Birthplace and date: Sabtna» Ohio, May 6, 

Education: Miami University, 1050, bachelor of arts? Ohio State Unlrerslty, 
1055, master of arts; Ohio State University, 1960, doctoral degree. 

Kxpertence— Present : 107a-74: Acting Deputy Commissioner, Ofllce of Plan* 
ning; Acting Deputy Commissioner for Pianningf Evaluation, and Management; 
1070 to present : Assistant Commissioner for Planning, budgeting and Evaluation ; 
1067-70 1 Chief, Evaluation Dlviolon, Office of Economic Opportunity: 1060-07; 
Deputy Assistant Director for Research U.S. Information Agency (USIA) ; 1964- 
66: Chief, Latln-American Research Division, USIA; 1961-04: Survey research 
analyst, USIA; 1057-60: Research Associate, Systems Research Orpup, Ohio 
State University; 1054-<57: Instructor and Research Asslstanti Department of 
Sociology, Ohio State University; 1952-54: U.S, Army; 1950-52: Instructor and 
Research Assistant, Department of Sociology, Ohio State University. 

Association memberships: American Sodotoglcat Association; World Associa- 
tion for Public Opinion Ref^earch ; American Educational Research Association, 

Publications: Numerous papers published in various professional Journals 
(e.g.. Social Science Quarterly, Harvard Educational Review, Britannica Retlew 
of American Education). 
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iNTRonucnoK or witnessed 
i^Rl^v^^'^^:®- Ghaitmah, the appropriation that we are appearini? 

^ ff£.^^^'"f' "5 ^^^^^ q^ite » ^^^^^ it^ms that 

S^te wiff ^^l^'l^^'^ that term. We have items in here 

a^umC S ^^IJ^^^P'^^^l^«vevalu we do have 

tionim ij^^^" ^'^ '^'^ ''^^''^ ^ 
f^i!v ^^ ^^ thTm newcomer who is not here 

Siifn'nfr^ i?^^^ It is Mr. Edward York, the new Lputy 
nf Majia^ment who wascalled away Wddenlv beciu^ 

of llness in his family That $ why Mr. Muirhead testified on some 
of the previous work. Appearing with me this morning is Mr. Brian 
ndmfni^^^ ^ answoring questions on program 

. M^' Of course you can call upon them, and I am sure they 

understand we consider k mor^ or less of a right for anyb^ that 
comes up to sound off anytime they wish. This is iio slurfed shirt show 
here. 

Dr. Evans. I think we are aware of that. 

Mr. Flood. If they don't think you are doing so well, thev can 
sound off. And if you want to call on them, do so. 
Dr. KvANs. I am sure I will. 

At the end of the table is Mrs. Dorothy Gilford who has appeared 
'i> iT Mrs. Patricia Cahn, Director, Office of 

Public Affairs in the Office of Education. To her left. Mr. Ed Glass- 
man, a colleague of mine in the Office of Planning and Evaluation 
who may have some remarks to make. 

t have a statement here, Mr, Chairman, and if it is your nleasui^, 
1 would like to read it, 

Mr, Pix)on. Please do. 

OPENlXO STATEMENT 

Dr. Evans. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 1 am 
pleased to appear before you today to discuss our fiscal year 1D75 
ivqiieAt under *^Salaries and Expenses'' for the Office of Kducation. 
This appi-opriation includes not only our standard request for funds 
to support the costs of operating the agency which appears under 
••Program Administration,-* but other activities that enable the Office 
of Kducation to carry out its duties to assess the condition of educa* 
t ion in tlie Nation, to disseminate such information and to otherwise 
pmmoto the cause of education in this country. These activities arc 
"Planning and Evaluation" and "Advisory Committees** which were 
funded under this anpi-opriation last year, "Data Systems Improve- 
ment,'* transferred from the now defunct **Educat ion Development*' 
account, and "General Pix)gram Dis^mination** whicji included: (a) 
DissemiTiatioii to the general public on Office of Education programs, 
an activity which was not funded last year; and (b) packaging and 
fiehl testing which is a new program. 

Our bmiget of $12V\284,000 for this total accoimt represents a net 
increase of $23,640,000 above the fiscal year 1074 level including the 
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b'uppleniontal appropriations request now before the Congress, This 
increase consists of built-in increases for "Program Administration," 
proposed increases for "Planning and Evaluatidn'* and for the **Na- 
tional Assessment of KdncationaTProgix>^," and fnnds for statistical 
and (lisseniinat ion programs which nro new or did not receive an ap- 
propriation h^st year. 

PROORAKC ADMINISTRATIOX 

Our request of $101,484,000 for *^Program Administration'^ covers 
tlic n\fiinagement and support of the Office of Education itself. The 
major costs in this item are the salaries and associated costs of agency 
pei^nneh In fiscal year 1975, the Office of Education staffing report re- 
tlects our program proposals already presented to this committee to 
cojisolidato several categorical aid programs into a fe%V State formula 
programs with designated priority and to phase out or decrease the 
lovel of supi>ort for some programs while increasing support for others* 

The pi'ograna administration account request >vill support 2,949 po- 
sitions, a deci^^ase of 114 positions below the fiscal 3(ear i9T4 level. Con- 
solidation alone Avould account fpr 201 fewer jpositions required by the 
end of fiscal year 1076. However) this and other p^^^ 
associated vvitn proiJosed pix>gram reductions are toarticuUrl^^^^^^ 
*by prbi)osed increases for other programs. Signincant exafliples of 
increases are 72 additional positions to further enhance the coflection 
activity and pi-eclaims services of the guaranteed student loan pro- 
\ gmm, 68 positions to support an expanded basic grant program aha 60 
po8ition$ for tho new dis^mination activity Avnich I ^iil disouss in 
greater detail below. 

Notwithstanding the n6t decrease^ of 114 positions, the requested 
dollar level for progranv administration represents a net increase of 
$15,023,000 above last yearns level mainly because the man^years we 
are proposing to support in -fiscal yearl976 are^grectter than the man- 
years that are actually being supported in fiscat-ye^r 1974. :This situ- 
ation results from the fact that during the first half of fiscal year 
l$)74j while operating nnder a continuingr resolution, avithoria^d posi- 
tions Svere not filled a$ they became vacant. This was dorie in anticipa- 
tion of the planned i-eorganization and of our 1974 request which had 
proi>ofie<l substantial decreases in the number of jposition^ for the 
Office of Education on the -assumption* of the initiation of revenue 
sharing and a numberof program terminations. 

It should be noted that the fiscal year 1974 supplemental appropria- 
tion request for pay-raise costs,. which was formulated last fall and 
which is cmTently beforethe Congress, Avas based on this reduced em- 
ployment level. 

However^ the estimate of 4he fiscal year 1976 request for program 
administration assumes employment' at- the full "authorized level by 
the end of fiscal year 1974, Theannualization^of the. guaranteed stu- 
dent loan position requested in the supplemental foronly the last part 
of 1974 accounts for mpre^than half of the increased man-ryears re- 
quired in. I97.'>. These built-in man-year increases, along with an item 
for the I'ental of space which ms included in our budget for thft first 
•time this year and an extra paid day in fiscal year 1975, comprises more 
than $13 mHHon of the requested $16/)23,000 increase for this aetivity. 
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DATA 8Y8TEM8 IMPROVEMENT 

»n<Ii??j!«,I»«j!f'"'iYi"^^ roquesting $11,600,000 which is $2,850,000 
of OfJ) V^V" y^"'" F*- V"'' 5s comprised 

$1 liii XJr fi,l M r** pon^nion Core of Data and an additional 
?lj800,000 for the National Assessment of Educational Progress. 
^1 he surveys and special studies program provides time scries and 
C&r/"'?' planning, policy, ^nd aSminis??atKl by Jll 

tfie Federal level, this data is 
sSnif «"?<^«tion of Federal funds and to'provide tl e 
statistical basis for assessing the impact of federally funded nroirrams 

h?«P^fn.Xn'? """^'"''^ by Congre^ for legislativ^ SvitiiT^^rT 
m^r educational programs. ^ 

..2,Ta ^i^^^^^ Interest plaimed for fiscal year 1976 is a 

the study to relate school and home environment, 
nuts ""'I .P^'^nal characteristics of high school seniora to their 
initial empbyment and nostsecondary educational experiences. For 
f^r'll' ' • H ^"^^^^^ to determrue the extent to &ch students 
hiXwIw'T*'/""'?^ with ability equal to that of students from 
high-income families havo equal success in attaining their educational 
and occupational aspirations. 

Another important area that will be examined is the teacher surplus. 
A survey will be conducted on the postbaccalaureate employment and 
t^^r «?hn*^*rl^' of im-Y4 college graduates with specia? ei^phasis on 
those who prepared to teach and what happened to them. In addi- 
tion, a survey of institutions which train teachotrs will be initiated in 
order to improve the data base on the supplv and demand of teachers. 

, X about 50 new publications will be issued as a result of 
siich sfuaies, an ^timated 11,000 data inquiries will be answered, and 
«fo«,!l^* ^^^"^ tanes will be made available. We are requesting 
?4p250,000, the same as the fiscal year 1974 level for these activities 

Iho major new initiatives in the statistics program are in the Com- 
mon Core of Data activity .for which the Office is requesting $1,350,000. 
Uus program is designed to replace the present inadequate provision 
for educational statistics with an integrated and interlocking system of 
educational statistics to meet Federal, State, local, and institutional 
needs for planning and management. 

The fti-st phase of the program encompasses five components planned 
federal level: Ah educational data base 
. l-r/ / accessible by remote computer terminals, analysis ca- 
pability, fast^icsponso surveys, a survey of educational target groups 
m the 17- to 26 year-old population, and Federal data cores about ele- 
mentary and secondary education and postsecondary education. 
_ One of these components. EDSTAT, is a terminal accessed educa- 
tional data base established to make existing data readily available, 
It was built upon the data base developed by the National Commission 
on the Frnancm^ of Postsecondary Education and now includes data 
on participation m adult education as well. It will have data on elemen- 
tary and secondary education in the next few months. EDSTAT is cur- 
rently available for public use, at cost, by anvone who has a terminal, 
rhc firet use of this data base by the Office was to help answer a request 
from this committee on the responses that large teacher training insti- 
tutes have been making to the teacher surplus. 
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Concerning the development of the Federal data corea, another of 
the five program components, the fii"st draft of the core of data needed 
about elementary and secondary education has already been developed 
and during fiscal year 1976 studies will be carried out with all 60 
States to determine the feasibility of the States providing required 
data to the Office of Education in machine-i^^dnble form on a timely 
• basis. Results of a pilot study will be used to design a statistical re- 
porting system on costs of education in. postsecondaiyintitntions as 
a part of that core that wotild pm ide data which has been reciuested 
b^ Congress and which is of obvious utility at the State and institu- 
tional levels. , 
The Office of Education is mandated to repoxi to the Nation on the 

ftrogress of American education* The national assessment of educa- 
ional progress is a major effort to collect data on the attainment of 
students in -four age groups and to report chanj^s in -attainment over 
i-egular intervals/This year, for the first time, it is i)0ssible to report 
change in one subject area since we now have data collected for two 
diffei^ent points in time, The assessment shows a small drop in science ^ 
attainment by young Americans in 197^2-73 compared with 1069-70. 
Should this docreasie become a trend, it should be monitored closely 
because of the long-range implications for the econojui'dlind defense ' 
posture of the country. 

During the current year, attainment is being measui'cd in career and 
occupational development, and the second assessment of writing is 
being conducted for three of the four target groups, ^ 

In fiscal year 1975, in addition to extensive analysis of data collected 
In prior years and publishing reports of these assessments, activities 
will include collecting baseline data on attainment in art and conduct- 
ing two smaller studies. One study will seek to ascertain factors affect- 
ing functional performance in basic math skills, The other will begin 
to explore the feasibility of gaging the ability of 17-year-olds to per- 
form Dftsic skills considered necessary for survival in society. 

In addition to data collection and analyses, this program also pro- 
motes studies by interested professional groups to fully explore the 
implications of the data collected. 

A secondary but nevertheless significant offshoot of this program 
is that it has stimulated the awareness and use of a^isossment at the 
State level Currently six States and two large school districts have 
replicated national assessment sufficiently to be able to compare their 
results with the national data. Some 28 additional States and several 
school districts are also using national assessment materials and 
metliods. We are requesting that the budget for national assessment 
l>c reinstated to its fiscal year 1973 level of $6 million in order to allow 
major assessments in two sul)ject areas for all four target groups each 
year. Program cutbacks lesiiUing from a lower am)ro|)riatmn last year 
inchided testing only tluw gionps in the secoiul-cycie writing assess- 
ment and revising plans for 1075 to obtain baseline (lata for one subject 
area rather than two. 

AUVIRORV COMMnTKKS 

For fiscal year 1975, funds are requested for 10 public advisory com- 
mittees that serve the Office of Kducation. These committees, in addi- 
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tion to performing specific cougi^ssionally mandated fnnctions, advise 
tm Commissioner and the Seci-etary on nmttors of general policy con- 
cernmg the administration of respective educational programs. The 
support rcqnested for this activity, $1,200,000, is only slightly less than 
the fjscal year 1974 level, but some cJumge^ have been made iti the 
distribution of funds among the committees according to clianging 
adn)inistratiou needs of each of them in fiscal year 19tr>, 

I'MXMN'O AM> KVALirATIOX 

With regard to plamung and evaluation funds, we are i-equesthig 
?9 million for fiscal year 1975. Tins i-epresents an increase, of $1,780,000 
over the comparative appropriation for fiscal year 1974, and is a re- 
quest for a ))artial restoration to the level of the previous 4 years. Last 
year the Congress reduced requested evaluation funds from ^12,700,000 
to $7/20O,O0O~inclnding the set aside from the Emergency School Aid 
Act— ESAA. The reason given for this i-eduction in che House com- 
^ niittee report on MM. 93-^305 was that, valuation reports on the 
various [irograms have yielded disappointing results. Though some of 
the reports are ath active in appenmnce, the contmi of many of them 
IS so volununous as to j^ender them of little utility," * 

I would like to take this opportunity to explain in moi*e detail 
precisely what we do Ijccaiise 1 feel there may have been some mis- 
undei-standing about our evaluation activity. Our two principal goals 
have l)cen nnd continue to l)e, fii^t to conduct national evaluations of 
(he effectiveness or impact of owv jnajor Federal education programs, 
and second, to conduct planning studies on major educational problems 
or issues relating to these programs. We try to make these evaluations 
as methodologically sound and as objective as we can. We want to find 
out what works, what doosn*t work, and why* and wo report our find- 
nigs oneJily and candidly* 

tf the results are disai)pointing in the sense of not meeting some 
prior expectations about program succe&s, that is because the data 
show the program to lx» achieving disappointing ivsults, not because 
the evaluation is inademiate. If tlie results ai-c disappointing in the 
seuse of not having tiu\eiy evaluation reports on some of the programs 
tlie committee would like to see evahiated, I can only say we ai*e trying 
to couiplote evaluations on all our programs; but the process takes 
linif. 'Po date we have begun studies on about two-thirds of the ap- 
proximately 100 Offioe of Education ])rojBrrams and we have tried to 
he sensitive to congressional concerns. With limited resources in dol- 
fai^ and n\uni>o\ver, it will take several more years to complete studies 
of all the programs, but we would welcome the conmiittee's input about 
priorities. 

During tin* last 2 years wt^ rompleted 30 planning and evaluation 
sttidies iuclndinir, for e.vauiple : 

A major analysis of tlie KSKA Title J fonnnla. 

A review of existiny evaluations of the effectiveness of KSEA 
Mtle U 

A coniparntivo evaluation of |>roprietaiy and nonproprietary voca- 
tional trainiiijtr programs. 
All evaluation of the adult basic education program. 
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An evaluat ion of the college work-study progianu 

An evaluation of the emergency school assistance prograjn. 

An evaluation of the ^lanpower Development and Training Act 
basic education program. 

Within the next 18 months we will be completing and reporting to 
this committee and others the results from : 

A national evaUiation of the effectiveness of title I reading pix)gram, 

A national evaluation of the title VII bilingual program. 

A national evaluation of the basic vocationarcducation program. 

An evaluation of the upward boimd and talent search program, 

A studv of defaults in the guaranteed student loan program. 

An evaluation of the Teacher Corps. 

An evaluation of portions of the right-to-read program. 

With respect to the committee's comment about the voluminous 
nature of the evaluation reports, I should like to noint out that since 
fiscal year 1972 we have been seeking to increase the dissemination of 
evaluation findings by |^i*eparing brief executive summaries of com-, 
pletcd studies and distributing them to all members of the education 
committees of both the House and the Senate. In addition we distribute 
the full i^epoils to those who inquest them. The summaries highlight 
the principal findings of each study and are intended to addt^ the 
very problem the committee cited; namely, that lengthy, technical re- 
ports themselves are rarely read. To date, 15 such summaries have been 
distributed and more are m preparation. 

AVc are now beginning to receive and make use of the results of eval- 
uation studies initiated aurin^ the past 2 to 3 years. As illustrations of 
some of the uses Ave liave made of evaluation results, our study of the 
ESEA title I formula helped force consideration of the difficult trade- 
offs involved in changing the formula and provided useful input to 
H.R. 69 and S. 1539. Our studies of student aid and tlie development 
of a student aid model have provided the basis for cost estimates used 
by botli the Office of Education and the Congress in developing the 
basic grants progi-am. Our evaluations of the emergency school assist- 
ance program (ESAP) demonstrated that the program did have an 
effect on studejit achievement for an important segment of the target 
population, and the findings tvom ESAP's successful human rela- 
tions activities have provided guidance for our fiscal vear 1074 Emer- 
gency School Aid Act (ESAA) jgrant application an<\ review process. 
Studies of the selected ESEA title I and other compensatory educa- 
tion projects }mve led to disseminatioj) of information on successful 
approaches and have also influenced tlie decision to concentrate re- 
sources on basic skills. 

Our intention for fiscal year 1975 is to complete the studies under- 
way ftnd initiate another set of studies leading toward eventual com- 
pletion of national evaluations on all the programs we administer. We 
would likc^ as soon as possible, to get to the point where we have com- 
pleted evaluations on all the major programs, but as I indicated this 
is a slow and not inexpensive process. To conduct an evaluation that 
pi-ovides a careful assessment of ])rogram effectiveness and also pro- 
vides information valid for decisionmaking requires collecting data 
on the target group before the program is installed, allowing time 
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for the program to intervene and have an effect, retesting the target 
group hlier a suitable interval,, comparing the results with a control 
git)up or against B norm, and then analyzmg the data and hiternret- 
mg the reeults. This process often takes 18 months or longer, requii'es 
ft high degree of technical competence, and costs sevei-ah hundred 
thousand dollai's, 

^Our request for fiscal year 1976 would be used to fund 16 new studies 
Of this type and to complete 9 evaluations now in process. Perhaps be- 
cause discussion of evaluation often overlaps with discussion of the 
broader subject of research and similar . activities, the impression has 
apparently arisen that vast amounts ni^ being spent on evaluation. 
As I noted earlier m these hearings ina^SjX)nse to a question from the 
chairman, signihcant ^funds specifically for the purpose of plamiinir 
and evaluation have been in the Office of Education budget only sinc^ 
fiscal year mo. The.$9 million we are proposing f or fi^al year 1976 
amounts to less than one fiftlrof 1 percent of the total office of Educa- 
tion budget request. 
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t/eneml program dissemination*' account, $500,000 is 
quested for Office of Education Dissemination. This activity provides 
the public and membei-s of the education community with information 
about Oflice of Education programs and encourages active participa- 
tion bv as many people as possible in the improvement of American 
education. 

projects included the awaitl- winning film, "Tlie Right to 
Kead, which has l)€en seen by an estimated 40 million Americans, 
ami a successful national TV campaign to stimulate student interest 
ni pui^ulng si)eciahzed education leading to technical caixjcrs. No 
funds wei-e appropriated in fiscal year 1974 although minimal activ- 
u V was contmiied this year with carryover funds. 

Our cun«nt i^uest would permit resumption of Office of Education 
pub ic information activities on programs which have great need for 
public knowledge and undci^tanding or whose public information out- 
reach is not substantially supi^orted by program funds. 

Major i)iojects that would be supported with fiscal year 1076 funds 
include: 

The production and distribution of a film on changing attitudes 
about women and on new opportmiities for women and minorities that 
are o]>ening n|) in education. 

Public service consumer protection TV spots to alert i>otential 
borrowei^s under the stndeiit loan program to their repayment 
responsibilities. 

Continuation of the technical education campaign. 

Continued distribution of films on the "Right to Head" and on 
environmental education* 

Filmed interviews with teachei^s and administraioi-s involved in 
compensatory education programs that the Office of Education has 
identified as effective and for which it plans wider dissemination. A 
detailed description of this proposed new program follows. 
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One of the most urgent problems in education today continues to be 
the large numbei^ of disadvantaged children >vhase test results show 
severe deficiencies in tlie basic skills of reading and math. While efforts 
to find specific educational approaches that have significantlv helped 
such children have been generally disappointing, a number of successes 
have been solidly identified* 

We have thei*efore devised a strategy to help improve compensatory 
education through i^eplication of those programs and products that 
are proven to be effective. We aixj requesting $3,6(X),000 under author- 
ity of the Cooperative Research Act to implement this new effort. The 
purj[>ose of this program is to identify compensatorv educational 
n\odels and programs for which there is clear evidence oi effectiveness, 
package the elements of these successful programs so that teachers can 
reproduce them in their own classrooms^ and then disseminate these 
packa^s to State and local school agencies for use in the major Fed- 
eral, State, and local comnensatory programs. 

The new program builds on a current study which is identifying up 
to eight effective compensatory education programs that teach basic 
skills in reading and math and is packaging them for replication, 

Mr, Chairman^ I would like to interrupt my presentation for just a 
second and give you just a hint, if I may, of the product of that study 
which is the basis for this request for this new packaging program. 

Mr, (ilassnian has at his hands a box which we have referred to as 
the "5 by 5 box/* It is not actually that large, but this is a product of 
this preliminary study. 

^ As you can sec it consists of a series of drawers containing various 
kinds of materials. As I indicated in my testimony, what we have 
found is that fii'st of all there are not very many compensatory educa- 
tion programs that we can speak cpnfid:ently about that have solid 
evidence of effectiveness, But even for those few that we do find, the 
evidence seems to consist largely of technical research evidence, or 
some local undei-standing among the teachers and others who devel- 
oped and carried out that project at their schools. If some other school 
systeni wishes to take up those projects that are known to be effective, 
on which we have evidence of effectiveness, they find that very hard to 
do. Tlie teacher in question doesn't really know what to do, say, on 
Monday morning to implement that particular model slie understands 
to be effective. 

This part icular box contains a series of drawers. 

The fii'st sovoral drawei*s contain detailed materials on how the 
project should Ik^ phviinrd, what materials it requires, wliat sort of 
teacher trnininf/ is required^ The other drawei-s contain, for example, 
schedules, foi* w)»nt tlic stiHleiit should learn at vj*rious points in time, 
testing niidorials^ juul so on. Thus, all of the hardware, the software, 
Jhe instrju'tions. st^hedulcs, and materials are here so that if a school 
system is interested, fii-st of alh in asking if we have some programs 
that there is some evidence of effectiveness, we can answer yes. To the 
next question, **Do yon have some materials that we can use to actually 
implement those programs in my classroom?" — we can also answer, 
yes. And this is the kind of thing wc are aspiring to develop in greater 
numbet*s. 
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In summary then, Mr, Chairman, we ai'e going to liavc about a half 
a dozen of these by the end of this fiscal year which canjc out of this 
particular study we undertook. What we arc asking for in this last 
sector of my testimony is $3.5 million to begin a small program that 
woidd buihl on this initial effort, and ^vouUl try to expand the iden- 
tification» validation, and packaging of etTective progiams. This first 
set of packages will be ready by the end of this fiscal year for a field 
test to vali(late the progiams that will be conducted\luring school 
yeai-s 1074-75 and 1975^76. 

This concludes our presentation of the budget request for "Salaries 
and expenses." 

SUBSTANTIAL IXCRKASK IS BUDOKT 

Mr. FixKH). In 1972, the appropriation for "Salaries and expenses" 
was $52 jnillion. Now yon ai^e talking about 1975 and your request is 
for $127 million. That is about n 150 percent increase ni just 3 years. 
Of course we know yon ti'ansferi'ed a lot of cats and dogs around down 
lliere, and transferred programs and activities from this account to 
that account, but it certainly looks as though your administrative 
rasts are growing way out of proportion to the operating programs. 
How do yon justify that rapid growth? 

Dr. Evan s. Mr. t^liainnan, I don't know whether wc have here today 
a chart tliat we have presented to this conunittee in the past which 
shows 

Mr. Fi/ioi;. Til is will be a good place to begin and put in the record 
here whatever organi/.ation chart you have. 
[The information follows:] 
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^^^^^ evjdejice wiil show, Mr. Chairman, that 
tne admmistrative costs are not in fact growing but are lidding level, 
and in some cases deci-easing^ when ^ve consider the expanded level of 
program o{)crations that have been undertaken by the Office of Edu- 
cation over the yeai^. 

t know I i>ersoimlly looked at that chart last year, and tlie actual 
ftdniinlstrutivo dollai's i>er grant award dollar has generally declined 
rather than risen. p 
^ The otlier factoid are the one^ that you know about. We hav^ had 
built-in pay jaises passed by the Congress, and we have, as I tried to 
indicate earlier, consolidated a number of activities which are nor- 
mally misleadingly referred to as salaries and expenses in this account 
where we now^ have items other ihaa pmgram admimstration. 

HIQHKR BTTDQEt AND FEWER POSITIONS 

Di\ OrrixA. l^t me add we are asking for 114 fewer i>ositions than 
we had last year. 

Mr. Flood. I was going to ask about that. You are talking about 
prograntadnuiustration. Ton are requesting an increase df $16 mil- 
hon, but yow arc asking for 114 fewer positions, this always intrigues 
me. How do you do that? 

Dr. KvANS. I tried to 8i)eak to that in my testimony ^ Mr. Chairman, 
aitd I would like to say.a general word and ask Mr. Stacey to add some 
detail to It. r 
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tuuiing itjsoiution, and a series of assumptions we made about the 
number of positions we needed which turned out not to be correct in 
view of subsequent congressional action. Therefore, we are now in a 
position of filling the^e positions and we intend to get to the full em- 
ployment level by the end of this year. We ai^ assuming that that 
full emplovment level will be present by the beginning of fiscal year 
1975. So while the actiial number of official ix)sitions will be fewer in 
1975 if the Congress approves our request, the actual number of peo- 
ple onboard, working, and drawing pay will be larger than was the 
case in 1074 when a large number of positions which were officially 
authorized, were in fact vacant. 

STANDARD LEVEL USER CJIARfiES 

Mr, Flood, You have another one of these catch phrases. Almost 
$4 million is being requested for what you call standard level user 
charges. What is that ? 

Mr. Stacev. For the first time this year the way the General Services 
Administration budget for rents for all Federal buildings is being 
changed. In the past we used to budget for rent for new positions 
only through the first full year of occupancy* and then w^e would 
tninsfer the monev to GSA. This year for the first time GSA is now 
going to rent Federal space to Government agencies, and so for the 
first time this year our rental fee is included in our budget, and here- 
after each agency will budget for its own space. 
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Mr. Flood. Is there any corresponding decrease in the GSA budget t 
Mr, Miller. We woula have to check that, Mr. Chairman. I beueve 
there is. 

Mr. Flood. Did you think I would ask you tliat ? 

Mr. MiLLKR. Every salaries and expenses account we brought before 
you tliis year shows a great deal more money than is related to posi- 
tions because of this standard user charge. 

1973 IMPOUNDED FtlNDfl 

Mr. Flood. Take a look at page 178 of your justifications. There you 
show an unobligated balance restored of $3,650,000. What are you 
going to use those funds for? Will they be spent in 1974 or 19761 

Dr. Evans, Is that data systems improvement ? 

Mr. Flood. Yes. 

Dr. Evans. The general answer to that question is that those are 
fluids which were restored late in the fiscal year and are going to be 
used for tlie activities justified before this committee at the time the 
amount was I'equested last year. 

Xfrs. Gilford. We have a plan laid out for spending all of that 
money in fiscal year 1074 for tiie activities which were justified before 
this committee. 

Mr. Flood. I don't doubt that. 

EFF>:CT OP PBOPOSED IJMISLATION ON STAFFING 

Your budget shows a decrease of 321 jobs resulting from your pro- 
posed consolidation of education grants. How is that decrease you 
are coming up with going to be affected by the recent action taken 
by the House on the elementary and secondary legislation, H.R, 69? 
itow aV ovitthat? 

Dr. KvANs. We haven^t made precise estimates on that, Mr, Chair- 
man. We have made a budget proposal that corresponds to a set of 
consolidations which we discussed with you at the beginning of these 
hearings. Tliat set of proposed consolidations is closely paralleled by 
n.R. 09» and my rough estimate would be tliat the required number 
of positions would also como out very similarly. However, we have 
MOt iihiilyzod the precise staffing implication of the H.R. 69 bill, nor 
of romse what ihv uUinuite. compromise bill would bo once the Senate 
arts on 8, loliU alul a fonfcMTUco compromise is achieved. 

Dr. OnrsA. 1 neod r*- add one (|ualiticntiou to the statement Mr, 
Kvans )miU\ \\ o diii ms>uiuc. as you can see fwn tlie table i)resented, 
the e(>n-(>]idntif>n of vocatioi^al eAiu ation. We tlon*t have any evidence 
to date tl^ere will ho sii<ii i'onsolidut ion, 8o in that area, unlike the 
rest of II.H.iiO, ouresliniati'Hmay be at ^n eater variance. 

Mr. KuKJi). Do von think the'bud^a^t for sahu ies an<l exi)enses will 
need to be substantially revised after the enactment of tlie elementary 
and secondary education leuislatioji ^ 

Dr. KvANs.' If the final bill that is passed by both Houses of the Con- 
gress and signed by the President is substantially dilTerent from 11. R. 
69, then it is clear that we would have to make some revisions. 

if it is similar to ILK. 60, as I said, I think our estimates on our 
own proposals for consolidation would turn out to be close to actual 
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requirements. There would be some adjustments, of course, one of 
which the Commissioner just mentioned, and there are other items in 
H.R. 69, some new required studies, activities, and technical assistance 
that were not included in our proposals that Mould have to be taken 
into account. 

. AW)moxAL rosmoxs for stident aid proouams 

Mr* Flood. You want 68 new positions for the basic opportunity 
grant program. Is that based on the full funding of that program? 
Dr. Evans. Yes, sir, it is. ^ 

Mr, FijOod. On the insured student loan program, you want Y2 new " 
jobs. In the 19t4 supplemental you also asked ftx additional positions. 
We have a time lag here. Will the delay in putting, through the 1974 
supplemental appropriation result in any way in changing your 1976 
request? 

Dr. Evans. No, I don't believe it will. The supplemental positions 
that the committee has granted will be pursued if the^ Senate concurs 
in that action^ and the 1975 proposal is based on that aWmptioiiV^ 

Mr. Flood. What is the total number of positions that you feel 
you are going to need, in 1975 to effectively manage this stuclent loan 
program ? Do you have a figure ? 

Mr,:MjLLKR. Mr. Chairman, I would like to emphasiee the point — 
and I think it is an important question—the House cut the supple- 
mentalprtmarilyrthinkbecauseiof the lateness. 
^Mn'Ffcoo6. That is right. , 

^^Mr. AfiLLER.?But it js fpiite elear oup estimates ^ need wer^Jbased 
on 2 yearri. iSoiiiftthe tin&l appioDpriatian is oufc^ by. the 60. po8iti(m8 
we would-b^ asking, you ift 1976 to give us ihe •full request, Which 
^Avould in effect restoire that cut* 

Mr. FiiOOD. Do you have a figure now ? 

Mr. Stagey. We have cirrrently 250 in the supplemental request 
before tlie GongFcss now which would be 608 and these 72 would 
bring it up to 680. 

jiMrl FiiOOD. Do you^stiUHbelieve the cost oi these additional posi- 
iions'ior th&^nsured^ioan prcj^ram are going to be more than offset 
by future savings, you hope, in rtducertloan defaults? 

' I)r. Evans. We certainly .believe that is the case, Mr. .Chairman. 
The anAlyscs we have <Ione on the default |)roblem. have indicated* 
that thei'e are not only inci*easing tendencies * toward default on 
the pail of students, that is, the tendency to move more quickly into 
bankruptcy or quasi-bankruptcy status as you mentioned during 
the hearings on the student loan insurance fund earlier this morn- 
ing, but our analyses also indicated that our program adminis- 
tration was understaffed and it simply was a matter or needing more 
individuals to pursue problems with the bank and the students. And 
that is the basis of our request. 

PJiANNING, BtJDOETINO, AND EVALUATION 

Mr. FfiOOD. In your budget justifications you have 72 jobs that are 
assigned to the Office of Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluation? 
Dr. Evans. Yes, sir. 
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Afr. FuK>D. How do you bi'eak that down? ITow many people are 
working on plunirmg^ how many i>eopU> nre working on budgeting, 
how many on evahuition T ' 

Dr. OrriNA. lie looks for that numl)er I would like to clarify 
something about basic grants. AVheu you asked Mr. Kvans about full 
funding, let me point out that full funding perse does not affect plan- 
ning and the need of people to run the program. What 'atTects the size 
of the staff that is required is wliether there is 1, % 3, or 4 years of 
eligibility. If all 4 years are eligible, whether there is full funding 
or less, wo would still have the same number of recipients. 

Dr. Evans. Mr. Chairman, regarding the Office of Planning, Budg- 
eting, and Evaluation, I will have to give you some general estimates 
on tnat in terms of man-yeai*s simply because those tasks are not 
rigidly divided. For example, we have about 25 people out of those 72 
working lK)th on budgets and on planning and the remaining 50 are 
working on a combination of planning and evaluation. 

Mr. V ux>i>. You can bix^ak that down for the record. 

Dr. Evans. We will. 

[Tho information follows:] 

OFFICC OF PIANNINO. BUOOaiNG AND CVAIUATION. TA^KS KItFORMED IN TIRMS OF MAN-YEARS 
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KVALrATTOX OK "irrWAlU> liOUND*' 

ifr, .Fix)oi>. One of your evaluation studies that was started last 
year was a big deal about tho up^vard bound, talent search program. 
Can you tell us aiiything alK)Ut the result of that study? Thnt was 
going to 1)6 a big deal. 

Dr. K\A\s. Yes, sir. VCq did undertake ati evaluation of thnt pro- 
gram but it is still in process and tlie findings will not be available 
tintil l>ecerut>er 1071. There was a prior evaluation of the upward 
bound program. 

Mr. Fr/Hiu. You started it. 

Dr. KvAxs. As I mentioned, we have one tluit is underway now% 
hut it is not, I do\vi thinks inteudcd to speak to the issue you asked 
al)out. There was a prior evaluation of the umvard bound pix>gram 
carried out as a matter of fact by tho Oflico of Economic Opi>ortunity 
when tho program was lodged there. It found that^ at the time» the 
pix)gram seemed to be quite effective in recruiting disadvantaged 
yonngstei-s and in helping thorn to remain in college \\\\\\\ graduation 
in ways that were cost effective. AVith the help of the program^ these 
students were more successful than their brothei-s and sistei^s l)oforo 
them had Ix^en. 
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K^centlvi as you mentioned in an earlier hoarlng, the QAO has 
done another evaluation of utnvard bound \vhich lia8 tound fiomewhat 
different tesujU, They found the upward bound" retention rates In 
eoUege hftvc fallen off signiricantly from tlie earlier time. We have 
nicorporated the itisults of that evaluation, as we do all such other 
MmUmiS, ailiJhe^Annual .Evaluation Report which comes to the 
Congre^. And we ha ve taken a number of steps to change the program 
m the direction of that evaluatibn. But even though the results of 
the GAO evaluation showed substantially lower retention rates than 
had been found in the original OEO evaluation, the reteiution rate at 
this time still seems to be Higher than what disadvantaged youngsters 
normally would experience trying to go on to college outside the 
upward bound program. 

QKXKRAL VHOOIUM DISSEMIKATIOX 

Mr. Flood. You want $4 million for general program dissemination. 
It sounds hke^ something new; It appears to be a new program. You 
don't show anything appropriated for 1974. Is it a new program 
or what iS it? 

Dr. Evans. There are twb itenis under that and they are quite dif- 
fei-ent, Mr. Chairman. Of that H million, $600^000 is the public dis- 
seininutioii activity I spoke of earliei' involving films, publication of 
programs^ and so on. The i^maining $3.6 million is a request to support 
a new activity that I tried to describe a little bit earlier. 

Mr. Flood. How iri th^ Avorld is that any different from the dis- 
seinlnationr-and that is one of their big act*h-done by the National 
Institute of Education t ; 

Dr. Evans. I think this is a very appropriate question, Mr, Chair- 
man. ^ 

Mr. Flood. I ask them directly. 

Diy Evans. We have spent some time ourselves trying to sort out the 
I'elative responsibilities on dissemination between ourselves and NIE 
as they relate to the Committee Beport in the Educational Amend- 
ments of 1972. The division of labor we have come to is that the NIB 
will have, as the committee wport indicated, the primary responsi- 
bility for dissemination, but, as that same report also noted, the Office 
of Pktucation should continue dissemination with respect to its own 
programs. So that all of the activities that we are proposing funds for 
neve befoi-e you totlay are related to existing funded and legislatively 
authorised Office of Education programs. These kind of activities that 
I have talked about for dissemination come from title I, title III and 
other paiis of standards programs. 

Mr. Flood. Part of this i^equest is for "pi-oject information pack* 
ages," The A, & P. needs some of your people, Project information 
package— it is a beauty, a PIP. How did you get started on that one 
and what ai'e you going to accomplish with It I 

. Dr. Evans. That box is one of the PI P^s I have been referring to, 
Mr. Chairman. This is one we have on the table before you. It is in- 
tended, as I ^iijf try to not only find, and it is hard to find, validated 
compensatory edircation projects for which thei*e is evidence of effec- 
tiveness* but to also package those in a way that can be disseminated 
and iisen by school i>eople. That is what the $3.S million would support. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

Mr. FiiX)D. How mnny advisoty committees do you have around 
down there? How many arc you planning to phase out ? What you need 
down thciT! is an advisory committee against any other advisory 
committees. 

MrvSTACRY. Wc are requesting supjwrt in 19Y6 for 10 advisory com* 
niittees, and thei^ are 3 more that we are supporting this year for 
which support is not being I'cquested in this account. Those are the 
ones for elementary and secondary education, title HI. The other one 
is Indian education, for which funds are being rcmiested in a separate 
appropriation before another subcommittee, incluaing the administra^ 
tive funds to support Indian education, 

Mr. Flood. You have an Advisory Committee for Education Pro- 
f essions Development and that is in tnis budget. Yet in another part of 
the same budget you are proposing to phase out the education pro- 
fessions 4^velopment programs, mien you don't want the program 
what do you want with the advisory committee? Or how do you 
want it? 

Dr. EvAN8» There are still some EPD progi^ms, Mr. Chairpianf 
we are not prop<>sin^ to phasa out the COP or urban-rural nrograins 
which appear now m the "Elementary and Secondary Eaiication" 
account and for which we feel it is appropriate to continue the ad- 
visory committee, 

Dr* OrriNA, There is also Teacher Corps in that account and under 
other authorities ^ve are asking for teacher training and inservice 
preparation funds. We would propose to use the advisory council in 
all of those areas. 

^*coMMOx conK oj* data" 

Mr. FfX)OD. Suppose you tell us this in clear terms, That will be 
nice* Why do you want $1,360,000 for what you call common core of 
data? Nobody could be against a common core of data could *heyf 

Dr* Evans. I^t me give a general answer to that and ask Mrs. Qil^ 
ford to speak in more detail 

Mr. FivooD. Is this basically one of the long*haired, fiat-heeled com- 
l)uter operations? 

Dn Evans. It may involve some of that, Mr. Chairman, but it is not 
pi-ecisely or entirely that. 

The problem is that, as I suspect you know from your mail, there are 
widespi-cad concerns and complaints about the amoimt of data being 
ffatliered throughout the country today by the Fcdeml Government, 
oy State governments and so on. School svstems and postsecondaiy 
institutions are under a tremendous data burden. Yet much of the 
data when it is gathered seems somehow not to be additive or 
comparable". 

Tlie basic aspiration for the common core of data is to get together 
with the States and agree upon a common core of dat^ items they 
need, that the school systems need, that the Federal G6V^rhmfent ne^ds, 
and to trj^' to agree upon a common system for carrying out and col- 
lecting this data so tint it could be used by all parties. We would hope 
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to both mcieasc the useful dnta, decrease the less than useful data, and 
•coordinate it for all i>artios concerned. That is the basic purpose. 

Mv. FtooD. I was around when these data pigeons were born over at 
Defense. When this is fully operational wliat \s your estimate of the 
annual cost of this can of worms i 

Dr. EvAKs. I would ask Mi's. Gilford to speak to that. 

Mrs. QiLFoiiD. We think it will run at a level of about $10 million 
when it is operational. 

Mr. Flood. How have the States reacted to this program? 

Mi's. Gilford. In general the States are extremely supi>ortive. We 
are planning this spring to do a feasibility study with the States, and 
we had enougli funds to work with 10 States. We liave now had 26 
States ask to be what we call lend States for the first round of 
experimentation. 

Mr. Flood. I know more about this than you do. How will you be 
able to collect comparable data so yon won't have "apples and or- 
anges/Mf you know what I mean ? 

Mi^. OiLH)Ki). Tliat is exactly one of the major objectives of the 
common core. TJie underlying problem iji data collection in education 
IS that the different States are using somewliat diffez^nt definitions 
and they are maintaining their records in diflerent ways. What we 
want to do in this feasibility study we are currently undertaking is to 
find out whether the States Jiave the data items which we have agreed 
to be the data items needed at the Federal level and, if the States have 
the items, whether thev use the definitions we use. If not, we want to 
ascertain what would ne the cost implications for obtaining the items 
or for making modifications to use the standard definitions which 
have been developed jointly with the States. 

We also want to find out whether they can fit in with the quality 
standards we would specify and-find out what it would cost for them 
to transmit the data to us in machine i*cadablc form, either in punch- 
cards or on tape. If we can implement this system, we will be able to 
get better nuaiity data, to receive it in a form that is ready to process, 
and to publish our reports on a much more timely basis. 

NATIONAL ASSESSMEKf OK EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 

Mr. Fixx)D. Last year Congress reduced the budget for the national 
assessment project from $7 million down to $4.6, It didn't bother you 
much because now yon come back and you want $6 million. Did this 
reduction have any adverse effect upon the project? If so, in what 
way? 

Dr. Evans. Yes, sir, it did have an adverse effect. As I indicated 
in my opening testimony it required a number of reductions in the 
program activity, a number of areas that would have been covered 
were not covered, and the extent of coverage in terms of sample was 
also reduced. For example, it is because of this cut that only one 
subiect can be assessed in fiscal year 1975 instead of two. 

Mr. Flood. Oi ve us some examples of actual uses of this assessment. 

Dr. Evans. I would ask Mrs. Gilford to speak to that. 
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Mi^. GitroRO. There are many uses of the data now. In the opening 
testimony wo i-eported the first trend information from the survey^ 
^nd that is that thtve lias been a small drop in science attainment 
among the students in the country. Since these are nationally rep* 
resentative samples in both years, this is a trend which we should be 
-wat<5hing with great care. . , „ 

Another major use of the data has been on the part of six of the 
States and two school districts which have replicated the national 
assessment process and have been able to compare the attainments in 
their States or in their districts with the national attainment. Since 
the national data provides breaks by inner city, by geographic section, 
or by race, the State can compare, for example whether inner-city 
students in the particular State are doing equally well as inner-city 
students in the Nation. 

For example, in the State of Connecticut it was foxmd that although 
generally the Connecticut students were doing betu r than the Nation, 
in inner cities the Connecticut students were not doing as well as the 
inner-city students elsewhere in the country in reading. This led to the 
development of special reading pi-ograms for use in tnose inner cities. 

There are over 20 additional States that have used the met'^ods 
and/or some of the qitfestions of national assessment for'tKe develop* 
ment of State assessments but have not used them in their entirety, 
so they have not been able to make compsrisoiis with the national 
data. 

Mr» Fix)OD. By subject area, will you supply for the record a list of 
all the reports that you have published through that project? 
Mi's. Oii^roRD. Yes. 
[The information follows:] . 

National AsscsBifENT or Eduoationai^ pBOOBCBd Pubucatjons 
M PORTS or lUCstrLTa 
J969-10 

Science ^ v. 

National restilts. Specific exercise with percentage of 9| 18, 11, and 25^year« 

. old groups giving acceptable responses,' 
Summary. 

ObserTAtfons and comments rjr of a panel of reviewers. 

Results by sex, region, and site oit community. 

tlesults by color^ parental education, size and type of community. 

Citizenihip 

National results. Specific exercises with percentage of groups giving accept* 
able responses. 
Results by sex, region, and size of community. 
Results by color, parental education, size and type of community. 

}Yrii{n0 

National results. Specific exercises with percentage of groups giving accept* 
aMe responses. 

Results by sex, regloti» and size of community. 
- Writing mechanics. An £tnalysis of types of errors fotmd in essays of all groapa. 

Selected essays and tetters. Contains over 3,000 actual essays from all age 
groups. 

Results by color, parental education* size and type of community, sex, and 
^ region for objectively scored exercises. 
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Uterature ^^'"^''^ 
Summary datn.^A technical summary of the most "sleniftranf fln,iin». 

Heaulta organljsed And reported by tbeuie. 

Responding to literature. 

Rec6gril2lng Uterary works and characters. 
. Asurvey of reading hablta. 
Heading 

Sanituary data,^ 

Released exercistes. 

A digest of the first reading assessment, 

Results organlied and reported by theme. 

Understanding words and word relatioDships. 
- Oraphfc materials. 
Written directions. 
Reference materials. 
Gleaning sJgnlftcant facts from r^assages. 
Main Ut^HB and organtetttions. 
Drawing inferences, 
Critical reading. 

Reading rate ftnd comprehension. 
General infomation tfcarliook 

gt;U'^ttre an^Stt^^ methodolo,^. with spec.a. attention 

SodaiSiuiies 

Political knowledge and attitudes. Results for the 4'age groups. 

A perspective on the first music assessment. Commentary by music educators. 
Musical Performance 

Results for the 4 age groups with accompanying cassette. 
Objectives BoolletB 

Description of objectives and subobjectlves developed for each National As- 
sessment subject area and the process of their development : 
Science. 

Writing. ; ' ' 

Citizenship. . 
Social studies. 
Mathematics. 

Career and occupational development. 
Art. 

Science (Revised for 1072-73 assessment). 
Writing (Revised for 1073-74 assessment). 
Citizenship (Revised for 1(^74-76 assessment). 
Reading (Uevised for second assei^ment). 
Literature. 
Music. 

MmographB ^ 

Kxposltlon on the concept, and methodology of the project* and bow exercises 
n re developed. , 
What l^i Xfttlonal Aif^se^ment ? Prank Womer, 1070. 
The National Assessment Approach to Kxerclse Development. Carmen J. 
Kinley and Frances S. Rerdle, 1070. 

A Review of Selected Uternture on Background Variables and Educa- 
tional outcomes. 
The National Assesj^ment Approach to Sampling, (in press). 
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Questions and Answers. A brief but comprehensive leaflet about National 
Assessment, tts origin, purpose, methods. 
National Assessment Publications List. 

Umomirotion Packagei 
^^" Typlcal eifefclgeg In Reading and Literature. 
Typical exercises in Music and Social Studies. 
Typical exercises In Science and Mathematics. 

Typical exercises in Writing and Career and Occupational Dsvelopmcnt. 
Bimonthly, S pages. 

Dr. EvAXfii If I could add a brief word) we feel that this project is 
quite important and especially relevant to the mission of ftie Office 
of Education. As originally laid out in the basic 19th century legisla- 
tion it calls for the Office of Education to report on the progress and 
status of American education. The National A$$essment oi Education- 
al Pro^i-e^s doesn't evaluate or assess any particular program, it gives 
a descriptive portrait of how a sample of American education is <foing 
in a vantty of bflsic areas. 

Mrs. Garorj). If I may add one other use. and it is quite an interest- 
ing one, the National Advisory Council on tne Equality of Educational 
Opportunities which advises on the administration of the Emergency 
School Assistance Act) has asked the National Assessttient to provid^ 
. the Council with information regarding the perforrhanc^ or blacl^ 
. and nonblacks in practical tasks. They have gone through the Na* 
tional Assessment quesllons and have picked out questions which are 
particularly practical question^ which they feel that youngsters need 
to survive in our society/and this analysis is being carried out for the 
use of that Council* 

Mr. Flood. Mr, Shriver* 

Mn SiiwvER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

KEKTAL CHAnOES 

The chairman as^ed the question relative to the inclusion in the 
budget for the first time of tne rent, and Mn Miller says it has been 
in every phase of your activity. How does GSA determine the rent t 

Mr. Sf tLLKR. Mr. Shriven I guess I would have to provide a precise 
answer for the record. I think they did it on the basis of rates for 
commercial local footage. I would have to check to see, 

Mr. Stacev. That is correct. I think they are charging the Office of 
Education approximately $Y per s^iuare foot. 

Mr. SnmvER. Is it tKe same thing all over no matter where the 
building isl 

Mr. Stacky. It depends on the area of the country. 
Mr. SiTRiVKR. Maybe somebody should check the GSA. I would 
think you >vould be interested in that. It certainly affects your budget. 

niSSKMIXATIOK ACTIVITIKS 

The 50 new publications that are going to be issued as a result of 
the study you mentioned ai^ on a variety of subjects T suppose. Are 
some of them included in this? 

■ er|c 
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Dr. Evans. No, sir. Those publications come out of the statistics 
l>ortion of the budget, and they are a series of reports. Many of them 
ai-e issued periodically on the number of students enrolled, number 
of teachei-s, finances of educational institutions, and other educational 
..statistics ...... ^ 

Those particular 60 publications refer just to the output of Mrs. 
Qilford^s operation in the National Center for Educational Statistics. 
They consist of tabWs and interpr<»tfttions of the data. There will be 
olher publications issued that relate to this total appropriation. They, 
are .sninmaries of evaluations we send to this committee and others 
and this will be an entirely separate output. 

Mr. Shrivkr. I understood what you said about this project box. 

Dr. Evans. That is one of them; 

Mr. Sjirivkr. Do you send the box out to schools? How is it to be 
used? 

Dr. Evans. We don't know the answer to that question precisely yet, 
Mn Shriver. We are going to indicate to State and local school sys- 
tems that we have these packages available. It will be up to them to 
make use of them in whatever way they want to. We will not make it 
a required part of any of our exist mg programs such as Title I or Title 
III, but we will put on some kind of national notification activity to 
tell St ate and locul school systems throughout the country that these 
materials are available^ As I told you, this particular prorfiict and five 
othei'S like it are the result of a preliminary study. The money we 
are requesting for fiscal year 1975 is to underwrite an eiktension of this. 
But as a part of an extension of the study we plan to field test the 
implementation of these in a few schools. Also we are going to actu- 
ally pay a few schools to take this into their schools and try it out, 
and we are going to see how it works out and see what kind of trouble 
or advantages or disadvantages they have in implementing it in their 
schools. So we will hopefully be in a betterpdsition Inter on to advise 
other schools as to how the system works* 

.^ADVISORY tCOMMIlTEES 

Mr. Shriver, You have asked funds forlhe 10 public^advisory com- 
mittees and the chaiman asked you about them. Could you put into 
the. record the 10 advisory committees you are going to continue to 
fund? 

.Dr. Evans. We can supply that for the record if you would like. 
And perhaps now if you would like to hear it. 
•Mt. Shriver/ You anay put it -into the record and the number of 
^people. Do you have the same nmnber on each advisory committee! 

Dr. Evans. No. ' 

Mr. SHiuvKR. How are they paid? Summarize that for the record. 

Dr. OmxA. Members are not salaried. Rathen they receive only 
travel expenses, per diem expenses and an honorarium for the day. " 

Would you like also, Mr. Shriven to have the complete list' and 
those we are proi>08ing not to continue and perhaps it might be useful 
to know which ones are not in H.R. 69 as well. 

>fr. Shrivkr. Yes. 

Dr. Evans. Would you like a list of the fiO publications we spoke of? 
^ ^(r. SiiRiVKR. Not necessarily at this time. 
jpThe information follows:] 
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Mr, Shkivw. I believe that is all , 
Mr. Flood. Mr. Sraith» 
Mr, Smith, No questions. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Robinson. i 
Mr. KoBiKSON. Thank you, Mr. Chainnan, ^ ^ 

POTENTIAL OF DtJPLIOATlON BETWEEN NIE AND OE 

^ The chairman made note of a concern with respect to increase in your 
snformation dissemination activities with regard to the possible con- 
flict with NIE. It just so happens that earlier this mormng I was in 
conference ivith Mr. Glennan, who is now in the room, because I was 
concerned about it even before this statement was made and I am even 
more concerned about it now. 

It seems to me this is going to lead to an almost inevitable conflict in 
terms of both OE $nd NIE doing the same thing. I don't see how it is 
goin^ to be possible to avoid it on the basis of your stat^ent that this 
pertains only to OE programs on which you are disseminating infor- 
n^atiop. ^Vhftt we are trying to do by spending this money is improve 
education natlonw^'de^ and you are both going at the same job with 
the same objective at the same time* I don't bel^ve that it is possible to 
avoid duplication. Can you enlarge a little bit on your explanation of 
the way this is going to be accomplished t 

Dr, Evans. I think all I can say is that we are mindful of the prob- 
lem that you raise, and as I said, we did spend wme considerable tim^ 
and effort in trying to figure out ourselves what the proper response 
or role would be to the statement and division af labor called for m the 
original committee report wluch did make the distinction that I 
(Htuded to. 

I would just say that I think that if the Office of Education does 
not take responsibility for disseminating information about its own 
programs, that task probably isn't gjoing to get done. I think Dr. 
Gleunan will be happy to si>eak to this point and I think would con- 
cur that he has quite a large number of preoccupations that go beyond 
the existing leerislative i>rograms of the Office of Education. Having 
worked out thfs distinction and rcs])onsibility between the two agen- 
cies we have been in close contact smcc then to avoid any problem of 
the kind you liave raised. 

Mr. RoBiNsoN. I am conscious of the fact that contact has been main- 
tained, but I am not as confident of the coordination and the coopera- 
tion as I am of the contacts. This is the area that gives me concern. 

Dr. Evans. I can only try to reassure you, Mr. Robinson4 that 1 per- 
sonally have been in contact on a fairly frequent basis with Dr. Glen- 
nan*s chief person responsible for dissemination activities in NIB. We 
are working with him on the efforts they are putting forwarxl. They 
are working with us on the activities we are carrying out.* As I say, 
I think that to follow a solution which would simply say that all dis- 
semination of all education program activities should be left up to the 
NIE would probably fail, because of their other legitimate and ap- 
propriate preoccupations to generate this kind of material based on 
existing Office of liducation programs. The programs in the Office of 
Education and the Commissioner are subjected continually to inquir- 
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^tf ^^^^^ people are the Federal Government, you 

should know Avhat is going on in education, you shoujd know what is 
effective, It should be your job to find these things out, check the evi- 
dence, put these things to^etlier and tell us so that >ve In the States 
tton t have to do this 50 times separately, so that we can put these 
.Uungsauto^cffecJt in o^^^ 

That IS what we have tried to do in this kind of activity. I would*^^ 
hke to urge the committee to consider the value we h6pe that will 
have. 

OrriNA. Mr. Robinson, let me wld to that this, statement. The 
Office of Education administers about $6 billion a ydaV oif funds that 
are m vested in education. Our staff is in d^ily jcojltact with ev^ry 
State department and with virtually every school district throughout 
theUnited States over the course of that year, ^ * 

We arc many^ many times in e position where we are aware bf what 
It is that id trying to be accomplished and aVe' often asked \vKat are 
goo<l meth<kld and good techniques that we should vise as riib elbow 
to elbow at the fix^nt line with educators who are implementiiig these. 
We think it is our responsibility to be awai^ of those things Which 
relate to the progwrts th<it we administM^^ 
atld material and tedhnicl^l a^istahce, and if ybU like- disife in 
those areas whe^e we hiv^ programmatic res^nsibihty thosie things 
we xre aware of,^ that we think >vork and would tmpTOy0 education. 
. Mr. Glenn AN% If I mavj Mr; Chainnj^n; Dr/Oteni&ti of th^ Ka- 
tiofaftl Institute 6f Education. : * ^ ^ T ^ ' - ' ^ 

I think to start off^ the situation is even worse than Mr. Robinson 
and you alluded to parlier, in this that nbt only is t)i^r8 HiVjfoten- 
tial that NIE and the Office of EducAtioh thight db th^ sihiiQ thing, 
but that each of the States or at least fnariy of the States Are cartylfag 
on similar kinds of programs to thi?, but there is a potentiU I think, 
for substantial duplication. / ^ ' ' ^ '\ * 

However, we have tried, and we are trying, to cbntiiiue to k^iep 
this sorted out. 1 think that the emphasis of the Offic^ bf Edticalldii on 
its own programs and on what exists in the field id ftn impbtiaht alid 
continuing interest. It exists within this program thilt Vifi E^ans has 
described. It also exists within the right tb read pw>grain/VvhicK I 
think you have heard testimony on, and iii which thete is aji intent as 
well to find out what is working now, , " S ' 

The most important distinction it seems to me betwfeeh' i^^hjR^ the 
Office of Education is doing and what the Natibnal Institute of 
Education aspires to do is that , the Office of EdueatiblV hopes to 
bring to the attention of teachers and administrators acros^ the 
country the best of current practice, the best that can be done or that 
is being dbne in practice. The National Institute of Education is 
seeking there a disciplined development process to improve over time 
what tTiat test practice might be. 

So you find our acivities being devoted in significant ways to the 
creation of new materials that op not yet exists that would imprdve 
the quality of education and might find their way ultimately into 
some of those exemplary programs Dr. Evans is talking abbut. 
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/lO'^^^'^li ^^^^ attempt on our part to improve the state 
of the art and an attempt on the part of the Office of Education to 
that the current state of thfe ai-t is moved into real use, 
Mr, RoBixsoN. 1 am sui^ we will bo hearing from you later with 
respect lothemiprovementof the state of the art, 

DISSKMINATION ACTlvmUS 

. V^^r^^ ^^^^ ^'I's so-called as the chairman referred 

to It 1^1 * 

I notice it was produced by RMC Research learning Achievement * 
Lorp. which I assume mdicates it was developed under one of vour 
contractor grants, 

])r. Evans, That is correct. 

Mr. Robinson. What did it cost ? 

Mr. GiiAssMAN, $361,106. 

Dr. Evans. Tlmt» Mr. Robinson, is not just for the particular 
package you see l^efore you, but that is for a contract to develop 
appix)xnnately a half dozen such packages. 

Mr. Robinson. This is one of six. That figure includes all six! 

Dr. Evans. That is correct. 

OK SUPPORT TO DISTRICTS TESTING "pip's" 

Mr. Robinson. I was surprised to hear you say that you will be 
paying certain school districts to put this to us. Is it necessary to pay 
someone to try out those materials? 

Dr. EyAxs. It mav not have been necessary, but we wanted to insure 
that we had favorable and comparable circumstances for testing this 
put. So we will be giving them some funds to defray some costs of 
implementation. 

^ Dr, OmxA. Paying in the sense of helping them absorb the cost of 
implenienting the program^ not paying them for other elements, 

Mr. GL.VSSMAN, In other words, the district will receive a grant to 
help It to install the program which is described in this package. The 
programs we are talking about» the six programs that were pactaAd 
under this study do involve additional costs, such as personnel, facil- 
ities, and materials. The grant will help the district absorb the cost^of 
additional resources actually necessary for installing that project in 
their own district. o r w 

Mr. Robinson. Presuming that this information is found to be very 
useful, would this information be provided to school districts at a cer- 
tain fee or would it be necessary for them to absorb the cost in order to 
have the advantage of its use, or how do you visualize spreading this 
information through other than your test districts t 

Mr. GL.VSSMAN, T^t me answer that in two parts. One is with regard 
to the field test itself. One reason wc have not yet developed ^ large dis* 
semination policy is becalise we expect that in part a policy wilTcome 
out of the field test itself depending on the way people react to the 
packages, the way they use them, the way they say they would like to 
have the packages sent to them and the final form of the package that 
will be developed as a result of the field tests. 

Second, with regard to dissemination, these packages are meant to 
heli^ nnploment an approach which will replace something that is 
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going on now in the districts that will use them. That is to say those 
districts ali-eady have remedial programs under way now which we 
believe are less effective than the programs that we have packaged. So 
by substituting the new apipmach for whatever program the district 
is currently using, there will be a saving of the cost of the iormer 
* remedial program for^se in this one, - . ^ 

We have been very careful about the cost levels ip the approaches 
wc have tried to package, and they range from between $260 per pupil 
to somewhere in the neighborhood of ^00 per pupil, wliicli we feel is 
very niuch in the ball park for districts which -do j)eed comnAnsatory^ 
education programs. The packaged program would probably be no 
mora.ex pensive than what they have now or if it is more expensive, 
would only be slightly so.. Certainly in terms of results if our estimate 
of the benefits to be derived from these package approaches seems to 
be accurate, the results would bo well worth that small additional cost. 

Mr. RoBiKsoN. In other words, it is not your feeling we are going 
to be faced with an acjditional budgetary item to implement the use 
of the material in terms of putting iv into effect in the school districts 
around the country? 

^ Dr. Evans. Definitely not. This is intended to be a modest effort. It 
IS intended to be a dissemination effort rather.than a program effort, 
and an effort to try to take one step toward compensatmg for the gen- 
erally disappointing evaluation data we have encountered on com- 
pensatory education programs generally. 

One would hope, through the identification of such effective pro- 
grams, their dissemination, and hopefully their adoption, that current 
school program budgets, current title 1 programs and so on could 
generally be. upgraded in effectiveness through the use of their existing 
moneys. 

Dr. Ottixa. Mr. Robinson, I think it flows very naturally in that 
we are again only disseminating in areas where there is a program for 
\yhich we have responsibility. So what we are really in this dissemina- 
tion effort trying to do is upgrade methods to upgrade those programs 
which Congress has already authorized, for which we have responsi- 
bih*ty to administer, and, therefore, what we are doing is providing 
better ways to implement those existing programs, not new programs. 

ORAKT AND CONTRAOT MANAOEHENT 

^ Mr. KoBiiisox. If Mrs. Green were here, you would be getting ques- 
tions with regard to contracts and grants, and I don*t need to remind 
yon of that. I wonder what steps have been taken in the past year 
to ^>rovide for better nionitoring of the contract and grant 
admmistration. 

Dr. PIvaks, We have taken a number of steps, Mr. Robinson, and 
I am sorry I have to outline it for you in a^parate way. We outlined 
tliose at fast Year's testimony, but the problem that this committee 
noted, .that Mrs, Green has. noted, andnve have acknowledged and 
I'eported on, of late contracting and backdating of contracts have 
lH?en entirely eliminated. Part of the funds that we are requesting here 
to<lay for example, for the guaranteed student loan program, are 
designed to improve the quality of monitoring. 
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Xfr. Robinson- I noted in your justification thero is some discussion 
of this but I believe, cousutenng hei- intei^est in the anatter and the 
comiinttee s interest in the matter, it would bo well to enlarge on what 
you have stated so far. 

Dr. O-mNA. Ill my opening statement, Mr. Robinson, the chairman 
> asked tliat question with i-egard to the repoTt thi^t was c^^^^ 
by yoin* appropriations committee, and I at that time mentioned 
that we Imd done an analysis of what we had accomplished last year, 
and the chairmau allowed it to bo entered in the record. Perhaps that 
lanalysis will liclp answer your nuestion as well. 

Mr. RoBiNsox, 1 am sure it will. 

[Clerk-s Note; The information appears earlier in this volume on 
page 77.] 

TRANSrORTATlON DECHEASE 

^Mr. RoBiNsox. I note that one of the more substantial decreases is in 
the transportation of things, an amount of over $900,000. I wonder 
how that came about. 

Mr. Stacev. That was an item that was included in our 1974 re- 
quest to possibly support decentr^ilization in the Office of Education 
when we were in the initial planning stages. 

Mr. SiiRivER. is it needed now ? 

Mr. Roni.vsoN. It-is indicated as a deci'ease. 

Dr. OrriKA. We had in 1074 anticipated decentralization during 
that year. As I said earlier, the pi*esont 1975 budget does not contain 
funds for that pnri>ose. If they arc needed, we will come forth again 
and ask for sucJi funds. 

Mr. Rornxsox. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

veterans' cost op instruction 

Mr. Coxtk^ You show a reduction of seven staff jKwitions for the 
veterans' cost of instrnctioji program. What is the dollar amoimt in- 
volved at the 1975 level ? 

Dr. EvAXs. Thero arc no funds requested for that program in fiscal 
year 1975. 

data ixquiries 

Mr. Contk. In your statement on surveys and studies, you estimate^f 
11,000 data inquiries in 1975. Will you break this dowji, using either 
1974 or 1075 figures, into kinds— general public, congressional, State 
education agency, et cetera. > 

[The information follows:] 

The National Center for Educational Statistics prortdes staUsttcal Information 
In response to approximately 11,000 requests each year. The f oUowlng tabulation 
provides a reasonable estimate of the number of requests by source for fiscal 
year 1974: 

' ■ -.....^.^ • ' ' • ' - ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Sourtt Number Hrttni 

Crfo«Uon»l Ifistitwtfens tftd oriinixations 1300 36 

Bn$\m% Ut6$, labor lod olh«r ofiinJiitions i ;50 U 

SiiHnmrMfncit 2 200 It 

^tmbtnof CoflirtsiindconiressiOMlcomnaHNS 1. 100 iS 

TfM commanleatfOfts iMdii S50 5 

Itt^vtduafs (|«n«ril ptfMic} 1,100 10 

' ' VUOO 100 
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'COMMON CORE OT DATA 



Mr. CoxTK, Are State and local authorities involved in planning 
th« new "common core of data'^ program ? 

Mi's. Gilford. Yes; the common core of data program is being de- 
J3dOl>iid.jgiiTilvMt^ oi^th^ council of chief 

Stale school t)fficersknown as the CbmmitFee on Educational Infor^^ 
mat ion Systems. This committee has representatives from all 60 States. 
.The committee has designated a subcommittee on common core of data 
management information systems to work with the Office of Educa- 
tion. Tlio subcommittee has both school district and State representa- 
tion. The subcommittee meets several times a year with O^ce of 
Kducation staff to guide the development of the program to assure 
that it will be useful to the Stat^ and school districts as well as to the 
Office of Education. Twenty -six States have volunteered to serve as 
lead States in the feasibility study for COD which will be conducted 
during the coming year, 



for selecting the studies to be inchided in tne evaluation plan. I will 
furnish for the record the general criteria for identifying cimdidates 
for studies to be^rfdlrined each year. V 
[The information follows:] 

Studies which will 8U|H>ly tuformatlon for cotigreaslonaUy mandated evalua- 
tion reports. ' 

'Studies which focus on the elfectlveness of specific programs as compared to 
those which provide for general data collection. 

Studies which provide Inputs to requests for upcoming legistatlve renewals. 

Studies of programs and Issues which are of special current Interest, and 
policy concern to either the Congress, the Executive Oflke of the President, the 
Pepartment, Office of Kducation, or the general public^ 

Studies of major programs (high dollar value and/or impact on large target 
populations). 

Studies of programs and issues which impact on the Ottce of Education, 
Kducation Divisioni or Department objectives or priorities. 

Concurrent with this process* more specific criteria for of studies 

nre also applied. These include; 

Specifying the legislative and program objectives of aU major programs. 

Assessing what data and information currently exists in terms of evaluation 
evidence on each of the programs. 

Taking into account the utility and likely outcome of relevant studies 
•underway. 

Identifying the remaining evaluation and plannlpg gaps and needs brought 
to light by this analysis. 
Prioposini studies to All these gaps. 

Once all the candidates for studies are Identified, they are placed In priority 
sequence by pr(^am area taking into consideration congressional mandates 
and expressions of interest, Kxecutlve Office requests, Secretary and Con&mls- 
^iohei* objectives, emphases and priorities, and program manager*s expresctfons ot 
ueed. This Is primarily a Judgmental process although first priority Is normally 
assigned to continuation studies on the \A^\n that investments in studied already 
In process would be lost If the studies could not be carried through to comple- 
tion ; second priority is assigned to new national Impact studies continuing the 
emphasis on closing the knowledge gap about the effectiveness of major OiBceof 
Kducatlon-adminlstered programs: and next priority is assigned to new planning 
studies. 
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souf^f^^"^ contrftcts for evaluation competitive or>le 

ofSmS[5Ht?I^I"n'i" -^^''^P'*? normally Awarded on the basis 
Ci, ^n«t«n<^«,»'^ contract awarded dn a 

Vaa^aI 1 ottly for relative y small dollar amounts In 

R^f fcS^'t^"'?^ proposals must be justified Ta '^ffisS^^^ 
?S m tr'S m^ ^.requests. m^tilTflS 

7^ J ^ ^^^,.^?**PP^e, U contracts total $2.99 milHon nvArk^ 

SesJp^c^?'"^'"*''''^' ''"^ « <^ontmcts totalinglaffooo S a^^^^^ 
^^^^^ 

is S?iSvidbv^O^*l»Slr^^^ report in draft form. 'The draft 
neS of t^RtLnt l^ quality;, clarity, comprehensive- 

fSatsffi^^^^^^ "^^^^ the^fSl^ 

lis?ed on^'oaL^sfia^'^'?^ 'fK^^ ^"'^ ""^''^ ^^e studies 

S ^o^rtlTre'dt on ^tl" «^ '^'^"^^ '""^ 

beiW J Tjf^c"^''^ you refer to are either in process or are just 

Sd I A^f.^'V^.^'^P^''*?.*'"? y'*^ available. For the 
rrSifJ^fVl submit the l,st of studies with their due dates. . 
Line information follows:] 

EVALUAtrON fiTUDY AND DIjE DATE 

1. Computer and Consultants C<wt8, not applicable. 

I' rJI2l?f^i?n.f ii^?^!!^*'''^ Reading Programs, Jqne 1074. 

3. IxJngltudlnal Study of nemonstratlonProfframg ^uftel074 

^ ?SBA Tftle r Allocation Ko?S ml 

ft niJl? ^^/^i^^^tlon and Institutional Eligibility, June 1074. 
7 Model, June 1974. 

7. Kvaluatlon of Community Based Right to Read Programs Seotember 1974 

8. Performance Contracting Follow-up. December ^^^^^ September 1974. 
0. A study of Change Agent Program^ July 1976. 

10. Study of Cooi^eratlve Education/The Impact of Student Earnings as SuDDort 
for Postsecondary Education, December 1074. ''^a'^nings as aupporc 

il* flllfW.*^' ^^^^^Pt^^ College Expectations plus (Re-entry), June 1975 

12. School Finance Task Force Studies, June 1975. ^-^»^^y)> Jone luro. 

13. Hpdateof Title I Census Data. June 1975. 

14. Analysis of Title I Comparability Report, June 1976 

ift ll^A^^^s H***'^^""<>n ^f Vocational Education Funds. February 1975. 

Skfni jSCJ'^Ss' ^ ^''^''"''^^ '^''^"'"^ to Acquire eS^ Urel Job 
\V ail*"**^^*5"^ Disadvantages of Student Loans for Women, February 1976. 
IK Status and Resources of Self-supporting Students. November 1974. 
1^"^^?,^ ^^^^^^^rsupply of CoUege Places, De^ 

W6 ^ Census of the School Aged Handicapped, January 

21. Review of Data Instrument, and Research Design for Data Analysis of 
Vocational Education Impact Study. Canceled. 
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22. Analysis and Synthesis of State Title I Heports and Models DeTelopment, 
August 1976. 

2a Extension of Fiscal Year Title I Evaluations. Uncertain. 

24. Knrollment Effects of Tuition Differentials, February 1975. 

25. Vocational IMucatlon Impact Study (NCB3 portion), June 1075. 
20. Bilingual Impact 8tudy> November 10T6. 

27. Study of State Compeusatory Education Programs. Uncertain. 

28. Simulation and Analysis of New Allocation Fortnulas for Title I, BSEA, 

.tmcertain. 

29. Educational Signiacance of Tracking in Public Schools. Uncertain. 

30. Eeaearch Strategies in the Education of the Dlsadrantaged. Cancelled* 

31. Feasibility and Study Design for Evaluation of Neglected and Delinquent 

Title I Program, March 1975. 

32. Study of Impact of Federal Studetit Aid Programs, ApriH976. - - 

33. Study of Overlapping ActlviHea In BBH and CCD, February 1976. 

34. Federal role In BTV (Sesame Street and Electric Co. Eval), March 1975. 

35. Study to. Institutional development In HBA, title III, aid to developing insti- 

tutions^ April 1076. _ ^ 

; S6. Distribution of Office of Education discretionary funds, March 1976, 

37. Impact of vocational education on Indians, March 1975. 

38. Project Information ipackages development, June 1974. 

39. Project Information packages field test evaluation, Octobei' 1976. 

40. Assessment of school supervised work education programs, November 1975. 

41. Evaluation of Civil. Rights Act, title IV, September 1975. 

42. Evaluation of adult education proprams, July 1975. ^ . , 

43. Study of borrower aud lender characteristic? for estimation of defaults In 

the injured student loan program, December 1974. ^ 
.444.«^Siudy ot talent search andnipward bound programs,* December 1974. 

45. ^Evaluation of BSAA pilot programs, January 1976. 

46. Evaluation of ESAA basic grants program, January 1976. 

> ^ / ADVISORY JROMMITTBJCS 

r - 'Mr. Coxm OiiTour request 6f $1.2 million for the lO advisory com- 
mitteee, are tJie salaried of any^E stfe'ff indttded-in the $1,3 milliont 

Mr. STAcBY. Na; there are iib OE staff salaries incladedTO the 
million. We^ will supply for the record an object class breakout of 
the fiscal year 1975 requests. 
[The -information follows:] 
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TV XEROGRAM OK AOtftT UTeRAClT 

Mr. CoKTE. What is the^TV program on adult literacy to be devel- 
oped Hs it instructional or pi omotional f 

Dr. Evans. The TV program on adult literacy is planned as an in- 
structional program. It will include two series of teaching-of-reading 
programs, one directed at the English speaking functionally illiterate 
and the other— in Spanish— at the Spanish smkihg functionally il- 
literate. The target population shall be adulte with reading ability 
» from zero to fourth grade. Each progitim ahaU consist drf 25 half -hour 
lessons. This efifort will be funded jointly in fiscal year ttom the 
right-to .read proi;ram and the adult ^ucation program and not irom 
* any program under the '^Salaries and expenses*' account, 

OtrARANT££D STUDENT XX)A2^S 

Mr. CoNTB. How many of the positions you are requesting in con- 
nection with the guaranteed student loan program are directly related 
to accelerating litigation of def aultiiig borrowers t 

t>r. Evans. Al} of the collector positions ihctuding clerii^ support 
rould be directly related to Accelerating litigation . of defaulting lK>r« 
rowers. All collections procedurea for the prog^m folloT^ tho steps 
^re<iuired by the Federal Claims and Collections Act of lj^6 and the 
joint standards is8U^.tlxereimd0t by the Attortiey/X^lehettpil 4u^ the 
General Accounting Office, The results of eollectloi^ ictiOnd talcen ix^ 
the course of trying to convert defaults into paying a<^Untd ulti- 
mately determine which accounts should be referrM fo^/UtiM 
Under these joint standards, accounta must be ref eriSad to trhe (|e|ieral 
Accounting Office v^here the final decision on litigation action is made. 

Mr. CSoNTE. On page 206 of the justification you mention that several 
studies recommended improving^ the guaranteed ettudent loan jpro-' 
gram's data systems, but an in-nouse group decided on an entirely 
new system. Was the in-housc decision reyeiwed by any Outside con- 
sultants t What Were the cost differences between the recommended 
improvements and the new system ! 

Mr. Stagey. The study supporting the basic recommendations to 
improve the current guaranteed student loan program dat4 systems 
and the decision to review the data processing requirements for the 
guaranteed student loan program with the view that the successor sys- 
tem adequately provide for program requirements tvere recommenda- 
tions of the same in-hoiise group. 

These recommendations were supported by a study of problems 
existing in the current guaranteed student loan program data systems 
performed independently of the in-house study by General Telephone 
and Electronics Information Systems. 

Both studies concluded that performance can be improved in the 
current system and that degradation of guaranteed istudent loan pro- 
gram data bases can be restricted to an acceptable level. However, cer- 
tain deficiencies in the current system design and system implementa^ 
tion process have limited the ability to respond to legislative changes 
to the program, satisfy audit requirements, cope with processing needs, 
and respond adequately to information demands. 
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The cost differences between the recommended improvements to the 
existing system and the new successor systehi have been determined 
but in very broad terms. Tins fall we are planning a combined in- 
house and outside contractor effort to conduct a feasibility study in 
which detailed comparisons will be made between the cost of retain- 
ing the total existing computer system and making the necessary en- 
hancements to continue with this system over the next 4 years versus 
implementation of a more i^fined and improved computer system for 
the urogram. 

Mr. Flood. Since you can^t tell the players without a score card, I 
have here the weekly compilation of Presidential documents, Monday, 
April 22, 1974. and thei-e I find that John R. Ottina is being appointed 
an Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. So we will 
expect to see you back with your new hat. Our compliments. 

Dr. Ottina. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Flood. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE BUDGET ESTIMATES 



orncE or education 

^ Aaountt Avtlltble tot ObllE»tl6ftl / 



1974 

topropri»tioo.>« $$6,747,000 $l27»2e4,0OO 

AAountjrithhad (P. L. 93-192) •93,000 •r'- 

Ptopoi^ tuppluienttlt* >7, 322. OOP 

SubtoUl, •<lJuiUd<»pprop<ittloii;,*,*vi4MJi4^^^J!*i^ I27|2a4|000 

M^l trtntftra (os 

' ''Of f let of k^ S«tr«ttry'^ (Public Affairs Stvinia). -226, 000 

"O^Atrtl Strvlett.AdttlnlatrAtioa" (Rftnt) -140,000 

Coaparatlvt tr«A*ir*rt tot ^ ' 

*'P«parta«atal K«iugc«ent"- (Votklfi$ C«pltal Pun4 

p4yTolL sctlvltUt),* •^132,000 

' ^A4tUUnt StcrtUry for -Educatloii" (PUfiaiDg and 

: •v«lu4tl0fl scavltU*} <^475,000 ~ 

. VUnaUn Ed<te«Uon^ (Ad«lnlttr«tlon)..».»« •^1|7S9,000 — ^ 

CoapAratlvs trantftrt fro«) 

.^I>«^«rfc»«ttUl KutftntAt** (todlract Coit ITegotla- 

tlon). •f271»000 — 

'^ElM«iit«r7 Md S«con44iy Educatloa'* (Tltla I 

Advlaory cowUtaa) m5,000 

''OccupatloiMli VotAtlOMl 4n<l. Adult Education" / 

(VocatlOfiJl and Adult Advlaory coMiltt«««> -M96,000 

**EiMr|a&ty School Ajalatanct" (PUtmletg atid EvaluA^ 

tloa actlvltlta) « •f2»469;000 — ^ 

''EdutUloiMl Otvelo^at" (D«ta ayat«ma Ikprovt- ^ 

••nt) ; * 4g. 750.000 



. Subtotal, budgtt authority. . ...» 103,635^000 127^264,000 

'(;uobll|At«d balA&ct raatorad ;.. . 3.650>000 

Tot«l, obUgAtlona 107,265,000 127,264|000 

1/ Exclodaa tha follovlttg Mounta for rtlaburaabla actlvltlaa carried out by thl« 
accouflti 1974 - $30O,p00| 1975 - 6300,000. 

# loeluda* 64,073,000 pay ttkMfrt ttcm library. Rtaourcaa*^ 
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117^ litrMCttd obUg^tlO^^s. ■ tio7 it% 600 

1975 ruTiMted obUgatrons JlM^VOoS 

K<t change.... , ' W;w!6W 

— Bdsa Changes fron^ _ _ 

Jncretiat t 

A. SuMt'ln ; 

TI Annual Izatton of personnal costs for 
author I tad positions funded for only 
p$rt of tha currant "y«»r and an extra 

p«ld day rn flsr^} year 197S $73,?7$,000 $ ♦ 9,255,000 

2« l.ncratfed aAoont for Workfng Capftal 

, ?.037,000 + 134,000. 

3« Increased amount for $tUC (rent) 

— ♦ 3>9S3>060 



Subtotal >li!?2i|666 



rrtcreasad planning and avatuatlon 

acilvltras. 7,249,000 4 1,731,000 

2. Increase for dissemtnatton 

, •ctlvltles „. 4 i|,000,000 

3. Increased amxmt for tralrtlAg M5,000 * 205,000 

Increase for ADI>.... 8. 759^000 ♦ 2.W.O00 

Subtotal "tte ♦B ! w!oao 

Total, Increases — 421,792,000 

Decreases t 

A. |uM_tMn: 

TI Decrease for one-time rent cost 52,000 - 52,000 

2. Decreased ainount for transporta- 
tion of tbingi M73.00Q ^ 936>000 

Subtotal ~ I-T^ : 9§8'6M ' 

B« Projraffl! 

Y. Decreased funding for Advisory ' 

Comnltteai 1,205,000 - 5,000 

7. Decreased amount for Data Systems 

iNiprbvement I2.<i00.000 800.000 

Subtotal rrr -z — Milogo ' 

Total, decreases - 1.793.000 

Total, net change ♦I9.999.600 

lyplanatlon of Chanoet 

iunt*tn Increases g 

I, The Increase of $9,255,000 U necessary for the annual Izat Ion of 
p«rsonn#l*r#Uted costs for new positrons funded /or onfy part of fiscal year 197^, 
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1l)y*'a(T)ount lAclud«s $21S,0QP for tht txtra paid d^y In 'fiscal yeaf 1975« 

' In fiscal year I97$t an hcrease of $1)^^000 will be necessary to cover 
tha aarv ices -provided to tha office of education by. tho Oepartment's Working 
Capital run<f, 

3« In fluaKyeaf \97$ the Office of education wUlbtgin payfn^ rant 
. charts, An amount of $3«955.0O0 vtll be needed for this ^'standard level user 
charge." * 

^^ograffl increase S t 

1 . Tha Increase of $1, 7^1,000 In planning and Evaluation wllhbe.used for tha 
Initiation of twelve fonoal evaluations <on educational programs not previously per- 
for«>ad and the continuation of eight mult I -year. studies begun Ih-flscal year 

and prior years, 

7, There were no funds for tha General Proeram Dissemination programs In 
fiscal year ig;^. The ra<iuast of $V,000,000 In 197$ will ba used to Initiate 
* taverar projects which .would. be useful In providing -the general publ Ic and meoibers 
of the education cormiunKy with Information about n«w*«ducatlonal davalopfflents, 

3r An increase of ^205,000 4s raquested to fw>6 an exacutlve tralnlmg 
program. 

h Mi Increase of ^7tkik,000 Is requested In data support services for 
tho iuerantaad Student loan program. 

dul It'ln decreases ! 

t. A decrease of $$2,000 for one-tlffte rant costs In fiscal year I97t| Is 
requested. 

2. A d4$trease of $936 « 000 Is requested for transportation of things due to 
a ona-tiM cost In fiscal year 

ftoqrm decreases t 

!< Various changes In tha funding levels of the Advisory Committees will 
result In • net decrease of $S,000 In fiscal year I975, 

2, The FY 197^ operating level for Data Systems Improvement Includes 
obligations of funds appropriated In FY 1973 ($3.6S0,O00) but not released for 
obligetlon until FY I97'i> end therefore represents en actual decrease In ^dget 
euthorlty when co0>parlng tha FY 1975 Uvel with tha FY 197'i level. However, when 
the FY 197s ra<9uested appropriation 1$ compared with the FY. 197^ af>proprlatlon, 
this activity will result In an Increase of $2, 850,000. An Increase of $1,350,000 
_ Is for tha Common Cora of Data In fiscal year 197$, That amount will ba used to 
dove lop both long and short-term elements In an Integrated fede re I -Stata* local 
<yttem of educational statistics^ i>e remaining $1 ,500,000 will be used to 
Initiate a new study under the Hatlonil Assessment of Cducetlon progress programs 
and to report the results of several ttudlas conducted In prior years< 
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ObllgatiODi by Activity 



Kef, 



197* 



fos. Aaouat 



1975 
E»tlaAt< 



Poi. 



tocretse ot 
I><cr<ifte 



Aaouot Poi. Aawuot 



tioti.« 

PUodlftg tnd' evAlua* 
tton. 



Cen«ctl prograa dls- 

aeeilnttiODi 
<t) DlsiealQttloa.... 
(b) . Packaging iDd 

iit\6 te«tlng.« 

Advisory coaadtttes. . 

Datt tyttau taprove- 

Kent I 
U) Educfttiootl 
gtati^ticti 
.(1) Surveys «Qd 
•pecltl 
•tudiea.... 

(2) CowoQ core 
ot data.... 
(b) NatloDAl Asaeas* 
Mnt of educa- 
tloo progress 



3,063 $ 66,461,000 2,949 $101,484,000 -114 $+15,023,000 
7,219,000 " 9,000,000 •H,7ai,000 



1.205,000 



500,000 
3,500,000 
1,200,000 



4,250,000 
(6»900,000) 



4,500.000 
(5>500,000) 



4.250,000 
1.350.000 
6.000.000 



+500.000 
+3,500,000 
-5.000 



+1.350,000 
+1,500.000 



Total obllgstiodB (baae ). 3.063 103.635.000 2.949 127.284.000.-114 +23.649,000 
Total obUgatlooa {107,285.000) 
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Obllgittona by Objict 








1974 
BitUata 


1975 
EitlMte 


tncreaaa or 
Dccraaaa 


Total nuaber of perMoent poiltlona. , • « 


3i063 


2,949 


-114 


fullotlttt «qulv«leot of all othar 


292 






Avata|a nuftbar of all aaployaaa 


3iOOI 


3,26S ^ 


+287 


feraoQival tbapaQaatlom 






\ 




$ 48,66«,000 


$ 54*774,000 


% +5,906,000 




2ya39»000 


2,580,000 


+341^000 




254.000 


281.000 




Subtokali p«raoimal eoapaaaatlon. , 


51,361.000 


57,635,000 


+^^274,000 




4,333»000 


4,843,000 


+510,000 


Travtl ttaiuporUtlod of peraona.i. 


3,427.000 


3,795,000 


+368,000 




1,173,000 


237,000 


-936,000 




3, $24, 000 


8,128,000 


+4^304,000 




2,^76,000 


3,187 lOOO 


+309,000 


Q^^gf astvtcaa ■ 


■ 1A.244 000 


23,346,000 


+5 1 102,000 




20,552,000, 


24,600,000 


+4«048,0O0 




514,000 


542,000 


+28,000 




979.000 


97I1OOO 


-8.00^ 




107|285,000 


127,284,000 


+19,999,000 


Total oblliatlotta axcludlAg 1973 


103,635,000 


127,284,000 


+23,649,000 
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1975 



UtUlittOB . , . Authorl>»4 

GfD4ral.E4tieatloti Provialoaa kttt 

Uttion 400(e)V — Adftlalatradoa - tAdaUoiU 

jf^xt D <^ Aaviaory CcMMhlttaat.,. V tndaflnlu 

Sctfcioa 411 ^rogrM riaaalni an4 BvatuaUoo.. $2S»000»000 

Section 422 ^ IHaaaalnatloii..^ tiid^flolta 

CooparatlYe Raaaarcb Att $7a>000p000 



Appropr lotion 



$l01»4il4»000 

6,000,000 
500,000 

16,100, OOOi^^ 



if locludta $3,500,000 for Dlaaealnatl «, $1,000,000 for Planalni and £valu«tloa» 
atul $11,600,000 for Data €ytt«it t«>toytMtit. ' 

In addition to th% $16,100,000 taqviatad hara, additional tMHiftta of $19,000,000 
undar tha Elaaantary and Sacoodaty education appropriation and $10,000,000 imdar 
tha Occupational, Vocational, and /Jult Sdocation appropriation at« ra^^aatad 
under tha Cooparativa Raaaarch Act. for a total Mount raquaattd of $45|10O,O0O» 
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S«Urie» tAd Expeiues 





Budget 
E«tlMU 

to Cotutteit 


Hout« 

Allovanee 


Scn«U 
MlovaQc« 




196S 


$ 20,977,500 


$ 19,877,560 


$ 19,977^500 


$ 19,977,500 


1966 


26,827,500 


24,752,500 


24,977,500 


24,977,500 


1967 


3B,066«m 


35>565»m 


30,280,184 


32,430,184 


196ft 


51»326,400 


43,083,400 


43,083,400 


43,083,400 


1969 


63,250,112 


49,745,112 


45,871^12 


50.292,112 


1970 


86,546,000 


83,978,316 


d4»928,316 


84,402,316 


4971 


113,667.281 


107,371,281 


101,476|281 


102,478,281 


wa 


101 1 518, 800 


99,087,800 


100,418,800 


100 « 4 74. 001 


1973 


113,249,000 


107k801.0O0 


110 17A AAA 


ilU,(l9i,0U9 


W4 


106,188,000 


96,538»000 


95,315,000 


96,815,000 


1974 fro^««d r«y 


4,073,000 








1976 FropofAd Supplt* 

MOt«l 


3,449,000 








1*75 


127,284,000 
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JultlllCAtioo 

Salsiflet and Ez(^nt«t 



1974 



' 1575 



Inercta* tr 
Dtcrf ae 



— Aaoont Tot, Aaount Pos. Amounf 

frostaa «<tel&lstr«tloa 

(CBFA. Stc. 400(c)) .3.063 $ 8$,46UO00 a»M9 $101,484,000 -114 $415,023,000 

PlaAftlng andcvAluAttoa 
(GEPA, Sac. 411 and 

Coop. R«a. Act) 7,219,000 ^ 9,000,000 -^ 41,7«1,006 

General program dlaae«ln4- 

ttoni 

(a) Diaaemlnatlon (GtPAi 

• (b) - — -- s^.^o " ♦5<».ooo 

taatlog (Coop. 

^^^^ 3.500|000 +3,500,000 

Advisory comltteea (GEPA, 

'"^"^^ • 1,205,000 « li200,000 - -5,000 

'^t« a/ate«a IMproveaent 

(Coop. Kea. Act) ^ 
(a) Educational atatta- 
tlc«t 

(1) Survcya aod 

apaclal 

m '^^ *.250,000 - 4,250,000 ..^ 

(2) Cootoon Core of ' 

<b) H.tiooa *' ~ ^'^^-^ - «.35o.ooo 

of education 

~ 4.500.000 - 6.000,000 +1.500.09 0 

^^^•^ ^^^^ 103,635,000 2,949 127,284,000 -114 +23,649,000 



General Statexnt 

edu..M!!/J!f?ii'"r..^"^' **S«l«le« Md «tpauata" for the Off lea ol 

EdMcatlofl Includea the neceaaary expenaca for the admlnlatratlon of all Office of 
Educattofl program (except 50 poaltlona budgeted for In «IndlAn BdutatlOfi''). Ofllc. 
of education Advliory ^Itteea, and pUtmlng and evaluation actlvlti.t? in 
addition to the foregoing actlvltlea, for vhlch funda ver* approprlatftd In thli 

Plaaealnatlon, for which no fuoda were appropriated In flacal year 1974. tod t>«ta 
8yate«a l«prove«ent, which waa tranaterred fro. •'Educational oivalopiient.'^ 

f«r .^f^T!?"*;!*'' incre*ae of $23,649,000 la Mda up of wlnly bullt-ln Inoreaaea 
year 1974 incteaaea for actlvltlaa which were not funded In ilacal 



* Exdudaa 1973 appropriation teatorattona. 
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1^74 . 1^7S iQcrtatt or 

Base EitUtU ^ D^crttat 

|»rotraa a<iaifilatratloA. . . . 3,063 $86,461,000. 2,^9 $101»484,000 .U4 $^1S. 023^000 



Hartatlv 

Ptottaa Puwia 

Authorlaa4 under Sec« ^W^) of tba Ceoaral Bducatloa Frovlalooa Att, thla 
activity provldea for aalariea'aAd expeiuea otceaaary to caable the C(«iaaloQer 
to carry out* the purpoae end dutlea of the Office of Mucatioo. The wijor dutiea 
of the. Office ate to collect atatiatica ahovl&i the cooditioo end pto$reai of 
oducatioa ia the Qaitcd Statea, to dtaaealoete auch iikfor«etioaj to aid ia the 
^atabliahaeat e&d Meieteiunce of efficient achool ayatcoa* end othenriae pronote 
tho cetiae ot educe t loo throughout the coimtry* 

>le<ia for ftacal reer WS 

the budget re^ueat for progrea adailttietratioii for<fiae4l yeer 1975* elthou^ 
iocorporelitt$ a ro^eit for en lAcreaaa of $15|023»000, repreaentt e net decrceae 
of 114 DOiitlMU. The iQcreaae ia prtAitily Mde up of e cherge tot rettt* 
$3i$S3|000 vhlch ia included ia our budget for the firat tltte thie yar» a 
^2|464*0b0 ft iacreaae in ABP to cootioue iaproving nenegeMent of the Ouetenteed 
Student toen progrM» end $9«2SS|000 to ennoeliae pnraoimel coata for euthorieed 
poiitione funded for only pert of FY 1974. 

$o«e 300 fever poaitiona ere needed for cetegoricel program thet ere being 
folded la to the ConeoXideted Educe tioo Grente progretti, end ebout 150 fetfer ere 
needed for poeitiooe eaaociated vlth progreM for v*«lch decrceaed euppott ie 
related. To offeet theee decregaea the Office ie requeatlng thet about 350 of 
the poaitione>be reprogreaoned to ereee for vhlch incrceaee «re re^ueated end to 
provide technical aaaictence U the iieplecieatetlon of Orente OonaoUdetioo# 
Peteiled deieriptiocu of theee chenaes > follw for ench Mejor otgeniteti onel unit* 
The orgenlMtioo*! unite ere thoe^^reeultlng fro« « reorgenieetion of the Office 
of Educetlon conpleted in fiaeal year 1974* 

AccowUehnente in fiacal yegr 197 4_ 

During 1974 the Office of Education vee reorgenlacd to create e »ore flexible, 
efficient end affective orfenlaation* 

The reorgenitetion vee prompted by chengce occurring In eaverel progrene efter 
liq^leaentatlon of the Educetlon Aaendaente of 1972 end by the need to atreealine 
the Office gencrelly. After the eetabliaheent of the Office of Aaaiatant Secretery 
of Educetlon end the Nationel Inetitute of Edocetion« eeverel unite under the 
Deputy for Extemel Ulationa end the Deputy for Developnent vcre treneferred to 
thoee nev offlcee. The Icgleletlve crcetioo of the Office of Indien Educetlon, the 
Eureeu of Occupettonel end Adult Educetlon, the lee ic Opportunity Ctante Prograa, 
end the plecenent of the teecher Corpa In the ieaMdleCe Office of the Coanieeioner 
further pointed up the need to ehift aofte unite, dleperac the functlona of othete, 
nod sake the operetlone of the Office nore efficientt 

A major effort le propoacd In e flecel ycer 1974 eupplencntel requeet to 
etrengthcn end improve the ednlnietretlon of the Guerentccd Student loen progrest 
The eupplesentel rcqueet to eupport 250 nev poaitiona and rcleted cxpenace hee been 
included In the flecel yeer 1974 coluan of thla budget Juatlflcatlon. 
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IntftAia or 





X974 


li)75 


. D«cr«Ai« 






136 


+ 2 






673 


. + 5 






4^1 








tH 




Bur«ftU of foitiicooiUry Bducatloa.. 




611 


+ ' 36 


^«Mm ojC OcqupttlOMl and Adult 












63 


- 65 






477 


- 12 






(50) 










- 114 



Th4 ftbovf MHurr bi po« It tona ihovi tU dlitvib^tioa of pimiaosdt itaff by 
-Mjor orfaalutloiul unlit vlthln tb« Off let of KduciitlbA. K mtm detailed >'r«im«- 
tloa for M«b ef tbft prgAniiatlotul vnlti follov«» tad a lap iaclodad ia a apecUl 
aaalyaia that twarltai tb# r^quatt by «i|ttt|atla| tba iacrMat* and d^creaaaa 
In po«UloiUi. tMtiiM thay tapraatnc MJbr rlrd$t«ii afforta af)d <i^t tcr^gi Vdvatal 
.-^rgaalgatloaal aatlU»( th« Cd4c«tioa Gr«ata eontolidttioa proposal adhd tH« ' 
CuATfUMd 6t«daat'Loaa Vrograa ara dlaeuaaad la greatar datail la tha ipaeial 
•aalyaU protld«d« 
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tAcrtut or 



iMdltu otflt# <»••«>• 

r1li«1tt to iMdll !••»•. 

tMctitf Corps « •••«•••< 

Citif of Fttblie AieUrtf..^. 

lligiOMl U4it0« iCi|lM*« 

ToUU«v»«. 



2) 
24 
32 
48 



25 
26 
32 
48 
1 



eo^aaiooor« l&r ftiC4l U7S M l^rMoo i»l P^p ^ItloM Ci to<riot**d for 
tht Mttit to ta4 pt^mt •» filjottiyoi lor tbo yw^| 

to tlUlMtt luftt^OMl lUitortcy i» ttio country t^ !J!,^*SL!hL!?Iw* 
l«|0» M«rly all o( tfct po^ulotiov ovor 1» ywr* old vill bo fua«tloo*lly 
litarotti 

- to «icou<o«« odueotiooAl iMtitutiooOi |ov«rttp«it*l <|«ciM *a4 f^ijjj* , 
ottoftlMtlooo to Uprovo «o4 oacpA»4 tbolr AetivitU* rtUtlii| to t%Uim 

to dovolop oa odult Utartty tolovUioft progrott. 

«io Of aot of Public ai Aira VIU owott « |ttt*tU progron ^•••^^^i^ . 
af fort, for vWeK tbo bti4|at rw|oo»ta 1500,000. fifojoota 
othera, « f 11« Oft thmiH *ttlto4aa i^»0«t» wd Jo* 5t^'!fi!J!L!?L'^?/^ 

tbo tOAcbor Corpa vill iootlotto «t loot ya*rU iml. — ...^ 
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lUgiooal CoaUMlMktri tod Staff 

School STttMMi 

OffUa of tiuctor 

TitU I» BSEA ProgrAa 

EMrttAcy School A«alatftae* «nd Civil 

lUghta 

School Afalattnca In Fadarally Affactad 

ArMa.. .» • 

Yoataacoftdaty Iducatloos 

Offica of Mractor •••• 

Elgh*r Sduoatloft Facllltlta...., 

iMlc Opportutilty GfMta » 

nUO profraM » • • * » 

.iMutad Lou Frograa 

Library prograaa 

Occup^tloiul and Adult Education! 

Of flea of tba Dlroctor 

^ Vocational SducAtlon 

, Adult tdtMtlott.. 

Otwyalofaat protraaa 

Consot-Mated tducattoo fro9roin'a.« 

.Ti>tftl 



197A 



lacraaaa or 
1975 Ptcrtaa» 



158 



1(8 



2o 


Z6 




11 










•28 








22 


2S 


+3 


24 


21 


-3 


4$ 


6S 




35 


35 






337 


♦72 


la 


2 


•io 


21 




^21 


26 




-26 


l» 




-15 


J4 


24 






28 


♦28 


8^ 


873 


. r 



Coordiaatioa of tctlvltlaa- of th« ton ragltMl offteat la wow oodov tho 
tatocvtiv* D^ty OovnlfiioMT in th« Affieo of tha ConiaMonar, >K «ot^ IncrMao of 
' flv« |>oaltiotiia It ro^eated for £i«cal y«at H75* Tho tdtal dacrtaaaa roquaatod, 
^114 poottlOtt«» eorr«aK4i4 Co prograaa ptOfroaiad <of UneUiaioa la tho fsdocnttoci 
. 4i;r4Qta oOiUoltdAttOtt ptotttm tTltla I ift tSUf tcho«l' library prograaa* And Ocou- 
patiMUl and adult a.ducattoD iMTOfrM) and to profraa*- for which da^roaa#d aup{>ort 
.^la.ro^alad.. .lo^riNTiaa roqvaared ata to aupport tachaical aaaiatanca^r^ranta 
_ <^o^M4l^i^^J^ Itr.iPttbKii ara^a lo PoataacoadAry Micaitloo for tht B^iie" 
Opportwilty'ftraAta rroftaM aal tha Tii4nr<»d loan program; thd«^fiacal yoar 1975 
^r«4wi«t for tlM«ai|io&«: ofriciia ^ntl<lpat«a ^ dw cooaolidatad aducatlon sraot 
UcUUtUa prOitaM for Vocatloo^l A^d Adult Cdvcaftloo, «|id^r«flaoU a corr#«poM- 
. ^ioS da^rtaao Of Si^ltloaa/. In tha^aot tbat thia MV^HgialUloo ia not 
^ oaaatod, poaitlofta for 197SwUl teo x«^atad to ouppott nlttit:^ to^aUtlya 
^•uthoritlasxfor vblch funda vtll bo*ror^tod, 

' *'ni«nW'poaltloa»jror tha rotiooa'fMliida 180 poaltloar ro<|uaftod in tha 1974 
aupplaaittttal'To^aat for^^^A OuAraatoad «t<J^9aL Iaiaa proftM* 
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Office of »UftA|Mi^t 



tocrM«« or 
1974 197% txcfeu 



iMditU Offic $7 S7 

COMittM KAA«tiMfit..« « 3 3 

laiorMtioft AcquitltioD Poller SUff 4 4 

dfflti of Boolaoii K«iUf«MOti 

iMMdlnt Offlet 4 4 

Audit Uftlion tad CoordlAAtlon Stif(t.«.. 7 - 7 

]t«|uUtl0D tad CuldiUoi Study 10 10 

riiumci DWltloo » 9$ * 95 

Coi^trtcU ft^ Grtat9 Dlviilou. 10^ 109 

A^pllcAiloa Control Coatir * •/ 10 10 

OffUs of Adalolttrttloikt 

iMdiitd Offlet .4 4 



?trtonAtl tad Trtiiiln$ Dlvlttoo 



Gtotrtl Strvictt OlvliloA 55 ii 



Autottttie Dttt Prociiitng Divtiloa 

Offlet of KtMgMMtt Pltmilot tod Bvtlut* 

tlOOJ 

iMMdlttt Offlet * 

Sytttst PltAOlDi tad Control Dlvltloo.. 
Ktat|ttMM|»t Svtluttloo Dlvltlon 

KtatgtMtat tnttfot. 

Tottl .«..*. 



55 55 



4 


4 




. 9 


9 




19 


19 




l> 


» : . 






U9\ 





Iht rtortanltttlOA of tht Offlet of Sducttloo iittbUiHtt t n«v Offlet of 
Ktiug«MQtr vhleh lueorporttit tttat$«atAt funetloot pttvtoatty la tbt Otpoty 
Cponittiootr fot Pltaai&|i Mluttlon tad Mtatstatat* 

Thlt Offlet provldet ttrvictt la tht trttt of flataeti eontrtctt ta«l $rtatt, 
ptrtotmtl, ftatrtl ttrvlett, Mluitatat tvtluitloa tad tdaialttrttlvt.biiigttlaft* 
Offlet of Ktatgtattt riipoatlbllitltt tiioludt provltlon of tdalaittrttivt tvpport 
to tht tttaey tod dtvtloptttat, MlatMUatt, tad prtttatttlea to tbO CoMlitloatr 
^ tSd^^itOiriit Ktatitrt of tlMly tad tceuutt liUpmtlim^o|j5oratn|^ tht^tju^^ of 
tv^fi«blt td*lalttr«tivi resburett to tld ttitft ta atkiag dtelttoat coaetroi^ 
a«atg«<Mat of tht Offlet of Cduettloa. 

la fltcal yttt 1975, tht Offlet of Htat^tmtat vlll pltet atior Mphtilt oa 
•trtngtbtalas tad laprovlag ttviTtl MatitAtat irttt laeludlag l«provttttat Of tht 
Offlet of Edttettlcs*t ptrioaatl tuatgcMmt ftyttt«i'fonml4t^oa of pltat for 
dtetatttUittloa tctlvUttt lod ttrtagthtalat pptct tad tqulpetnt MatgtMot. la 
tddltioa, It It pltnatd that priority ttttatl^ via U ittta to iaprovlai Offlet 
of Educttloa coatr#ctt tad t'tntt proetdurt«i eoatiiMAf HfotU to op-<dttt Muet- 
tioa progrta rtgulttloaii tad to laerttilag tht tfflcltaey of tttff tttlUittloa 
through rilttiag atapover rtqulraitatt to ^uiatltttlvt yorklotd ftctort. 

Ho change la tht ouahtr of potttloat It rtquttttd» Tht 1974 flgurei laclu^t 
U poelttoae rtquetttd ia tht fitctl yttr 1974 tappltMattl. 
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Offiet of Fli&nlng 



"InfitMta or 
1974 1975 mcmst 



AmtdUu Offlci 14 x4 

Off lea 0t Utlalation.. 20 20 

Offlta of Htimidii.Budsitlftg and Evaluttloni 

laMdiata Offic«c 15 15 

ftlMtnUry •tkd Stcoodary Frogruti Wvlilon. 14 U 
Poatiae^odtry and lot^roitional frogrtM 

Divi*lofi 9 9 

.Vo««tioMl and Randicappad Progttki * 

^ DiviaiOD. • • , 4 • 5 5 

l>«valopMDUl Frograaa DivUioD..', 6 ^ 

Budgat DlvlaioB « 23 23 

* Xitiooal Cantar for Sduc4tdonal Stitiiticit 

iMdliti Offlc , 21 21 

Sufvijr nannini and AnalyiU Diviiioa 63 63 

Statlitlcal lofoTution and Studita Dlvi* 

40 40 

Sucvay O^rttloaa Olvialon. . .k 16 16 

. XojiargavankMDtalvStatlatlci Dlvliloa 30 30 . 



total 276 ^ 276 



Thi raorganltatioD ct tha Of flea of Bducitloa •atabllcbia a nav Off lee of 
Flaftftlfii, vhlch iiicoiporaUi thosa plttmlBg atvd budgttiag function* pravi6utlr vtlh 
tha Daputr CoMliiionar for Plaftaing, Evaluntloo, and Nanagtmaotv )t alto IncWdta 
tha Natlonil Cantar for lEdueittonil Stitlitlca^ 

For flical yaar 197S nUa forsal av^luationa vill ba Ittitiatad of aducttlonii 
prograaa not pravioualy itudiad in ordar to laaaii objaetivaly tha Upaet and 
affaetlviMaa of Off tea of edu<^ation adaioUtarad prograu. Alto, in addlti6B|to 
contlAutng aetivitiia «n tha araai lueh aa bllintual aducatloD« atudant aid. tnd 
vocatlooal aducatlon» aavan plaoDing atudiaa idll ba ifiieiatad to halp clarify 
aducatlooal problaaa and iiauea that iocluda a atudy of tha affacta of tchool 
builog, ahalyaia of div c«nsua data with raipact to eoUaga add ootupatlonal ichool 
•tudanta, and atvalyiia of «duc«tloni} ttchnology 4*valop««ati a«id a lar^aa of ach<^l 
financa itudtta. — - ....... - - ^ , 



Tha Kational Cantar for Edueittonal Statlatiei, vhieh ii located in tbit Ofr<c#, 
0laaa to coftiinua iti baaic ^rograa of icouiriiu ititiitlcal iaforMtloo for vat 
by adueatlooAl «aniga»a, pUBMra, aad policy-Mktti. fha Cantar alao plant to 
support tbO COMOB Cora of Data progtasi vhieh idll davalop iQ iRtagrtird 4nd Ititar- 
locVlng lyitaM of aducaMonil at^tlitlci to maat Yadatat, 8».ata, t^ctl tnd iniUw- 
tlooal naadi for planning and aanagaaint. Tha tfattonal Aaiait«ant of Educational 
?rogriai projact will continua in fiacal yiar 1975 at a |6,dOO>000 ]aval to coUact 
data 00 tha attalftaant of ailtctad groupa of young Aairicani and to raport cbang^a 
in tttatflMnt ovar yiguUt intarvali* 

Ho chtnga In tha nuKbar of poiitiona it raquaitad. 
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JSliu iSZJL 



IflM4UU OfliU4 9) 38 

Coli«|a $M fM'nfitf 0«it . . . • « • 6 7 

Covmlty Collna tulf . ... 4. • 6 7 

sttir 20 as 

l«MdUU Oflic«M. ..«»».• f 10 12 

Divititott of iMic Ottftt*! 

Orpottuidiy OcmUmi M 110 

iM^lhl- L0M4«* •*••.•.•..• I t .,*• 4 * . IM 1)^ 

ItttdMt U«a lafttfm# rua4..#» 15 25 

iMtrw ftitt4 Ai^vM^M*. »««...... 1 1 

% OivltioA of lM4«&t Pipfott $aA iHtltl 
FroftM 

So^lMM&Urr BlocAtlMul Op^f fcvalty 

« CrMt» m4 UotWtudy.^ 31 32 

$t04Mt U<0«.M4.*.i..M }i 26 

tOMtf to iMilUtidM.... ) 3 

TMchor UMlUiUu t 1 2 

T«lM»t ^meb. «•.».«..... f.>«. .Mt 5 5 

«p«oi4l lorvim U Colloso. S S 

QpVfttA toiia4. ». *. •.«..•.... 4 4 

Edtt^lloMl Opvorttmity Coatofo S $ 

XfitofitiTO 6 

yotor# tt» C oot of' lnot ructloo...*. 7 ^ *^ 

Of fie# ol X««Ut«tlOMl DovoI^Mftt Md 
Inunuticmol tdoettioat 

iMdUto Ollicf ^) 

Divialoo of tMiit«tiOtt«l OovoloyMOt^ ' 

eMtivyction («0i tu>. .*« u u 

Coftitfuotlott (CoiMdty Collo«oo , . . 

tidiAiul XaoUutoo)... *•>... 1 

Coikotnioiioa (Oili#r tHi4ortro4o«eo«).*.. t 

Colltio tMdior foUovoUpO'** "» ^ 

TtoUlng f^MO (srSJtt ?Mrt I) 2 

Uoiitttto rtotroM (mil t§xt t) •«.•«. 1 

Ofoat CoUhoo... ...•*«.».«. 1 

Cooporotivo UocottM... *....«.. *> 4 

Paiwolt^ Oo««uaty Bomrlooi....*..." * i 



*5 
tl 
fl 

^3 
44 



4^2 
+52 



-4 
-J 



*2 



•1 
♦10 
*5 
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fnVrease or 

, 197^ \ps Decrease 

OffK* of tnt titotlonat Development and 
tnt«rn«tlof>«l Educ*tlont (cont^d) 
OlvUloo Library Pro9r4iTis« 
Pvh)\c Libraries: 

Services.. ..»».. $ 9 

InterUbrery tooperetlon } ^ ... 

C 01^$ t ruction 2 •J 

School Llbreries ..^ 9 

CoUege Lfbrerles* 

Resources,., 7 5 . -2 

Tretnlns...» S ' S -J 

Research U 2 

Urtdergreduete (nstructlonal Equtpnient. , . , 2 1 •! 

Equipment «fiJ minor remodeling I -j 

uivlstMi of Internet tonsi education: 

fnternatlonaP Acilvltlej 25 25 

Language Tratntng and Area Studies 9 9 

♦ fulbrlght-Hays If U 

foreign Visitors (» k ... 

Ethnic Heritage 5 2 -3 

EducetJonef Actfvltles Overseas U k 



ToiaK 



Itte Bureau oE roaCeeeottdery Education la reepoaelbla for Federeliy euppOTtad 
poeteaooodery aducetloa ptotteaa fot both ttudante and Uatltutlooa and alio Includea 
Ibtaraatlooal progreaa. Tba Eiecal yaer 1975 request lacludee a net locraaae oE 36 
poaltlooa for Uile bureau 1 prlaarlly made up oE <<>creaaee fox the Baalo Opportunity 
Craota prograA and dacreaaee for tlfarery aod Eaellltlaa prottaaa« The llacal year 
1974 Elgurae for thle bureau Include 52 poeltloaa Eot tba Ouaraotaftd Student Loan 
pro|taA Included In the flicel year 1974 aupplatiental request » which la diecuased 
In greeter detelX In the accoopanylnA epeclal analyalet 

Kajor objectives of thle bureau Includat 

— fulWundlng of the Beelc Educational Opportunity Cranta prograa, which will 
raeult In Eundlng for the Elret .tlM eupport for all fo\>r claajea. In tba 
pravloua two yeara euppott via lidUtad to flrat-yaar fulI*tliBt' and aecodd- ' " 
year full-tUa etudtntei 

— termlnetlon of eupport for the Incentive Create and Vetarani Coat of Inatrui* 
tlon prograjifi; 

a pheae out of llbrery> ttlghar Educeti^:; FeclHtlaa, and Vnlvarslty Comunlty 
Servlcee prograaat 

Incraeea^ auppAri^ for the advanced/developed portion of the Developing 
inetitutlone prograa and continued eupport for the baelc prograat and 

— Incraeeeil eupport for review and operation of the tooperetlve Education 
prograa. 



o 
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luratu of OceupAtioflAl m4 Adult tdue«tloo 



197S 



tnerMtt or 
PucreMi 



taa^Ut*'Ollle#« 

^luftiflt Of flu • , 

tuctttlvt Office. 

C^ioUdttAd.Eaiicatroo Pro^rimt , 

t«MdUta Of fit* 

n«AAi&s offic* , 

DlvUion of C«riar Uucatlooi 

bMdUtt Oiflea %....... 

OivliloQ of C«rMr Iducttloa frogrcM..; 
Divliloo of Educ«tloQ«l GjttfM XHmlo^ 

Milt./..,. # , 

Offlc* of Adult I VocAtloMli TAchnlcUi 
\ 4nd KAApovtr Muettlom 

ImdUti Off lea « 

Division of Adult Iduc^tloot 

it«t« flw froftMi** • 

S^eUl frojMta •••••••••• 

Tfthtr tv^iiUAA «...*.**•• 

Dtvltloo of Voc«tloA4l artd Tecfmtui 
Cduc«UoAt 

BmIc CrAat* 41 1.., 

B««lc Craat* - Dii«dtA&Ugo4 

B««lc Grtttt - BAsdle«^podfi* 

BmIc Cr«Ata - FottiocottdAry 

Spocia Voftda 

CoiuuMr tod KoMUklai ldu«4tlM 

Coop«r«tlv« Sducatlott 4 * 

V6rk*atud7....«» , 

St«t« AdTltory CouooU • 

Ate (AppAUchi* Y6ft. Id. rftollltU«>M 
Divlaion of ftoAAtrcb tad OoaoAAtrt- 
tlofit • 

---^ Voc«tlon«ll«mreh. IV »o M « 

^rrlculua Otnrtlo^iit 

timovAiioo * « ft ft ... ft .... . 

Toul 



6 

10 

<»5 



5 

13 
6 



»7 
1 
I 
5 
1 
2 

a 
1 
1 
1 



10 

,1 



2 
t 
6 
30 



10 
IS 



♦50. 

-1 
•30 

•$ 

-5 
•1$ 
-6 



'>7 
-I 
-1 
-5 
-1 

-a 

-1 
-1 



..-10. 



63 



BurMu of Occup«tloMl ud AduU Uuo4tlOA*t iUffUi r*qu«At for fl<c«l 
yut 1975 ntUipAtAA • mv cocuolldaM •duatUft gfiftt loftUUtltt pto$t«i fov 
Vo««tio<ua *ad Adolt S4M4tloii;^ CfflMtl • •PttMf^in ^mtma, Ia tM 
Mnt ttut thiA is^iiUeioii u nti m$^t%i, t^itimt lor 1#75 vlU ^ 
r#4U««tod to tui>port Axlftlat lAfUUtlvt iutbMritltd fM wlileb todi vlll bo 
ro4uo«tod. Other **jor objictlvii of tkli luroAU Iftoludii 

cootloulot tba Uebftc/turil ichool dtvilopMAt progrtai it t rtducod Uvtli 

tarmiflotloo of othar BduotUtt ItofOiAlono DoviloptttAt eatigorletl protr«Mi 
Aupport for ifblcb vould bi g«i;d|4lly mlUblo uAdar Blghir EducAtloa 
Atudtiit AAAiatAOCi pro|r«M| |nd 

in cooperation vlth the Metio&el laetltute of Education to plea end 
lapleaent e Career Education dipaeAlnetlon. atratfegy and eo initiate a 
•mall nuaber of cexeet Inatallatlofl-deBOoaliftlluit i/j^^J^^^s* 
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fturaau of School $ytt«»s 



1975 



ImMdUU Office 

'€o«iSotUiUd CducaUon Pro^r$m%, 



OffUe of fqi/af tdMtiofisl Opportunltlttt 

InfMatata Off fc« 

OfvU J ofl of l*ro^r4m Operation* 

OlvUloo of Program Nyffop<^6nt 

Office of CoMpetuatory Edueatioiiel PtogTeaar 

|Rii>e<itata Office 

Olvt%toA of tducat?oo for tha Dhady^ntaoedr 

rrtia I 

Migrant 

OtvllfoA of. rQttoM<*Tt>rough.. 

;OlvU)ort of llUngual Education 



26 



6Z 

. 10 



97 
5S 



!9 



♦JO. 
♦5« 



-10 
-7 



-62 
-10 



Office of State and Ucal E^ucatloiul 
Prograju i 

Imnedlate Offtce 

Division of $u(yp!amantarY Centers and 
Servlcai! , 

State Plant 

Otscratlctnary Crantt 

Ofvlf Ion of State Asttttance (Title V).... 
DtvUloA of Technology and Cnvlrofvnental 

Cdueatfoni 

Envtronmantal Education 

National Center for Cducattonel 

Technolo^vf 

l^w^edlate Offic 

Cclucatlon aroadcatttng Facilities 

Emergency School Ass Istance/Educa* 

tlonal TV..... 

Seseme Street (TItIa III). 

Plvlsion of Drug Education - nutrition and 
Health Progreaa! 

P/^'f ^ t . . t . 

Kutrltfon and Health 

Division of School Assistance In 
FedaraUy Affected Areas 

Office of Frograae for the Randlcappedi 
limedUte Office ; ..r. 



Divlalon of Innovation and DeveIop4ent^. 

Dlvleiofl of Par Sonne 1 Preparation 

Division of Educational Servtces 



Total. 



26 
27 

k 
21 



12 
6 



30 
H 
31 



21 



54 



30 
16 



{.26 
•i1 



•6 



•7» 
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The fiac«l y«*r 1975 r€<iucat for the Bureau of School Syateaa la for a oat 
dacraaaa of 72 poiitlooa froii the flacfl year 1974 level. The «aJor decreaaea are 
for thoae prograBa to be included lo the CooiolldaUd Granta Prograa, which la 
dfacuised m greater detail In the apedat analyala provided* The Office of Educa- 
tion la requeatlng that 50 authorlted poaitlona be reproaraned to auo&ort a new 
Packaging and Piald Teatlng Prograa. a * .«PP«r» • nav 

Other Mjor objectlvea of thla Bureau Include t 

• — a new Deaegregatlon Aaalatance Projacta program that would aerva the. »oat 
preaaing needs of current and foreaeeable desegregation] 

termination of the Drug Abuae Edocation ^rograai 

" a continuation of phaalng out the Follow Through prograa; and 

f^J^l^Bw'^nt of funding pribritiea In the School Aaalatance tn red%.ally 
Affected Areas program. 

r 
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mPLEKEtrrAL fact SHMT AW) SPECIAL AMALT$K$ 

Pcotr*ii Aaalntitrition 
Poiitioo tncroAaa and D«cr«Ma« *- IT 1975 



.UtT#4aia ttom ft 1974 Uval i 
FrotrMH "^"^^ • — ■ — : ^ — ~ 

saucattoiully DAprlvcd Chlldrtn \ , 

iUodic«pp«^t 

GmU to Statca. , ,,,,, , 

Support SarvicMt 

School lihxTf. lUvourcaa » , 

. EdacAtlpftAl tquliMMnt » 

&tMt^th«iii(ig ^tstt &iip4rt«fcatt aJ Kdvcatlon \ 

InoovAttosit 

. Sup^lM«ntAey 8#r«ic€« , 

♦ Df^pouii^riVmioo * ♦ , i » . 

IhUrJlfcloti ftoaiBtAlth ^. .iJfe^ . 

tairlrotMatal EducAttoa •f^w5f^.4.,. 

SohtotAl, BltMOtArrnd StcofHlary £due«tion.. 



VocattopJil tdttcftton ^ . . . . ♦ , , , 

. Aault Sducatioa , 

. ft»bt«eAl> ConAOrltdatttd EducatloikCrintA Progrta . »^ . . . » 

PrtfT— Ph Atfd Out fO) i^r vltVP«tt#*AAd. Support fPW 

»I>fut AbtUa.Bdvwatioo ^ 

- , ftMrgMcr^^liool Ai4 f <^ . i . ; ii v. . ; ; . . ; ^ . ; ♦ . . 7, . , ♦ 
^ KducAttoA ^ofaiAioai Davalopmtnt ^ 

iMMttvA Gtma lor Stota IcholorvhipA.....^ «... 

.lUtbit fducAtioar CoMtructioa .h. , 

Q»lv«rftity.Co«Buttitr Sonricii....^ 

Aid to Uad<i6r«at Colligaa . . . . ^ , 

8t«ta Poataaeofldary.EducttioQ Coaalaatooa 

Vataraoa Coat o£ loatruetioo^ 

Bthaic Baritaga Studita ^ 

library ^rogMM » ^ 

Oaraor Bduoitloo aad><ducablon ProfcMlasa DavaloneAt Support 
Poaitlofta 



SobtotjiU fbaaad Out^^od JDaer««aa<l:JSotPOrt Poaitiooa. i.. 
Total, OteraAiaa....... « , 



-•3 

-1$ 

-9 
-I 
-27 

-26 
•4 
-6 



-175 
-97 
>49 



(0) 
-5 <0) 

-19 (0> 



<0) 



•470 



sir 
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Incrimtt ever FT 1974 Uvtl t 

Ktv VxotiTW in) or Progctai vlth IncriMe^ Support (l) t 

Klght to Read ; 42 (I) 

Civil Righu Mviftory S«rvlcta A -fl4 <t) 

Basic Oppotlunity Granta H$ (I) 

Cooperative Edaeetion. ••••••••••»• • . 410 (t) 

GuetaQteed Stodant Loan Fto$r«i 472 <I) 

Straogtbefiiai Pevaloplng InatltutioAa«..« «...«..••. 43 (1) 

lUfttOoa - Hither Education « ...t ^ 4) (I) 

Ovarbaad - Higher Education. ».•...•« 414 <t) 

patkesins ead Yield Tcatiog. . . i . . . ; * « 4>0 <H) 

Coi^tolidated EducatlMk Granta Frograa..* , 4U0 (H) 

{Kegiooal Oflicea) * , .V (426) 

(Bureau of Poataacotvdery Edu<ietloo)..' • (44) 

<Buteeu of Occupatlonel gad A4alt Iducetion) « . . (430) 

(Bureau of School Syateaei... »••••«• -StSS) 

, Toteli Iftcreeaea • 4356 

Net Cheoga *114 



SPECIAL ANALYSIS 
Edgcatiofl Ctenta Cooeolidttion 



1974 1975 Xttcreeae or 

Beee Eatlaete Oicreefe 

Poi. . Amount Pea. AwouQt , Poei ihiOWit 



Poeitiona eaeociated vith 
Categorical progrese to 

he coneolideted 321 <$10.040»000) » ($5»437«O00> -32l. (M>«03«000) 

-Poeitlo«e -to -gender. tech-» . - . , . ... v........ ^. 

aical eaaiatesca end s 
•oaitor ^rogreee under 

grente coneolldetion««»» — 120 (^.049.000) 41)^0 (f43.04»|000) 

Totel 321 ($10,040,000) 120 ($8,4Be»000) ^201 (|-l»554«0O0 

Kerretive 

Meneeeaent Obi*?»1vee 

, * ■ ^ . ' • ; 

A Mjor MnegeocQt goel of the Offiee of Educetioo ie to provide ioereeeed fleit-' 
ihility in th^ uee of Pederel Puode through eoneolidetion of cetegoHcel progreae^ 
There ere four tejor ot>Jectiveei 

— To ellov for better plennteg end budgeting by Stete end locel oflieielti 

— To iDcreeae the flexibility of echool officiele in meeting local prioritiae; 

— To echiftve greeter equity id the dietributton of federal eeeieteneei end 
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, V to •iupHtf th« adalbUtrttlon of tb« prograa. 

to achlava thaaa obiactlvca» paodlfvg laglalativa propoaala provldt for <1) 
coDtoUdttlOQ of ralatad catagorlcal pro|ra»a Into broadar araaa of ati^kt} (2) . 
fttOdiciS of ap^ropKl4tloQa * y«ar In adva&ca of tha p«rlod for vMch thay vould ba 
iw«d| and O) oev allocation foraulaa to dlatributa aaalataoca to Stataa and 
locailtlaa/ ^ > 

Tba 120 poaltlOQ locretaa la ra^uaatod to provlda tha Off lea of Sducatlon vlth 
tha ataff oaceifary to provlda tha ii^ad tacholcal aaaiatanca to State and local 
offlcUla and to provlda »otiltorlng capability for tha conaolldatad graota prograaa* 

Iha dacraaaaa of 321 poaltlooa ara ralatad to tb« objactiva to alopllfy tha 
aaalnlatratioo of tba prograaa and tha objactlva to provlda flavlblllty to Stata 
and local offlclala In Mating thalr prlorltlaa* Bacauaa prograaa ara balng coo" 
•Olld^tad and tha radaral rola In pUnnlng and davaloplng prograaa In priority treaa 
la balng ahlftcd to tha Stataa, prog*ra« paraoooal ctn b« dacr«aa«d« tba 321 poal** 
tiotia apaclfically allocated to progr«ma balng conaolldatad ara tharafora balng 
alisiftatad. 



Ouarantaed Stttdaot loan Frograa 







1974 


1975 


locraaaa or 






Base 


Eattaata 


DecrtAaa 




Poa. 


AjBount 


Poa* AAount 


foi* teotiot 


Poiltlona aaaoclatad 












SOS 


($13,173,000) 


580 ($23,623,000) 


472 ($410,450,000) 



Rarratlva ^ 

Hanagaaaot Object Ivaa 

k Mjor Moagaaant goal of tha Office of Kducatlon for flacal year 1975 la to 
contloua to atrangthan adalnlatradon of the Guaranteed Student Loan Prograa (CS1J)» 
Specific object Ivee Includes 



improving collectiona on defaulted loana; 

" iQcreaalng the nviaber and quality of the prograa revleva of participating 
landara and achoola^ 

— reddclug ia« dstault race by expanding pra-clalaa aaaietance to lender* t 

— la^rovlng the aaftagmfcnt information ayetea) 

— lapYovlng the flnanclel eecounteblllty eyetea end quality of tba deta baee] 
iaprovlng the accuracy of Intereet bllllnge; 

«^ elaplifying pepervork; 

^ developing aore eccurete projectlona of eubeldy and dafeult clela require* 
toanta; 

rev laving operational procedurea to provide for aore afflclatit prograa 
aanageatnt; 

— Iaprovlng clalaa proceaalng; 
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increAS« lender participatioQ and tht Mklog of oon^BubildUid loanft| 

continuing th« con»olUatloo of til tiUttd GSLP funcetona uivdat a alngla 
project aanager; «n4 . 

— ^eatgnlfts « Aora sophtaticaud ai>d ia^fovad co«putar ayatatt to aaatiTa 
aoun4 loftg^raot* ttanagaaatit and adsinlacratlon of tha program. 

Hanajaaant Action to Data 7 Naad for Additional Itaaourcaa 

Ttia nead for thtaa »«nageaant actlooa Kaa baan bighUghtad in a nuftbar of 
critical Caneral Accounting Offica and KEV audit rap^rta . Za partial raaponaa to 
thaa« fiAdinga, foY (iacal yaar 1^74, 250 additional poaitlona hava Vaaa r«^iiaatad^ 
in a auppXaaantal appropriation and 47 of tha 200 Aav poaUiona authorited in tb« 
ragtilar appropriation bill for tha prograaa raatorad by tba Congraaa bavg baan 
TaprogtaMMd fot tba Cuaratttaad St^aAt Loan ?rograft» ^ 

Furtbar atudiaa, hovavar> bava abovn that thaa*, actiona viU atlll be ioadar^ 

qoata to Mat tba collactlon and othat uoagariai raaponaibllltiav^ra^irfd^o *r 

adaioiatar tbia prograa. Tbarafore, tha Offica of education la raquaating an* 
additional 72 poaitiona and ralated adaloiatrativa eoatt; 

Wor^iload Data and Kanpowtr Re4uira«»nta 

In davaloplng tba aatljuta for additional raaourcaa. evaty affott baa baaa 
•ada t0 ralata aanpowar raquir«MAta to apaciflc Mnagaaant objacll^a and to vork** 
load d«ta* 

im 1973 

Baaa Eattmata Iacrw» 

Collactiona: 

Coliacc'ora , 135 172 +37 

Clarical/Support«««.« J2 52 ' 

Subtotal 187 US +37 

^a*clai>a Ajalataaca i 

' Progrfta XxaBlnara. • 40 75 +55 ^ 

Clarical/Support *. 4« 48 ^ 

Subtotal e8 123 +35 

Proyaa Qparatlont and Oevalopiieivt. i 

Davalopaent* * «•« , 21 * ^ 21 — - 

Syata«a 36 36 

Oparatiooa* >. 103 103' 

Support _ 75 . 75 

Subtotal i..*.* ^23? iSS . 

Total 50d 580 +72 

Kanagaa^nt objactlvaa, aanpovar raquiraaaataf aod vorbload datay for tba . 
principal Ouarantaad Studant Loan adainlatrativa activitiaa ara aa follovai 



Collaetiona 



1974 1975 . 

Baaa Eatiaata ^ncra^a 



Collactoia .w. ' 135 172 . +37 

Kan Taara 44 1 50 +106 
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H»« Cu4r«otic4 Student totn (rotria cooilitt of two parts i « Ndttal Inturtoct 
Frogrttt Aq4 « State tod private nooproflt ageoey laauraaca prograai« Uaaa made 
uodar Adat of the latter prograaa era relaeured hy the Federal CovernMQt at 80 per- 
cent of their toaured unpaid principal balance . < 

in the ceee of loaiia guaranteed hy State ageociee, the lav raquiree exarciea of 
due diliganca on the part of tha lender prior to tha egtncy peying defeult clelna. 
The agency hai full raaponaibility for recovery of tha loee end eighty percent of 
euch recoveriee under tha program »uat be rattirnad to the Paderel CovatfMit for 
dapoeit in tha studeat loan tniuranca rund. lender thia Xainauranea Pro|ra«r kha 
Padaral Covemnent hae no direct collection reeponaibilitie«< 

Under the federei Xneurence Prograai tha lender ie obligad to Make ell raaaon* 
ebla af forte to recover hie loeeee before ptaeenting a defeult claia. Tha faderel 
Covernaant then attespta to recover dtfectl]r froa the etudant. Collection af forte 
vera cpwanced centrelly in 1968« but eignif leant nuabere of defeult delma vera 
not received by tha Office of Educet'ion until 1971. Steffing end reaource con* 
•etreinte have prevented tha Office frc«i leMhchiag en effective collactiona progras 
and de«onatrating ite comltaent to recover on defaulted dollare. Bovtveri vlth 

■ an additional 109 coUectora and aupport raqueetad in the fiecel yaar 19U aupple- 
•entel re^ueit and an additional 37 re^uaatad here, it ie axpactad that the 
collactiona pregraa vill be brought to an af fectiva and etrnng level in 197$, In 

" eddltion to being eoet-af fective, e viable coHectiona effort vlll have a pro- 
nounced deterrent effect on potential dafeulte. Specific Mnaga»ent obje'ctivee for 
euch e. collection prograa are outlined belov, 

* « Kanaiewant Obiectivee 

Kanegcaent objectivee includei ' 

*— Making etudente wore awera of their raeponeibiUty to repay loaaaj 

continuing and coapletlng the eeaigoMent of federal default f ilea to tha ^ ^ 
regional offices for direct collection reeponeibilityi 

conducting collection vorkahope for regional office and State agency 
pareonneli 

— increaeing coUeetione in the Federal prograa, from $5,2OO«000 in 1974 to 
$9,700,000 in 1975, and in State prngraaa^ froa |3,a00,000 in 1974 to 
$6,100,000 in 1975 J ^ 

— acceleretlQg litigetion of defeulted borcovarei and 

aeaiating and encoureging State aganclee to laprove their collection pro* 
graaa. 

Manure ea Ite^uired ^ 

To achieve theae objectivee, en incraaaa ie ra^uaatad of 37 noaltiona in fiacal 
year i975. 

Background and Workload Data 

Saver al t'eblea are entloeed et tha and of thia narrative eUtaaantt 

" Table ll ehove the hietory of Federel payaante for defeult clelaa, the 
hiatory of e^ounte collected, and tha aaounte vhich reaain to be eollactad* 

— uiit ii ehopve tha currant backlog of dafeultad ^oana, tha aatiaatad oiabar 
of additional claiaa per aonth, tha m«ibar of defaulte each collector can 
handle, and tha nue^er of collectore raqotrad to handle tha ennual vorkload. 
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Aa Mti««t«d btcklot of 93,400 d«l^«vilte4 lo4n« viU ikiit cm July 1| l^Tf-fell^ir 
tha MmX protrM vhtcb vill ra^uirt tolltotioft ictioo* Appro)ilMt*lr ^|200 atv 
cUUa «rriv« tach m^nthi 0« thi btaU of m«dt ^•ri#hc«i ont full-tU« trained 
collictor vith ^roptr support can rtvltv IplOO 4tfiult Accouota par yaar. Of thia 
nu»b«ri ht cat! ''€ute"*<^or bring into activa rtpiy«afit«>about 400* Ibcpariance vltb 
colUctiofli activity 1972 througb 1974 lodicatai th4t each *'cufd" account vill b« 
piid ifl fall ovar * MHM>fttK pariod nt tba r«t« of a^oilt l)0/i«f»tb. . Allovint for 
the Iraetiort of caaaa wbich go to lititation» it la anticipate that 400 "cttrid** ' 
accOMAta will y laid $)00, 000 in raeovtrad payttMti oiror a 4»yo4t pario4»' ' 

Id Addition to tha eollactora rt^uaatod in tb« fiatal yaair 1974 agpploaantal 
tbat e^rraapood to a %tftly incraaatd proj«cttd vorkload Itval ba|i|iQi(i| in tbat 
yaari yo Ato re^aatting an additional 37 collactoca in thia re<iu«tt for fiital yaar 
1975» Tbaaa liktvlaa eotraapond to a projactad incraaae of lo«ng dafAultad annually 
fron « fiacal y«ir 1974 Itval of ^0,000 pat yur to « fiaeal yaar 1975 l«val of 
74,400 annUAlly^ ^ . .> . 

■ Coat*tffactivaaaaa ' ■ ' ' ' 

r Tabli tl ahoya tha aoticipatad caai"lo«4"S«n*irata4 by dafAulti dv^r tb» parlod 
fiacal year* 1973 tbrougb 1977* With approscimataly 150 affe^tita ifeOllActor Miw. 
ya.ara of affort in a aingU yaar, it ia atpactad that aboiit 145,000,000 «iU bA 
eollteted jmdar the fadairal program in i 4«yaar pttiodi'* thi* total raflacU^^he 
actiWty of the roaoiurcea'^ropoaad Ib tb^ 1974 •ttppl«M«t«l #<kd tbt«li«eel yeir ^ - 
1975 appropriiUon ftquaat. tha additibn of tha pvopoaad 3r eolUctori in thia 
raqueat vould aug»ant the total geimrated for each yMr!i effott by $11|100, 000 over 
a t^ea year period » in each of thft agccee4itt| yi4r«i e*aaBiA|.^he|.^^i0O0 naM ' 
defeulted eccoiwta era Cured, an additibnel $45,000,000 vill be |e«4reted i - The - 
table balov.illuetrelee thie concept* ^ r ' ; * ' 

(DolMri in Hillioaia) / > 



n 

1975 


rt 

m 




. n 


- 1124 W 


am . ' 


m. 


♦ 9.0 


$13.5 
9.0 


$13,5 
13«5 
9.0 


* 9.0 
13.5 
13.5 
9.0 


1 9.0 
. 13.5 
U.> 
9»0 


$ 9*0 
. 13*5 
15.5 ; 
9,0 


$ 9.0 
. 1^.5 
. U.5 
9>0 


9.0 


22.5 


36.0 


45.0 


45,0 


45.0 


45.0 



Since loane ere brought into peyment etetue eech vorking dey during e fieeel 
yeer end vill pey out at the end of 3^ wonthe, the actual pmyback peri6d extend*^ 
into e fourth year, aa the AOdal ahova. 

rbia tot^ ie illuetretlve, end eaausea that the totel covpleaent of pVopoeed 
eteffing ie in piece for the full yeer to <ure (0,000 defeulU in fieeel yeer li75; 
The nuabar of cured accounta end reeultlng dollere geoereted vill locreeae ee »ore 
eteff ie ed^ed. Ad eatimeted (7,200 cure4 eccounte if^ ;im,iKwld yielil~l5O»400,0OO 
in thirty-eix eonthe. 



1975 

ggtt^te , Increeae 
75 ♦35 
65 +35 



Pre*clei«e Ae^atence 

. ^ ^ •^„_. , 1^, ^ 

Cxeainere... .....v.« 40 

Man Tcere T.' i 30 
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^« •t«tttl« lOvtrolDg tht GuArtnU«4S Student Loto Frogrta rtqulrtt tH«t ••ch 
UftiiK mtcitt rcttoatbU cere tod diligcact in th« makiag ciid collectlni of 
SII5I*!J**^.*^"** P'iv«t« nonprofit %%intU; in order to qiuHfy for 

r«dn*l rtiotuiioct, autt ••ttblieh eucb •datoittretivc tnd fi««l procedure* 
mAf b« QtcMMry to protect th« United StetM from the riek of ufiteeeoneble loee, 
end to eeeur* thet due diligence vill be gxercleed in the colUctton of loene 
iniut«4 under the progrea. 

To the extent thet ell lendere end egenctee Adhere to tbe "due diligence" con- 
cept* thi volume of loene in defeult cen be held to e alntmia. The objectiveg end 
ectivitiee deecrlbed below ere ell directed toverd eeeietlng lendere end egeneiel in 
cetryifi^i out theit ueponeibilitiee under thie pheee of the progrea. 

Keiugeaent Objectivee 

)UnAge.ient object ivee include I ^ 

— expending pre-clel« eervicee to lendere (e»g.» uilgreae to defiulting 
etudente)} • ^ 

^- etrengtbening the edainietretion of the progrea And reducing the defeult 
I rete} 

encoureglDg Stete egenciee to expend pre-cl*la eervicee t 

— conducting 80O progrea revicve end exaainatione of high voluae end high 
defeult lendere end echoolet end 

conducting on-going revieve on e rotetionel beeie of over 19^000 lendere 
end 7,600 domestic echoole to eeeure due diligence io the aeking end 
collection of loene* 

With the propoegd eteffing increes* of 35 exeainer poeition* in thie requeet, 
?! ^"^"^ (epproxiaetely 19»000> end ever^ doaeetic inetitu- 
tion (7«6O0} vlll be reviewed «t leeet once every three ycere. FroblM lendere 
*nd echoole will be exaalned aore frequently. 

V . 

Proarea Operetione end Nvelonaent 

1974 H75 

Eetiaete Ittcteaee 

(oeitionn 233 233 — 

150 228 +7d 

Contrect Servicee ($) , $4,WO,6o6 «7,324»000 |f2|464,000 

Progrea oper^tione end developaent eetivitiM conducted in centrel bMdqonrtere 
ere divided into four funetloncl ereeei development^ eyeteae/ oper4tione» end 
euppnrt. Keny of the aenegeaent end edainietretiv* requir«a«nte to effectively 
cerry out theee functione were not being aet or vere inAd«qu«teiy aet. in eeeeeg- 
requireaente reeult#d in e requMt for 70 ndditionel poeitioog in 
the 1974 euppleaeAtel epproprietion requeet. Theie edditionel reeourcee will h% 
tte#d to plen end coordinete the effective development of the progrea, to provide 
for efficient aenegeaent of the con^uter eyetea, to iaprove the proteeeing con- 
trole to4 operetione eeeocieted vith Mn/fiH lo*n» end aeUng peyaente» eo^ to 
Affectively pUn end iaprove the overelt edainietretion of the progrea. Specific 
aen egeaan t obJ««tivee in fiecel yeer 1975 for theee on-going Mogria *ctivitl#i 
ere outlined below. r • ^ 
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Ht n wn t Ob j f e 1 1 vf • 

» 

HAAigraeot obJecclv«i Include; 

iaprovtng the aanAgeA^nt' InfomAtlon axAtea; 

— ittprovlrtt th« accuttfcy of lnt«riit biUln$i| 
Ktviiving and Uptovlng operitlooal proce<)urei| 

— t«fiiilQ| tht ccftt •ittMtc0 proj^ctioft no4tli 

— tACoaragUg ItAdira to txpiod thi Uvtl o< ngv Landing } 

— ittprovlflg eialfflt proe*<iin|{ 

stiCourAglng the naklng of .noh^aubiUliid lo«iii{ ^ ■ 

— improving th« prograa ClnancUl aecountabillt^r syat«tt aad qu&llty of 
tb« data basa; and 

dcatgnlag a ttore aophlatlcated coaputer a^atea to Agfture effcetiva long*^ 
tang« nanagettcnt and adnXnlitratlon of tha prograa. >\ 

Keaourc** Ka<iutrcd ' ^ . , : , 

To t«illil« thesa objectlve»i the 233 program ope^atiotia and dtvaloptoettt poil^ 
tlont auat be fllUd with qualified ataff and an additional $2,<54|0O0 IncoDttact 
aarvlcaa la required. Specific objectivea and requltettenta for each of the foor 
fuAcCi6^i areal ia fiaeal y«« i575 are outlined beloMi / " 



1974 1975 

Base Eatljaatt Increate 

Develowttt 

Poaitioni 21 21 

Kao Yeara.. .•• U %\ +7 



Prograa dbvelopaent actlvitiea vill cont^tiue to be petfonied by txlitlos 
ataff. The addition of 70 poaitlona in other central headquartata opa-;gtioag aa f 
reauXt of the 1974 auppleneQlal approprf atlona vill permit aora affectiva 4d^6lg« 
tration of developaent functiona by conceotratin|t exiating ataff OA thaga gffortir 
policy formulation; interpretation of lagialationi devalopaent and diaaeminition of 
program ragulationa; BaoualaaaAd gtildalines for Xendera, acboola» aid gugr^ntaa 
agenciaa. Planning for the effective adainlatration of th« prog ram. coordination of 
regional program, coordination of regional program a tfffi providing adrlea and 
aiaiatanc« to guarantee agenciea, and aAiotaining liaiaon' and cdtttunicationft vlth 
conatittient grouj^aj are othet major functiona* 



1974 1975 ' 

Baaa gj t ima U ^ Incrf 4>f ' 

Poaitidtta.....-...,...:^.U;.;w;i.i'i;i:;;.;. • ; 36 -^^^ ji^^-j-^- --^ »i ; 

Man taara... J. i;.. I Id ^ : ^ 

Contract Sarvic $1^460,000 $3,060,000 fM»600»000 
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Twenty of th« AdiiUibnel ^siitloni r«qut»ted In tht Wk iupplmatAl tppro-* 
priattofis vera coMltte^ to cetebUeh^nt of date eyeteM deil$h eod MnettMot* 
Tbli ettion« vheo toapleted, for the llret tiae. vee to provide tht requisite 
date ptoceeelog eepablllty dedicated eolely to guaraoteed itudant loan ectlvlty. 

CoQcutcent with ftalntalnlng the beslc OSIP delly production ei>d operetlon, 
on^golog cohtrecte viU continue the upgrede of the date procaiflni eyataa abd the 
quality oi the very lergc dete bile. The entire eyetatt li balni raavaluatad end 
My progrw are helng ravxltten. The fouf ftajor CStP filet viU undatgo continued 
raylivvlth the ohjactlvc of laprovlog the tccuricy and rellehlUty of the 4at4 
contained therelQ, thaae filee Includei <1) the Pay Hiitory rile vhUh containa 
#11 inforMtlon on Itndet blUlngt asd payment for intateatrepaclal allovanct, 
Ineuranca p^caluae, clalva end releted flnenclel data} (1) the Utn Control lUatec 
File contelnlng ell loeo tfaaiectlonti vhich prteently eppfoechee aitht lillUon 
loaiiAt O) the Vendor fllea tontalnlRt' detailed dete on all ellglbla echoole end 
lendertt end (4) tho ClelM and Collectlona File lo vhleh ere eotarad ell lofor^ 
Mtlon and tteosectlon Itema on defaulted accouotei benkruptcy,- and daath and 
'dlt^blUty clelna. The ayet^ li aleo to be «xpende4 to provide fot floanelal 
eccounteblllty and »anage»ent loformatloo reporting and retrlevel cepe<:lty. Op* 
gredlng tha'fllca vlll Improve the date required for the annual etatattant for the 
Student Loan Inauranct ruad nnd vlll aeet Generel Accounting Of f Ita cerilflc4tlon 
ctlterie. 

there vlll be a great endeavor on the part of theee contract Vetourcea Which 
vlll b/» deelgneted fot the dealgn of e more aophlgtlratcd and Improved computer 
eyetesi vhlch vUl meet the Office of Education commitment to aeeure effective and 
eound long-renge manegement nnd edmlnlatretion of the Guaranteed Student toai^ 
Program. A number of etudlee recoeettnded that great eyetema improveaente vejre 
needed to meet managemente needa. Uoveveri # thorough and comprehenalva Intomal 
Off let of Education atudy concluded that a n«v ayetem vae the only, viable and moat 
coet*efficlettt iolutlon to the current ayttema problcma* thie ttore aophieticeted 
eyetem viU be en ouleone of conalderetlon and aveluiUon of progrem end ope rat lone 
objectiveti chengea and improvemente in technology, and production per formancO 
critefte. 

the development and implementation of a more eophlttlceted ayetem le planOed 
in three etepe. The firet pheae it to be a feaelbility end deelgn atody vhich will 
Include eyeiuating elternetivee to meet the central objective in the deaign of thie 
eyatem end to meet critical financial and eccountebility conttole end requlrettente 
recommended by the Generel Accounting Office and the H£W Audit Agency* All other 
manegement and program objectivee will be eveluated in the atudy aa veil at in the 
general deeigA of the nev eyatem. 

Phese tvo vlll ^include development of the eelected deteiled •yttem detign end 
epecif ieetione to eeeute that planned objectivet end requiremeota tre met| Vriting 
of aupporting documentation and computer programii and careful development of m 
convereion plen end an implementetlon schedule , 

The eueceeefui implementetlon, the third phaae^ vlll naturelly include the 
follovingi edhereoee to the overell implementetlon plea and ite neceaaery 
atendarda; aaauiring a controlled environment^ parellel rune and intarfece vith the 
exieting eyetem oyer e reasonable time period * The expanded eyetema ataff aa 
requested in the fiecel year 19M eupplementel appropriatioo vlll aature pfopet 
control of development end implemtutition ^f tht s/etem ea veil aa follov- through 
from the feaelbility study through implementation to poet Implementation operation. 

Thie overell effort to deelgn, develop end Implement e more aophieticated 
eystem vlll neceesarlly require from 2 1/2 to ) yeara. This endeavor vlll be 
aterted in fiactl year 1975. 
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1974 1975 

Foiitlontf..... .10^ 103 

Km y««t« to** Mi.o SI 101 Hi - ^ 

C<^Air«ot Mryi«««M«.>. |3*400|000 ^;U4|000 H Si^4,000 

Thirty-tvo tbi 70 additiMial ^•IticM f^o* tht 1974 luppl«#4nt#l •pproprlii-' 
tiOA v#r* io U to i»plM»*A|iat ii^t«v^ opirttioaal cobUoU iti tH« 4«ll]r 

px6tti$itkz ictlvltio. A4dillefUl tat^KM cM864|00O ata |raquir#4^l0/ft^ppo)rt 
to tttlargad data baM o^aratlottal a^tlvltlaa vhich includat payttiot elf i^tfi^aat 
aad apaclal allovanca MUlft|ar <«v^«iri6t and pmMliioi of daUult^ 4H!t1i\^^4i«r 
ability I and banUrup^ty elalMi l^a^rda tariair; raaplutfon aii^ moOfiilUtiofl of . 
orrorai aa^ updating of •cufant ataturdata frota. l«o4#rf • achooli .^nd $tatV a^oi^Ui* 
Racofl^Madat io^a for tttair i|ipirov«ii^6t biva . biio m^I tba i^&aral Accfiin^int 
Oific« and Audit Agtftcy* : it' i^ : 




•tiati^ io#6^ a<jc<wota whlcli ifiil fucHi ov4t ||0^,QpO JoAot bi^ t^ IM Of ll^ctl 
jHt Xm* - Thlt |wia-|ilUldtf:aii#d,4*tA bMrcoMiltf^of ali.;l,^^ 
ifvclodlog tj»baf aliii in iw inmU^^t^i^i Xp4iUi.t^^^^ i^SISS^ 
pa^tlalir and fgllf tmld,, tHI coft or»#l(ililirtSt PWW^ 
loao, bAiO<l Ob a $4.2(4 .006^ total oo«,:«iibirtt# Tto] i^^^^ic^^^ 
provldaa for dat# AitMtiga iritW iidta thw ^9,600 laadorfTli^OO •cbooll, and 26 * * ' . 
^StaU agaociM.' ' . ^'/. v'.v 

.4974 -■ 197r-' ' 

Poiitiooa«... .i,*,,** 73 73 Hf^ 

Haa twra. 60 71 ^ 4U 

lightatfl Of Iho additioMl t>o#itioiu frojii tbo W4>oppl«atttal afpifj^^rlAtl^^ ^illi! 

varo to ba utiliacd in aupp<>^tivtt activitjtaa* prifttip«^ly ii) Mr^iiit .t)|a^ ' 

Mcouotiog ayatcs to pcovldo dafc* for tH* wwl atgia^t fot tli* IttfdM,!^ | >: - . 
tnaofni^a fwid, io davalopifi^ ptogtwi toat a«tiNLta#i iii pf ogrMi p\^bt^^m^mWW 

avalu#tiofl» tbaaa l|iprpvc«aAta gra ift gccOfd »itb 00 racoMo<Utio!i|» TM «mf :^ 
vlll-iii coord^oatiob vltK progr4i» «»#ialN* •M^f'-'lt^ mi*if iod 

datawiflation of ittatitti^ioiul all|lbiiityj liielttdi^ liiiMt^oni taraitlllioti attd ^ ' -^^^ 
atiapanaioo 4^ raoulra<J uodar tho MucatiOn *a4ftd«^ WK, T»^^^ 

batti daaigttafed fdr tha Offica of Oanatal O^WMlgl lor fall-tM «ttdrtiyi to pwido r<f 

A4vica Attd diractioo, Tti««a bov poaltiofta will alap p#r«lt tbi Mtabii^lMAt 6f ift w^j 

i^rova4 prograa coppliaftca ff tort i» f iacU yair 1975* s > % 
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175.632 


























0«fiu|[t Kxp«Adititt«a 








40,^ 


54,000 


AooujI r«4«t«l H<ov«ry 












of D^fiult Oollm 












AAttuai K«t t>#l«ult Dollar* 










to b* lt««ov«rad 


11.164 


13«063 


21.002 


36,800 


in^oo 



CiiMil«ttvo Hat Do fault 

Dotlara to bo itacovtrad 11,164 24,217 45,229 12,029 129.929 
Annual ro^rat 

Dafault lEpandlturoa 21|268 31,61t 57,445 92,000 134,000 
Aannal ra4orol Mcovory 

of Dafault Dollara 62^ 1>37» 4.3f2 * a.400 IS.tOp 
AMtttl Hot Dof atilt DoUara 

to bo t«cov«ro4 20,665 30,2>3 53,0«3 13,600 111,400 
Cittulativo Ikt Dafault 

DoUata to bo tocovtro4 20,665 50,196 , 103,961 167, 56t 305,761 
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• TABU 2 , - 

CUARANTEED STUDEMT LOAN PROGRAM 
Workload Dtfci for ColUctloa Activity 
FiicAl Yeart 1974-1978 

^^d££im 1214 lili lae im im 

A. Carryover of dtfculud lotnt 

(Dlairtai H Itt prior y«tr) 51,000 93,400 * 107,800 117,600 12),M0 

8« K\tt1>«r of i)Ov dcfAultt 

r«coiv«d Mch Bonth SiOOO 6,a00 6,400 6,400 6,000 

C< Hunbtr n«v deftutti 

rociivtd MJjiuny 60,000 74,400 77,000 77|6o6 72,000 

P. Total nuitbcr of dofAuUf , ; ,^ 

to bo haodUd in th« yaar * " ' / 

(^pi»*c) in,ooo 167,800 i84,eob I94,6oo 

t, Nuabot of offecilve coltocv ' i , V*: . - \ . 

tormyotra 44' 150 168 177 177 

F* Hxi^bjer 9f dafiuie* each > . . . ; 

coiUctOr taa h^dta la ' 

o^^T^^f 1,100 1,100 l.lOOi .1,100>- 1,100 

G;" total ihttbtt^ Of 'dofaulta-^^^^ . -^^-/^ ^' , ' '-''''^^ 

pto<ci|«a (t tl«a« f> 48,400 165,000 184,800 194,600. m,mriA~'?i^ 

H. ; Total' hMBb^r of ^ataulta . - - ^/^ ; 

act«aily: 'Wad'' In <««■..■ -.. -. / -"'■■■M-^^ 

ya4r 0!tt. 400 par ' . . V^^^a ''. 

coUeoeor) 17,600 6^,000 ' 67,200 ' 70,800 70,800 :^||| 

■ ' ■ " — ' ■ . ^■'■Mm 

■ ' -aai 
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TABUt 3 , 
VorklOAd fU tot FrogTM lx«aivAtt«ii Attlvlty 





1221 


liZi 


1977 




75 


75 


75 






46 ^ 


'■ '46 . ;. ^ 






74 


74 


(125 p«r MittiiMr p«r y^r) 


6.126 


9,J50 


9J50 




$»650 


6,457 


6.457 


School 




2i767 


2|767 


Stoto Aftiocy 




26 


H * 


Cuwlttiv* thabor ot 


6,126 


16,376 


25,626 



1/ Totfl uiilv«rt« Pi aotttstlo icboolo (7,600) ftad loiuUrs (19,000) «pproxttt«t«d 
26;60O la fistol Ym 1974. A|>proxlMt«ly 15^600 Uodars voro ^otlvt «l4 



obMt 600 KhooU and Itodori had high vo1\m« or high IncldoiMo of 4#lMUod 
•od dollA^uMt loAiu. O^r • thr#*-y«Ar ^rlod, o^ch oxMioot vould ooodiiet 
•pproxlMtoly 375 iMdit md school ravltv*, vitb tpoeUl MphMif oa pro^lM 
londora and ichooli. Ia addition, Stata a«aftoUa «Quld>« wApia^d mty y%$x 
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1974 ; 1975 IncMilt 

H>, 6i KoV of or 

UtU^9 ,Aw<rdi g^tt<Mt# Mnrd* Vtcrw* 



Pltnittng tfvl evaluation} $7,219,000 ^9,000,000 $ 1,781,000 

<•) Kcv AVtrdt )»506,000 30 4»750»000 16 
(b) Ko(i*€OBi|^tlng 

continuing tvtrdt 3,713,000 16 4,250,000 9 
Kt) CoM>«ting toi-- 

tlnulng tytrdt -O* •O- 



Total 7,219,000 9,000,000 +1,781,000 



AutKorltad undtr tht CtuitH tEdutltl(^n>i^ovUlona Act, Section All,- tfi« 
Coo^rativt K«ae«rch Act^ tbll activity tt^porU plantting and tvtluation at^d^tt 
of prograaa admlniatared by tifia Offiea of Education* Evaluation at (id i« a' ^taoi ad 
to ftaaaa object lv#iy the iti^ci and alfecl^ivaneaa of federal educatiotk^|^fogta«a; - 
to idetitify edvicitional naeda aod objective!] to nteMure b^v IreU thei'a «t« bling 
«et| and to help datetttlne irtiicH pro|raa apptoachaa iiorfci vMcb do. not work and , 
vhy* Planning gtydiaa ata uafd to anal yta educational pirobteM ahd iftai^ai and lio 
develop alternative choices td reiolve thei«j the data froti theea atudiee provide 
inpgt to datiaione about progra« reeoutcaa, developaentfc, aAphaelf and jeanagattent, - 
and alio provide the baait for tbe annual evaluation report to Cpngreie oil the 
affectiveneae of. prograitia a^oinlf tare^ t^y the Office of Edutattoii 

tha progra* oparatee by fir#t identUying CoKMtreeiional,.Xxeettt$v« ^^ice, 
l>epartnental and O^tUce oC Bduciitibn ra<iuiresianta for planning and evaluation 
deUi Thete.re^ulra^nta are aatched agAlnit $y«jLt|ble dat4 gnd, in,eyaluatlc^ 
pl4ii la developed to fltl in the gape* Olfiiee of Education tHhniciana 'pirepa re 
detgiled epef ilic4tiona for the etudlee In the pUO| *nd contractota ^ra^aelected 
through coa^^C it iVe, bidding 'to conduct the etudiea, When ^oo^leted the retulta 
of tha etudi.ee are d lit iributed in the forn pf, Executive Suattgriee ^o the Congteee^ 
Chief $tata School Officere and aenbere Of the education coeiaunity, ' ^ 

Plana for Tiical tear 1975 

For FY 1975 nine fornal evaluatione will be initiated on educational prograM . 
not previouely etudied In order to aaeeaa objectively the impact gnd af feetiventea 
of Office of Education adodniatared prograAi. theae include evaluatioo of the - 
Media Servicee and Captioned Him Program, the Higher Education Progranft, the 
tJtban/I^al School l>evelopfficnt Program, Right to Read School Baee4 1h(ogra«, Indian 
Educatlodj tibtary Prograoaj International Education, and Crant CpnaoUdatioo (if 
enacted)* ^^ooe of the etudlee initieted in FY 1974 and prior yeere vlll bt 
continued, including the Bilingual Frogr4n, Student Md, Vocetional Education^ 
Oevetoping Inetitutionei ESAA prograna^ title I cooponente 4nd a field teet of 
Fro J act InfomatiMi Facfcagee (a nev approach to the packaging of ini^ortMition on 
validated effective projecte in coapenaatoty education for purpoeee of replicetion) • 
Seven planning etudiee viU be conducted to help clerify educational problems and 
iaguee and to Kelp iiiprove progrea nanageoent. theae include a etudy of the effects 
of ^Ichool buiing; ahalysia of new ceneus data vlth rsapect to college and occupa* --^ 
tionai ecbool atudente, analyaia of educational technology develop«ente and a 
eeriee of echool finance atudiee. 
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Of th« totil Attount of fundi requttt«<S tj^ropclAitity $1,000,000 Is rtquMttd 
to bt tuthoriftid un<S«r th« Coop^ratlvt lUt^rch Authority to tupport tht plsnnioA 
•tu4i«t od oducatlontl lttu«t not rtUttd to ip«cilic OK pro|r«a4« 

ActOBPlittyiiiti for Fittal Y»,a 1^7^/1974 

During rv t973, toiM flftten Mjor tv«lu«tlon ttudlet v«r« .eottpltttd (oo«t tUd 
bOt) InltUttd In prior yo4r«) ebv«ring progruai in tlemtnUry and ttcooddry 
#dti<«tion, carter iducation, aducttion for tha handicappod, voc^ional fdutation, 
public UbrArict, educational etatlitice, research and developoenti higher «d\»ce'« 
tion, and teacher training, Sooa 35 mjor nev etudlee (or contiauatione ^rooi prior 
yeare) vera developed and fuqded covering noet areae 6f educetioa« Z4>ortant 
attong then vero etudiea of the Mtgrant Progra«, Coopeneatory Reading program, 
Mlingoal Pro^eee tveluation, Vocational Education lopact Study, lilent Search . 
Prograa, SteU rrograma for the Kapdicappcd, end Student Aid FrograM* • Moet of 
theea etudiee are icheduled for conpletioo leta in fY 1974« 

For FY 1974 prlnary eeiphaeie continuea on the long-tera plane of conflating a 
fomal evaluation on aajor Office of Education ?rograttt* Fortr-ei« etudiee have 
been icheduled, elxteen of theu continuatione froo FY 1973 and prior yeare, und 
thirty nev ioitUtivee dealing with euch high priority prograoa ie the Bilingual 
Frograa> ESEA Title 1, Adult Educe t ion, Right to Raad, Coenunity Baaed ^ograa. 
Student Aid, School Finance, Cooperative Education, and Civil Rlghte, Title IV, 
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' suppLEKrerrAt fAcr sheet 

^ Hittnlrtg aftd tvuXuatlon ^.i ^_ 

Education ivitv«t Ion Stuaiel for FY 1974 

K«ti««te4 £v«!uAtion. fY <7> Cottt 

fV "74 C^lt CoftttnuAtlon olf PUnnittg (Whm Ne<i<Je4) 

(OftQ^ 6y Study ?ty4Y , . Wjl) 

1« Computer trtd Coftjulttnt 

Coiti ...^MM 102 C F - 250 

' -li "EvituiCloA of Coflsf^aa-* - •■ 

Cory RM^ing FrogrAi&a^* 50 C E . 

). longitudinal Scudy of 

D^AonitrAtioh Frogrin.. 90 C E — f. 

4» Study of ESEA titi* I "^'^ ' / ^; 

AUdcatlon rdnouU.t,. 20 C - F ^ ^ f*? 

5< Sttidy of Acereditttlon ^ • " • ^ 

tnd JnatltutlonAt 

BtigtbUUy^..... 68 C E — 

6. DtvalopMnt of Intarait 

Subildy and taftuU 
H>d«l for tntur^d 

Scyd«xvt to«n Prog.,., 40 C E > 

7. Evaluation of Cowwunity 

Eaacd Right to B«ad 

Pro^rM««..,«.>.^«*. 241 N E »-* 

$. rarfor«itica Contracting 

FoUoy*up.*/.. *n ^ ^ 

9» ^ Stttdy of C<^an9« ^g*nt 

i*rog(aA»»..M**««M** ^ ^ ^ 

10, Study of Cooperative Edu* 
citlon/th« lwp4ct ot 
Studont Eamtngg a« 
Support for Poatiacon- 

dary Edu€ati(>nMti*** 50 H E f*f 

U» Anatyiii of Cantua N(ta 
on Coliaga Expeetatlona 

pluf <A«*antry> 50 HP ••^ 

12, School Finance T«ak 

roteoStudica. ^3 ^ ^ 

1$« Updata of titla I 

C«n«ui bat••»^•«••••. 50 H ^ 

14; AAilyili TitU 1 V 
Cd^rnbillty Raportt 55 H t 
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150 

Utimfi CvAtuttion FY Cc%t% 

FY *74 CQtt ContinMtioo ^Uiming (WJitrt ^H«d) 



15« Tracking Distribution 
of Voc«ti6n«l e<}uci« 
tiM l\nidt«M«««*.>«i 50 

U» Sttidy of K>Mo<i for 

FotI 0rA<lu4ti Triinifig 
to Acquirt Enfcry Uv«l 
J^b SktlU,. 50 

17* A4v«Qtig«t & DiMdv«nt- 
j agtt of Student loAnt 

for WoMO 50 

18, StAttii and R«aour«aa 

of Salf-Su^rt in9 

Studentt, 50 

H« Study of tha (Varav^ply 

of CoUaga nacaa.,,, 50 

20« Paaaibility Study for 
A CaAiua of tha School > 

VHi64it$pf46^ o . . 50 

2t» Eavl^if 6f tiaU Xn^ttt^ 
iMKikt^ ftaa<Nit«h 
t>aaiga lor Data 
Aa«lyaia of Voc4tiofr* 
%X feduCAtloQ iB^t 
Stttdy4o««*»«.** V> 

22. AAtlyaia and 3yiithtaia >' 

of Suta Title X 
Xaporta & H>dal 

Davalop^a n t, , i$o 

23, Ixtaoaioo of 1973 

Titla I Evaluatiooa,. 55 

24* SnrollMttt tfftcta of 
Tuition Diffar* 

antUta 25 

25. Voeatiooal Education 
. la^tt Study (HCES 
portion)^. 575 



700 



26« Bilingual la^act 

^tudy.«; 500 K K 700 

27, Study of Stata Co«^- 
aatory Education 

Prograaa 50 .K f 
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FY *74 Co«t ContlnuAtion ot PUimfog (Where netded) 



(OOP) or Study Study 



(OOP) 



28, SlRMlitloii & AnAlyiU 
of K«w Allocation 
Fomulttf for Title I. 
ESEA....;... 50 

29* Sdu«itlor^l SignificAcKTe 
of Tricking in Tubltc 
Schooli. 50 

. yo, Ke^eerch Serategi«i In 
the Educatton of the 
iMeadvantiged 50 

31. Peaaiblllty & Study 

&ftaign for Evaluation 

of Neglected and 

t>eli«^uant Title I 

Progran,. 50 

)2« Study of lapect of 
Federal Student Aid 
Pro«r«M.. 350 

33. Study of Overlapping 

Aetlvltiea in KEH 
^ *od OCI>o... 50 

34. Federal Kole in GTV 

(Seeeae Street and 

ne<:tric Co, tval.).... 50 

35« Study of IiietitutionAl 

Develops nt in KEA, 

Title III, Aid to Devet- 
. " * oping Xnttitution 250 

36. Matribution of Office 

of £ducetion Maccer 

tiootry Fund* 30 

37. laipact of Vocational 

EducetioQ on Indi4n«.«« 25 

35. Project Infon^tioD 

Package! I>cvelop«efit . . , 125 

39* Project lDri>rnetlon Pack* 
agea Field Te«t £valuA» 
tion.*.'. « 200 

^Ot Ajseatmtnt of School Super- 
viaed Work K^ucatlon 
Prograoe.,,. 325 



500 



too 



1,150 
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752 



41* EvAlu«tlon of Clvit 

UghCff Act, ntU XV,. 

A2. EvAluAtion' of U tU 

Education Pragif 

43. Study of Sorcc^/r.r tni 
Und«t aj«rAcetri«t{C8 
for EactrAdon ot 
DefAult« in tht Insured 

Sttident to«n 7rc;,(r43. , «• 



EitlcMU EvtluAtlon FY '75 Coitf 

FY W4 Xoit ContlnuAtlon or l>UnhlT\g (Whert Seeatd) 

(OOP) or Nw Study Study (OOP) 

170 N E 

250 N E 

20 C p ' 

4? C E . — 

l,C«>0 C ' E 200 



44 « Study of Talftnt Se«rc>i 
and Upward Boini t'roga.. 

45. Evftluatlbn of ESAA 

Pilot fro9ram$,,, 

46. Evaluation of ESAA Baalc 

Cr4nta Proarao • 1,^39 



Toeal.i... ?»219 



C E . / 300 
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ry 1975 ProfK>i*d Hev ev«lu4ti(m scudua 



FY »75 Coiti 
(Wh#rt Ne«ae<)) 
JOOO) 



Mft^tt Services & Captioned Filibi,»,,«^ 350 

UrbAa/Rutti ^hbol DevilopMnt.. •» » 250 

Right* to** IU«a StKool B«iea ^rogrM 550 

lodUn Bducitlon ProtrtAi.Mi.i 250 

lAteroAtlonAl llbr*r;r Coo9«r«tlon 1^roar«ei«r,,« ^50 

m>eA» Title IV Study... , 150 

VocitloQ«l Uueation State Grant Dia«avanUged 

S«t Aaide 300 

Ccap^utotf UucMtion Studiett 700 

Grent Coneolidation Prograisa ••••• 700 

total 3300 

Htv PlinaABg ytwlif I 

Higher Educeti^ PUftnios Modil., 250 

tiiHtg 6t School wing. .^t. 250 

Aaalyiie ol Hew C^iuua Dita •■•«•*.«••» 100 

AAalyeie ot Kduc^tioa technology Dtvelopeiente, 350 

School VifMaee Study «, 15() 

Keedf Aatoaeaont for Xtgloing of 8po«i<l 

Education Pereonnel*.., 250 

Planning Study of International E4uc4tioo..«.. 100 

TotaUi U50 

Coutiouationg ' 4250- 
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197A 1975 ' increase or 

8at« Isttmdte Decrease 

Ceneral program dtsseffllnetlon, $500,000 4$ SCO, 000 
(a) Dtsseoi)rv«ttof)! 

i) New ewards — $300,000(6) 4$300,000 (46) 

b) NOA'CompetInq continuing ewards. il60|000(it} ^$160,000 M) 

t) Competing continuing awards , $ f^O^QQOQ) ♦$ ^0. OOP 

Total — > $500,000(10 ♦$1!00,000 (♦II) 



Marrattve 

Program NrOose Authorized unrfer the General Education Provisions Act, this 
program, through contractual agreeinents, provides the general public and, 
especially, members of the education community with Information about new ediica-- 
tlonal developffwnts and encourages the active participation of ell people In 
Improving American education, 

plans for fiscal year ig^S Tentative projects Include a film on changing 
attitudes about, and new opportunities for wanen and minorities in the flald 
of education} a series of radio and TV Information spots on student financial 
aid programs other than dasic Educational Opportunity Grants; a workshop to 
improve educatlcri wr it Ing; a series of news film clips to support television 
Interviews about projects chosen for pacltaging and dissemination; continuation 
of the Advertising CoitncH project to stimulate student Interest In steking 
technical education; distribution of several education films; and updating a 
sound fllmstrlp on the 0€ Regional Offices. 

Accompltshments for fiscal years }$7}/7^ In fY I973# the only new project 
funded was production of a sound fllmstrlp abovt, and for use by the Ot Regional 
Offices, Several projects were continued; distribution of the flight to Read 
and early childhood education films, the last In a series of workshops to Improve 
school -community relations, and the project to stimulate Interest In technical 
education. Funds were not appropriated for General Program Dissemination In 
FY I97'«. Under the Continuing Resolution, however, $ll7.2i«7was obligated for 
prints of and environmental Education film, which had been produced with FY 1972 
funds. The obt Igatlon was charged against program administration. 
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SUfPtthCKTAl FACT SHtlT • 
Oiitiailflttioft 

frofrc»t4 ytoject* - n Amount 

A ftlffl On chift^tng attitudes about, An4 n«w $100,000 
opportwrtftUi Irt e<fiicatloo for women and 
Afnorltlas (lftcludM9 prfnti) 

Orstrlbutlon of above fHia 60,000 

Sarlas of Radio ar\d TV Spots on Stvxfatit rtnaaciaX Aid 50,000 

Distribution of above spots I5»000 

Workshop to linprove Education Writing 50,000 

NcMs rMm Cirps on Packaging and DUsemrnatlon iS^OOO 

Tochfileal Education Campalgrt continuation 50,000 

Careers Katllng Service (eecoapantee ebove projtct) l(0«000 

OUtrtbutlon of riU on Right To Rea4 40,000 

Distribution of rnvlrooMntel Education film ^,000 

Updating sound f11«»trip On 0€ Regional Offices 10,000 

$500,000 
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197** 1975 Incretse or 

Bate Ctttmtti Decrease 

jien€r«1 Pr09r«rn Ofsiertilnitlonj \^ " * 



New tw«r<fs J,S0O»OO0()6) 4), 5 00, 000 (Oe) 

•ward! », (**) (^^) (•*.) 

tw«r<;5.» (••) (--) (***) 



Karrattv 

Author Isad under th« Coo0aratlvc (tasearch Act, this iubactivtty hat tha «iian^ 
tial ^rpoit of h«1ptii9 educattonaliy dlsidvatescd chf I dran to Increase thf ir 
achievement levels* M^tUularly In the basic skill areas of readlr>$ and (n^tH^ 
matUs. 1«)pUA6ntat1o<i of thriee specific goaU should Oead to accompUsh^ht 
of this essential purpose; (I) tha timaly« systematic Indentif Uitlon ofv 
affective approaches and products In C0fqp4nsatory educetlon; (2) th* tfMiy, > 
systematic analy*^* ^nd paekaglnq of tha rna(va9e<nenti resources and Instruct toftt). 
coinp^ents essential to the success of tboaa approaches and products, followed 
by field testing of the pecke9as; and (3) the dUsemtnetlon of the improved ^ >< 
peckeses resulting from the field test for purposes of widespread repllcetlon 
of the effective approaches and products. 

• • ~ J*'' ■ ■ ' - ■ ■' 

The purpose already underway for achieving these three goals and the essential 
purpose of the progrem Is outlined In the attached Feet Sheet. 

Plans for Fiscal Year 19/5 

Program staff will manege tha first year of e field test of up to eight Project 
Information Packages (PIPU) based on valtdeted programs In cooipensatory educa« 
tlon, and will complete preparations and funding for the second year , of the field 
test. (Funding for the first year at up to }4 sites Is planned ee pert of the 
Commissioner^ discretionary program under Section 306 of ($tA Title ill fof 
Fiscal Year 197^.) 

Staff win also Initiate end, If possible, con4>lete during Fiscal year 197$ e'new 
«>}dent1f Icatlon end packaging** study ^tch wltt Include educational, products and 
practices as Well es totel approaches, Preperatlons wtU begin for field testing 
of up to eight additional Packages expected to resuU from the new sti^dy. ^ 

AccofflpMshments for Fiscal Years l973/t97^ 

This subectlvlty did not exist In Fiscal Years I973/1$7^< Kcwavari Indentlfl- . 
cation anrf packaging of up to eight validated epftroachea vfea beeoa with bther 
funds In Fiscal Year 1973 «nd continued In Flacal Year 1974. Preparetlone eta 
being made In FIsce) Year 197^ to field test the avellable pickages, using (SIA 
Title III Section 306 grants to school' districts that will Implement the packeges 
et fleld-teet sltee, using eveluetton funds to support the natlonel avelyetlon 
of tha field test* 
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SUfKCMC^ffAl FACT $H«T 



TK« ttibactlvlty of |d«ntrf Icatlon, ^acKasiln^ and rUTd T«mit9 of y«Hd«t«d 
rduc«t(of>«t pfoqrmi and IProductt If • n«f prptriM lriltUlly ^Umd for I 
flv«*yMr p«rlod ^jlMlis with f\$ck\ Yaar 197$. Tt>li prc^rm ll ne«At to 
li^l«Mnt iy$tMtU<l1y • procaii or ««qM«i>C6 of atttvltl^l, which It *lr«tdy 
b«lfi9 liipltiiitnttd. ThrH bailc lk«pi h4v« alr^^dy.Ntn td«ntlfl«d for iMatfnd 
th« first two 9o«li dmrib«d In th« Wrf tiv<*^roqrif» »yrpoi» tuition of thli 
budget JuittfkatlOfi. Th« »t«M n^cMurv to Mt th|i third ^1 
dlitMfiuitloA of th« p«ckJ9*i aft^r ravUlorti ratultlh^ froMUh« fUld t«tt-* 
h«v< y#t to b^ ipectfUd. It U lf>t«r»d«d, hcwevtr, that Xhp $t«t« Educ<tror>«t 
A9«n€Ui K«v« • Uy roU In th« dli^«itn«tl^ or «WrkttlA9*' ltr«t<9y Aftd, 
consequently, th«t th«y p%rt}c\p^U •ctlvety In d<sl9nln9 th« strategy Itself* 

The first step In this process hes b«en underwey for s|yeret yet^s In ^f. It 
consists of the Identif Icetfon of educetloiuil pro^reiH end products whose SMCcefs 
ll) helping children hes b«en cleerly velldeted. Three recent studies In. end 
one study recently completed by NIC heve supplied a pool of cendUete progr^r 
A current OC study will provtde ffint4 end definitive crtterfe for (dent'ffyln^ 
successful progress tn reeding end eieth end then wlH velldete the effectiveness 
In In^rovln^ ech|eve«ent, reesooeble stert-up end nelntenence costs» evelleblltt 
for end feeslblllty of peckeglng^ evidence of repi Iceblllty (Including sutcessfu 
r«p)lcetloo Itself), end consMeretlons of need, '^covefege^** end required technl 
ceVessisunce« A new^Mdentlf Icetlon end peckegtng" study Is plenn^d for f Iscel 

The "yecpi^d step In this process begins with enefysis pf veTldeted progrents end 
products In terns of defining the component s end resources essentTet to their 
success with children, It continues with the peckeging of those cotnponents for 
repilcetlon of th« velldeted prOgrem oh for use of the velldeted product by 
other districts, feckeglng will Include e detelfed description ^f the resource 
requirements for pfenning, school orgenltetlon, physical fecllltfe|. steffln^ 
requlreetents, teacher training, InstrJctlonel meterlels end iMthodologtes. 
budgets, Informetlon feedbacfci pereht p^rtlclpetlon, coeRwnleett^i technlc«1 
esslstence, schedules end Milestone, monitoring end eve I uat I on, This step Is 
elso under wey In 0£ through the «bov*-ment1oned study whlth^ during Fiscal 
Yeer I97^» will enelyte end'peckag« u|> to eight velldeted progfems for rep1lce<- 
tlon. \ 

The third step In this proceps Is to field test the peckeges besed on velldeted 
progreM end products for e ilnfmum of two years at eech test sUe« Cfven Ch« 
successful replication of the progreit or uSe of the product eleswhere, the 
field test Is directed et the effectiveness of the pecke^t Itself, U tern 
of eccurecy In Identifying essentlet components, quality of peckeging, eccep* 
tabtllty and eese of use to teech«rs, edmlnUtretors, children end parents, and^ 
final ly^ overell Impect of th^ peckeges In helping educetlonel ly dlsadvente^d 
children to ln<H»ese their echlevement levels, Ttifs effort Is essentlelly « 
designed to eccelerete the diffusion of successful prectlces end products deve 
loped end deeN>nstreted In OC-^supported Stete grents and dlscretlonery grent 
progrems. 
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Ourlttg Fiactl Yttr WU, prtlUlDAty pl«nnln$ for thU %iUtt will bt ^T4in«te4t 
by 08 pUaaiag »ttff. B«gtitaia8 la fltc^l y«ar 1975, <« will rtcrult and train a 
profaaalMul at«££ to cocvluct thla progtam and vHl^^ttllEa ^amanaot ataff of 50 
pationa to validate, aoalyxa and aynthealta prografta aod producta vorthy of 
packaglasi to do the pack^slng lta*lf« And to prorida tacholcal aaalataoca for 
achool dlttrlcta during ioataUation of tha paekagaa« The ataff will potaeaa not 
only the re<iulaite educational and technical akilla and experiancea, but will alao 
be ft&iliar witb the eco«oaic» pelitieil and aociolotical oonattalnta within whieh - 
achool ayaeaiM operate, they will be cognitant of the obataclea to the aucceaaful 
Introduction of innovative or alternative educetional pro$raaa» and with the ^ana 
to overcome those obatecleB* They will iapleaent e continuing proceaa of idet^tifi'* 
cetion, validetion, an4lyaia, eyntbeais, peckaging, inatalletion^ technicel 
aaaiatance, aonitoring, Modification end evaluation. 



ERIC 
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I37k 


1975 


Incrttie or 
D«crttf« 


Adviiory co«silttce« 


$1,205,000 


$1,200,600 


$-5,000 










AdvUOtV COMlttt* 


1974 
Itttoaf 

• 19,000 


1975 


InecftAft« or 


Aeer«4tUtiM tod XAttltu- 

' «- J ^ -:■ - < 1> « J ^ J t. 1 « < fti 


25,000 


4^,000 




i 1^,000 


199>000 


+35,000 




• 50»000 


50,000 






$.000 


2d, 000 


420,000 




us, 000 


t85>000 
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40,000 




■ -40,000 




150,000 


150,000 




Equality of SducttlooAl 


• 177,000 


115,000 


*$4,000 




50,000 


50,000 


420,000 






70,000 


470,000 




50,000 




•50,000 




550.000 
1, 205^000 


350.000 
1,200,000 






-5,000 



1Urr*ttv 



T1i« Of(lc« of Bducttloa li tArrcd by tea public Advisory cOMlttMC for lAlch 
funds uro ro^tttd for fUeal y«Ar 1975. Tb« eomitttct, AUthoritod by •ptcitit 
yodorol outuu or by leoorol tuthorlty vosud uith the GoadsilOMr of ftducAtioa, 
coaoUt of Mab«r« tppolAtod by th« Pr««id«nt^ tbt Secretary of BtAl'th, tducAtloo 
and Veifaro, or by the C^l««loo«r ot EducAtion with cpprovkl of the S«er«t«ry. 
In Additloo to p«rfOT«iAf tpAclflc CoosreielooAllyiiaadAtAd fufictloas, thtiA 
grou^t ftdvlM th« CooalAAloiiAr «ad the StcrAtAry oa mAtttrs of gAoerAl policy 
eooctmlat tfeo AdttlnlitrAtioo of rcApActlvA tducAtiooAl prOfTM. Effect Iva 
AdalaietrAtioA of theie pro^rm rAqulree th« edvicA A&d couatel of thetA public 

bodlAt. 

AccridltAtlOtt Aftd loAtitutiouAl gliitibility (Authorited by MCtioa 442 of the 
G*AArtl EduCAtioa rroviAioos Act, P.i. 91*250, 15 Mabtre Appointed the 
CoMieiiooer yith epprovAl of the Secretery.) 

THie coHiittee edvieei the Comisiiooer of EducetiOQ cooceraing hit ectioat io 
greatiog rccosnitioa to Accrediting egcnciee or eiAocietione end in deterwining 
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ellglbttlty (or participation In F«i«tal pro^tAns. Ai!dltl0n4t funds are needad to 
support aev codiaittee actlvlttci related to revlev of State approval ageitcleai 
review of Federal achools 6t\i review ami an^lyals of appeals frca such asencles 
and Inttltutlons* 

Adult EducaClpn (A^jthorized by the Public Law 91-230 fileanentary aod Secondary 
Education Act, Tlile til, 15 faembers appointed by the President.) 

Tht Council advisee the Cvnnlssloner in the preparation of general regulations 
and with respect to policy matters arising in the administration of this title. 
Including policies an') rroreduras governing the approval of State plans under 
section 3C>^ a/«i ^olicff! to eiltulnACe ditpl lest Ion, and to effectuate the coordlna* 
tf^n of pcogrAa>i atder tMji title and ot^i^r progr&xis offering adult education 
actlvitlej and services. The Council shall revlev the admlnistrstlon and ef fee* 
tlvenets of programs under this title, nake reconmendatlons with respect thereto, 
and maVe Anfiual reports to the President of It a findings and recoctnendatlons. 

Billnauat Children (Authorlted by ESEA, Title VII, 15 menbers, appointed by 
the Coonlss loner.) 

This coanlttee advises the Cotaaissioner of Education vlth cegard to nattera 
of general policy arising in the adaUnistratiOQ of programs for children whose 
native tongue is other than English. 

peyeloplfeg Institutions (Authorized ^by the Higher Education Act of 1SS5, Title 
III, 9 oeo^ersy appointed by the Coonissioner.) 

This coeialttee advises the Cocnlasioner of Education with respect to polUy ' 
matters srislng In the adAlnlstretlon ot Title III of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 as sjoended and to aisist the CcoBnlssloner in Identifylog those developing 
institutions through which the purposes of Title tit can beat be achieved. Addi* 
tlonal funds are requested to support a necessary degree of alte visitation by 
cotmlttee td«&bers to fanlliarlte then ylth the Title Xtl program. 

The Council *s rehpooslbiUty and jurlsdicatlon have been significantly ~ 
broadened by new leglslstion to Include review of, and approval of criteria to 
be used In funding applications under Title III, HEA of 1965, as amended. 

Pis advent Aged Children (Authorised by BSKA, Title I, 15 sMobers, appointed by 
the President.) 

tn fiscal year 1974 this Coomlttee reviewed the Adalnistration and operation 
of Title X of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and evaluated the effec' 
tiveness of the programs in meeting the needs of disadvantaged childreni 

The Counittee will continue these functions in fiscal year 1975 with regard 
to the Disadvantaged category of proposed Kleoentary and Secondary legislation. 

Education profssalons Development (Authorised by the Higher Education Act of 
1965, Title V, 15 members, appointed by the President.) 

This coosftittee reviews the operation of Title V of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 as amended «nd of other Federal programs for training and development of 
educational personnel, and evaluates their effectiveness In meeting needs for 
additional educational peraonnel, and in achieving improved (|uality in training 
programs. 

Equality of Educatlooal Opportunity (Authorised by the Beergency School Aid 
Act, Title VII* Public Uv 92-313. 15 asiB6era» appointed by th# Praaident.) 

The OouDcil advisaa the Asaistent Secretary for Education regarding th« 
adminiatratloa and effect iveaeaa of progreae Assisted under the taergency School 
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Aid Act. fWft viU bt uatd^co «a«bU OouAcH to perfo|« aan<<«tt<l fimctloQi* 
iaelu41ag ii«u«nca of iti flotl r«port oo or b«£ost Decei^r 31 » 1974 , tba d«t« 
on vhUh th« Oouttcll'a tuthotltitlon tftpltas. 

riiuacUl Aid to Stttdyiti »- <Authorl<«d by tht HCA MModMnta o£ 1968« 21 mfA%t$^ 
•p|>olht«4 by th« Coci»lfalooar») 

11)U Oonittaa «4vla«a tha OoottiiaioMt Of S^ttloo oo Mttara of imrai 
policy Arlalat*l6 th« a^Ainlatmioo by tha Ooonlaalooor of progrou ralat«d to 
fliuttxeltl aid to at\>d«fita and on tba •valoatlon of tht affactlvenoia Of thoM 

Tba acop« of council actUltica baa bo«ii a 1|^1 fleetly ioctoaa#d by r«c«ttt 
lallalatlOA uA Ita atrucMro baa boaa aodlflod to Ineluda tvo oparatlM iub- 
comltt««a« 

aaadle»pp#d — (Author iMd by atetlon 4A$Cb) of tbe C«n«taX Ed^catlon Provlalon* 
ZctTrubTu Uv 91*2>0« 15 m&abtt$t .appoint ad by th« Co«alaal'ooor of Bducatlon . 
vltb approvnl of tb« 8«Ct«t«tyt) 

Tbt K«tlonal Advlaoty OoanltUa on 'tba Eandlcappnd tMmn tba -idAlAlatratlon 
and operation of ptograM undar tbn Education of thn Bandlcnpp^d Act* Xt alio . ^ 
t«iri«va tb« adninlatratloo atvd oparatlon of ap«clftl inatitutiona (lUtlonat Tncb* 
nlc«l Xnitltuta for th% DMf« ui^ll Paaonat ration BlMiantary Scbool« Modal 
SneondAty School for tb4 Dnnf t Callnudot Ooll«|«i tbn lUttonill Oantat on Sduen** 
tionU Kadia and Matoriala fct tb« Handicapped) and «dyi««a th# SacraUfey of HOi 
and thn OMlttlontr of Idncatton vltb t«apnct to tb«t« ptoftaiM ti^ t^a fottuU- 
tloa of nair progtaaa f^ th% b4ndlc4pp«d. 

Tb« OOMlttao vna crMt«d October' 9, 1973 tbroug^ Mt$ar of tba ir«tlonAl 
Adriaory Co«aittae on Education of tbn 0«jaf afid tba National Advisory Cowlttnn 
on RandlC4ppod Cblldron and 2»aa aattMd tb« functlona of tboa* tvo ftroupai 

yog4t4gy]|l_ Edacatlofi (Autborltad by tba Public Utf 9b«576 Voc«tlon«i Kdoc«tlon 
AMn<Wita of 1969» titla I, ti naobnti appointad by tba Pmaldant«> 

tbn Countil ahnll «d«l«« tba Go^aaloaat toncatnln$ tba atelalattatlnn ol» 
praparatlon of tanaral ra|wlatlcaa fovi and oparatloo of« vocational adocat ion 
ptcgrMM anppottad vitb aaalatanca undar tbla tltla. Eavlaw ^ a^nlnlatratloo 
and oparatlon of vocational aducatlon ptofratti undar tblt titla i Ineiudinf tba 
affactlvaaaaa.of tocb pvotra«i In aaatlng tba purpoaaa for vblcib tbay ara aatab* 
llabad and opamtad, Mba tacoaaandatlona, vitb raapfct tbaratoi and.ataba annoal 
raporti ol Ita findinfa and racoMandatlona. Conduct indapandant avaloationa of 
proiraM carriad out «ndar tbia titla and pubUab and dlitrlbuta tba raaulta 
tbaraof. 
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-« ^'^^fk , ^"1975, locreaet or 

. |ra«^ e . E>tlaate Decrcaai 

Data Systeas (inptoveftent 2 
(ft) Educational Statlstlca: 
(1) Suryeya an4 apcclal 

at«dU» $4, 250^000 (109) $4,250,000 <56) $ — (-53) 

(23) 1,450,000 (14) -^649,000 (-9) 



(79) 1,765,000 (35) -1,321,000 (-44) 
(7) 1,035,000 (7) +672,000 (— ) 



Karrativc 

Proftraa Purpose 

The atatlstica program, funded under Che Cooperative Hesearch Act, la deaigned 
to provide data on a current and responalve baal'a for planning, policy ahd adnlnla- 
tratlve use by Federal, State, local and lnseitutl<>nal deClaldn-naVera. the prograa 
alao provides usable data about education to the general public.^ for federal 
purpoaesi the data provide neceasary bases for declalona about allocation of Federal 
funds, for evaluation of Ispact of Federally-funded progranaV and repdrtii required 
by Congress or the S^xecutlve Branch regarding education prograas. 

Plana for fiscal year 1975 — , 

In £lscal year 1975, the Office of Education vill continue Ita basic prograa' 
of acquiring atatlstlcal Inforoatlon for use by educational ninagsrs, plannara, and 
pollcy-AsVeta, with priority given to Fedeical data cequlraaenta. Special eaphaala 
vlll be placed on statistical actlvltlea In the following areaa of concern: 

I* The Changing Nature of Poataecondaty Education - Raporta and coaputec tapes 
fror the first fallo«-up of the National Longitudinal Study of the High School 
Class of 1972 vlll relate the school and Hone envltonaent, plaoA, ind petaonal 
characterlatlca of high achool scnlora to their Initial eaployvfent and post- 
secondary education experlencea* Data vlll be acquired and proceaaed tot tha 
second folKov-up survey. Tha plsnnlng and daalgn of a field teat for a oev 
study will be Initiated. 

A report vlll be published froa the flrst-tlBe survey of programs and 
enrollaents In noit-Ci^neglate postsecondary schoola. A aecond survey will be 
conducted to provide data sbout students and Instructors In these schools. 
These surveys respond to the data tequlresenta steaaing frott the Educ^tiosal . 
Aaendtoents of 1972. 

An esrly release of higher education faculty data with esphaals on 
dlfferencea In ranki salary and tenure, for tten and wonen, Is achedule^. la 
addition, early releases of selected. data on opening fall earollnant and 
financial atatlstlcs for higher education vlll be Issued. 

2. Pinsncing of Public Schoola - The relet lonshlp between school expenditures 
and socioecoiioaic statuji of the cbw&inlty and tWe Vf^lli Vlll b« ltiV<$stlgatid 
tbroolK ah Vnalyais in deptV'bf k^botil^ frtiVb^'a^^tlaVlba and Cenaos and Office 
of Education deshograpKl^ data, t^la anaiysfk Vlll ekplota ielallve effort and 
equality of per capita support. ^ 



(a) New awards 801,000 

(b) Non-cott^pettng 

contlnijlng 

award!].. 3,086,0OD 

(c) Coopctlng contlti' 

uing avitrda . . i . 363,000 
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A five-year trend aAaljrale of local revenue and expenditure date will pro* 
vide fiaaoeiel treode for locel echool ejretese heving different cherecterie- 
tice. 

3. Availebtlity of Special jEducation - K>ate will h% collected on teacbere of 
the iiendicepped in public achoole includiet tboee it{ epeciel inatitutione. 

h» teecher Supply an^ Dea^ftd A eurvejr vlll be conducted on tbe poet*- 
beccelauree(e esptoyAent end ecadealc etetua of 1973-74 colltse graduatee 
deaigned to determine (e) How Mny of thoae acadeAicaily pfepeted to teacb . 
ectually entered teechiog (end| if not| typee of ectivitiee pureu4d)t (b) 
the eiie of eny teacher eurpluai (c) the Ul^r force pettitipation and eaploy 
Mat retee of tboee vbo treined for teacbin^ ve. tboee trained in other fieldej 
and (d) the niaiber of collete greduatee going directly on to graduate ecbooi. 
Deeign and developMot ectivltiee on e eurvey of inetitutiona training 
teechera v^ll be carried ovt| end e pilot atudy initiated* 

5. Mop-traditional Iducetloo * A etirvey vlll be made on program offeringa of 
educatl^onal televieion, the beginning of a time eeriee to eaaeae the rete of 
growth (Of; thie education medium. ^ 

In tbift area of edocatioD«l technology e handbooti vlll be prepared on 
etendardlMd terminology vHlch ie eeeentiel for collecting relieble de.te on 
the uee of tducational technology. 

Surreye of public libreriee and ecbooi Xibreriee for th« firet time vlll 
be pooled into e more videly ueefol tlbrery Generel Information Survey Syetett. 

6. Keaeurlnt the Iffectiveneee of IdwtlonU. frottama * Beadint teat deUt 
which included etudent ege, aex. reclel ethnic epplicetloni primary language 
epok«Q> eii* of city and ecbooi eocioeconomle dete» vlll be noalyied focuaelng 
primarily on echievement ecotee mmong Yerioua racUl and ethnic grdupe. 

Probleme of comp«rability of recorded end reported dete vlll be addreee«d 
through revieion and additlona to the etandard terminology manual in the areaa 
of echool fecilitleei equipment and materiele. 

A national autvey of eleMitary echoole vlll be cooduct#d to d«ncrlbe the 
charecterietice of program oMda and eervicM provided to etndente. 

Accompllebiienta for fiecal yenre 1973/H74 

The program continuod to produce ov«r 50 teporte of etetieticnl time eeriea 
and projectiona of key educational time eeriea vbich together conetltute the beelc 
etetletlcal date ebout education* Theae data vere oeed to make dedelona effecting 
the ellocatlon of Pederel fuada^ and vere a baaic reeource for the Retloonl rci^fa 
eion 00 Financing Poateecondery Bducatioci. In flec«l ye«r 1973, 4S etAtietlcal' 
publlcatlona vere leeued» and the eatlmate for 1974 ie for 50. leference eervlc«a 
rea^nded to 11>000 requgete for date and over 1|000 requaate for dAta on computer 
tape vere filled. f 

1. Chenaln^ Mature of ?oet>»condary Mocatlott • ^ata «iere collected relevant 
to iaauee of .aeeeae» equality of opportunity/ diver el ty, relevance, quality i 
and coete. 

Aa e move toverd tlmellneee of dntn the firet early reUMea of eummery 
reporte on opening fell enrollment i feculty aaleriee by eex, end financial 
etetletice for higher educetlon vere Inatituted. • Fell 1972 dete vere releaeed 
early in 1973* Pevoreble reapoeae from the higher educetlon community led to 
reputing the eerly releaeee in fiecal year 1974. 
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iQitUl data v^re coUccte4 on 18,000 high school seniors Id 1,100 
••coodary atbodla in Kational LoDgltudlnal Study of the High Sehool CUis of 
1972. iDformatldn, vhlch vlll be publicly available in tape fornat by late 
auaaper of 1974, vaa gathered pq high achool experiences* occupational and 
educational plana, attitude* tad opintona, «a4 peraonal profilesi ea well aa 
data on school and ho«c envirotwenta for unidentified individuala« The firat 
foilov-up data collection began in October 197S« and vaa coaplated in the 
Spring of 1974 » Preteeting for ^ tacond foUov-up (acheduled for October 1974) 
win ba cirrfed ovt* 

the firat directory of non-collegtate poataecondary inatitutione vaa pub-^ 
Itthed in fiscal year 1973. The firat $aap]e aurvay of auch inatitutione vas 
collected in fiacal year 1974. 

^« Fiftencin^ of public Schools • K report on expenditure patterna both within 

aiK>ng Stetea for public eleaentary and aecoodary achoola, to be publlahed 
in 1974, vill provide State legis'laturea and the Congreaa vith flev financial 
data. 

Ths Mrglng of Cenaua data vith liaancial and ataff data from the Eleaen- 
tary and Secondary (kneral Infonaation Survey vaa co«plct«d. For the firat 
tiM^ it ia poaaible to relate achool diatrict data to Cenaus date for those 
eaaa 4iatrlcta, for all achool diatricte vith 300 or aora enrolled. Thia 
permit! the analyaia of relatio&ahlpa aaong such factora aa race, incoae, 
echool expenditures, and outcoaea. ' Coaputer tapea of tbeae data are available, 

3. Availability of Special Education - A series of reports vaa iasued in 
fiscsl yesr 1973 snd fiscsl yesr V974. showing for the first tiM nstionsl 
pstterne in the provision of Instruction to handicspped pupils in locsl schoole* 

tescher Supply and Deaand - The supply of new teachers grsduating snnually 
continuea to exceed the demand, vfaile concurrently there are shortages for 
certain typea of teaching Jobs. Reports on teacher turnover, the availability 
of cotinaalora, and pupil aobility vera publiabed. to iaprovS ayateas for 
reporting atatisticsl information on this situation the Office of Educstion 
provided support to nine Ststes for devsloping sducetional asnpover ststisticsl 
reporting systea« Planning activitiaa for a aurvay. of inatitutione offering 
teacher training were initiated » Modala of teacher aupply and deaend were 
developed and published, end needed dsta vera identified, 

^' Xon-treditional Education - The Office of Education Ms aoved to close the 
W in the Hetion's knowledge of the resources, contributions, and limitstions 
of its llbrsriss. Key eteps were taken in the deyalopaent of a library generel 
inforaation survey » cutting serosa public, elementary and aecondary, and higher 
educetion aectote. Theee etepe included a planning atudy of State perticipe* 
tion, deaonatration preteete in aix Statea, and the collection of s netional 
inventory of practice in library atatiatics», 

6. HeaiurinA the Effectiveness of Educational Proar ems (inclxiding quslity* 
relevance, and coat a) - A report, known as the Anchor teat report » giving 
ecore e<{uivelencies for seven widely used tests of reeding sbility, for grsdee 
2» 4 end 6 vere published es vaa a uaer*s annual. 

A national eurvey of public eecondery school cobrse offering, enrollaents 
snd curriculua prscticee, ehoving changee over a ten-yesr period, was cpapleted. 

A national eurvey of public echool eye teas was completed to provide data 
on targeting, participetion end expendituree for Federally-funded programs 
including Elementary and Secondery Educetion Act, Education for the ^n4icapped» 
end Kational Defence Educetion Act; a pretest for a national survey of eleaen- 
tery schoole wee completed on cheracteristics of prograa need and of aervlces 
provided at the echool level. . 
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sumjKnm rict sum 



I. nt tiMlUm of fott*«c«ft4*ry mttatteU 4«u vlU U U|^roY«d futtNr - 
by Mklikt HVtiaUy •4iti4 Ufomiiott «v«iUbla to ym# k)itou$h A tytim of 
rtJMt« a^cMt urmittAla iaitUto4 in llial yw X%n^ 

a« Itt f iacU 9041 mS tHo OfCiea of t4««4tioo vlU coaplati tho colUetiOo , 
of itt«tltuttoD«l 4«U conear^iAg vkoocoUn^ta DOitooeocia^ry iciiool pxo%t9m Mid 

•DfOltMllta. 

3. via brrt bMo colltetM oMblint tto Offict of l4<i<itioQ to toport 
for tbi flrot tlao on tb« ototu^ pf blf^t ttfucotioA faculty b7 r«ob *xxf ms« 

AAcbpr T»it I^Mtioi Tftblii vlll bo proHtod* Tbio ittclodoo 4«Vilop«o«t 
o£ • co«potoy tipo • mmI for coftitilag lorto miabori of to4t oeofoo oa aa ' 
4€biivoMiit ton to wf 000 of iinrtft otbor •t«»d«r4it(i4 MMovoMAt tolto. TbU ^ 
Mboi pooilbU tbt pUelft$ of ftCblovMOQt ^oot icofoo oa tbo iltht ftoot eocMily 
uood ro441o$ tittt Oft • tfimon ocaU. 

5. * ^to viu bo ooUictod Ott tbo troiaiof of totebofo in • ofapli of aU ty^ 
of poitiotoodAry loititvtloM, 

(. Handbook Xi IducitlotAl rocboolotyi viU b« ioMod. for tb« flrot ti«o 
tboro viU b« ivillibli o mmI of otMidordit^d tOTM nd MOurot for itr«et«riK« ^ 
rocOYdkiO^lnt 'ttd itfttlitlcU roportlot U tU3 Mi Md coarl*« 11(44. 

7. Thi Of flea of tdooitloft osHe^' to ^llob • yioMto Hom^ doolfood t^ . - ' 
iaprovo tbo otnteturo of f lMa«lal romdo «t lAOtltutiooi of bi|bor odae«tloo. 

6. BAttdbook Mm Vlojttci» bAJ rotottly bodA roriood Co gravida a tourca of 
doflftltlofio «»4 clOolfltAtloda U 4t«otd «l%k »odm «Ocowtii^ Mtbodo. U llaeal v , 
yMr 19>} a Boootra^ baaod o« dociMMtod vitb tbi lte«4boob «Ul bo 

laauod aa oa laploMtatloft r^da for ttoo by lUta DofOrtttOUti of Mooatloo* 

ApproalMtaly 50 oov pubUe«tlo»« irlU bo lOMod by tbo Oflito of Idoo«« 
ttoo» on ootU^tod 11,000 dota laqulroo viU bo OMV0rod» uA m>v« tbon 1»000 doU' 
tapta vlll bo Mda tvoHftbla* 



1. Tbo Offleo of Idoootion iriU UltUt« a oortoi of otOH c»Uio«tlJi| • ovb^ 
aoqtiootly, i% tbo acvalUblUt^t of ouHotie#l d4l# m ^XmmUtf £t4 oocondory od^-^^ ^^^ 
cation tbrou^b rosoto octooa tot«lftoio* 

2, k flratrtlao aurvoy of atiidottta ood atoff of tofteollotUto yootooootdory 
Uatltutloao will bo widtttobitt to obt4i4 Udivldtt4l f oopoftooa to ^«ootio«* o« 
»otlvatloa attd ootlooeoooglo b«htfomd> 

a. Tba fltat 1ft a oor^aa of library $«aotol lftfor«otloft aurvoyo vlU bo 
ittitiatod vblcb via latbar alallar liUlofBOkiOfli oft boldlftgai aUff » rodalpta and 
%xpoodlturoa of public acbool odd ^lic llbrorloo in fli««l yoor aM. Aeodo^lc 
Odd apocUl llbtarlot «dll ba oddo4 to tbo ^ocb«|a U oubto^^ioot atunoya, 

«. in flaeol yo«r 1975 tbo OffUo of tdoootion vlll boflft dovalopMt/il vorb 
oo a atudy of tbo cbotactarlitlca aod tubtHnoat occtt»otl^ft*l And odueotloool 
oxporloocaa of a ootlocul atapla of bifh aobool dropouta, to covparod vltb Mbora . 
of tho aaao aga cobort vbo co^lata tbolr bi^b acbool odueatloo* 



Producto Antlclootod oo o loottlt of Aotl^ttoo U^m ^n \%n 
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5. A ftffit^tlM •utv^y of tfttellMAti, no|t«M i&d tUll of eemipoa4«ne« 
iebMtt viU b« ioillittdi 

ClMfilM niM Nterlptloft of fcbool riclUtUii l^ulrMt tod )Uttrl»li» 
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197^ 1^75 Incritia or 



(•) Cducatronal StatUtrcit 

(a) tonmots cora of dttt $t,3Sp«000 Ult)$0»000 

(•) K«w Mf4t i 300,000(1) OOO^OOOf^}) 

(t>) Noft«eo(np«tln9 conttDurn^ Awards t1»050»0000j-»1.050,000(4n 



. Pwrfm fufpoff 

^uthorTtid uftdar tH« CooparatWt Mitarch Att» tha CcfflmoA Cora of Oata 
Pro9ran (CCD) li a n«w Inltratlva, with tha frnt phai# b#9rnnln4 In n \$7^, 
to raplaca tha curraitt unavan and tar^aly Inadaquata provliton for aducatlonal 
t^attittci In th« SO statait ( out1y1n9 araii, and tha OlitrUt of ColvMbla, by 
davalopin) an Intasrattd and fntarlocklng lyitam of •du<atlona1 itattitki to 
Mat Fadarat, $tata» loial and tnitltutlonal naadi for planning and nanasatnant. 
Tt>a firit phaia of the Cotwyon Cora of Data fro^raai provldai for tha accon^lUh- 
nant of lavara) actlvltUi In support of two aiajor itratagtait to provlda 
hvlldlns brocks for tha l0f>9»t»r« CoaviOn Cora ProfirKi davalopaiant ^nd (i^pfaflianta- 
tlOA» and to dallver nMr'-tarw productt which ara. retponatva to itatlitrcal data 
n^4t at th# Fadaral laval. Tha flnt phaia of tha program ancompatiai fiva com* 
ponantt planned to naat naadi at thaTadaral lavalt an Cducettonal Oata lata 
accaitlbia by ramota computar tamtnaUi AMtyilt Capabllttyt Fait ^aiponia 
Survayi^ a Survey Of tducatloiial Tercet Groupi tn the 17-25 yeer old ^opuletton 
end Federal Corel of Dete (the letl of dete ItaiM which ere neoded by the M%r%\ 
government on a recurring baiU) about Clemantary/Secondery education and 
Poatiecondery Fducetloii* • 

tn leter pheiei of thli program the Federal government will play a leedar- 
•hlp role In stlmuletlng development of en Integrated Information lyitam dattgned 
to provide dete concerning the formal educetlonel lyitem elimeotery-iecondery 
•choott end poitiecondery Initltutloni — end the Informal education lyitem, 
Including llbrartei, museum, educetlonel broadcaiting, end other man madia. , 
Thli program will provide eventually for the full coe^lement of dete end dete 
lervlcai needdd for effective manegement of the Amarlcen education lyitem. The 
fremawork for Stete dete collection, ccmpatablllty among Statei, and enelyili 
end reference lervlee, to be developed uAder CCD, will be en |i!^rt#nt aiiat to 
State management of rei6urcei,* 

f I e n » f 0 r f 1 1 c e I yee r 1 97 5 

J nit Tel itept win be urtderteken to develop both long end ihort-term 
elementi In en Integreted Fede re US tete-» I oce I Syitem of educetlonel itetlitlcit 

I. TermlrtfMccfMfd educetlonel Data teie 

•efed Oft deaf gni completed in FY 1)7^, epproMlmately tOO date tepei of 
educetlon Information will be eveMable on an operetloAal bat li In 
Menderdlsed end documented formeti for both Internal end externel enalyili« 
The on-line dete beie tnitelled In FY \$7^ (for poitiecondery educetlon) will be 
Improved end augmented with the newly documented and atenderdUed tepei ei they 
become evellebtej mechenlim« end reiourcei wll I be developed for operetlon Ifi 
FY 1976 for eeiy ecceis to the data tapes for enelyili purposei end to produce 
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h«M copy (or data Uptt of forMU4 data) to Mrv* both Inttrnal and 
•}(t«rnal iMh^gmnt n««di. With thli capability tn placa, Information on 
•duett lOAal pro^rtn tnpuXt «nd th« raiultln) attalnmenti can ba dallvtred 
to d«<Ulon Mk«ri about almntary and lacondary aducatlon, InitUutloni 
of M9Mr adu<atlon» othar pottiaeondary fnitltutlM% and llbrarlai« 

2. AnatvtU CapablUtv 

TWO itudlai of Uiuai In pottiacondary aducatlon will b« conducted, 
la*dlA9 to' tH# production of aM^ytlcal riporti for uie In ^#d«ral program 
planning and raiourca manag«Mnt. An ana^yili of coit factors In providing 
und«r^r*du«t« education by broed progrem of.itudy {#.g. builneii admlnl* 
itr^tlon, nurilng, tngrneering) and by various typii of InitUutloni wUI b« 
compUttdr and a itudy of th« chan^^i Jn tH« prlc« of reiourcei that rt%\i\t 
In cbangei fn tha coit of optrating progreni of pottcacondary cducttfon mIH 
be conducted. 

fit h^%{XXM^ Survevi 

To .meet unToreieen, unconventional ncedi for dete, the ne^eiiery lyitemi 
end procedurei will be developed end e penel of Intervleweri end reporteri 
will be eitebUihed for the Inltlel feit reiponie survey ectWIty. Poit 
. c«rd«tlj!t turveyi will be uied to obtefn dete whUh wftl be evefteble for use 
by decision mekeri (n e one to two month tine frene. SPeclet errengementi 
will be mede with the Cooncll of Chief Stete School Offlceri for feit 
response lurveyi of elementery end lecondery educetlon. 

**• ^"^♦y yeer ojd Popi^lftlon 

Dete fled ipecrflcetloni Tor e lemple '^lurvey of the 17 to 25 yeer old 
populetlon win be developed. Thli lurvey will mMiure ecc«ii, pertUlpatlon 
endtiucceii retei In poiticcondery oducetfon progr*mii Identify (ne^uefttlei 
tn these retei by tergtt groi^p end determine public expectetloni of end 
ettltudei towerd educetlon, Hethodotogtcel stvtdtes (Including relleblMty 
end validity c^acks» ei well es pretests of questions end techniques) will be 
conducted. These studies will provide e besis for rtletcd surveys of Insti- 
tutions end of households, expected to be cerrled out In FY 1976. The plen** 
hed dete bese will contein plenning end menegment Informetlon Including 
sUes of target groups for 0( pro^rems. cherecterlstlcs of terget populetlon 
metnbers who ere not served by OC progrems, post«progr*m pertlcfpent ettein* 
ment date end dete for esteblUhlng priorities emong program etternet Ives. 

5« rede re I Pete Cores 

The dttflnitlon of dete requirements end th« development of dete defini- 
tion end quellty stendards for the CUmentery/Secondery end Postsecondery 
fed«rel Dete Coru will be continued by 0£ steff during FY t97$. Ltmlted 
technlcel esslstence will ^e provided to SteteS prepering to develop or 
refln« stetfstlcel Informetlon systems to meet the new Federel Core require- 
mentSk 

Accoyllshmentt for fiscel Veer I973/I97<* 

During fiscel yeer 1973, four Stetes (HIchlgen, New York, Hhode Islend «r>d 
texes) developed State level user requirements for educetlofial finance dete. 
Three locel educetlon egancles were iwerded grents to document Implementetlon of 
the updete progreni cost eccounting system developed for use et locel end Inter- 
Mdlete school system levels. FInelly, e series of Operetlonel pfenning meter I els 
' were developed under contrects to serve es e framework for the detelted design 
of Co^nnoo Core of Oete Program components. 



. 770 ' 

Ourlh0 flicti yttr 197'«i tecoffipl liNnanti \^n4%t tht InttUl ^htit of th« 
ComnOA Coro of Ottt pr09r«ii lnelMd#4i 

InsttlUtlOn of • rMoU ttrMlntUteetiitd Iducttlon^l Dttt U%% for PostMcondiry 
Nuc«tlon( « 

CoinpUtlOA of pUrwIng %tA tctlvllUi |ir«roqylslt« to dtvtloprn^ sp«elf !• 

cttlons fop ih« MftrtMt $yit«fli rtqulfmnts tntlysls tnd th« ttpt sttr^trdlvt* 
tlOfi/docunonutron procoauris to Inprovt hf\6 iu0Mnt on*ltrt# rtftrtnct strvlctM 

CompUtlOA of lurvty InstruMint pr«t«st« %fA \\m\i%6 mtthodoloiictl tntlysti for 
• Sgrvty of Cducttlooil T«r««t Croupt lo tho i; to 2$ y«tr*otd Populttroo} 

0«f InUfOA 0f tht ftrit vtrsfon of tht r«dtr«) dttt bttt for titmenttry tnd 
Stcond^ry tducttton] tnd , . 

'Cofflplttlon of tn Uiut AntlysU to itrvt ti tho fr«nowork for dtttlUd dtflriltlon 
of tht postitcM^try dttt btst conttnt. 
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SVf PLDtSNtAL fACT SHKBt 



Cornets Cof of P4^4 



fpr tK« ftrit ttm«, • r«Mt« t«rAlnaracc«ii«d onllnt C^cttrontl 
0«U win b« •vartabit to ui«ri tcrosi Mtlort for ImmcdUtt 
r«trliv«l of dtU. Tba InItU) Educattof^tl Data Mia wilt cof)t«1n 
InforMtloA on MiUcor\6%ry Cducttlof)) It will ba Improved «r>d •ugmtnUd 
to eov«r ClMwnUry/$*coM«ry iducatfon m 200 txlitrng tap«i trt 
r«fomitt«d| itandtrdrxtd trnl fully doctMMr>t«d to b« madt tvtlUbU for 
- fntarnol and •xtarnti analyili, 

2. In rv 75 0( wMI IrtftUtt coUcctlon of dat« pamlttfng the d«v«lop* 
mant'of prallnlnary eitfiMttt of coit par itudant^yaar for provldfn9 
urtdargraduata Uitruct)on, by broad program f raldi, and by major typa of 
Initrtutlon. 

)« Ttia firit fait reiponsa lurvay wlU ba conductad In Etemantary/ 
. laeondary Education, raiulting In tha provision of data on a critical 
liiua In adticatfon In a ona to two month tima frama. 

An analyili of liivei 'In postiacondary education will ba produced 
to larva at the baili for daf fnln^ eiianttal neadi for data; 

$» The fIrit veriton of the content of the federel Core of Oete for 
El entente ry/$econdery Education will be defined, Includfns itenderds for 
dete quality, ei a beili for Ifnprovlng Information for decision making 
by Pedere I progrein plenneri^ end managari. 



Product! Anticipated ei a Mtult of Activities aaaun In fV 1»;5 

1« Information for resource plenntng e.nd eftocetlon In postsacondery 
educe t Ion will be made evallebte In FY 197^77 es e consequence of the 
**$urvay of Cducetlonel Terget Oroups In the \7 to yeer old Populetlon" 



2« I up roved dete for plenning end manegtng alamentery end secondery 
education pro^retne wlU b^cofto evilUbte start fn9 In fi 1^77 uposn 
InptaMntetton of tha Federel Oete Core which Is to be defined Initially 
In rv 157$. 



to U ba^ In FY 197S. 
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\^lk 197$ IncretH or 

Bata CitlMta 0«cre«s« 



Oata Systams l<nf>rovamantt 
(b) Katloiial Assaiimant of 

C<lucatlon Pro^raii $^,$00»000 $6,000,000 $4l,$00,000 

KOri«conpatln9 contlmjln^ 

' twardf $00,000(1) $6,OO0,000(l)$4^1,SO0,0O0(-) 



' Harratlva 

Tht Off lea of tducatlon li mandatad to raport to tha Katfon on tha pro^rais 
of Amarlcan adMtat1o<\. Tha National Aiiaiimant of Education Proorais projact, 
fuf»dad undar tha Cooparatfva Kaiaarth Act^ fapraianti a major afrort to cot tact 
data on tha attafivnant of lalaetad 9roopi of youn9 Amarlcahi and to raporl thangai 
tn attfl(VMnt over raguUr tntarvaU. Tha dita, ovar tima, wUt hl9hU9ht for. 
dacliloo makart at all lavali, those catagorlai of itudenti Mtjoia a ch lavement In - 
given tubjeel araai fatli short Of or meats national educational aspirations^ 

Tha. Office of Education contrects with the Educetlon Cowilsston of the 
Stetes for the collection, enelysis end reporting of echlavamant of a representee 
tlva national satnpte of four a^^ 9roupst 9-yeer olds, 13-yaer o1ds» I7*yaar olds 
ar^ young Americans (eges 26-)$]. Results are summer jxad nationally by age group 
and by sax, rece, major geogrephic region, size and typa of community, and level 
of parental education. Thus far, deta hes been collected for aclence (twice), 
writing, citlianshfp, reading, lltereture, music, soclel studies end mathematics. 
Technlcel end enalytic reports ere Issued In tha second year following date 
collection, 

PUns for Fiscal Year t97S 

The second assessment of science ettelnment wlU be reported to parmit, for 
the first time, comperlsons between Ilka groups of Americans oyer e period of 
tima. Rasultf of the first mathamatlcf essessment will be reported end anelytic 
reports on social studies, end music attetnmant wtl! be published. 

Baiatln^ dale meeturing attatriment th art wti 1 be collected for the four-ege 
groups. A minl-essessmant mee(urtng besic math skills will be conducted with 
samples terge enough to permit the study of cartein fectors effecting school 
)->erformance« An exploretory study will test the feeslblUty of meesuring the 
functional ability of 17-ycer olds to perform besle skills considered requisite 
Ko survival In the society. 

To fully explore the Impllcetlons of the dete, NAEP Is ectlvely promoting 
Interpretive studies for tha utilization end eppllcetlon of the findings for 
curriculum chenges end decision making, A study of beckground fectors which 
Influence echlevemant Is being conducted to provide guldence for future eddltlon 
of e few relevent verlebtas which will enhance the utility of the ettelnmant 
dete for educetlonal decisionmaking, Oevelopmentel ectlvltles wMI be undertekan 
to prepare for future ennuel eisaisments end studies will be made of the effect 
of non*samp1tng errors on thetdatii. 
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Accettaithiytt 1^ fltctl vwi 1973/1974 

In )973 •ttalMnt for ih% fMf ^roupi mi mt«iv»r«d fft.mithewtlei end 
tetmt (tt<0A4 cycU). In •iuImmm for ill .four ^rdupt U btln^ 
r MStMtd ln,cAr««r •nd'0<cup4tl«i^a> d«va1opii#nt (Mid ^thf iKond eycit vr}tlo9 
•ttUKA«nt It bitn^ CQftducUd for 9*1 l)*i 17*y#«rvoUii A^roxtiutaly $0,000 
tndlvlduali will ba 4»Apled|* uilng bMh school \iurv»vi for Jtud«nti tnd 
household iurv«yi for yoong tdulti Mvd out»of*t6hoo) I7*ytir oldi* 

9y th« %n4 of ffic«l yttr I97^i bastllM *ss«iim«nt dot* In tcltnct, cittxen* 
' tMp, writing, raadlng» Mtaraturt, mtlt, and socUl ttudUi vtll htvt b««n 
r«port«d« 

H«t«r1«1i and methodology developed ••rlUr under thli project Mill be uied 
by the project steff to conduct e t^eclet ml.nt*eif«timent In retdlng to 
Ascertain the functlooel retdfng ebtllty of 17'^ttr ofds^ Thfi ip«efel project 
*lf funded by th« netlone) Right To Ra«d progrem tnd will be reported In fticel 

197S. 

• Dete ttp«i for tho firit ye«r'i eisesim^nt of science will be mtde evellebU 
to the reieerch conmunlty for entlytlcel itudfei* 

efforts to uttltxe end tppty dete 4re mede through profeiilonti orgentxAtloni, 
conferences^ semfntri^ and workihopi* Severel profaiilonel education orgenlxa* 
tlont ere itudyln9 eiieisment reiuUi to Interpret the findings to'thtlr neniber« 
thtpt« 
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ivmiHlHTH FACT SHUT 



• ■ » i 

f • CoiiNr^tlv* dftU Mill b« rtportM NUttlnj wh#thtr UnlU<i Stit«t' 
icttnct p^rfoTMne* H«i Improved ^ir • thr««*yMr period for i 
MtloiMit $mpU of loUetid Vovpi of young Anorktni, 

2, Aoiijiti Kin rfftorttd on fMnillontI Itttricy In rt%4\n^ amon^ 
l7*yMr 6)4$ snrollod Tn ichoot, 

)• MpdVti of Kh$ oiMiMioat of ciroor •i>tf occu^tfoMl ^ovtloonmit 
wilt bo pu^llihod which iKptoro tho oxtof^t to which ttltctod $impf 
of youo9 AAtrlctni ort liOvIng toward or Mining conpatanca rn aarntng 
a Hvlng In today*! toclaty. > 

* l«« Conput^r tOMi of tho KatloMi A«UH«ont of faadlng porformai\ca 
will bo avodabia to tha rttoar<h comMinrty for ooalyira. . 

ffodHcti ^i^^ifttfft^ ff .4 BnvJi of t^mVii fttvp nf m 

l« An affort to »aa»ura tha cocnpatancy of young AMrUani to parform basic 
MthaMttci with laaiplai largo orwugh to pamtt Intaractloo analyili 
for lo-ichoot groupli (9«t I5«t 17*yaar .o1di)« will ba lnttUtad» Hepcrti 
win bo publlihod iMbfO^uontly. 
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omci Of Doancn 

• . „ ,, ' m ■ . ■ 

% 06,461,000 lAdafittita $101,404^000 

^fur»ot» t TMt aetiTity providaa such Iwttda aa art oRfaMry U anabU tb« 
CoMiMlMat to carry out tlia purpOM aad di^tlM iU Oflic* of UiftMtlPO* - 

' li»l»MtioR i Tikit Activity provi4a for pw«afta«l aalariaa a&4 xalattd a^iaiatra- 
tiva «xpM«#a for til Offiea of Uocation protvMM cxeapt for ttdUn education 
vhicti la ra^aat«4 la a aaparata appropriation. 

A€Co«>liahiattta jln W 4t mnriiii 1974 tU Offica of Uveatlon vaa roorMflit*^ to 
/.eroata A aar* llaKiblOi^affloiaati aa4 «lfactiT« oriftftUation. , Much of tba , 
raallgiMaet Ma provptad by cbaat«* occorlnt la atvaral pxotT«ia aftar ^b«««iita^ 
tloo of tbo Uncatlon iaaniiaanra of Wt, A aajor «ffort ia propaaed'ia a 1974 
aapplaMotal ra^aaat t« atraa|tban and laprora tba a^iaittraUofi of tb^'Guarantaad 
Stodaat loan' Hofraa- 

0^;ta^tlvaa for i»75 i tn flacal yaat WS a oat 4acr«aa# af U4 poaltiont U . 
raqtiaatad. Hajot aacraaaaa* priMrily aaaoaiatad vltb IKoaa potltloni for thosa 
, protrtfa propoaad to bo lAcMad U IdtfcatiOfHCranta Canaoltdat too/- ara partially 
offaat by iti«raaaa» for ptotraaa that laeltt4a tba Cuarantaod Stttdant Uaa rtofraa, 
laaic Oppcrtuaity Oranta* aod FacUiiat aad fUU raating. 
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CTf I« Of tOJCATICH 
A«tiviey/^iib«etivityt FUgmlag «o4 mluatioo 



J2Z1. 



$9\ooo,oop 



Jbmfilli this progrAfl proviao for txvif Aod contrtcta to totk^MCt mluitioil 
•Qd pUoAing ttudita of progtM «a«ittiatarod by tha Coa^aaioAtr of B<hic4tioii 

l^ctwTiffKtlviftiii 6f Foaoril idoatlofl progr« 4« oritr to llprSj^ 

tbovit pretjM MMg««t&t 4ttd raaout«a illocAtloQi %M to provida thiUtit for tha ^ 

4Kiau4l mluttiOQ roport to C^rMa« 

ftttQ»Utlyi|nir ta |>M « rortr*tU ttudlM wra coMluct«4, •UtMQ continuitiooi 
!!^v C**'' J>»^;ty.»* laltUtlwt 4m11i1| irtth tuch proiTMi 

th; MUttJutl fto%nm, tSU Tltli I. A4ult EduMtioa, fcl^tto IU4d, Stvdont 
Wght^Tltlt IV*^*' ^^^^ i«iUt*ac#, Cbop#(4tiv4 Educttlon, «n4 CJlvil 

T»#nty^fow ttuaiM ioitUtod in prior ymt voro coavl«tt4 cov«rin« •uch 
J^I ^^I'fft^'XoW^. Owtloplns XiUtiUtlo«i rcottM. €olU|a Work- 
Study , School Sup«rviaod Work E<hic«tloo, Voc«tioMl tdocttio^ iti IfctropoUtto 
€«Atori» CoapMMtory ItMdint Bffortt, ott. ^ ^ ^ ^ » 

ftlMtiYII (gr Nino forntl tvaluttiocit vill U initUtod on oducatiooAl 

K*fn?* provioualy atudiod tod nlAt of th* wati«yMr ttudi^a Ugm in 
FY 1974 «od prior ymt irtll U c<mtiaui|d« fhia irtll oMbU tbo Office of 
Uucttioo to further oloH tht ^ iti it« koovltdt* *bottt tM •ffMtiv«aiaa of 
tho tpprosiMtoly ont buadrod profrM it «d«itiiitm. tn Addition, amn 
plonnitti itudiii 11111 U cowruetod to bolp cUrify Mjor odoUtioMl tochnology 
^•y^^JfWtii •<?h0Ql fiM«?t «tttdiM tftd ftMlyiU of nov caa«u« d4t« vitk rtopict 
to colUgt and occupAtioool aehool atudAnta. 



1/ $8,000,000 of tba 1975 ^atlMta it fuodad undar tba Gooaril Education Frovitiono 

Act vitb fto autboriiod laval of $25»000,000* tba roMining |1|060,000 ia 

fuodad undar tba Cooparativa taaaatcb Act wbich baa a total autboriiatioo of 
97S|000>000. 
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ornci Of EDOCAJiat. • 

0?5 



I 500,000 $ 500.000 



PurpCM i fun4s ara uiad to pr^rldt th< $«ntral publfe and iM(n6«ri of th« «du<a« 
tro« coffmjfllty wttH tnformition about rvaw tdueatlonal 4tvalopfMnt« and to 
ancouraga tha acttva partlelpatfoo of aU paof»li fn fin^ovln^ Anarlean CducatfOf>« 
A|thog9h a mimbar Of tpaclal audUncct may ba farvad by tha pro]act«, Includtng 
adueatfofHil parionn«l, tha iMjor thruit of thafa afforta U normal ly atmad at 
tha wWait potitbia audtanta. Tho lubitanea of tha projactl la darlved ?rdiii ' 
Office of Cducatton oparatlofti, aftd priority li gtvan to thota prosrams ^hlch 
moat diraetly lup^rt tha major objaetfvai of tha frasfdant, ai i«t forth tn hfs 
Stata of th* Unloft ar>d education Haasagai, and to thoia programs which ara 
dail9A«tad at prIorMlai by tha (acretary of NCV «nd tha Comnfiafonar of Cduca- 

frpUnattoo i Projacti ara porformad undar contract and monltorad by Of flea of 
Public Affairs ttaff, Kaiponiai to Mquasti for Propoiali or Invitations for 
Bid «ra ravtawod by OC ttaff, 

AtcoffiQllitmnta In i^7^ i fund* waro not approprfatad In FY 19?^ for 
ProorM Pit lani nation. Tha only projaet fuf\444 undar tha Contlnuino Msolutlon 
($117,147 char^ad to prosrai^ admfnlitratloA) wa« tha raprodtcttoA or prfnti of 
a fnmon anvlronmantal aducatton (prodi^cad with ry 1972 fundi). 

Oblactlvat for 197$ ! ^bUc Information dUtamlnatton actlvltlaa muat raapond 
to objactlvat and prloritlas aittbMahad by tha praildant, tha Saeratary, and 
tho ConmlitloMf. Paring t< I975« tanlatlva rmt projacta fnctvda a film to 
dascrlba chan^ln^ attltiH^at about «ftd mm opportuntttal for wofnan and mlnorltlca 
In th# flald of aducatlonj a larfaa of radio tnd talavlilon InforiMtJon «,>oti 

Oft itMdont flnin^UV I^W PtWif* .0^1^^ tA)^mim\^PPfmy^t 
€ranti{ ard a i^orkthop dail^nad Co Improva aducatfon wrrtfng. tha pacM^Tng 
pro$tcft» vbieh ia a aubtcclvity of G^Mtal #ta|t«a OlaaaftltiAiloii, yiU ba aap- 
portad by a larUt of tm% ftln citpt uitd In conjimctton with taUvliad Intar- 
vlflMf with OC Itaff oxplalnlnt tha projacti choiail for pockajln* and dlti«Alna^ 
tfon, Savorot projacti fwndad In prtvio«i« yotrt may b« continued, dapanding 
upon contfnufnif and Incraailn) Intarait* Thaaa Ineluda tN projact with tha 
Advartliln9 Council to itlmulata ttudant Intarait In i«aklno tachnloal aducatlon, 
dlitrlbutlon of itvari) aducatlon fllata, and tha upd^tln^ of 4 lound fMmitrlp 
on tha Ot Ra^lonn) Offlcu. 
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m *Bth8fiMtiaa Il^lattl 

fa tU kUUl •kUl MMM of tMlUi •*< MtMmttM. 

^tfy^ l^|gB> ^« ^ MUctttlty 4oM Mt Mitt la ftcett m» 

MMmTl^iHlteMU* and >>c>«gtiM of m to aUbt v«lU*t*4 MottM mi 

%Jl^kki&J^Jm> *nttm »utt vtll th« ftttt o< • tuu tMt o( 
6f Of to aickt U4Wml p otVi » M MyocM to novlt ftrop kCT aw *t«^. 
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yaSStMk* t« support tba icttvltUa frf a^Tltotr cMmittttt Ui*4 to 

rtnuca tma ef eonf^tiiMtioa for c<«iatta« M«)>ara, pmUtr U €•••«/ 
•p«ciil mljMldftAl, cliirlciX or tocWctl iMlitiaci lo tuf^tt c«mittia activl- 
tUa Afid ter fiaaco ^Uimion tnd dUiMiiitiOo 6f co«attii fUvdioii ood 
rocociM&auioait 

ifefPUWItOflt A4vioor7 cciMitttM ••rvlAi tlui Off !<• of Uuc«tlon «ri trmo4 1>y 
tU CooifMi or ••Ubllih«4 by tht bicotivo ItMcb to ptovi4t oipiirt oivici vltb 
roopoct to progroao |4adiaiittro4 by tbo CoMUiiodor. 

Ali^mM***^''* k ^^M' htblio cOMilttooi pro^Uod idrito rolotivt to • Mjority 
Of pnico of f^it^ ptmm 4urifti fliul yoAr lt74« tn i^dition 

to cotryifll o«t tpMiolUod tvtlttotioa Mojoeto« tlUoo itMiM idriiod tfto Ofiloo 
Oft f»roMrot|oii of rotulitlon* for tbo Adftioiitrotloa of oduottioAAl protrmo and 
rotioirod oritorU for fondlAc ippUcAtiono for voriMto projocti. 

9Mf<UTtt t9S W}1 tbisi grwipo^ Will bo Itnroltod itt tho rtviov ood MoooMOAt 
Of Off 100 of BdvtAtioti idaloiitirod pro gr mo ood vtlt roport tbolt octlvltioo. 
fiadlAt«« *»d rooow nnda tiott* to tbo CoMiiiiooot» tbo Cootrtoo o«d/or tbo 
trooidoot ot tbo eoooluoioA of tbo yoor. 
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m4 <p«ct«l •tti4Ut (CMp, IM. Aet> 



'''' »d.>t- 

♦4.>5O,«0O 4/ M.JJO.OW' 



^^5t*J?5fcS^ul!;J*^^^ M«c.Wo« vlil cootl««. it. 
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1/ Author U«d uodtr tht CooparatNa Msearch Act» whtch hti • totti wthorttation 
of $78,000,000. 



Cofwon Cora of Proqr^ fi §^rm fnftfattva wfthln tho Off Ico of 
£dlM•tlOf^ |nUr\dod to raplata th« cur'rant univan and Ur^tly Inada^uata provision 
for adueatfoival itatlittci Ia the 50 $Utei|;( ootlylit^ aruif «Ad t>ro District 
of Colunbltj by dtvtlo^lnf an tntagrattxi and nrterlOcktn^ lysttm of •ducnlof>at 
ttatlitlci to Mat Ft^r«{,.$tata, local and'IrtttltutloAtl naadi for plannln9 
4nd iMn«9«ftr)t* 

A6tlvrtUi undar tht flr«t phait of Common Cora of Dati pro9riH!i art cxpatted 
1^ brln^ about oraatiy ftran$th«A«d itatfitUal larvlcai at tha red«rat Uval. 
Improvartiant of oata qiialUy^ ai wait as davalopment of. machantsnti to raipond 
mora quickly and coinpl^taty to tha total lat of Aara9«ff>«r)t and pjanning naadi 
tor itatlitlea) data will ba accoif^llthad through Initallatton of a*tarm1na1 
ac<ati#^ tdUMtlOfial Oata Ms«, itrar^gthantn^ of analyiU capabll1t1ai» Inttia- 
<llon of a fail raiponia capabtltty, tmp^amantatton Of a l^mpTa lurvay of tar^at 
groups In tha 17 to 1$ yaar^old population^ and raftnoiMnt of fadaral data basas 
for aiameAtafy/f«condary and posttacon^ary ai^ucat ton. 

AccCffp)Uh*i)»nti \n [^jU f 

InitiUatlon of a terminal accaiiad data bast for poitsacondary aducatton, 
planning and'daiign actlvltlat praroqulitta to augmantlng tho on-Hno data basa 
(thcMtng ipftclflcatloni for tha total Reforanca Systam ai Wall ai.tapa 
•tandardltatlon/documantatlon procadur«i)» lurvay tnitrufnant pr#ta»tt ihd 
INItad iMthodologkal ttvH^lai for tha population lurvay* and ^aflnttlon of 
Nluai and Initial data requlrar^nti for tha aUmantary/iacondary and poitiacon* 
dary data cora> wara cooiplatad^ 

. Oblactlval for 197S ! 

ApprOKlmataly 200 data tapas will ba inada avalUbta on an operational ba^li 
In itandardltad and documantad format! for Intarnal and Oxtar.-val anatysU, and 
•pacification! wMI ba conplatad for ft<fd(n9 thasa tapas to tha tar«lnaNac<asfad 
Educational Oatp 6aia. An4ly!a! of tha raiattva co!t! of providing postsacondary 
education by mJot f)a)d In various typa! of In! 1 1 tut Ion!* and of tha changa! In 
ratourca prlcai which cau!a changes In tha cost of postsacondary progra<i» opara- 
tlonwlll bi complata^* Tha Initial fast responsa lurvay to meat unforeseen 
needs for data wUI ba con<fucted. Datallad spacif Icatlons for a s^la survay 
of target groups In the 17 to 2S yaar*o1d population wMI ba developed. 
Definition of data requirements an<l standards for data definition and quality 
win be completed for 'elemeritery/secondery end postsecondery educetlon. 
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A^tMty/$Mbi€UyrtV) Oftt Syitm Ut^rovtMnt • m\o^\ Atitiinxnt of 
€<|g€«trMtl l^ro^rtii (Coop«r«tlv« Mittr^h Act) 



Budgtt 

$ 4,500.000 J 1^^^^ ♦ J?, 000.000 ^ . ^ 

1> >ui>^jtf J2f«>r,th# Coop«r«trvi KtiMrcK Act. whrch hti • totti tuthOrrtttlOA 
Of $78,000,000, 

ZI?^! H^i^^ ^J Mwc#tl<Hj It MrwJtttd to rtport to tl>o Mtlpft on tht . 
projrtii of Afn^rfctn #(k,«HOft, Tho ITitlonil Ailtiiiftont projtct r^prtitnti • 
m*Jor,tffort to colUct <)ttt on thi |tt«rnrant of itUcto<f flrobpi of yoohfi 
Amirleoni tnd to ftport chtn^i In •tttlrMftnt ov«r rt^ultr lAttrvtli.' 

C><p'f3fti<a>. ,. ,, : 

i!!**'5^' AiMMWftt, ctrrlo<j out by tho Cilucttlon COMliilon of tht Stotts. 
•tutiof foor ojo oroupi (9, IJg 17 tnd I6.)5) rn 10 labjoet mitttr treoi. 
Cvory mr tyo lubjatt arMi trt tiiiMt^, irni tht imm trtai oro •iuiio<f ' 
•vtry flvi Y«ri, 

t *i oottinjd for ctrtor tna o<cup«tlon«l tftvttofxntnt Itljva 

(itcoixl tyctt)» 11^ rtiulti will bo rtportoa On loclil itiKjlti tod «ui1e. 
SoolMtt ofu< workiKopi on ittti ftiitiMiont will bt <onagcto<l, *nd •fforti to r 
IntarpNt irxl Apply 4ita wni cofitlitgi. / 

Obioctryii for l^>S. 

Piouiti 041 AithOMtfei on^ mcmxI evcU icUnco %$ will oi tho frnt eyela- 

I?:fr!lli!^'*??i'l! "iwVS*''^**^^^''' ^ rapont^l. Dot* on trt of^ biile 
mjthoimtki will bt comc^«4. An oxplorotory (turfy will tilt tM ^Hlbrilty 
of mtMurInt tht functlof^l tblllty of l7-yt4r o!d» to pfti^om btiU ikllU W 
lldtroa ro<tuUltt to turvtvtl In th« lOtltty. ^ 
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TuMDAY, ApRn,23,1874, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF KDUOATION 
WITNES8B8 

tKOMAS K. OLBNNAK, JR., DIB ECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTB 0» 

ItimOATJON 
EMERSON J. BliUOTT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

BERNARD H. KARTIN, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR TOR PLANNINO AND 

KENEST »tJS$fiLIi, ASSOCIATE DIEKCTOR FOE ADMINISTEATION 
AETH0E WISE, ASSOCIATE DlEECTOE, OFFICE OF EESEAECK 
COEINE EIBDBE, ASSISTANT DIEECTOE, CAEEEE EDtJOATXON PEO- 
OEAH 

THOMAS CLEMENS. ACTINO ASSOCIATE DIEECTOR/ OT,F/CE OF DM- 

SEMINATION AND EESOUEOES 
MHN W. CHEISTBNSEN^ B0DOET OFFICER 

CiaCAEriES MILLER, DEFUTY ASSISTANT SECEETAEY, BUDGET 
CHAEt'ES LiM AiSTEE, NATIONAL COXJNCIL OF EDtrOATlONAL 
EESEARCH 

Mi\ Fi/x>D, Now we have the National Institute of Education. The 
presentation will be made by Thoma^j K. Qlennanj Jr., director of 
the National Institute of Education. . . 

We have a biographical sketch of you which we will place ni the 
record at this point. 

[The biographical sketch follows:] 

" BtOOAAPIjtfCAL SKfcTCH OF ThOMAS K, OlXNNAJf, JB. 

Position : Director. ^ ^ 

Blrlhplaceand(late: IX)S Angeles, CaUf.. January 18,1936. , ^ , 

Mucallon: Swarthmore CoUege, bachelor of science, electrical engineering, 
1957; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, waster of science, in^ustriftl man- 
agement, Stanford University, t*h, D., economics. . ^ ^ 

Experience: 19T0~T2: Asaiatant Director, Office of Planning, Research and 
Kvaluatlon, Office of Economic Opportunity. . 

1909-tO : Director of Research and Evaluation, Office of Planning* Research 
and Kvaluatloh, Office of JSconomlc Opportunity. 

19Ge-C0: Research Economist* Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif. 

lDCl-66: Research and Development Systems Analyst, Rand Corporation, 
Sanb Monica, Calif. ^ . ^ . . t 

Participated in several Interagency and Domestic CouncU planning groups, in- 
eluding those on the President's 19T0 Education Message,^ welfare reform, and 
planning for new communities and economic development. 

Publlcallons: Author and coauthor of a number of publications on research 
and development, analysis of education systems, and experiments In social 
planning. ^ ■ 

Memberships: American Economic Association. 

ifr. FuooD. Do you have anybody with you you want us to meet? 

Mr. Glkknan/Ycs, Mr. Chairman. Let mc first introduce Dr. 
Charles* IxiMaistrc to my right who is a member of the National 
Council of Educational Research. 
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^Mr. Flood. This shop of yours is pwtty new. Why don't we have out 
ol an abimdauce of caution, if for no other wa8on,\whether or not they 
say anything today--as you know up here we try to conduct these 
l^'Y'^y informally. If vour people wish to volunteer information, 
they don t have to wait and say, may. I, but can sound off. Or if you 
•want to call on them, do that. Ijet's have a brief biographical sketch, 
wumnjroason, of course, of the people putting on the show. 

. Mf* 1 believe we have all of them in the package of mate- 

rial that has been submitted. 
[The biographical sketches follow :] 

. BlOOlUPHIOAI. SKBTOn Ot EUEBSO!T J. BaiOTT 

, Position : Dcputjf Director. 

BItthplaceand date! Ann Arbor. Mich., November 13,1933. 
Mffiai! MA-iSt^"^^^^ ' <'<'««*^^»'»! University of 

ol^'lfeijKL'Srdgt*''*^^^ Be«,ur««.Program» DWMon. 

grSlVlste.'KrJa«^^^^^^^^^ ProgramvHuman Ue^onrces Pro- 

BvJC*'' Budget Biamlner, federal Education Program*. Bureau ot tbe 

On start of White Hou«e Taak Forces on Education of lOM and lOd?- Ex*<.ii, 
tvSi!^5**"^^' I'^tt ^^'^^o «°»«* Task Forem en Slr°y Ch»dh<»d J^^^ 

H'^i'^^'K^^f** 0° Financing of Public Broadcaetlng.lprinciMUj 

AchJevement in PubHc AdmInf»trftHon, 1070. « « fu^^mpmy 

BlOORAMilGAL SKETCH or BKRNARD H, MABTIN 

Position : Assoclare Director for Pldnnln^ and Mana^^ 
Birthplace and date : New York City, N.Y., Jtfne mt 
Wu^tloftt Manhftttaj College, bechelor of arts, 1900 j New York University 

^'^''^^^^^^J^ Oraduate ricXe^ ll>62-^^^^^^ 
OfflceW^^ckH^^^^^ ^^"^^ Commtasioder for Developments 

^# w?^J^* Senior Program Analyst, Human Resources Program' Division, Office 
or Management and Budget. * 
BudgeY^^* Professional Achievement Award (1D68), Office of Management «nd 

BlOORAPatOAL SxmXTH Of GbNKST RuSSHtL 

Position : Asi^oi-iate Director for Administration. 

Birthplace and date : Masfilllon. Ohio, February 16, 1936. 

Kdncatlon : University of Kansas, 1(>58, B.A. 

fiv^^^^tlf * January 1073 : Assistant Director for Administration, 
♦.i?/ ttT* Associate Director for Administration, Office of Economic Oppor- 
tuhUy. Washington, D.O. 

* D^uty Assistant Director, Office of Economic Opportunity— VISTA* 
Washington, D.O. ^ ^ ^^^^t 

1069-70 : Regional Admlnlstralor—VI STA, New York, N. Y, 

• Program Anatyst—VISTA, San Francisco, Calif. 
1066-07 : Training Offlcer—VISTA, Washington, D.O. 

1965-66: Director, Bureau of Employment. Training and Placement, Charlotte. 

1962-^: Executive director, commission on human rights, city of Des Moines. 
Des Moines, Iowa. o • ^o, 
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100<M}2: Piducatlonal director, Kansas Commission on Civil HighUi Topeka» 
Kans, 

l05JM0i Kmi>loyment iatcrvlewcr, Kansas State Employment Service, Topeka, 
Kans. 

BioORAPHiCAi, SKirrcH or Akthur Kuward Wisv: 

Position : Associate Director, Office of Research, 
Birthplace and date : Boston, Mass., January t, 

l-lducatlon : Harvard University, bachelor ot arts. 1963, University of CfaicagOt 
masters of business administration, 1905. University of Chicago, Ph. D., 1967. 

Kxporlencei 1065-73: Associate Dean, Graduate School of I'Mucatlon, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

1067>60: Assistant Director of Research, U.S» Military Academy, West Point, ^ 
X.Y. 

10C6-4J7J Associate Director of Research, New Kgiiland Kducatlon Data Sys- 
tems, Cambridge, Mass, 
Awards: A. B, Magna Cum Laude, "Outstanding Young Man/' 
Publications: Rich SchcoU, Poor SchooU, 

BlOORAt>inCAL SKISTCU of CORIXNK H. RittiER 

Position : Assistant Director, career education program. 
Birthplace and dale : Ingtcwood, Calif., April 8, 1939. 

Mucation: University of California,. 1961; A.B. Harvard University, 1965 
Kd. M., Harvard University, 1972 Kd* D. 

Kxiierlence : August 1972 : Director, career education task force. 

1071-T2: Adviser in Kducation, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning 
nnd Kvaiuatlon/ilKW. 

1007-71: Director of Kducational Planning, New York City Planning Com- 
mission ; NA\ 

lOtVMW; Teaching fellow research assistant, graduate student, Harvard 
University. 

1002-64: Peace Corps volunteer, Dominican Republic, education adviser, 
Agency for International I>eveiopment, Dominican Republic. 
1001-^2: Public school teacher, Angeles, Calif. 

Awards and memberships: Ford Foundation fellow, Harvard University; 
PI l^mda Theta honor student.^ 

BiooBATicAL Sketch or Thomas D. CtEMKNs 

Position: Acting Director, Office of Dissemination and Resources. 
Birthplace and date : Venice, III., August 27, 1922. 

Kducatlon: B.S. Kd. Washington, St. Louis, Mo., M.S. Kd, University of Wis- 
consin, additional graduate work, University of Wisconsin. 

Experience: August 1972: Director, Task Force on Field Inltlat^&d Studies, 
NIB. 

10C$>-72: Director, Division of Practice Improvement, National Center for 
Educational Communication, Office of Education* 
1007-00 : Chief, Research Utilization Hranch.OE. 

1900-07: Assistant Director, Division of Research Training and Dissemina- 
tion, OB. 

1005-00: Chief, Basic Research Branch, Division of IHgher Education Re- 
search, OB. 

1001-05 ; Chief, Medla.Research and Dissemination Branch, OK. 

1903-01: Chief, Research and Services Section, Educational Media Branch, OB. 

1001-63: Research Coordinator, Educational Media Branch, OE. 

Awards and memberships: 1971: HEW Superior Service Award; 1908: Brook- 
ings Institution Federal Executive Fellowship; 1960: Letter of Commendation 
from the Commissioner of Kducatlon. Member of: AERA, AKCT, NAEB, AAAS, 
Phi Delta Kappa. 
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BiooRAPicAi SxcTOli ov JoiiN W. Ohristensen 
Tosition : Budget Officer. 

BlrtbplAco and date ; Washington, D.O.. August 30, mO. 

EducaVonj l^nlverslty of Maryland, Bachelor of Science, 1002, 
mteln^^^fi Senior Budget Analyst Headquarters and l^eld Ad- 

ministration Branch, Offlco of Education. *v* ^ 

lOCa-^: U.S, Army, Postal Service. 

1062-63 J Budget Analyst, Peace Corps. 

FeUowSSp. ^^^^'^ Intergovernmental Affairs 

Mr. Fi/K)!). Supposes you tell us who thev are. 

Mr. Glknnax. On the loft is Dr. Corinnc Rieder, the head of our 
C aiecr Kduoation program; next to her Thomas Clemens, Acting As- 
socmtc Director, Office of Dissemination and Resources. Bernard ifar- 
tm, wlio IS Associate Director for the Office of Planning and Manage-, 
nient aiul John Christensen wlio is the Budget Officer at the Institute. 

Beyond Dr. UMaistre is Arthur Wise, the Associate Director for 
Kesearch, and Kr nest Russell who is Associate Director for Admin- 
istration and I am sure you know Charlie Miller, 

xMr. Flood. You. of coui^, basically deal with what we call R. & D. 
^\ hat you should keep in mind is, and apparently you didn't before, 
K. & p. is research and development. I have be«n sitting on the ap- 
pi^priations subcommittee for the Department of Defuse since it 
was established sonietimo after the War Between the States I think. 

I hc plirase "R. & D." is not unknown in the Department of Defense 

II I can make a careful understatement. 

All of the other members of this subcommittee sit on various sub- 
committees. Mr. Michel is a veiy high ranking member of the Sub- 
cpmniittee on Agriculture. R. & D. is not unknown in the Appropria- 
tion Subcommittee for the Department of Agriculture. Other members 
sit on various other important subcommittees, and they are all more or 
less engaged in research and development of all sorts and types and 
kinds. So they are not amateurs when it comes to research and de- 
velopment. You might keep that in mind when you talk to us about 
this shop of yours. It is something you didn't do very well. In fact you 
didn't do well at all, What is going to happen I have no idea but I 
am sure that the whole atmosphere might have generated a misunder- 
standing or lack of understanding of each other. So here you have 
a jot of R. & D. pros and semipros sitting here, and yours is iu$t an- 
other facet of R.&D. 

T see you have a pi'Cpared statement. How do you want to handle 
that? 

xr^^J^,^?'^'^'^'^^' ^^'^^^^ ^ 15ke to do is go through much of it, 

Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FixwD. It is your show. 

^Mr. Gr.KXXAX. I will do my best to convey responses to questions 

that have been raised by the GongiTss during the course of our odys- 

sies in search of funds and siippoi-t, 

OPKXIXO STATEMENT ♦ 

Mr. Chairman and memWrs of the snbcommittee, I am happy to be 
here today to explain thc^request of the National tistitutcof Educa- 
tion for $180,000,000 in fiscal year 1975. 
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During previous hearings before this subcoinniittee, sovernl ques- 
tions wei-o raised about the fundamental need for and purposes of a 
National Institute of Kdncation. I would, therefore, like to address 
those mtestions in this testimony, as well as to explain our plans for 
lhe$l»0,OOO,0O0. 
A| My statement will addi^ss four issues : 

Why do education R. & U, at all « 

^Vhy do it at the Federal level I 

How^ are the activities of NIE diffeitint from the Office of Educa- 
tion's discretionary progi*ams? 

What docs XIK plan to do if it receives $130 milhon in fiscal year 
1976? ^ 

I ha vc chosen to do that, Mr. Chairman, because I do believe the kind 
of questions wo have received from this committee and othei^ sug- 
gests that wo have a need to try to make clearer than we have been 
able to so far the answers to these questions. 

If T may bormw a i>hi*ase from Dickens, American education today 
IS in *'t}ie best of times, it (is in) the worst of times. ♦ ♦ 

Tlie American education system continues to prepare millions of 
pei-sons for i)roductive and happy lives in our society. TJie percent of 
18-year olds graduating from liigh school has inci*eascd from 67 per- 
cent in 1960 to about 80 percent; the proportion graduating from col^ 
lege has incivased from 17 percent in 1060 of those of graauation age 
to more than 23 iTorcent. Illiteracy has declined to the point that 
)onghly 1 percent of those 14 or older cannot read or write a simple 
message, less than half those in the same category in 1059. The Ameri- 
can people quite cori'octly perceive education as a key to their future 
welUbeing. 

At the san\e time — and I am sure this committee heai^s the next 
part of my testimony much more fixinuently — our Nation's schools 
are giappung witli the additional challenges that are being placed 
upon them bv the ever-increasing demands of society. Taxpayers are 
balking at (he spiraling costs of education. While'iHiteracy in the 
strictest sense has dccliiied, 18 million adults cannot read well enough 
to till out a driver s license application. Young people are questioning 
ihe lookstep appmach to education that frequently pushes them into 
college befoi^e they know what sort of career they want to pursue. 
Migrant workei^s are looking to schools as a vehicle out of the fields. 
And the schools themselves, in seeking to deal M'ith these problemsj are 
trying to fuul l)etter ways to train teachers, to involve the community 
in planning new progmnis. to reduce costs white maintaining — or^ in- 
deed, ijuprnving—the quah'ty of education they can offer. 

Thesohitions will come from many sources : The wisdom and experi- 
ence of teachers and administrators, tlie political savvy of elcctecT offi- 
cials at all levels of govei nmcnt, the dedication and concern of parents, 
ai\d, I will submit, from tlio scientific analyses of research and develop- 
ment. 

The validity of my view for the future can bo demonstrated by the 
achievements of education R. & 1). in the past and the present. For 
example : 

We can measure and diagnose the progress of students in school be- 
cause of tests developed as a consequence of education R. & D. begun 
in the first decades of the 20th century. 
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drI^n^r«,!!l/°//«-'"'*l «^h«>Hnir sfflrta arc now enriched for chil- 
sZml SrL^'^^f ''^"iT'^ °V childhood development. 
i!>csamo {street, Head Stnrt, and the p ethoia of other preschool orft- 
grams build on his studios of this critical stage in a chifflife ^ 

Research has contributed to iudlcial deliberfttions on such issues as 
school finance, dt^scgi-oKatlon, and tracking. 

n JSlttt* P^*"^?* °* clcmentftry science curricula used In this 
m.Kb^^^'l^ '^^"""h and developmerprocSs 

EDUCATIONAL R. A D, PRODUCTS 

t.>iS«rV! «^ educational R. * D., frequently developed with 

I-ederal mourcos, are being used in the schools at the present Se and 
SSJ? '"P"'"' tho^futui-e. Here are a cou^leTflxaSes of 
&n ti!T(^S^T^l 7'!W^' About three-qWters of a Million 
students in 2,600 schools in 46 States are us ng an e ementary readinc 

ffirnfrJfH^u^/^ Wi«:onsin rese3 S de^ 

SSiols -''"^•''P*"'^ "^^^ y^*" by 800 to 1,200 addir 

These materials, and others being developed by the center, are ha»A 
on empirically validated data thatlhow wlScS XkilSimp^^^ 
m Ipaniing^to read, such as bemg able to sound out vowels, and in 

In one school m Watts, for example, performances of children using 
the materials met the school's goals for the first time in the school^ 
history. In the course of developing these materials, the center realized 
Uiat a more flexible kind of school organization was needed to allow 
teachem to use the materials fully :. The result is the multiunit school 
concept, which has been adoptee! by l.tOO schools in 37 States. This 
or^mzation, and accompanying materials, permit 8tuden^s to work at 
their own pace, foUowing learning plans designed to meet their own 
styles of learning. Thus, no student need be bored or neglected because 
his needs differ from his classmates. 

When I thought about raising this before the committee, Mr. Chair- 
man, niul not being knowledgeable in detail about all of the programs 
the Institute supnoi ts, I thought perhaps I could bring something like 
the box we had tins morning that would indicate to >ou something of 
the materials that have boon developed. I 6nd, in ^act, this reading 
I)i ogram is at least represented by a set of materials in this envelope 
winch nie not very flashy looking. I think there is a lesson in that be- 
onuso this i)iogiam was developed to help the teacher help children 
loam in the way that they best learn with existing materials, taking 
into account some of the problems of tost tliat arc so frequcntlv 
raised ' 

Mr. Fuxii). You are not doing it in tlio verv best Washington bu- 
reaucratic way. That thing this morning was "PIP." Are you "POP" 
or something like that? 

Mr. (»i,KNSAx. You nio quite right, I do not have the right kind of 
acronym for it. 
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I do think it is importunt that as we go into the development of these 
activities, one hopes to engage in that development process a set of 
people who are knowledgeable abont the economics of schools, knowl- 
edfifcable about what goes on in the classroomsj what teachers will and 
wiU not do, what books are already there, what materials are already 
thei-e* so that the kinds of things that are developed are likely to be 
used by teachei'S and by administrators. 

I think it is an important thing to i-ecognize one would, in fact, 
spend more time to develop a management system to help a teacher 
in a classroom use what she or he almdy has rather than to develop 
some flashy new book. 

If I may go on to a second example, and this one I think comes home 
to me because my wife is a teacher and this particular example re^ 
sponds to a concern she raised with me some time before I discovered 
we had some answers for it 

Some 15,000 copies of three compendiums of test information de- 
veloped by the Center for the Study of Education at UCLA, now are 
in use aix)und the country. These compendiums evaluate commercially 
published tests designed for kindergarten through iSJth grade. Each 
of the three volumes contains a comprehensive list of educational 
goals, then rates each test that measures achievement of that gjoal The 
books are used like Consumer Report magazine* A principal can 
choose the specific goal he would like his school to achieve, such as 
proficiency in silent reading in the fifth grade, then select the test that 
best measures that skill. Each test has Ijeen evaluated on the basis of 
24 characteristics in 4 major areas: Validity (how well they meas- 
ure what they claim to measure), examinee appropi lateness (whether 
the vocabulary is appropriate to the age group being tested, for ex- 
ample), administrative usability (how, easily it can be given and 
scored), and technical quality (measures that allow someone without 
a background in psychomelrics to choose a good test). A survey of 697 
usei-s of the elementary test volume found that 60 percent use it to 
select new tests, 14 percent changed tests tliat had been in use in the 
schools, and 62 percent confirmed pi^vious decisions. One of the im- 
portant benefits of these evaluations is the oportunity they provide to 
local school districts to establish local goals for education and to meas- 
ure success toward those goals. 

I think the point my wife made to me was that she had received 
some test insults and she found that those results were not as favorable 
in some areas as slie had hoped. As she went back inta looking at the 
test she found it did riot measure what they were teaching in the class- 
rooms. Therefore, ns an indicatioii to the parent and to her of how 
well she was doing or how well that class was doing, the test that tliey 
used had failed to adequately take into account the goals of the 
schools. 

What this kind of a report does is allow a school, once it has made 
decisions on wliat its ob)€ctiv€s are, to be more sophisticated than 
otherwise would be the case in choosing the tests to use. 

That, of course, is verv important, and it is not the kind of activity 
likely to bo carried out by some commercial publishing house because 
obviously it does make judgments about the relative utility in certain 
circumstances about tlie large number of different tests. 

O 
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EXPS]U£KCi:-&ABKD CARBER ED0OATIOK PROGRAM 

* ^H^i^^f *^ ^ ^^^^ example we have a program which brings about 
the following t 

High school students, employers, parents, and educators across the 
country will benefit from a career education program being developed 
by four regional educational laboratories j Northwest, in Tigard, 
Oreg.; Par West, in Oakland, Califjj HeSearcK for Better Schools, 
in Philadelphia 5 and AppalacHa, in Ghatleston, W. Va. Th^ program 
is generating ways to provide young people with actual work experi** 
enee and academic training that complements their work interests. 
^ This is not Just a work-study program which* of course, we have 
had for many years and with great success I believe, but it is an 
attempt to use the work experience as a means of motivating young* 
sters to learn some of the basic skills and learn some of the needed 
vocatiotial skills, 

Mr. Fix)0D. What do you/ mean by youngster t 

Mr. OtENKAK, 'Vfe are talking about people generallv in the last 
2 yeats of high school. So we are talking about people 16, 17, and 18. 
It 18 a prop^m focused on the late secondair schools. 

I think it is ah important point aga in trying, to make the case 
for edu<Mttional research and developmeni OTb^ 
be somewhat successful in those four sitea We; have B(mie b««inning 
evaluation data: not the final evaluatidA ditit, irfiich^ fe^ that 
in three of the four projects, t^ed the ba^Jo skills, readitig and math 
skills included ^gtiilicatot inH>rwemtnt*^^ the*|»(rt-iest b^^ 
* ^21 4olng better than control ^pwups. 4ii ^hos^ programs, 
- : They trer^ morr aware ^of eareeiv^p^^ ihat were available 
i$4o them and had-hetter/totowledge About iih«t Jp}*hJWM 
: fiad developed some imprdtrementJn their self rimsge jmd their feel- 
in« of self-confidence, as yon would expeot with youh^pters having 
to deal with adws^ itt an ftdult^world^ on adult terns, rather than 
m tfceir own peer world, 

uln all of the. programs «t least :fiO pereeirt of the students thought 
.that the program *was is r better than in 4he schools they *iad »re- 
fdourfyjatteiided; they both learmed moreitnd worked harder. The 
dropout rate was^leas than^ percent «ompar^ to 25 to iO percent that 
istj^icaUorthe grotipr^ltstudents weiiave in the^pojrram. Over 80 
. percent of -the patents thdvJght thatithe progsam was betteivAhan the 
schools their children had<previously attended. 

There are several other findings, *ut 1 think the important point 
is that we have her© four sites in which some tnteresting things are 
starting to happen. The real issue, because this is R, A D,, is whether 
that kind of activity can^ be transferred elsewhere. Whether, as a 
part of what we are supporting, inaterials and means of providing 
technical assistance can J&fe developed that would allow another school 
tlistrict to develop the kind of program, -at much less cost than the 
^ original onef'^that would replicate the findings. 

I think that is reaUy. tho reason we are in business. We are in busi- 
ness to see if we can help lots of>people do things better^ not just the 
immediate recipients of our grants and contracts. Participants gen- 
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erally arc taken out of the traditional high school setting. Part of 
their time i$ spent on-the*job, learning not only specific work skills, 
but also whether that sort of job appeals to them as a career choice. 
The remainder of their time is spent at a learning center^ where aca- 
demic skills are acouired through career- related niaterlals or through 
Individualized curncuUun units. Counselors assist the jyoung people lii 
deciding which academic coui'ses to study and which jobs to try. Both 
tlie substance and the style of the program are evolving throughout 
this developmental stage, as the labs discover the conditions under 
which chilaren learn b^t, how materials can best bo presented* how 
courses should be sequenced, and how most effectively to coordinate 
with employers. While a comprehensive evaluation will not begin until 
next year, every preliminary sign is encouraging; 90 percent of the 
students feel they are more motivated to learn m this program than in 
their regular high school; no employer plans to droo out despite the 
fact that they are not i-eimbursed for their costs. For Example, an 
official of Pennsylvania Bell Telephone in Philadelphia, 6aid tnat his 
lirm lias sulTcrell because many of its new employees were not ore- 
pared for even entry level jobs by the regular school system, His firm 
will continue to participate, both because that individual firm will be 
able to hile yOung people who arc better trained academically and who 
are better motivated, and because he believes the Philadelphia business 
community generally will benefit from the program. The more than 
100 cmployei^s participating include Drexel Univei^ity, General Elec- 
tric, the Philadelphia Gasworks, Philadelphia Federation of Teach- 
ers, and the U.S. Naval Base and Shipyard. rv * 
I believe that these few examples show that educational R. & D. is 
offering solutions for broad national problems, as well as meeting the 
needs of individual students and educators. 



If educational R. & D. is worth doing, why not do it exclusively at 
the State and local level? This question was raised repeatedly during 
the debate tliat led to creation of NIE and it remains as an issue we 
must confront. . . 



gotten fact ; Even with NIE in existence, most education R. & D. will 
contintie to be done outside of NIE. Bv statute, NIE^s role is coordina- 
tivo, 90 percent of our funds are to be used to support research and 
development activities to be carried out by local school districts, by 
universities, by nonprofit agencies, by individual scholars, and by 
State eduoat ion agencies through the count ry. 

Federal support is warranted, I lelieve, for several veasons: 
1. Duplication of effort can be avoided, attention^ to critical na- 
tional issues assured, and a crosscut of the i>opulation involved i}\ 
studies so that results can be generalized. For example, if a career 
edtjcation program is found to be successful with different kinds of 
students across the country, it can be assumed that that program— 
and not peculiarly local labor market conditions or an unusually dy- 
namic teacher — is responsible for its success. 



R. ic O. AT THE FEDERAU LEN'KL 



I should begi 




ith the reassertation of a too-often-fof- 
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muni'ieiiMiei on problems; if dispersed among the Nation's 16,000 
'^001 distiicts, NIE*»*180 million bud|?et would provide each enough 
to hire the equivalent of one beginning teacher. 
. d. Federal aupportoffers university reeeafchers an incentive to work 
M. Pf^i«MjM^ have 
promise of **puD!i8habl6" results, 

Miv Floods Are you'limiting activities to the age bracket you men- 
tioned, IT to 18 f 
Mr, QutNitM. No. 

Mh Ftooo. What is peculiar about that t 

Mr.' Ow»wA». "rhe activities 6f the InsUtute by the mandate Df 
Congrea* really rai^ from cradle to grave or probably prenatal health 
te -well, pur Mtlvihes are in support of alllevclsof education. Ah 
though the bulk of it is concentrated at the elementary and secondary 
level, perhaps 10 to 1.5 percent of our resouwes are devoted to post- 
secondary concerns. We would expect that to go up a little bit over 
timev S{>me preschool work is being carried out but not a gt«*t deal. 
W^feelihis work is beiag done by the Office of Child Development, 
• Mr,'FLooo, I wouldn't get too much involved in prensUl right 

Fi^. We were UMAng about this earlier. If the $28 million r^- 
qu€«t for im is not approved by the Conpfrcss, what changea will you 
Jwommwdinth^msbudijetinthiteasef ^ ^ 

^rfi ^'K^^^* ^ <Jhange8. We have obrioudly donft 

^ little tninWiig about it ourselves, and w6 can submit more complijte 
information for the r^rd/ . 

[The information follows 0 

OsAXOES l» rav 1071^ BODocr AMuumo No HvrPiMiwtAx, 

♦^f NP'oa project* oiWimll^ plaimea tot tMl mt 1075 would 
Sm^^UuJ^^ ^ r^H of ttot meiring tht wapestiS^ «tipplemenUl 

^^%FS^i^lL^^^l^^ tbl$ dii^iMce Is that the sup|>tem«iita1, for the iaoat part. 

^» year iWrt are an 

:^^^JV^« * of ftthds availably In ftacal year W4 for new 

K**"^^*'*^^^^ mllHott to $1$ mttUoti: Tbe $3 mmioti waucHob Wll now 
JS«S?fL'V.^^ WM<* were pretlounlr deferred and Ihcttided in the 

•owemental re^owf,. 8ec<^ to d^lajr.or rediw the aeope of work planned 
for actlylHea prerlondr Included In the flaca! year 1S75 bodcet reoneet. For ex- 
ample, the bndieet aa presented provided 1 year (IM^V-Tt achool year) fundlnit for 
the Alum Rpek education Toucher experiment. This will not tiow he nowdble. 
Third, to eHmtnate projects and profttams Which would have been undertaken 
had the suM)lemeotal reoue«t been aN>rored. For example, in the eft^nHal 
Allla prMnam. NfB'a original fundln* plana proride for reiiearch In readtn<^ 
and in student profrress In mathematics and social akllla. Hie changed ftacal 
year 1975 program will only contain the reading actlTltlea, 
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Mr. Gleknak, As you recall, a certain part of our activities of 
that supplemental, about $16 million was to cover deferred programs 
that allowed us to initiate a few activities during the current fiscal 
year, 

In light of the rather dubious prospects for the supplemental we 
— havB reduced those deferrals ~ to. $13 - million, So the Jfet Jhin^r wo 
have to do is to support those deferred projects in the next fiscal 
year, That raises our commitment base to something in the order of 
$91 million. 

Mr. Flood. That was goin/v fo be the first question I asked when 
you finished, but you haven't finished your statement yet have yout 
Mr. GtRNKAK. Notyet. 
Mr. Pf^D. Suppose you finish up. 

RfiUTlONfiHIP WITH omCE OF tDUOATION 

Mr» Qlknnak, Secrotapr Weinberger has supplied for the record 
an explanation of the difference between NiK's activities and the 
discretionary programs of the Office of Education. This statement is 
attached for the record. As the Secretary's statement notes, only about 
10 percent of the OE activities can properly be labeled research and 
development. These activities remain in OB at the specific direction of 
the authorizing committees of the Congress, ^ 

That is literally not quite true I think. There are tliiee rtajor pieces 
e of that activity that are in the Office of Education that have )^exi 
designated as research and development. Two of them are there by 
congressional mandate, the research and development work in voca- 
tional education and that part of the research and development that 
is appit)priately in the l^ureau of Education for the Handicapped, 
Biit some $40 million of the $80 million is associated with the follow 
through program which is treated as a planned variation experirnent, 
, Tt hasn't been transferred to the National Institute of Education be- 
cause it is being proposed for phase out in any case, and it was felt the 
administrative problems of making that transfer were best avoided. 

T will submit the rest of my statement* 

[The statement follows:] 

Tlie oth^r (K> percent of the OE projgratns support demonstiatton, tratntng^ 
service, and technical assistance actiTitles. These are valuable programs} they 
contribute important services to American education. But unHke our research 
find development programs, they generally are based on current or comttton 
knr^wledge : they are not designed to increase what is known* to test aesumpttons 
scientifically, to compar^ the results of new programs to traditional ones, nor 
to develop information that would be applicable across the country^ as well as 
to Ihe participating schools or students. 

As noted earlier* the major OB activities which are R. & D. are those that 
have been retained for clear administrative or legislative reasons. Specldcatly» 
the vocational and handicapped R. & authorities were left in OB by the Con- 
gress because of their close relationship to OB operating programs. Both OB 
flhd NIB are cooperating to as-wre thM there is no dupllcaHon of effort In these 
areas. Follow through Is the only other significant program remaining in OB; 
since the present legislation for this program is about to expire unless Oongres- 
slonal action Is taken, there seemed to be no reason to hate the kind of adminis- 
trative disruption attendant upon a transfer of a program. 
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WHAT DOCa SIE PROPOSE TO D0» 

...??iifj"**!f",l1 Pi^poses to use the $130 million requested tn fiscal vear lft7« tn 

dffliv S^i'?;. ^ork. local proSsoK and 

acHvufeVbrrefli" °' dlssetntnatlon and research, f shall describe thw 

USENTIAL 8X11X8 - - 

f}?^^ Iirlorltj- on finding ways to teach the basic skills deomwi nM>M. 

^Z^^ 'U'"'"°'] Our Initial en.phasls Is on SngTrSba^^^^ 

dren how Tr'ea'd.T.°ri2il«?/,"r»'' '«$oolsTnoTho^^WaMf. 

fi 1.1 ' t V'^"]?8'fl'e letters Into sounds and words. Most children 

Sariini h^ln '.'^'^ many complete* the next s age" 

learning how to make sense out of words. But at least 10 to IB nerrlnJ of ?hA 
children In the middle grades cannot master those compwhe^^^^ 
move from understanding sln.plo written passages to TOSheXTnewsMDeM 

NIB^Dla'nXr. n'rl"'?' °' T'\ "^^"^^ °' drlver's'^HS appllSra * 
J P'""*^ therefore, to conduct research over the next 5 rears that will lead 

hat'u^ n'lm^^n,?' 'K^«,fi''"« •^hnlques. and teachertralnlng progrK 

Sirnl^'by^Cf^u^oS/^^^^^^^^^^^ '^-^ '^"''^ 

thi^";e^tx^^?r4^M•^^^^^^^^ 

A ?«f«7.%"tn'!wf/5Sft'"^ learning problems that affect a child's ability W read 
fhe^on^SlngSS^s!' ""'^ Initiatives and continuation of 

LOOAt PSOBLSM SOLVING 

vifti^Al^K?}!^^^ Vf^ local education agencles-^lndudliig those In Rhode Island. 
Sf^- Li Oregon— have developed mod^^l programs for defining 

idAJ?/^nwM^? their schools and either devising theft own solutlons^r 
adapting the w^Uitlons suggested by «; D. or other school districts. For example, 
i^^^^l*^"^ Administrative District No. 3 ts using a 4^ay atS S 

and the results are promising. Tea:chers and administrators now have the time 
to more effectively plan ways students can best achieve academic success at their 
own pace. Initial evaluation Indicates that not only Is the system saving money, 
but also that the achievement scores of students have improved. NIB will be able 
to examine this type of locally initialed Innovation and to tell other districts 
how they might adapt it to their own needs, This type of local problem-solving 
capacity, however, is not widespread, And, unless local schools do have that 
capacity, the full potential of NIE's work cannot be realised. 

In fiscal year 1974, NIB Is examining the development of this capacity In large 
urban schools. Eight to 10 schools or clusters of schools will be given funds to 
extend existing programs, such as teacher centers, new governance systems, 
staffing and scheduling patterns, and other arrangements that provide opportunl* 
ties for school staffs to improve, the education they can offer their students. 
While the .mmediate beneficiaries will be those grantees, the evaluation compo- 
nent of this project will collect data that will be useful to all large urban school 
illstricts. Further, the evaluation contractor will be available to provide assistance 
to any other district that requests help. * 

In^ fiscal mt IDtS, NIE is requesting $8,eSS,000 to continue this and other 
fiscal year 1974 acHlvtles and to support 8 U- 10 sites at the school district level 
that;are developing approaches, •such as research aild evaluation ofllces or ex- 
tensive staff development programs, that will strengthen their ability to Improve 
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Education expenditures are rising rapidly— from $9 billion In 19fiO tcr |9e bil- 
lion this year— one^hlrd ^fasteran these years. than can be explained by inflation 
or Increased enrollments. Tairpayers, legislators. Governors, schools boards- 
all are concerned with lowering the rate of increase while not diminishing edu- 
cational quality. NIB will assist schools In meeting this objective. 
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XIK'n prejent emphasis is on developing ways of using modern communica- 
tions te<?hnologles, such as television, audio casettea, videotapes, and even a com- 
munlcfttlorts satelllfe, so that they can enhance the quality of education avail- 
'^"^ "^f^iVi*!*"^ Its cost For example, it lias t)een suggested that the commu- 
nications gatelUte ran he effective In serving remote rural populations or persons 
in mountainous areas. NIK has sjionaored development of career education matc- 
^^|U&^l>ri«^^^^ programii, and teacher training courses than can effoc* 

tlvery Ife fjlnsmltted^td Apr«ttfCh!^^^ means 
Of a satellite expected to be launched in June. The costs of this program, and the 
^jTf^^Yf"^ these means of transmission, will tje evaluated In fiscal year 
m«{ the results of this project will help clarify the potential of advanced coin- 
2l^^'S5ll^J^^. ^^^nologles in improving the education of children. A total of 
116,458,000 Is requested for this and other teihuvlogy programs In 1976. 

tOUOATXOK AND WORK 

Americans believe that education should advance their career and assume 
that education and economic succew are related. In a 1972 Gallup Poll, 82 per- 
cent of those asked why they wanted their children to get an education re* 
sponded either, "to get better Job$'» or "to achieve financial success," At the 
same time, it Is not clear what are, and what are not, the best ways for educa^ 
tloQ to assist students In obtaining Jobs In our society. 

The experlence based program I mentioned earlier is developing one means of 
offering young people a chance to explore different career options «nd to prepare 
thera with specific work skills and experience. In fiscal year ICTT^, NIB will ex- 
plore waya that education can better prepare young people to assume the responsi- 
bilities of adult careers. 

In addition, NIB will continue to support development of programs that will 
help adults advance in careers or to obtain worthwhile employment. Among the 
programs to be continued, for example* Is the mountain plains r^idential pro- 
gram at Glasgow Air Force Base in Montana, In this projects NIB la exploring 
whether it is possible to help the hardcore unemployed by providing them work- 
related counseling and training, as well as by assisting their families with health 
services, financial counseling, and other edacatl on-related services. The project 
is being evaluated both In terms of the beheflts to the participants, as well as 
in costs to the Government. The findings are preliminary, but they suggest that 
such a program might be cost effective. Since the project was transferred to NIB, 
costs have been lowered from 116.000 per family to |10,640--a sum roughly equal 
to what would be expended in Just 5 years in welfare payments to the family 
In ^xonfana. Of those who complete the program, 88 percent are employed, and 
they find Jobs that pay 25 percent more per month than their last Job before 
entering the program. If subsequent indications are as promising a^ these initial 
returns, H. & D. may have developed an approach to helping the hardcore un- 
employed that could be adopted on a wide scale. 

A total of |21»293.000 Is requested for these and other progran)s in fiscal year 
1975. 

DTVEBSITr 

Children learn tn different ':7ay6. Some learn better from oral presentations, 
some.from written materials. Some learn better in open classrooms, some In tra- 
dltlonal settings. Some non-English speaking children learn better If taught HtbI 
in their native tongue, transferring later to English, others benefit from initial 
nstructlon in English. NlB^g purpose in this priority area is to assist schools 
in developing approaches that accommodate the diverse educational needs of a 
RluraJlstlc student population. 

A total of $20,a43,000 ts being requested for programs in the diversity area, 
which includes the experimental schools, education vouchers, handicapped, and 
y!^??ftl activities. I think you are familiar with the experimental schools and 
jrottcher prc^ams, but let me briefly mention what we plan to do In the bi- 
lingual and handicapped areas. First, standardised tests used to measure the 
flchlevements of non-Bngllsh speaking students often are Inadequate to measure 
their abilities or diagnose learning problems. NIB will develop better and mote 
accurate tests Second, the needs of minority students too often are defined by 
persons outside minority communities, NIB will bring together researchers and 
^ educators from these communities so they, themselves, can auggedt appropriate 
problems on which NIB should focus Its resources. 
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OlSftKUlNATlON 

Congr^M gave NI£3 the respooMbiiKy to assure that the products of research 
aDd devetopmen I— whether they are supported by NIK or not— are transmitted 
to teachers, students, local school boards, and policy maVers who are dealing 
with the day io-day problems of American education. This dissemination function 
Is a key activity of the Institute, for which we are requesting 112,850,000 In 
fiml year ................. i ................. . ............ 

The bulk of this sum will be used to continue and Improve the KRiO 8ystetn» a 
compilation of materials relating to virtually all aspects of education and the 
largest Information retrieval system In any of the social sciences. ERIO Is used 
about minion times a year by those familiar with its operation, who have 
access to Its materials, and who can frame their requests to receive the Informa- 
tion thev need. Despite this heavy use, ERIC needs improvement: It needs a 
broader base of Information that is more relevant to educators, and it needs to be 
made more accessible to its users, NIB plans to correct both deddencles, putting 
users l|j contact With people who can both collect data from the Held and help 
them get Information from the system. 

In addition, NIB will provide funds to developers of promising educational 
products and practices so they can provide more useful information to schools 
about them. Through this program, for example, schools will be able to discover 
wh ch products of the educational labs and centers are available to them and 
vi'hich meet their precise requirements: 

BcsmcK 

, ■ , y 

Many of the activities above have Immediate applicability to educators* Our 
basic and policy studies, on the other Hand, are more clearly investments In the 
future. 

For example, there Is abundant evidence that education leads to different llfe« 
9me outcomes for boys and girls. An important part of this difference appeals 
to result from biases in the way boys and girls are counseled, In the roles men 
and women are assigned in textbooks, or from the expectations that teachers 
have for accomplishments by boys and girls. Our understanding of the sources 
of this bias and the relative Importance of factors causing it is fragmentaryi 
being based upon ad hoc studies, The NIB proposed to develop a moi^ CQmprt^ 
hensive and systematic view of sex discrimination associated With schooling 
witli the intent of providing Information to teachers and administrators as well 
as publishers on how to correct undesirable biases, 

NIB also is making a substantial investotent In the area of teaching and 
'curriculum. Some 32 States ate adopting laws requiring that teacher certifica- 
tion be related to an applicants* competency to teach, yet, in truth, little id known 
about the attributes of a competent teacher, NIE*8 research, thus, Is focusing oti 
determination what teacher skills are needed to Improve student achievement, 
how those skills can be taught and Improved, and how selection pro<^ure8 can 
be designed to measure tho^e skills. l>^nally, NIB is continuing the major cur- 
riculum development efforts, such as Wisconsin's individually guided educalion 
program, which I described earlier. 

A total of $25.6^0,000 is requested for basic and policy studies and teaching 
and curriculum activities In fiscal year 

Thank you. I will be glad to answer any questions. 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 

N <! ffici of EdUCttlOtt I 

Rt S Mf ' ' rand Pev< lo ^^l^^n.^ P rofer^^^ t 

r^ll^mi «r« two ubU<«. t^t« k litu Otiif ot E<!uc«tion iupp^rt for 

Xtfwta thci* two t^T*s $lcM •list S{uHi€(^TffT\ipmrm^W^^^ 
In* 1^74 «nd 1075, lh« toulf for diictatlontry ttogum m $9M.l$3i000 

Ai T«bi« A ii)dicatti» Off la of Educatioa tupport for id\ic*t tonal rataarch 

dtvalopBitflt lotala $W,96d»000 in IV 74, ana ♦71,1^6,000 in n i5. 
Th'U eonatitiit^a only about lOX of all dticrationar/ appt<vpriatiena. Tha 
rt«aiadar of tHa (uiutt 4» ahovn in Tablt Z «r« uaad td support dtnooattAr 
Jlon, trainint, amiea, and tachnUal >M|lataAca ACtivitUfti Tbila ac- 
llvltUi io t^dt <6ftiUtuu ibi lypaa Of pre|r«jia vhich art tupportad by \ 
tha Hailonal inatlUta of Edueatlooi tbafc ia, thay ara tot ayatanatlo 
offorti 10 lathar n«v kaovladga aboMt vbat vovU and aoa»«*t vork in 
oaltoa. ' 

* « • * 

Za*aMH»aryy Oe dlacratlonary fudda ara vaad «a follovat 

t (lA tbfouaaodi of dollara) 

Sibil 



ftaaaotch and Davalopnant \r«> 180*968 $ 71,136 

TabXa t * 

Seivlco I447,W4 8317,174 

tattonatratioo/tralntn$ 133,773 92,63^ 

Oenonatratioa/Sccvica • » 61,803 82ft087 

training 90,522 56.630 

Dci^onat ration 31,659 40,534 

Construction ..i 31^425 22,252 

Service/Technical Aaalatanca 21,700 21,700 

Pl^nnlns 11,969 13,750 

Miiacianatlon .. jtfit' 

SubUti) 850, iW 650, 

Total 931, W3 721,902 

Of^thc 0(ric« of Education research and davalopnant actlvltlaa liatad In 
Tabla 'A, tha Education tot the Handicapped and Vocational Education act lvUl«i 
hava been retalntd at the axprasa direction of tha CongraaSi yoUwThrovi|H 
retMini with the Of flea of Eiiucatlon becauaa tho program la lit tha proceaa 
of being phased out and for this reason vas not transferred to XIE. Tha 
other 4Ctlvltte» ara relatively minor prograaa vUich relate to other Office 
of Education prosro^^a ond h^y« been retained for that reaaon. - — .... . . 



WFAWTMENT Of HBAltH, EWJCATXON j' AND VEilAW 
Ottif of CducAtioa 

l«tisittd Support for Bducitiooal R««««reh D^vtlopMUt 
. ^ (in thouiana* of dolUro) - . . ... . 

/^pmriatton in<i Activity 1974 xin 

BUaontorv and S^cotvlTy g«<H^*^lort t 
roUov-Through , , » Ml.OOO ^35|0OO 

gmomney School Ald r 
.Mu<ftlo|)tl Teloviilon 

Ij^cittoR for th> Handiftppf iii 

Innovotlod and D«volopoeat , / 9 916 9^16 

Ktdla Sorvteti and Captiottod Film 3I9OO jl^OO 

Subtotal ' ifM^ -TSiltr 

OocuPatiofta K Vocttiotttl tad Adult Mutatiom 

Iiwovation^-Dlsctationaty Granta |,000 $.000 ' 

XoiaarcH-^Diittetionary Ct«AU... j'oOO 9 ftOft 

(Nirrimu. Davalopwftt , 

Subtotal ^ il ,000 ' ii I^JOft'i/ 

Winhar tduca^icn i 

Idraign Ungwagt t*aioln| and Ar#»^Stgdiaa . . 1^500 1,100 

educational Aotiyitias Ovoraaaa (Special 

roraien Currency Pro^raxi) .,, ♦..v.;*... x$2 itO 

Total Oe SUsaarch aad Uvalopnant 

^^^^^ - * ao,968 i\ii6 

.i V 



. 1/ Thaaa acttvitiaa And fuoda for thair aupport included in tha » 
ConsoWdfltad-Hdocatlon Cr«nt ptcpoaal for fiacal year J'*?5, SincI 
these fuuJa will HOC be ^tartiartvoJ Cot roJ^arch .-ind davviwJ».ieat aaivltioi* 
ptojacttona aro bAsed on W7A lundinjt lavala. 
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Of flea of EducAtloo 

EttiMUd SupsH9tt for Oth<r Nscuilontiy lPro|tm* 
(in thouttndl Of doXUtt) 

Appropriation an<i Activity * Ti% H . ji9?l 

yUiHfttj«ty ,<rtd SecoT\dAry tducjtion t 

SuppUttcnrary Seivic«s«-Sp<ci«l Frwj<;ct« <D/$).«.« $20,067 |20,Od7J[/ 
^Itrtntthonlng Sut« Dop^rCMntt of* 

i:dueotlon««Sp<clAl Projects (D) ; 1»7M 

Strengthening State Deptrtmenti of 

' E4UUtlOft-*^C0ttprehen$lve Pl&nning ... : ^ 

and EvtluAtion (P) 4,750 ^,750i/ 

Bilingual £ducfttion (D/t) • 50,350 )5«000 

lUght to ]tead (D/T) ia,0QO 12,000 

Cducatlontl SroadcAstlng PaciUtlca (S) ....«,..». 15,^75 ),00p 

educational taUvialon Progrannlng (D) •«..*...«.• 3,000 7|066 

Civil Mghts Adviaory Servicea (S/TA) ^. n»700 Ut700 

Prug Abuse Education (D) 4. •. . • *#•.«. 5^700 V 

tnvirontvental tducAtic«i (0) ...................... X|9Q0 ^ 

Nutrition and Health (0) 1*W 

Subtotal 138,796 lIJl? 

Indian gdvcationj 

Special Projefta for Indian Children (0/5) .•.«>.« 12|000 32,000 

Special Projecti for Adult IrdiMve (t>/S) 3.000 ^ S.QOQ 

Subtotal 15|000 *0,000 

Erergancy $chool Aid i ^ 

Bilingual Education Prolecta (S) $,958 

Educational taUviaicn (S) 3,968 

Special Prograca and Projects (S) 12,4*7 | 

Pilot Piograina (State Apportionment) (0/5) 37»341 

Special Prograt&s and Projects (State 

Appottion&ent) (S) * ^. 19,915 % 

General Grants to Local Educational 

Agen^lea (State Apportionneot) (S) »it m 146»875 ^ 

Desegregation Aaalatance Projecta 

(Proposed tcgi a let ion) (S) « 75. 

Subtotal T55755r 

WocfitfOA for thi» njndfcafttwdt . ; 

Oeaf'Blind Centara (S> 14,055 U^OOO 

Early Childhood Projocta (0) n,000 14,000 

Specific teaming Disabilities (S) .««,..»...;»»•. 3,250 ^ 3|^250 

Regional Reaourca Centera (S) » » 7^243 9,243 

IWia Secvico.i a;tJ C.iv^tloat:d UXvd ($) t 9,iC0 9,l6d, 

RecrXjttment M^d Ineorn£tl?n (S) 500 500 

Specidl Educaticn Jfnnrr-'ar Psvoloprint (T) . , , , * * * , ^^i^'V^ , 'V <^^^ 

Subtotal 85,763 85,793 

^Explfliiatlon of nbbfevintions appears on page 3i 
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Appropctation and Activitjg^ X9y4 

pccvpatt onaK Vocjittcnfll tt\d Aault E^ucatUft l 

C«r««r UucatXoft (/)) ,,i • » $ 

Ttachot Corps <D/T) 37^500 

Vrban/Kur^l School JHjvclopMne Fro^rM (D/l> 11,329 

Utttr Oi>pottunltle« Pronrar) (D/T) ai.SH 

Ixceptlonal CMldreit Education PatsOnnal (T) 3,907 

Vocational Education Partonntl (T) 11,268 

Kttf Caraara in Education (T) ifi^ 

Hi|h«r Education Parsonnal (T) , * a,lOO 

Adyli Educaiion-^SpeciaX Projects (D/S> 7,000 

Adult Education— Teacher training (T) 3,000 

Dropout Prevention (D) , » ^,000 

Ethnic Kerltaga Studies (D/S) 2,375 

SuUotal TB^fSr 

Ki^Har Pducation t 

Coot>«rativa Education (S) 10,750 

Special Proerams for tha Disadvant^ged^- 

Talent Search. Special Services in 

CoUege. Vpuard ^otjnd, Educational 

Opportufjlty Centers (S) 70,331 

Strangtheflitng iJeveloping lastltutiona (S) 99,992 

Constructioft—Subsidited Loans (C) 31,«5 

Uftguage and Area Centara <t) 9^833 

IViXbrlght-Haya feilovships (T) x!360 

University Cocwmity Servlce$**Speclal 

Projects (S) .^./.V 1^25 

College Teacher rellowshlps (T) 5,806 

relloufShips for tha Disadvantaged (T) 750 

' Cllender Pellouships (T) 500 

Subtot^P.^.T*. J35/i>i - 

Mbrayy Iteaources t 

College library Resourcea (S) ^.^.^ 9 975 

ttidergraduate Instructional Equlpfflent (S) ix.,.. 1K875 

librarian Training (7) ; 2 $50 

library Dcnonsifatlorts (D) X*425 

Interllbrary Cooperation and Oenornatrations ' 

(Proposed Ugislatlon) (D/S) 

Subtotal ' 2^71^5 * 

Edj Jcatlofal Actlyltjes pvertfca^ (Special Foreign 

Currency .Progrjo) (T) g4g 
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Appropriatlpn nad Activity l»74 ,I9?5 

« ' , 

riannlng and kivalutcion <P) •« I 7»ai9 $ 9,000 

G«A«ril Progran Disienination (Ois) » 500 

FAckaglng and PieU ttatJng (Dla) ♦ ^ -A ^ l 

^ " ' Si^ total i iV4 i »trji I vim o «f 1 1 ii • • ■ 7 1219 — - -13|Q 

totalf OtKat 0& Oifcrationary Ftosraaa «*••«. 650|U5 * 650,766 



1/ tfiesa «etlvlti«4 and funda fot thalr iupport «r# iiielud«4 In tha 
Oontolidatad Education Crant pr^oaal for £lttal yatr 197S« Slaca 
theta fuAda vill not be tanarked for spacifie aetivittcsi proJactioAi 
ara baaad on 1974 fuAdio^ Uval8« 



* Explaaatioa of Abbraviatiofiti 

C «• CoattruttlOA 
D -> l>cooofttratloi\ 
Pit - Msaa&inatlon 
P - Pl^nin* 
S - Sarvica 
•t - Tralnlna 
TA - Technical Aaalatanca 
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DISSEMINATIOK 

Mr. Glrknak. A constant persistent criticism has been leveled at 
educational research and development and I mnst say leveled at all of 
the research and development you taH< about. It is observed that we 
have difficulty in getting the results of research and doyelopment into - 
practice and fh6t we do hot pay enough attention to the use of what we 
have learned, but rather that we are always off inventing new things. 

Ihe Institute has responded to this criticism by trying to increase 
us level of effort in the dissemination area. We liave gone from about 
4 percent of our effort in fiscal year i&73 to about 11 percent in the 
budget presented before you here, 

EDUCATIONAL RESOURCE lNtX)RMATlON CKNTKR (ERIC) 

Thos^ activities are somewhat varied in nature* The major part is 
the KRIC s^-stem» Educational Resource Information Center, which is 
a computerized data base that makes research results readily available 
to people across the country. We do find that system needs modification 
and improvement. It is not as easv to use by teachers and administra- 
tors 

Mr. FiiOOD. For the record^ and not now. you had better develop 
within reason the ERIC system. 

Mr, Glfvnan, We will give you some information on its utilization 
and so fo* ih, 

[The information follows:] 

The reported findings of educational research or otperknce have frc<iuently 
been unavailable to the teachers, admlnUtnjtors, planners and poUcjrmaker^ 
who might apply that knowledge to their educ^itton practices and programs. It 
has. In the past, been a near*lmposslble task for an educator to con$uu a com^ 
prehenstve set of sources about an education problem or topic t)ecause research 
related to education Is often either unpublished or It U reported In a large num» 
ber of different publications which circulate to limited audiences, BRIO, the 
Educational Resources Information Center, was designed to link education prac^ 
tUtoners with research by providing access through a few sources to the widely 
scattered literature related to education. 

The ERIO system provides information services In two ways. One, It distributee 
documents directly to people who need materials about a particular tbplcj and 
two. It produces Information resources for use by organizations that serve localt 
State, and regional education communities. When an educator speaks of ^olng 
to ERIO then, he may mean a number of things. He may mean consulting In- 
deies and bibUographtea published by 'ERIC, Or he may wean going to an In* 
formation center which offers computer searching of ERtO files. He may mean 
ordering copies of documents; listed In KRtO Indexes and bibliographies. Or he 
may mean going to an GRIC clearinghouse where Information specialists as- 
semble packages of documents and abstracts from ERIC and other sources in 
response to questions. 

inilO^s two major publications, ''Research In Education'* and ''Current Index 
to Journals In Edncatloni" are found tn educatten-related organltailons, llbrarleSi 
and education InformaHon centers around the country. There are currently about 
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(»i30a«ub6cr{bet^ to BIB atnl 2^ nnh^chben to CUR. RIB is « uonthly abstmet 
jouroal which describes kh^ documents recently added to tbe EBIO coUectioii^ 
lists the t^'ims by wbkh they sreindetcd, and indicates ^Mte tbey mty be ptir* 
chased. CfJK refirs people seeking information ab6ut a topic ot author to ar* 
ticlea In ediKatlon:related Journals, it announce, prorldes indexes and annota*' 
tlons for articles In about 600 Journals, 
_ Addltloaal KBIO products. MKoed for organisations thtt proTide education 
tDfomiatlon services are; ERIOTApliB^inaguellc tft^^^ the BIB and^ 

OUR data bases, which can be computer aearched by a variety of soltwaro 
tmckagcs; ERIOTOOLB-a series of tudexe^r. directories, and cross-referenced 
lists tnr fu^arching the ERIC document coUectlon manually; and the docum^t 
collection itself, reproduced on microfiche. 

An individual KBIO u^r may obtain copies in print or on microfiche of most of 
the documents announced In BIK from tbe £BIC Documents Reproduction BerT- 
ice (KDRS). The remaining documents are available from authors or publishers. 
KRIC special subject bIbUoKraphles, catalogs, and historical reports^ which are 
described in RIB, may be ordered from £DB^» the Gbvernment Printl^T Officii, 
or other KRIO contractors. ' 

Sixteen jvpeciallzed clearinghouses acquire documents related to their fields 
for example, 'iUgher Education" or /'Handicapped and Gifted Children** and 
scan Jonrnsl articles for related articles. Clearinghouses collect these documents 
from Government agencies, from professional organls&atlons with whom ttiey have 
Information exchange and publication arrangements, from individuals who sutn 
mit papers to be announced In BIE, and from a number of other contacts in th^r 
Aeld». The documents are screened for aelectton, cataloged, Indexed, alwtracted. 
and forwarded to the ERIC processing and reference iVcilUy. Journal citations 
are forwarded to the contractor who published CUE. Clearinghouses also provide 
direct user services: Tbey produce information analyses--pftpers for which re- 
search on special topics Is collected and rewdtcen for specific audiences, such as 
teacners ; and they answer queftlons or refer Inquirers to other sources when 
educators call, mall, or walk In for information. 

The BRIO processing reference facility prepares the document r^um^ sub- 
mitted by clearinghouses for publication of RIE and for reproduction on mag- 
netic tape. Publication and distribution of CUE Is handled by a separate com* 
mercial contrfictor, who also has developed many of the printed tools for search- 
Ing tbe ERIC data bases. The ERIC Document Reproduction Service reproduces 
and distributes microfiche collections of RtE documents for standing order cus- 
tomers and niicrofiche, and printed copies of documents for on-demand customers, 
Printing and distribution of RIB is currently done by the GPO. 

A» an organisation, the term ERIC refera to any or all of the units of this 
decentralleed system. The publications, the tapes, the microfiche and printed 
copies of documents which are the output of the ERIC system are generated, 
coliectedi organized, published and reproduced by a network of contractors 
across the country. Central management of all the ERIC operations is the 
responsibility of the Ofi)ce of Dissemination and Resources in the KatlOhal 
In^iltute of 2'ducatioii. At the Qovernment level of tbe system, NIB makes 
policy decisions about EBIC structure, ERIC output, monitors and coordinates 
the work of the contractors. At the nonprofit level, thc lO clearinghouses whicb 
are sponsored by professional organleatlons or universities as host Institutions 
perform the task of collecting information for the ERIC knowledge base. At the 
commercial level, the ERIC faclUty, EDRS and the CUB publisher provide 
technical services for publication and reproduction. ' . 

As a complete system, ERIC \\ ^f course, evolving and lmproylng» Th0 systemi 
originally intended for education researchers, is being expanded tO Inclnde 
the interests of practitioners as well. In the short term, the principal .changes 
will be greatly Improved accessibility to Information and a greater variety of 
kinds of information that will be made available to the users of ERIC. 
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iSummaru 0/ BRIO staiUtks 

KHW UBo^e data: 

(1) OrpDliatlons malnlaining a complete ERIC collection : 

ITnivcreities and colleger- ^ 878 

fx>cal education agencies ^ 40 

Foreign countries-- ^ 38 

Other 75 

Total :,v 631 

(2) Subscribers to HIK 6,S00 

(3) SubscrtberaroOIJH 2,300 

(4) Regular subscribers to ERIO tapes 50 

(6) On line computer terminals accessing ERIC flles-.« 100 

(6) QiiesUons answered by RRIO clearinghouses from; (an- 

„nually) 05,000 

Practitioners (percent) ^ j ,53 

Students (percent) . 26 

Information (percent) 11 

R. A D. (percent) « ^ 3 

KRW miem data: 

(1) Documents acquired by clearinghouses (annually).. 35,000 

(2) Total number of document« Hsted RIE 77.000 

(3) Total number of Journal citations listed In OUR 87.000 

(4) Total number of microfiche sold (annually)--.— 13,000,000 

(5) Total number of on-demand microfiche titles (annually).— 68,000 

(6) Total number nf on demand hard copy (print titles) sold-- 42,000 

(7) Growth of RIK files (number of documents annually)--*. ROOO 

(8) Growth of OIJK flies (number of citations annually) - 20,000 

Jfr, Glkxkax. Wc are carrying out studies now that deal with the 
improvement of that system and making it more accessible and more 
usable by people. An important part of that is to include people in 
a way that has been done in a number of exemplary projects we have 
started in the States and some localities^ 

It appears that people more readily use information when it comes 
f I'om a pei'son than when it comes out of a computer. 

So one of the things we hope to do is work closely w^th the States, 
particularly with the State agencies which we think have a unique 
capacity in the dissemination area to make this information more 
readily available. 

There are a number of other activities that involve trying to improve 
the dissemination of the kinds of products we have here^ making sure 
people know about them, know what they can do, so there is a utiliza- 
tion of the work we have carried out, 

N'ATIOKAI. COtJNCII. ON EOUOATIONAT. RKSEAHOIl 

Mr. Chairman, if it is all right with you T would like to ask Mr. 
Ix?Maistre to perhaps make a couple of r^mment-<^ in the perspective 
of the National OounciK As you know we are kind of a unique agency 
in this t^'gard, buried down in HEW, having above me a poHcv- 
making council a bit like a l)oard of trustees. 

^^r. Fr/)db. It is not unusual to get buried down at HEW. 

^fr. Glknxak. I feel that way s*>metimes myself The Council has 
l>cen very active, and the Congress has been quite interested in the way 
in which the Council has acted. And Dr. TieMaistre has been able to 
find time to come to be with us here. T thought it would be useful to 
have him make a few comments. 
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Mr» Flood, Yes, Dr. lioMaistre. 

AVc will put a biographical sketch of you in the record. 
[The biographical sketch follows ;] 

BfooftArnxcAL Sketch or Chablks Avbrby JiR MAiatRi: M.D. 

" PdaltloBTMcrob^f?; NatloiSisil COOTcU f6f Edacattoni^l Research. — 
Birthplace md date: l/ockhart, Alabama, February 10, 1024, 
Edacatlon: Uulverstty of Alabama* Bacbetor of Arb3<-1&44; Cornell Unlm- 

»iiy Medical College— 1(M7, Doctor of Medicine* 
Ktperlence ; tOtO-present ; Chancellorr tnlverslty of Teirar System Austin, 

Tex. 

10^1070: Deputy Chancellor and Chancellor-Elect, University of Texas 8ys« 
tern. Austin, Tex. 

lOca-lOOO : Executive Ylce-Chaucellor for Health AtfalrSr University of Tfexas 
System, Austin, Tex. 

1047-1066: Instructor. Assistant Profcasor and Professor of Medicine, Cornell, 
Kmory, BouthW^tern Med. dchobU 

105a-present : Consultant, - USPHSr Bureau of Health Manpower, HBW} 
others. 

Publications ; Author of two doxen scientific papers related to preventive medi- 
cine, infectious diseases and epidemiology. 

Membership: Commission on Non^aditional Study; President's Conunlssion 
on White Houso fVUowst; Stllliuan College Development CouticUi Tuscaloosa* 

Dr* LkMai&trr. I appear before von as a member of the IS^member 
Council tliat had now ueen in operation for about 10 months in its job. 
As you know, it was delay c<l, sworn in on July 10 a yenr ago. This 
group has been quite active, as Dr. Ulcnnan has indicated, meeting 
monthly to try^to consider the problems of NIE and theitr transition. 

were most impressed, as most of you are well aware, with the diffi- 
culty of the transition for a new institution that inherited aboui 80 
staff from another organisation and about $&0 million in ongoing 
progiaiiis. We immediately began to itsvicw these and, whittle them 
down to size, eliminating those clearly not of the quality relative to 
their congressioncfl mandate, and then to put others under closer sur- 
veillanc<i and to commit funds to those that were obviously of great 
worth. 

This was largely done prior to the time the Council became active. 
The Council b^ame active and acquainted itself with the^ ongoing 
programs and immediately requested theDirector and his $tafi to 
come up with program priority areas, and you have had those pre- 
sented to you before. We believe very strongly in these program pri- 
ority area's where wo think the quality of the research in these areas 
will bo directly related to the success of the National Institute of ^ 
Education. ' 

The Council has been divided into subcommittees, ^vorking dir^tly 
with the staff in each of those five progiain priority areaSt ^ii^i jittmies 
we are visiting the sites to see firsthand the operation aUid try to evalu- 
ate our position from the standpoint of a policymakiiig body ^$ well 
as an advisory bo<ly in i^elationship to the National Institute of Educa^-^.. 
tion. ' ' . "^^ , \; , 

Mr. Chairman, I would speak for the Council only m telling the 
committee that it is a heterogeneous group of educational leiidera from 
around the country who hold many diverse views of thid ongoing pro- 
grams. They have* been free and open with their discussion and vety 
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generous >vith their time and are deeply Involved in the future of this 
institution. 

Mr, Flood, Teachers as well as administrators? 
T)r, I^kMatstrf, Yes, sir. 1 would say there ait? teachers at all levels 
of education in relationship to fi:rade, 
Mr. Fi/vop, Some are female! 

T)r. LkMaistre, Yes, sir, I think the Council is very well balanced 
inthatrefirard, 
Mr, Fr/^n. And geoirraphically also? 

I)r, L»:irAisTRE, It is geo|fraphioallv dispersed througliout the 
United States. 

Mr, Fi/Ooo. Acaden?icand technical Stistitutions. too? 

Dr, LK^fAiSTRE. I would have to refer to the Director on that. 

Mr. GusKXAX, I have an economics defirree and engineering degim 
The background is varied as Dr. I^eMaistre say s. 

Mn Ftooo. How do you get an M.A. at MiT? 

Jfr. GuGMXAN, It was supposed to be an M,S, It always has been 
in the past, 

Mr, Flood, We will leave that one out 

Dr, LeMatstrk. Let me close by simply telling you that from a point 
of great concern as to how one would approach the problem of meet- 
ing the legislative mandate here» I think the Council now has full 
confidence that the staff is moving in the direction of meeting this. 
It was not as easy as starting a new institution, for in fact it was bo^h 
a new institution and an institution with inherited staflt and progrians, 

Mr, Frx)OD. You are under the gims. 

Dr. LbMaistrb, There is no question at ^11 about it I think Dr. 
Olennan has done a fine fob in bringing together those stitff who want 
to work in this cause and giving them the responsibility. The Council 
is deeply involved and committed to the programs now ongoing, par- 
ticularly those that come under the priority area. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be very pleased to answer any questions 
about the role of the Council for you if I have the information. 

Mr, Flood, I think it is a very good idea that you appeared, 

1075 Btn)OET RKQUEST 

You want $130 million in 1&75, That is an increase of $55 million, 

Mr. Glekxax, That is right 
^ Mr, Fix>od. This is an Anpropriations Committee. That is $65 mil- 
lion over the 1074 appropriation. Outside of your waistline, how can 
yon possibly expand that much in 1 Year ? , 

Mr, GiXN'XAX, Of course, sir, the $75 million we view as an ab- 
normallv low level. The 1973 level of expenditure of the Institute was 
$106 million and it carried on after the Ist of July last year an addi- 
tional roufirhly $20 million of programs which it irherited from the 
Office of Education and from the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Historically then our level of effort in 1973 was $126 million, and that 
is really the kind of level of effort we have been geared up to do. The 
$76 million we take as being an indication of serious concern by the 
Conerress, but we have continued to try with the ^afl we have in hand 
to plan forward to create the opportunities to effectively spend those 
kind of resources. 

O 
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. NEW VERSUS OONTIKUIKQ W10JE0T8 

Mr. Flood, On thnt $130 million, how much of it is for the continua- 
tion of existing programs and how much for new programdl 

I don't know if tliis is a good analogy but I think it is, I have been 
on the Defense Appropriations Subcommittee since it was established. 
We had our problems. The war was on, We had our bases in England, 
We were whacking at Germany and we were going and going. And 
every day we had a meeting. We met four and five times a day and 
night« In would come the peopl^ with a plan for a new bomber and at 
4 they would comcs in witn a plan for a new l>omber and at T they 
would come in with plans for a new bomber* This went on for daya 
and days. You see what I mean. How much of this is for iiew 
programs? 

Mn OL>:yKAX. T/et me go back to the question you asked a minute 
ago. ' ■ 

Mr. Ftx)od. These planes were ali great and good and thfty turned 
out fine but they wonldnH fly. w 

Mr. Of/KKXAN. T ani going to respond to you on the assuriiption that 
w^e got the supplemental, if I may» first, because that is Vvhat we^ are 
testifying to here, that is what the justification materials and the testi- 
mony refer to. 

Under those circumstances then the commitment base, that is those 
thiniics which tire ongoing, is approximately $80 million. We have 
worked very hard to make those programs worthwhile, useful, and 
available. 

* T believe that our first responsibility has been to tiy to take what we 
inherited and turn it into something that is useful to school people 
across the country. I wotild like to telleve we have done a successful 
job of doing that. », * 

That $80 million I should say also includes our program direction 
and administration. So that base includes the people we have. 

The remaining $60 million roughly then is expended in a number of 
areas. About $21 million of it is associated with the priority concerns 
that the National Council has established, the concerns of improving 
the essential skills — — 

Mr. Fi/)OD. That is a goo<l sentence. Go ahead. 

Mr. Glennax. Improving the essential skills, particularly reading. 
In the first couple of years we are putting emphasis on reading. Im- 
proving the relationsmt) between education and work, Improving th^ 
problem-solving capacity of State and local education agencies. Im* 
proving the productivity of educational resoureqs an^^^a^ng yith 
the diversity of needs of various st'udehtij in our sdciet j'. - ^ ; 

Those five priority areas receive $!jl million for th^}i actlntM , 

In addition to that, some significant part oiihi HheAtth gratita prd^ 
gram, a newlv initiated program, a program that responds to thi^ re- 
search in the field and to other research areas, is field initiated and 
directed from the field as opposed to directed from the Inkitut*. 
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PROOILVM TRANSrERS 



•vj^'w^*^?- V^^ justifications nre weapons we use affainst you. It 
yo "rj^stlfioiu^"'' Dicrens,Vu A is 

They indicate that $68.6 million out of your bu-liret is for trans- 
ferred programs. Here is something else. How much of this relates to 

iCT*'"^ *"^.".!**"'^.^ f'^''' ^EOt OEO was fragmented and 
somebody realmed the priorities. 

tJ^i\^.^^^^^- '^^^ 9^'^ programs are about $5,4 milHon of that 
4 programs. First the voucher program and second a major 
study of competencies of teachers that are associated with effective 
learning of their students, 

Mr. FtooD. For the record, then, give us a list of the programs, all of 
the programs that were transferred from other agencies to you, and 
^^L^^T^^u tff.nsferred for Hscal year 1074 and fiscal year 1976. 
That IS what you did. You can do that for the record. 

Mr. Qlennan. Yes. 

[The information follows :] 
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AHOWTS nOVIDED tH ft tftd 19» tWBTS 



frft^rw tr»tt»f Tr*d froa OE CLZ4 

I. MttCitlOMl U1)i/MI> C«ftMr» 03,549,000 lie.^a.OCb 

, IU#l<!«tttUl^S4Md Horffl (66^,000 <5,000>000) 

D.C. Schocli rroJ.ct a.w.ooo 2»Soo.m 



3» 



0(>portualtiM ItHluttrUlUatloo Ctnfr 1,151,000 1,400»000 

i. mc CUtriA%hoMM 5,017,000 3,704,000 

6. CxptrlvMUl S€t»oU Proiecu 1,>50»000 5,(H9»O0O 

7, Mwtttiwi StUlUU rro3«U 4,m,000 4,92^000 

6. SUU VQlvtralty o< HtbrsaUCSVN) Pcojtct l,«3,000 2,900,000 

9, Oth^r Individual ProJtCM- 3,471,000 3.00«,000 
B«»dlcapp«d, Pco}««t talMt and 

th# Child tvtdy Utitat ...^ _^ 



, , Subtotal i59>420.000 ^63.200.000 
pTOKTaga ttanafarrad fro* OEO 

1. Taachat c^haractaciatlcs, Co«»laaloti n, 503,000 ni50O,O0O 
(or Taachara PcapArattoo and Ucatkftlnt 

2. Mua %oc\ Dnlofl School Otatrlct, 3,000,000 2,700,000 

3. »v*toatlotk of Alun Hock, Itatwl Cor^rattcn 900,000 i;200,000 
Saata )loi>lca, Ullfomia 

Data M*a4Ka«ant OAotract, C.H. Lelnwaod, 241»000 
Kcvtoa, KaaaAcbutatta 

5. Tackfttcal Aaalatiact Slta S«lftctloii - 108,000 
Center for Study of Public Policy, 
Caabrldta, Kaaaacbuactta 

$, Kew Ba^>ahlca PlaofilRS Graat 8S,000 ; - • - 

Subtotal ^5.642.000 j5>400.000 

toiw, $»s.2«pOoo Mt.eoo.ooo 
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R. A D. FR0QRAM8 KOT TRANSFERRED 

Mr. FwCD, What kind of R. & D. programs were not transferred 
from other agencies? There they are. If you are going to do ftU of 
that| why weren't all of the K. A D. programs transferred over to the 
Institute f If you are that good, why not r 

Mr, Qleknak. A major part of the failure to transfer programs 
the Congress intent, that Is in enabling legislation setting up the 
Institute tiB I mentioned in my testimony 

Mr. Flood, That is a novel thing. You mean you are paying atten* 
t ion to the intent of Congress? 

Mr. Glenkak^ I am. 

Mr. Flood, If you do nothing else to justify your existence, that doe^. 

Mr. Glenkan. Particularly the handicapped and vocational edu- 
cation areas research activities do remain in the Office of Education, 
and I believe that the justification for that is that there has arisen 
such a close connection between the research activities and the specific ^ 
program activities, which are specialized activities, it was deemed 
inappropriate by the Congre^ to separate those two. 

Mn Flood, whenever you say these, those, arid them, pick out one 
exhibit A for the record. 

Olekkak* That hasn't been transferred } 

Mr. Flow). Eivery time you say thh or that or those. Believe me your 
record this year, I tell you out of an abundance of caution, is going to 
be read pretty carefully by a lot of people, To protect your flanks stick 
m exhibit A for each one of those things. 

Mr. Glenkak. All right. 

[The information follows:} 

An Exami^M: or an it D. Fbogeau Not TaAHBrEUitD to NIB— T^he FolloW" 
THBO0OR PlOJfiCT At THE OrrtcE Or Bdvcatiok 

FoUowthrotigh 1$ ad experimental program dedgned to te^t the effectiTeness 
Of various models of earljr primary education programs being developed to in* 
crease the achievement of disadvantaged children who have been enrolled In 
Head'start and other similar preschool programs. TTpleallj, the academic 
program stresses reading and language development, clasai^catlon and reasoning 
skiUs, and perceptual motor skiUs. This program is In the process of .b^lng phased * 
out by Ofi and it did not seem administratively reasonable to transfer the 
activities to NIB. 

DISTlNCnOX BETWEKN NIE AND OB 

Mr. Fu)OD. Many of the activities you are talking about in your 
budget are also shown in the budget of the Office of iJducation. You 
are talking about career education, bilingual education^ education of 
handicajpped children, and dissemination, et ceteris, et cetera. 

Mr. ULEN NAN. Right. 

Mr. Flood. Will you explain how yqur programs differ from those 
supported by the Office of Education? Tell us that briefly and then be 
sure and expand that one for the record. 

Mr. Glennan. Yes* we will be delighted to expand it for the record. 

[The information follows :] 
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Uow Dots TUB l!«rBTm;TB*B PaooiAu Dttm Fbom That of the Ofucb or 

EoUOAtioitt 

The U.S. Office of Bducailon mipports demonatratton, tratnlngi Mrrtce, and 
technical assistance activity while NIK*g efforts are primarllj research and de- 
velopment oriented. 

Only alwut 10 percent of the OK activities can properly be labeled research and 
development, These aellvitle* generally remain In Oi3 at the specific directl<m 
of the aHthor«»li»f comniUtee<» of the Congress. And nnltVe NIB*g research and 
development programs, they generally arc baaed on current or common kuowl- 
wge; they are not.deBlgned to Increase what is known, to test assumptions spo- 
clflcaUy, to ix>mpare the re«uU« of new programs to traditional ones, nor to 
develop information that would be applicable acro8« the country, as well as to the 
parUcipattng schools or students. 

^ Mr. Of.ENNA>r. Perhaps I could ask Dr. Rieder, who is the head of 
the career education program in the Institute^ to talk about how her 
program compares with what is being proposed by the Office of Edu- 
cation in that area. 

Mrs, RiKDKRt There is a potential for overlapping in three arens with 
OE in part 1) demonstration projects and researcn and development. 
NIB is not funding any demonstration pix>jects in "Career Education 
or Vocational Education." 

Curriculum development is one area where both agencies have the 
mandate to do curriculum development, Howeiver^ we have alleviated 
needless duplication bv working closely together, Bill Pierce, the 
Pqmty Commissioner m the Ofhce of Education and myself. 

For example, he is funding several skill training curriculum de- 
velopment projects in hospitality, recreation, and in marine science. 

Obviously wc would not want to fund curriculum development in 
those areas. However, wo are funding a career exploration project in a 
junior high school. 

Essentially, yes, there is an overlap, but what we are doing is work* 
ing closely together so we are not funding the same kind of projects. 

Also, for example, as Mr. Glennan talked about our experience- 
based projects, when that gets to a sta^e where we want to demonstrate 
it, we will be working closely with them to use part D of the Voca- 
tional Educational Act funds to demonstrate that experience-based 
project, so that local school systems can call upon those resources to 
put that program «ito action. 

Mr. FtooD. Will you expand that for the record for your shop? 

Mrs. RiFDKK. Yes. 

(The information follows :] 

OEflcfiimox or KBCK KiTOKTa in Coordikatiox With Pakt D op 
Vocational Education Act or OK 

In an effort to coordinate the development of the experience-based career 
education program (EBCK) with the need for future , deujonst ration and 
replication funding, ME'jj Career Education Ofllce has bad' close and contin- 
uous ^mmunlcation with the director of the vocational educatlon lnnovatlon 
lirogram. As a result of these conferences, the OtBce of Education Is planning 
for future demonstration and Implementation of the experience-based proflfram. 

In the Interim, NIE wlU continue to refine and docmaent the EBCE program 
at the four developmental 6ltefl» As a response to the legislative mandate to 
play a significant role In the replication and dissemination of our own detelop- 
mcntnl projects, NIE has devised a short-term replication and diffusion strategy 
which has been initiated this year. Assuming assessment data continues to iJe 
positive, NIB replication planning will result In planning grants to local educa- 
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SthK^ iC.hlS?tei^?' '"^^ 'r'" BRCE programs 

tnis r«pi|catipu effort la to learn more about what haurins when fh»« i«»v>M- 
S^?«StSS. ^ • Of dlffS rnW?onmlnK?a 

.tr?tor lrfeffl"*whfr Urfni^^ ra^i V'L^^^^ SiSi 
COORDINATION WiTlI OPWCK OP EOtTCAtlON 

***** X?" ^av** said that-these aw leadini? oues- 
tfons-how do you coordinate your program f After all of this is 

tZ' lZrl2n^:'*!{ ^'*^*?^*«^*'''" ^^*^ *he Office of Education? We 
have experienced this. We have an ener(?y crisis and the enerffv 

StT "'^/"'^ S'T" *»<^ th^t crowd, and I am in S 

night. And.the people across the street cut out mv railroads and I 
™n'tp:etthecoa1out.Itisthatkindof thin^. * r«"roaa8 ana i 

uiJriir'*?^*^" ^ have sought to coordinate, and Dr. Ottina has 
helped me n this regard by trying to bring td,..t*ier tho!^ <rt"^ 
iiLunS* those .parts of the Office of Education that have 
overlapping or notentia ly overlapoing missions, at least missions 
5nv/;?^i.T''''P|jll*\" "'"^ of the public. TherefotJJ we hJJe 
fw^^iH^* staffs oint statements, or we are in 

the proce^ of getting oint statements' as to what the programs aiS 

S^l*^? ^u * J® ^'fr "^^T should look for what kind of eup- 
poH or what kind of information. ' 

right to read program, for example, Ruth Holloway has 
^^^S!?*****^'" searching out good current practice, suppo"rting 
St^l^i**"^^?*^ supporting State departments with coordinHtore 
and 60 forth. We have tried to work with her so that our work will be 
useful to her demonstration activities, ftnd to her activities that try to 
miprove the state of the art^ And then to seek from her guidance «s to 
where our research ought to be going, what new information she would 
like to have or new products she would like to have. I have a draft of 
a joint statement here so that the public would know what activities 
are the responsibility of each agency. 



OONTRAOrS AND GRANTS 



Mr. FixioD. Let me help you again. In all of your projects do you 
base them on competitive bids or just select certain organizations? 

Mr. GtBNNAN. I would like to answer in two parts, If you look at 
our total record, because of the fact that we infeted so many pro- 
grams, most of our awards have been noncompetitive representing con- 
tinuations of inherited programs. 

But I did ask, in preparation for just such a question, what had 
happened to those new funds that we had spent in the current fiscal 
year, thoso funds which were not tied to previous activities. There 
we find that 65 percent were awarded on a competitive basis. An addi- 
tional 12 percent went on what we call unsolicited proposals, in which 
there is an extensive review within the agency that is designed to 
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niftke sure that there is not a single person awarding a friend some 
resources. 

Three percent of those funds represent interagency agreements 
where wo have transferred funds to other agencies to carry on work 
for us, and 20 percent were for sole source contracts mostly for con* 
ferenccs or consultants or commission papers. 

Mr. KrxKH). You were certainly reacly for that question. just 
happen to have here a verse and chorus," 

when you make up your mind that research is needed for some 
specific kind of area, do you send out, as some do, the jp^neral request 
for pi-oposals, or again do you select certain organiisations in advance 
before yoti take the curtain up ? What do you do ? 

Mr. Gi^BNNAN. I do my best not to select certain organizations in 
advance unless of course, and I think there are important exceptions, 
you do have very unique capabilities in some institutions. But I have 
found over the years of experience I have had In the Government th^i 
very frcouently program people will come to me and say this orjga- 
nization has got to be it, and I have said I won't accept thati ATid they 
have changed their mind by the time they have had that competition. 

So we are trying very hard I think to use competition to the mhxU 
mum extent possible. For example, if there was an activity that was 
going to revolve around Sesame Street, perhaps a trial oia particUt 
hr set of things within Sesame Street, and the Children's Television 
Workshop came to us we would say they were uniquely competent to 
do that. 



Mr. Fi/)0D. When the National Council on Educational Research all 
stood around to gut together to decide on a priority area, a big deal, 
as far as you know did they assume that a specific funding level would 
be available when they sat down around the tablet Do you know? 

Mr. Glennan. Maybe it would be best to have Dn LeMaistre 
resnond. 

Dr. LkMaistrr, It is rather easy to do. In the short history of the 
Council and NIK we have had no assured levels, so the question hasn't 
come up. Jiwt I don't believe that this Council is necessarily ihter^ted 
in spending funds appropriated by the Congress on unworthy projects. 

Mr. FuK)D. Does the Council suggest a distribution of ifuilds by a- 
priority area? 

Dr.' LeMaistre. The Council approves the recommendation of the 
staff in this regard based upon the programs that fit into tho^ areas. 



productive? Are they goinif to solve thp problems in that ai^ea fTben 



Mr. PiiOOD. What kind of projects are you supporting in the post- 
secondarj'area? 

Mr. Gi^NNAV. We are supporting a couple of major ones. First, 
we have a major relationship with the National Center of Hi^hfer 
Educational Management in Boulder, which is producing manage- 
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incnt systems and devolopinif standards lhat help iinj)rovo tlio 
orticicjicy of postscconUary educational institutions. 

They arc moving now, 1 am told by its director, toward including 
proprietary institutions as well as simply the normal higher education 
institutions. So that is one major kind of activity in an attempt to 
improve the efliciency, if yoti will, of Itigher education. 

A second activity, which I think is very exciting potentially, is in 
the State Univei^ity of Nebraska which is attempting to bring tele- 
vision and other media to higher education, to nostsecondary educa* 
tion, in such a way that students can get what education they want at 
times when thoy want it, in places where they want it. In other words, 
it is a form of continuing education, accessible education. We think it 
may have very great si^ificance, 

Mn FiiOOD. That is being done in primary schools too ? 

Mr. Grj":xxAN. Very few primary schools will allow a child to get 
all of their edticat ion at home, for example. 

Mn Fix)OD. I see. 

Mr. Gi.RNNAN. This would allow a student in postsccoixdary school 
to go to a library which might be the resource center and find video 
tape cassettes or movies. But it is a whole systenn designed to help 
reaeh out to people particularly in rural areas. In NeWaska there 19 
qnitc a diffuse population. Wo think that the Nebraska project has a 
great deal of potential, and we are in the midst of a rather intensive 
planning activity with them. Our proposal to you does contain re^ 
sources for continuing that activity. 

women's studies 

Mr, Fi/>0D. You mentioned also in your justification the activity 
''Women's Studies,*' Are you proposing a large increase in this I What 
are you talking about? What do you mean by women's studies t 

Mn Gli^.nnak. The studies we are proposing to carry on basically 
deal Avith the understanding and improvmg of the manner in which' 
women ai*c ti*eated by educational institutions within our society. 

Wo have carried on a set of activities this year, activities which arc 
looking at the way in which counseling perhaps brings bias in the kind 
of recommendations of occupational careers that women might be 
likely to succjeed in. 

Mr. Fi£)OD. Do you bring in pay scales too 1 

Mr. Glknnak. Wo would, 1 think, look at the issue of pay scales in 
future work. What I was describing to you^was a particular activity 
which we have just concluded that has gotten some notoriety recently 
in Mr. Kilpatrick's column. But it is true if a man and a woman pro- 
vide the same answers to questions 011 a counseling inventory they will 
get a diflferent rcconmiendation as to what occupation they really 
ought to go into. Tl^cre is a bias, if you will, in terms of what kind 
of careesrs arc recommended as a result of taking those tests. We think 
that is a serious problem. Wc think that kind of bias should not exist, 
and we havfe consequently been working on trying to improvjB those 
kinds of materials and information available to guidance counselors 
in the country. 
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Wc have other kinds of activities we are interested in/ We know 
that women patticipate less heavily in certain kinds of higher edu- 
cational prognuns. There ai^e fewer women engineei-s. Why is that the 

ciFise? 

Mr, FixKia You moan there are taboos or something? ^ 

Mr. Gleknax. That is the issue I think. We woiUd like to know if 
there is something in the way they have been counseled or if there is 
an inherited preference? Is there somotliing in the way they are 
treated by teachers? There is a lot of anecdotal evidence and some 
ad hoc studies we want to combine. 

Mr. Flood. IIow many female senioi^ were there at MIT this year? 

Mr, Glekkax. I have no idea, More than when I was there. 

Mr. Fi^ooD. I know that. 

Here is something which concerns this subcommittee espociaUy» 
Kspocially is a careful statement. Are youJ«tniHar with the term 
"multiyear funding** which is one of our pet hates? 

Mr. GLtNkANi Ye^. ; 

Mr. Flood. You are a new shd^. To what extent do you fund proj- 
ects for more than 1 year from annual appropriations? Are you mi:^ed 
up in this? 

Mr. Glknkan. Yes ; we certainly are.^ We have tried with respect to 
our large field-based programs in school systems to forward funds to 
provide them with some degree of certainty in what^ from their ifwint 
of view% are high-risk situations, some degree of ceiiainty of future 
funding, For exactlv the same reason, I tnink, proposals have b^n 
made to fund title I activity on a forward funding basis. So iii our 
experimental schools program and in the voucher program the grants 
or contracts have been made for 2 y;ears, 30 months/ something in that 
order, to give that sense of continuitj; and ability to plan for schools. 
We think that is an important consideration wlien you are dealing 
with school-based activities. 

In addition, last year in our research grants program we did fund 
Up to 3 years out of that single appropriation. It was an annual appro^ 
priati6n. , 

Mr. Frx)0D. Just so yon know, our first love here is annual awards. 

Mr, Glennan. I understand that. We tried last year. to get you to 
reconsider thai but we didn't succeed. 

RXPERtMBXTAL SCFIOOI^ 

Mr. FiJbOD. What'is the status of exj^^riniental schools? How many 
arethere? ' 
Mr. GMJf.vAjf. There are 18 sites. ' ^ 
Mr. Flood. What is sacred about 18 ? 

Mr. Glknxak. There is nothing sacred about 18 except that is what 
was there when we started with them. 

Mr. Flood. Wierearetheygeogranhicallyl 

Mr. Qlenkan. They are allover. I can provide a list of them for the 
record. 

[The information follows:] 
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OcooRAPiifo Locations of 18 Kxi'tiiRt&iEt^TAL School Sites 

i-^ve large Rites are operated In tho following areas : 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Korkeley, Calif. 

S/»n Antonio, Tex. 

Tacorua^ Wash. 

Greenville, S.O. 
The loc^a) Urban league o^K^rates street academies In : 

Oakland, Calif. 

South Bend, Ind. 

Washington, I>.C, 

Small rural school districts ore testing experimental Ideas In 10 sites. 
New Augusta, Miss, 

Hawesville, Ky, ; t 

Myrtle Creek, Oreg. 
Quilcene» Washington Slate 
Constanttne, Mich; 
Oroveton, N.H, 
Wlllcox, ArU. 
Saratoga, Wyo» 
; Lead, 8, Pak. 
Craig, Alaska 

Mr. pLeNKAKi Twclv ft of those are what we call small school sites^ 
which is a group of schools that are typically not ve^ much paid 
attention to by research people. They are sniall and f gue^ 
people think iminteresting* We have tried to work with them. The 
sniallest one I think has 126 students in it up in Alaska. 

Mr. Flood. Give us a few results, \Vhat results have ybti achieyed 
from such a-program t 

Mr. Glbkkak. In the city of Minneapolis where there is a program * 
that deals Svith alternative schools, we are trying to providei altema-' 
tives to people administratively so there is a free school, open school 
and traditional school. 

Mr. Flood. For the record, will you define each of those terms f 

Mr, Gleknan, Yes. 
' [The information follows:] 

DenNinoNS of B>e«: Schoola, Opept Schools, and TRAt>rrioNAt Scnoou 

yUEB SCHOOLS 

A free school U one In which the authority that teacher«i and administrators 
have In determining the content and conditions of learning Is either shared 
with or turned over completely to the students, a*he students have considerable 
freedom to decide what they want to learn, when they want to leam ilnd what 
they win produce. Formal instruction Is deemphaslsed and the course of study 
tends to bo fragmented and discontinuous representing the month to month ' 
cbangea of interests amon^ students. Attendance, a set time in class, giving of 
grades and formal assignments ate all frowned upon as b^ln^'i^^tlti^ incentives 
to learn. 

om:n scnooLs 

An open school environment la one in which the anthority structure of the 
school Is still dominated by adulta however, within that structure, students are^ 
offered considerable choices aa to how they will spend their time. Often students 
win choose from among a variety of carrtculum units of Instruction which are 
offered to them and one of these units may last 1 week or 6 noonths. The most- 
common mode of teaching Is within small groups which allows for a great deal 
of teacher-pupil Interaction. Btndents are generally organized and assigned to 
classrco.*n groups based on interest, social maturity and Intellectual ability. 
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The central Mea behind a traditional school Is that education Is a process to be 
directed and eontroUed by professional educators. The role of student^ Is clearly 
and narrowly defined. The student uiust come to school each day at a precise 
time, follo\y a schedule of events and a fixed curriculum established by adults, 
ami carry out those tasks directed to them by teachers. The Importance of disci- 
pune, nutet and conformity to adult rules serve as the key elements to operating 
an effective traditional school. ' 

Mr. Glrnnak. That program has been so i>opular in its one operating 
section of the city that the school board decided it shdiild be expanded 
more widely. Because we don't have the evaluation rcsnU^Vwe \fere 
a little concerned about making that decision as early in th6 game as 
thev made it. Appamitly on the basis of what they saw and reaction of 
their parents it was a sufficiently successful endeavor that they felt 
it ought to be expanded. 

FIVE SELECrTKD PROrECTS 

Mr. Flood, I know you need a lot of help. I am going to try to help 
you. Don't get carried away with this thing. Of (ill of the projects you 
are supporting, suppose you select five that you feel are the most prom- 
ising—five, not five and one half— for the record and insert a brief 
summaiy of eftch one. 

Mr. Of j:xkax. We will be delighted to do that, 

[The informfttion follows:] 

MINNBATOUS PUBUO SCHOOLS, MINNEAPOLIS^ MINN. 

lu southeast Minneapolis, the goal of comprehensive educational change cen- 
ters on educational options. Although southeast's population exceeds 30,000 It 
has less than S»000 school-age children. All are included in the e3[perlmentat 
j^chools project, known locally as the southeast alterfiatlves project (SEA). In 
nyi3 the attendance area was Increased to include Cedar-Blverslde, a new com- 
munlty being developed with the aid of a Department of Housing and Urban 
Development grant. Its students have an option to enroll In southeast alterna* 
tlves or to attend neighborhood schools— most have chosen to attend an SKA 
option. 

At the elementary level, there are four alternative 8ch6ols frotn which to 
choose. One Is patterned on the traditional free school (also offering a high 
school program), but Is funded and recoguleed by the Minneapolis Public 
J§chools. One Is an open school, based on the British integrated day schooK An- 
other utilizes new technologies and a '^continuous progress" approach that allows 
children to move through the currtculuni without regard to grade levels. The 
flnol option Is a self-contained, graded classroom school, which Minneapolis calls 
the "contemporary'* school, and which Incorporates the best of promising prac- 
tices available In the Minneapolis system. 

At the secondary level, educational options mean that a wide range of alterna* 
tlves are available to 7th-12th graders. Students may, for example, organise 
their own courses and/or work programs which, if they meet specific criteria^ 
are accredited and considered a legitimate option. 

In addition to education choice, Minneapolis* plan for comprehensive change 
includes: decentralizing governance and administrative systems; helghtenin| 
and sharpening parent Involvement In school activities; stimulating support 
from the university community, and operating a Teachers Center, as a forum In 
which teachers and school staff generally share knowledge and receive counsel 
from eicperts in their profession, Tlie overall plan attempts to link the southeast 
community Into a unified agent for change. 

The evaluation of the Minneapolis experimental schools project is. a 6 year 
research effort by ARIES Corp. The research team is exploring processed and 
impacts In three cultural spheres within SEA: (1) Community culture— Includ- 
ing the various agencies of community Involvement, governance structures, In- 
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formnHnn networks, ptkbtlc nnd pHvent nHitu<!efl About schools and 9choo)ingr, 
Hfid (y)mmnntcfli1on ni^wortcs; (2) Brhool cuKuffr— Includlnsr school environ- 
ments, ^tHffinK «nd stjiff deveJopmetit, dcclMonindklnjr, and fldnilnlstrfttlon ; (3) 
student cnUure^lnclwdlnjc affectlte and cojmltlfe development friendship and 
IKvtHhfp, Kfl'neK. actlrllleri, folklore, sludentj^' view of Hme, space, schednllni?, 
and social nlctlo'^fhli^^ The ctilttirnl (xiiinwnenfs are monitored both indlvld- 
nally and In respect to the relfttlon^!.lp3 N^hlch exist between them. 



The purpose of the NIB heKlnnlnK teacher evalviatlon «tudy i« to Identify those 
teaching l^ehftvlors which sJgnlftcJuitly Inflnenee student i>erforrmnce In reading 
and niathematlcH. Tlie study Is helng conducted by the California Commission 
for Teacher rreparallon and Mcen«^lnK which will use the results of the sliidy 
to develop a new statewide teacher licensing Hvstem. 

The shidy has IxKn divided Into three ivhases: the desli?n nhase, tho rllot 
year» and hynothesis testing* During ph^5*o I, a skeleton design was developed by 
the commission staff members In conjunction with Washington personnel The 
design was revlewe<l and revised at n workshop conference by a 5>anel consisting 
ot o<lnpatlon research exerts, California elementary and secondary educators, 
teacher training Inslltntlou rei>resent<» fives, mrents, and a renresenfatlre from 
the State iK^ard of e<lucatlon. The design was turned Into a proposal for .phase 
H— the pilot year— and was! undetl. ' 

Phase If, which began In 'Ai)rll 19T3, and will l)e comt)leted in Noremlter 1974» 
has two purposes: (t) to develop the procedures for measuring teacher |)e^ 
forn^nnce and student growth: and <2) to generate from data on these two 
classes of factors, hypotheses HlK)ut their relationships. This pha^ focuses on 
07 experienced teachers and their students* and Is being conducted by educational- 
testing service for the commission, 

Phase III is scheduled to begin In A^rll 1074i and U designM to analyse the 
results of phase 11. develop a theoretical l>ase for a set of hypotheses, and estab- 
lish solid empirical relationships between teacher variables and pupil achieve- 
ment by collecting data from approximately 200 experienced 6nd beginning 
teachers' classrooms. 

The California study Is the first statewide project In this country which la 
attempting to systematically determine teacher behavior variables which affect 
student achievement prior to estal^Ushtng a licensing Droce<lure. Tho Informa- 
tion will he idllUeil by other States, bv teacher training Institutions in revising 
their programs. The results will also help to formulate national policy on per- 
forma nre-base<l evaluation and coini>etency ix?rtiflcatton. 



Tlie first activity Initiated by NIR s problem-solving program is deslgnetl to 
identify existing programs which are proving successful In sustaining a process 
of continuous Improvement within an urban school (or small cluster of schools). 
Tyix^s of ijrograms thnt might l>e funded Include ofganlKatlonal changes within 
the school siich as new governance svsteras, stftf5ng and scheduling patterns, or 
Innovative structural arrangements that facilitate the use of parent advisories 
or community wide planning groups ; other i>ossUdU(les are programs based out- 
side the school such as teacher centers, university extension programs, or infor- 
mation and resource services. Regardless of the type of program, their Importance 
lies In their ability (o foster the teacher's or school administrator's role as an 
innovator and Udllator of change. . 

Xumerous research studies have indicated that schools serving children from 
lower-class families tend to have lower morale and performance among teachers 
and princlimis than schools serving a mhtdle-class clientele. Dropout rates and 
vandilism are higher In cities than in stdmrhau areas. Knnetlvelesa» there are a 
number of programs currently operating In iirt>an school districts that have lieen 
suCi^s.sful in develoijfng ways to Improve those schools. 

NIF/s role Is to Identify the most promising of these programs: to provide 
them with modest f\nanclal snp[)ort to further develop or extend their strategy: 
and to diK'ument and analyze these slrateglog so that ixy)p!e In other conununl- 
ties can profit from the ex|»erlences of these projjrams. Mpst prior program evalu* 
atlons have been too long, too technical, or too Jargon-laden to bo Immediately 
useful to teachers or administrators. The major emphasis of XIK^s documenta- 
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tldn/aoalysla dctlvltlw will be to {collect the types of information which will be 
most useful to oth^t school personnel, an<V promt It— In combination with ii 
vtirJety of locbnloal aaaistance Mfategles— in a useful and acce«i$lb5# format to 
other urban scbocla which are facing similar problems. ' 

Program annoimcementa were distributed in early March to school auperiit- 
tendentg, chief State school officers, NHA and AFT affiliates, community organic 
lattons*. an<\ key IndlvlduaU in the largest 50 cities In the United Slatea (as well 
as 8ati Juan. Puerto Rico). The announcements Invited proposals to cttend, 
refocus or add new components to promising organiawitional arrangements in 
urban schools. One hundred and six proposals were received, of which 6 to 10 
will be selected for funding in 1074, 

School reorganlwtlon.*--The muUlunlt school and efforts to promote Improved 
learning by changing functional relationships within schools. 

The muUlunlt school is a management technique. It restructures the typical 
elementary school so that teachers work as teams focused on the Individual 
progress of children in the school. Decisionmaking about the instructional pro- . 
gram needed by a student Is shared between several teachers, the school prlocTpal 
and the student. The staff is encouraged to look experimentally at alternative 
ways in which learning can be improved ; research becomes a part of the total 
Instructional nrocess. Kval jatlon data suggest that reorganleation does occur 
In the multiunit school, new techniques are tried and staif morale is higher than 
It Is In typical elementary schools. The muUlunlt school format does result In 
he adoption of curriculum Innovations which, in tutn, Improve student learning 
in such areas as reading, mathtmatlcs and social science. The Innovation Is 
spreading; It Is now in about 1,000 schools scattered across the country. Few 
schools drop the plan once adopted and major agencies such as State depart- 
ments of education support Its Implementation. Costs of the multiunit ech<>ol 
are about the same as traditional costs. Implementation costs are lower than 
for most federally sponsored innovatlor-8. 
• The multiunit school is an example of a nonproduct that has gained acceptance 
Jn schools. It is evidence that everything need not be neatly packaged and sold 
In order for schools to change and adopt new ways. It Is based npon the premise 
that local school people can solve their own problems and Improve educ<^tional 
opportunity If they are placed In functional relationships that encourage 
exploration and growth. 

Tbc muUlunlt school Is a logical stepping stone In a long line of efforts to Im* 
prove schools through research and development. At the turn of the century 
nnd well «p Into the 19i50*s and CO^s an effort was made to operate e^rperlmental 
schools which would promote the development, evaluation, and dissemination of 
Impro »ed practices. These schools were also used as sites for training student 
teachers and were almost always attached to universities. Partly as a result of 
their lotallou, they tended to attract children of average and above average ablll- 
ties— drawn from middle and upper social classes. As Klausmeler has noted, "this 
combination of teachereduoatlon function and a typical student population im- 
paired, and at times completely submerged, the research and development func- 
tions of most laboratory schools," (1066) 

Partially as an aUemative to these laboratory schools, many large school 
districts established offices of edut^tlonal research. They were, as were the 
laboratory schools. Intended to identify needs, create alternatives, measure effec- 
tiveness, and promote improved educational practice* At bfest, most performed 
a record keeping function. For a variety of reasons they seem to fall at the task 
of promoting innovation. As Mosher Indicated In 1068, school research offices 
"are Incorporated either into the 'maintenance subsystem* of school district 
organization, ♦ * ♦ or Into the 'managertal subsystemV which concentrates on the 
tasks of organfjcatlonal compromise, control, and survival ♦ ♦ however, It Is 
clear that such offices have lacked the ability to change schoot system Values, 
to inflnence school environments/ or to mobilise needed resources.'* 

With the opportunity offered by title iV of the Elementary and Seeondary 
Education Act for sustained research and development on the question of how 
to encourage Improved instruction through research and developments the Wls^ 
consln Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, of the tJnlve^ 
sity of Wisconsin, has developed a new model of how local schooUi can help 
themselves improve student learning. They started by examining a variety of 
facts about how the schools are structured. S*or example, they examined such 
status ado practices as age grading and self-contained classrooms. In general 
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their conduftiOQ was that tbcae arrangementB teiklod to inhibit the use of Ittstrue- 
tlonal proi^ms that foctised on the needs of an individual child. For example, 
tl ifl increasingiy dUQcult for a single teacher to be an expert in erery aubject 
Thejr bdleted It was importatit to provide an aimoephere In which the teacher 
could use hts or her strengths for particular subjects and skills* It was also 
apparent that the school needed to develop new wajrs to respond to t|)e different 
learning styles cf children. Reeearch and theory was banning to suggest that 
so&e children seem to work best with tutors; others seemed happy with com* 
putera, Alms, et cetera. The ways in whldi a scho<4 Is organised had to be changed 
if these alternative teaming styled were to be acconuno^ted. 

In defining a new mode) for organUatl\>n, the fetaff drew heavily from theory 
and research from tho area of management* They looked at alternative patterns 
of organising people and work assignments. Kite concept of diifetenttated atatf* 
lag, baaed upon the reassignment of tasks according to dtstincUohs among types 
of work to be performed made sense and waa chosen; it seemed, for example, 
to be impractical to have a teacher spend a great deal of time grading papers 
when paraprofesdonal or instructional clerks could do the same Job, Team teach« 
ing was also chosen as part of the model since it allowed teachers to uas their 
areas of expertise to best advantage and allowed for more individual attention^ 
tostudentsi 

The primary component oi' the multlunit school is the ^'r^eeatch and instruct 
tion unit'' The idea is to group the sUlt and fuiictiona vrltbiA a acho<A toliilow 
per«K»nnel to focus on both Instruction and re^rch; in thia case, of coiirse» the 
word ^'reasearob" wss taken broadly to reflect a general set oi proceaaea asso- 
ciated with the tdeiitifkati<m, trial, and tise of Innovationa that would improve 
instruction. In Janeaville, Wisconsirit the flrst, experlmentat meatch and in* 
struction unit In a single elmentar> school consisted of the principal (ftart* 
time), a learning spectalUt (part-time), two te^ichcf rs, a tea^lmt jntem, an 
instructional secretary, and about 100 studenta. TbeGr first eff<>rt waa to.experl^ 
ment with variona approaches to teaching spiting: three alterhadve um^o^ 
Were selected, evaluation procedures establi^ke4 the entire sixtti grad^pop* 
ulation as randomly placed in the three groups with the teachera rota^ng tn^ 
structtOtt. Studies in the eftectiveness of altemtive approa<^ to apeUlng-r- 
or any other aubjecti for that matter^ad beeo done over and over ; bvii a^dom 
had the teachers and staiV themselvea been inyolted in a way that helped them 
not <mly understand the alternatives but play a r<de in making the decision about 
which method produced the beat results and should be adopted Ttie enUiusiasm 
these teachers exhibited when they were involve was infeettona and Janes* 
ville baa now become one of the beat examines ol how the multtunit has 
influenced the teaching in a single district. Th^ m i$'mcm,We^m!^ 
tied to the fact that research and instruction were combined as an Integral 
proceea. ^ 

The research and Instruction vjrdi is the core of the mnltianlt achool ^ It Is by 
no mean? the only element. Within a single huildillg aeverat research and In^ 
struction units are usually found t these unlta are fepreaented on an instmo* 
tional Improvement committee that oversees the operation of the entire building. 
The committee is composed of the leaders of each of the research and Instruction 
nnits and the prindpaL At the district level the instructional Improvement. com^ 
mltteea are represented as a systemwide policy committee tlUit Indndes staff 
from the central oflVc^, principals, representatives Of teachers and unit Uaders, 
The evaluation of the succesa of the multlunit scbobi in foalering innovation 
and improved instruction throu;^ organisational rtNttrtUMme^ 
positive. Literhlly doaena 9f evaliutiona have been c<Hldocted«*both bj^ the Wla* 
coMin Center^ as well ^^ by otjher. reputable agendca au<4i as the Center for the 
Advanced Study of Education ;Admlnlstratlon at the University of Oregon, the 
Kettering Foundation and a number of Independent researchers. For example, In 
196^-^, Pellegrln (reported In Klausmeler, 19d9) did an extensive case study 
comparison of several multlunit schools and nonmnltiunit schoola. The following 
f^tktements are paraphrased from his work : 

1V>le8 of staff members do shift slgnlflcantly away from patterns of typical 

nonmuUiunU schools: teachers in multlunit schools are more Involvfd with 

duties tied to the adiievHuent i)i specific student outcomea than teachera in 

nonmultinult (control) schools. 
Teachers participate in the planning and management of instruction more 

than they do lu nonmnltiunit schools: a far larger portion of the tasks of the 
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muUiuDlt teacher than the control school teacher consist of pJanftIng and 
sui)€rvl8!on requiring coordination with other i)erKomiel. 

>'evv patternji of working with i^tudents ei|ier«:e : some teachers devote moat 
of their time to working with Individual pupils while others focus on groul* 
Instruction^ 

In 1073 Waller examined 20 muUlunIt and 18 nonmultlunit schoola. He found 
that UQuUIuuit schools were slgnlflcantly more adaptive than nonmuUlnnlt schools* 
Adaptl\;eness was defined in terms of the extent to which the school adoptotl 
Innovations that facilitated Indlvldualiwd Instruction {allowing students to set 
their own objectives, use of team teaching so that individual students could 
receive attention, et cetera). 

In short, the multlunit school achieves Its operational objectives. It moves the 
primitive division of tabor and dliferentlatlon of functions among professional 
staff that exists In most elementary schools to a much more flexible, functionally 
oriented scheme that allows for the Individual needs of students rather than 
treating them all the same Just because they happen to be the same chronological 
age. 

But what about student learning? The real plus for the multlunit school Is that 
It does foster Innovation and research-based trial of new practices which. In turn, 
lead to improved learning. These are the benefits of the multlunit school that 
bavo, as yet, received JnsuffleJent attention. Lost In most of the publicity about 
the multlunit school over the past years Is the fact that through the work of the 
Wisconsin Center literally hunderda of experiments and re^arch studies have 
been done In a coordinated fashion. Formal publications of the center now num- 
ber over 300. Not only Is the amount of research In Individual schools Important 
(In most elementary schools there is no research effort whatsoever), but through 
the coordinating ifffort of the centeri the studies have progressively lead to new 
programs that show solid evidence of Improved student achievement. 

Take the area of reading, for example; in JanesvJUe, Wis, where there has 
now been enough time for the effects of the multlunit school to become visible, 
the mean i)ercentlle scores on the metropolitan achievement tests were compared 
for two multlunit and two nonmultlunit schools. In only one subject area at one 
grade level did the nonmnltlunlt schools score higher. In reading, math, science, 
and social studies the multlunit children measured from 1 to 11 percentile points 
higher than their counterparts In the nonmultlunit schools. As of this year, all 
JanesvIHe schools are now multlunit schools. In 1072 Cedarburg, Wis. school 
system used achievement tests and attitude surveys to evaluate three schools 
that had adopted the multlunit organltalon In 1067-70. Comparisons were made 
to baseline data gathered la 3960. Iowa test of basic skills scores Indicated that 
vocabulary performance Increased from 3,80 to 4,18, math performance from 
3.90 to 4,23, and language performance from 3,80 to 4.40. A rise of one grade 
equivalency was found for each skill area In each grade. (The data reported was 
taken from reports to schools boards in both districts.) Thus, adopting school 
organJiatlonal formats such as the multlunit schools encourages research and 
Instruction that does seem to make a difference. 

The multlunit school also seems to be somewhat less costly. In Janesvllle, for 
example^ the personnel costs for nonmultlunit schools was $10 higher per pupil 
than It was In multlunit schools. The lower cost was most directly attributable 
to the fact that fewer substitutes had to be hired in school organisational struc- 
tures wh<jrc team teaching bad been adopted. Costs for materials and other Items 
remained the same. In a study of 80 schools Bvers (1978) reported that with 
exception of increases In the personnel expenditures for paraprofesslonals there 
were hot major Increases In other costs associated with school operations. (In- 
service materials and expenditures for Workshops went up by an average of $f60.) 
This relatively low rate of Increase seems unusual since experience with Inno- 
vative efforts such as those associated with title' 111 and Htle t pftjects haiT>fen 
that innovation usually results in substantiaHncreases in cost. 

The impact of the multlunit schools, as measured by the spread of the innova- 
tion, is also worth noting. If one keeps In mind that reorganisation' of staff and 
rcdelegatlon of authority Is one of the more dlfi^cuH Innovations to achieve (ftn- 
cu8, 1972), the number of schools switching to the multlunit pattern of organi- 
zation has been phenomenaL In 1972-73 It was estimated that about 1,000 multi- 
unit schools existed across the country. The primary focu», of course, was In 
Wisconsin where about 5 percent of the schools had been converted to thfe multl* 
unit format. Nationally, given the current areas In which Implemeht^tlort efforts 
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ar« now targeted. TiirnbuU (1974) hai» estlroatM that approximately 2 percent 
^ reached. Though these percentages arestMl smaU. Klaus- 

meier (1071) reports that the number of research and In.^nictlon units (the core 
Instr^cUonal unit of the muUlunlt achool) have consistently doubled each year 
^{1^^ AddUtonal testimony to the value that local school 
people attach to the muItJUftlt school Is the fact that very few (some estimates 
are as low as ft to 10) ever drop the Innovation once^ they start U and those that 
do, frequently revert to the Ihnovatlon 1 or 2 years after discontinuance (Klaus- 
meler. Other oKencles h^ve also l>egun to suiHK>rt the adoption of the 

multHmlt model. The Departmenl of Public Instruction in Wisconsin has ofll- 
clajly selected the wultlunit school as an Innovation that offers promise for fadll' 
toting learning and has assumed responsibility for demonstration, Installation, 
and maintenance of the muUlunit school, Similar commttments have been ob- 
tained from other State departments of education. The Institute for Development 
of Educational Activities, an affiliate of the Kettering roundallon, has also 
started a broadscale installation-malntcoance effort. 

Throughout their effort to Increase the utilisation of the multlunit concept, 
he A>l8consln center has kept accurate records of the coats associated with mar- 
keting. Over the part several years the costs of creating awarenes«i and nrovtd- 
t.^n^B«SiSv"^*"^"^^f^^ adopting schools has run somewhere between 
|1,0(X>-^2,0(X> per school. Considering that all other costs are home by the local 
school, the cost of 11.000 br 1^,000 seems relatively low when compared with other 
change eftorts sponsored by the government over the past 10 years^ In truth, the 
"se^l money" concept so frequently advocated for the governments role in 
changing education seems to have worked in this situation. 

Research and development has been a key element In the development of the 
nniltliinlt school. Such Innovations as team teaching and differentiated stafOng 
hai'e been tried elsewhere and failed to catch on. It has taken Ihe consistent 
Improvement of the multlunit model, based on research and field experience tn 
develop the strat^es that are part of the implementation proce^ behind th« 
inuUiunit school. Without thLs research f^M development effort, It Is doubtful that 
Ideas behind the multlunit school would be as Widely used today as they are. Re- 
search and development has also suggested new avenues by whloh the model <Jan 
be Improved* The staff at Wisconsin R. A D. are now developing curriculum units 
based upon the work conducted In multlunit schools. The new program, combining 
Ihe mnltiunlt ^hool format with the new curriculum materials is called Indi- 
vidually guided education because of Its focus on individualised Instruction. 
When It is completed It will mark one of the few times In education that practic- 
ing i<chool users have played a substantial role In supporting- de^dgn aild d^fel^"^^ 
inent of a major new educational innovation. 

rnz cAfCmL oi/Tdance and counseiliko t>aojccT roa rowk-bascd adults 

The Ccnsmlssion on Non-Tr^dlHonal Study (1973) found that many adults 
school, not for recreational purposes, but for an education that 
will help them get better Jobs. Forty.»hree percent of 80 million would b^ learners 
named a vocational subject as their first choice of study. The Commission also 
discovered that the major barriers preventing these adulta from auccessftlly 
returning to school Include a lack of information and guidance. Those who are 
at home need a number of supportive services to help them succeed In work or 
at school. Some will need to review how to take tests, how to prepare for an 
Interview or how to All out Job appllcattcms. Others will need counseling to help 
them with fears that they Hrle too old or too tired to try something new. Still 
others will need Information about the educational and occupational opportunities 
In their community. Most will riot be able to afford private counseling. 

The Educational Development Corp. project named the Career Outdance and 
Counseling Project for Hom^ Based Adults, In Providence, R.I.. Is one soluHon 
to the problem of how to provide readily available career counseling to a home 
based population, most of whom are women. The project gives free career conn* 
sellttg and guidance which is provided by paraprofessional counselors over the 
telephone. As clients explore their Interests and skills, they alao learn the require- 
ments of various JoM They obtain a better understanding of the fit between their 
needs and abilities and the demands of various Jobs and educational programs. 
Additionally, they learn about the educational and occupational opportunltiea In 
the Providence area. 
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The NIE has learned Ihe following from this project: 
•.LLf/^ # t? demnnd for such oounselfna services. Over 2,81^^ homo based 
!^llrl .s^^ Providence wero served by the counselors during the first 18 
months of operation, 

2, ParnprofesHtonal counselors were abJe to provide adequate services? 
clients were pleased with the quality of services they received. . 

3. The services that clients found most helpful wore the simple transmls- 
8 on of Information and the personal emotional support, Betause the provl- 
s on of laforiuallon rather than Indeplh therapy was desired, paraprofes- 
slonai counselors were able to handle the job. Furthermore, Just a little help 
went ft long way In assisting the home based population In making reasonable 
career and educational choices, 

ut fi^t^ce did help \ clients reported that they experienced little 

difficulty Jn reentering educational or Job training programs. A full 82 per- 
cent of those who said they would enroll In an educational or training instl- 
tutfon, dtd so. 

^Jt^,^ ^^I^^ ¥1^^^ Include a ao^year^ld mother of two 

chl (Iren. She had had 2 years of college, but she wanted more education in order 
^t.^'i'^- }y^^^}J'^^ 'elt she could go back to 

school, but she had, **no Idea where to begin or how to get started." The counsel- 
ing service provided her with Information about courses at various schools. The 
servlw helped her find the kind of part-time nursing program she desired, told 
her about scholnrshlps and about what the school would be like. Mrs. 8. praised 
the counseling service, and added that, 'if someone wanted to do something and 
wnsn t sure where to begin, I would recommend them to COS.*' 

Although most of the home based population, toward which the services a^e 
directed, are women, men also see the advertisements and some call for assist- 
ance. The service Is prepared to handle their needs, A 28.year^ld married father 
of two children called because a recent back Injury had ended his work as a fore- 
man, and he needed help In choosing a new career. He was interested in several 
ftema in which he had no prior training, and he did not know what opportunities 
there were In any of these fields. The counseling service helped him explore his 
interests and find a technical institute that matched his needs. Neither the Depart- 
ment of Kmployn>ent SecuHty nor the Veterans' Administration had been able to 
assist him as well as the Career Counseling Service. 

The project Is also preparing a number of '*how to" manuals that will be of 
interest to the many practitioners who provide career guidance and counseling. 
Over the next few months we shall obtain more detailed Information on how the 
program is helping clients and ways to Improve It. For example, we are concerned 
with the cost of the seh^lc^.^At &fe§fent, It C^^Sts libdtSt $20-$22 td tfOUttfilel A home- 
based client. It may be possible to maintain the same high level of service yet 
reduce the cost. " . 

^ We are also ascertaining what proportion of those utUltlng the services have 
been home based. Those who are dissatisfied with their current careers are Just 
one other group of people who might profit from this kind of counseling service. 
Of course, the project provides only certain types of services, and we shall need 
to examine what other types of assistance people need in order to make good 
career decisions. 

Mr. VtAM)V). Mr. Michel 

Mr. MrciiKti. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

BASIC ROI>>: OP AOBNCV 

Dr. Olennaii, what specific research and development activities tvill 
lielp the scliools and the students as n result 'of what you are doing? 

Ijot me put it this way: Are you more interested^ as an agency, m 
what yon can do for the schools per sc or for tlic students I 

Mr. Glrxnan. I tliink our interest has to bo in terms of the students. 
There is no question that the whole reason for the existence of schools 
is to Improve the well-being nnd the capacities of students. 
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Mr, MicjiKi. 1)0 you in any way got involved in some day detcr- 
mininff the best forms of construction or desimi for schools? Is that 
i)cyond yonr scope of ivsenrch ? 

Mr. Glennax. I think it is within onr scope of work. It hasn't 
seemed in any way to be of a priority concern to us at the present time. 

Mr. JlicHKU There is nobody on that now ? 

Mr. OtENXAN. There is notMng I know of wo are doing on that. We 
have had some requests wo havo'^not followed up. I do think we are 
doing a numl)er of things for schools and things that would be helpful 
to kids. I thmk that one of the things we are trying to do— I guess 
wliat 1 am going to say really comes down to helpTng schools do a 
better job for kids. 

One of the most important programs \vc liavc underway is some- 
thmg we call our local problem solving program which is an attempt 
in this fii'st year to help teachers and administrators find better solu^* 
lions to the problems they face within their schools, better ways to 
teach kids and better programs to give to kids. 

AVhat we feel we are doing— let me back up just a minute. When wo 
started that program— and I think it goes back to that dissemination 
concern I tried to make originally— we looked at why people were not 
using our research results. Why wasn't there an interest in what we 
were doing. Part of the reason^ we thought, was because the people at 
the local level never had the opportunity or the interest to take the 
lime to look at those results or to work them out or i^dapt them to their 
own needs. We became so concerned that we extendecl the definition of 
what \ve mean bv the educational R. & D. system to inchide the local 
schools. After all when you are in an indiistrial plant you think of 
the production unit as being the final stage of R. * I). They aw the 
ones that put that process into place. 

Our national educational research and development effort had 
tended to leave schools out, and wo think that is wrong. AVhat we tried 
to do is create a program that would hi&lp tfe(ithefs, o^^^^ 
how^ to help teachers help themselves to solve problems. We have pro* 
gram announcement proposals due in todav to try to find placets where 
this has occurred ah eadv in i xemplaiy fashion. We woidd like to look 
nt those and understand ho\s successful they have been and what it is 
that has made them successful and create at'the time we do the evaluar 
tion the ability to provide technical assistance to other schools so that 
they may do the same thing: learn from our own experiences. As wo 
learn something from thase experiences \^'b may go on to try to create 
now kinds of capacities* 

' In the year we are testifying to here^ we will be focusing on prob- 
lenis of adminif-trative staff, plat^ning, itjsearch, and dM''elopment 
within schools so that they may go about solving their problems bet- 
ter than they are now. 

KVAI.rATION OF THE TKACHER CORPS 

Mr. MiciiKti. At one time (he establishment of the Teacher Corps 
was a pretty controvei-sial item here in the Congress. That has been 
in operation quite some time now*, Would you, as a i*csearch shop, get 
into the business of evaluating what the Teachers Corp really was 
all about, is it good or is it bad, what kind of change^ do we make? 
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Mr. GixNNAx, The first answer to that is we woxild not. As a matter 
of nolicy within ilKW, tho National Institute of Education is not 
oyaluating the OfHee of Kilucation progn\ms, Tliat is the responsi- 
bility of John Kvans and \m office who testified this morning. They 
would in fact get into that kind of activity. 

That is only the first part of the answer 

Mr. MtciiKu Does that moan that rules out the possibility of your 
shoi) evaluating any kind of educatlojial program in the country? 

Mi\ (}lkxxan% I think it rules out our evaluating a national educa- 
tional program as a national program, but it does not at all rule out 
our attempting to learn from the exi)eriences within those programs. 
That was the point I wanted to go on to because we have been talking 
to Hill Smith, who heads the Teachers Corps program, about how we 
might coo|)oratc in our teacher activities with the Teachers Corps. 
They provide an opi)ort\inity for us to try out some of the materials 
that have been developed over the past year, to experiment with them 
in a very ival situation, a very important situation. 

They, on the other haiid, are looking for materials they can use in 
their program. So there is a place for cooperation between us. That, 
I think, we will try to move forward on. We would do evaluation in 
that context, evaluation of alternative methods that are used for 
training. 

KVAtA ATION' OK TKACUIXO MATKniALS 

Mi\ Mtciirx. Does tlmt put you in tljc business of evaluating teach- 
ing materials as such ? 

Mr. Gf«KxxAN% Yes, I think we can get )j)to tliat business. 

Mr, MiciiKL, Is that a top-priority or low-priority item! 

Mr. Gw:xxAX. It is, I tlunk, a lower priority item for the moment 
than trying: to find out what characteristics teachers oujrht to have 
to be effect ivc in schools. In other words, you can*t reall;^ evaluate 
teacher training materials unless you undei-staud something about 
what you want those teachers to be able to do. We think the research 
on that is pi^tty murky at the present time. One of our research prior- 
ities has l>een to try to clarify t^at situation, and I think wc are oring- 
iiig some of the best people the country to bear upon it. 

BMPHASIS ox ELKMKNTARY AKD 8KC0NDA1>Y 

Mr. MtcHFx. You spoke of the priority of helping kids much more 
SO than schools as such. Pre school children, grade school children, 
secondary, higher education? 

Mr. Gi.RNNAx. Tlie bulk of our activities arc elementary and second- 
ary education. Wc have a small amount of activities, in the order of 
$3 million, for preschool activities, mostly continuing programs that 
we inherited. We have not as yet felt that we ought to delve deeply 
into preschool areas. 

KKKD rOK BASIC KDVCATIOXAL SKIU^ 

Mr. MtcjiKU I was at home at Easter recess and had occasion at 
Easter dinner to visit with my nephew who has a master's degree and 
is teaching English at Southern Illinois University. He brought along 
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some of the homework he had to work on, grading papers. He said, 
**lTncle Bob, I think you ought to sec what I have to contend with." 

1 tell yon this was a freshman English class, and he showed me 
papers of the kids writing like fifth and sixth graders, and they are 
approved as college freshmen. He is m a (]uandary as to how he grades 
those paiKsrs because neither ho nor I would have passed sixth grade 
English writing papers of that kind, and they are freshmen in college, 

Ilow long do we go on permitting that kind of thing? How soon are 
we going to come to grips with itf Is it 10 years hence when wCean 
expect tnat every college freshman is going to either be accepted or 
rejected on the basis or his ability to write a simple paper in under- 
standable English f How long do we have to wait for that? There may 
vei7 well have been a void in the past and one for which we have to 
maybe apologize and to make amends for. 

Sir. Glknnan. I wish I could give you a good answer to that. I 
really don't know, I think that we can say a couple of things about 
those voids and also say we hope to pix)ceed to deal with them. 

One of the voids I think has been, and it is really unfair to call it 
a void— the emphasis over the past decade in reading research and in 
communications research. Linguistic communications has largely fo- ^ . 
cused, not entii'elv but predominantly, on the very early years of 
school We think there is need to have a shift now^ relatively speaking, 
toward more work on the later grades. We are particularly interested 
in the reading area from the fourth to eighth grade level where we 
think comprehension must be built and whei^ we don't think there is 
as nuich research, and experts don't, as needs to be done* In addition, 
there is another wliolo set of activities which are more remedial in 
character. I mentioned the experience-based programs Dr. Rieder is 
supporting. 

One of the intents there, of course^ is to use the motivation occa- 
sioned by that program to cause people^ their skills 
Where they mav ha\^ feltTKoy were totally irrelevant and 
had no idea why they should dg able to write the kind of paper you 
were talking about. 

If you in fact are working in a job in a laboratory, as in one of 
these expt'iience-based programsvvou have to write a lab n»port. I 
do think if they have to write a lab report and that is the basis upon 
which they arc' going to get their graaes, they are likely to bo moti' 
vated to try to learn something about it. 

We think that there ai-e a lot of problems we have to deal with. One 
is motivation and one is making the school that leads up to going to 
Southern Illinois a more interesting, relevant, and excitin^j experience 
which might encourage students to excel. So th'ei'e is sbnie activity 
on our part, both in the career education program and also in our 
reading program. . 

RIGHT TO READ AXD XfK^S RRADIKO RKSEARCII 

Mr. XriciiKL. How do your activities in reading relate to the Office 
of Education's right to road program ? 

Mr. riKKxvAX. The Office of Education's right to i^ead program is 
primarily a demonstration program and a program of communication 
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nmong State coordinatoi*8 that can help to get jjie word out ^9 to 
what are the best current practices. Our research program is ihtehuea 
to look forward to improving the best current practices. 

Wo have worked very closely with the riglit to read program to 
understand where tlkey think they need further imni'ovement, where 
their experiences in real situations suggest wo lack adequate infor- 
niation, and where we may have access- to information to help them 
immediately improve* their activities. 

Mr» Michel. Are you saying that we don't yet know how to teach 
cliildrcn to read? 

Mr. QtKKNAN. I think that is much too strong a statement, W© cer- 
tainly know how to teach— let's put it this way: 80 percent of our 
children learn to i*ead. Obviously wo know somet)nng alx)ut it. I think 
our problem is that we don't know liow to teach some children how to 
do certain parts of the I'eading task. We have done very well with the 
decoding skills, with the sounding out of letters and words, and there 
arc very few children who cnn't do that at the end of the third grade. 

Mr. MiCHFx. I have been hearing lately that we have nit>bably been 
observing more progress in chimpanzees in that regard than in human 
beings, 

Mr. Glrknan. We do think with I'espect to certain classes of chil- 
dren we don't kjiow how to teach them to read, and we don't know how 
to teach teachers to teach them to read, or we inay not have the mate- 
rials or the diagnostic materials to help them to teach them to read. 

Fl7TtTRK OUTr.O0K FOR .IMrROVlXO TEACHING 

Mr. Michel. If per chance you and I were around here 10 years from 
now would we still be asking this question and still trying to find out 
ways of teaching? Tf there are 20 percent that don*t know today, I am 
looking down the road someplace hoping what 1 am doing here is th^ 
Tight thing and voting the right sums of money. Are wc doing more, 
than just funding jobs down in your shop? Are we going to get some 
good f What is your goal ? 

Mr. Glenkak. Tf we are talking about the same pioblems 10 years 
from now in exactly the- same way, we ought not to be doing what we 
ai*e doing. 

We have not set a goal because I think, as I emphasized in my state- 
ment early on, the form of education or improvement of education is 
a partnership in which the largest role obviously is with teachei^s and 
adnnnistrators across this country. We would hope to facilitate them 
carrying that out, but we think it is perhaps a little presumptuous of 
us as a re^arch operation to say we want to reduce the number of 
l>eople who cannot fill out medicaid forms from 18 million, which is 
the figure we cite here, to 9 million in 10 years. I think that rfeally is 
not a very fruitful way for us to talk about what wo are doing. 

We would aspire, I think, to say that within 6 years we have created 
or helped to support the creation of programs, which have demon- 
strated a capacity to train kids in an ex^> rimental and fairly realistic 
setting how to read in better ways. 
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KKW VKRSUfi CONTlNinKCI PROJECTS 

Mr. Mtonrx* How much of the $180 million that you are testifying 
to today reflects past obligations and how much is for new activities? 

Mr. Glknnan* Of the $130 million^ and assuming we i*eceive the 
supplemental wl\ich is what we are testifying to, $80 million repre* 
sonts the activities carried on with respect to past obligations plus 
our program direction administration costs. ^Vnat we call Our com* 
mitment base. Those activities are not all, I should emphasize, exact 
extensions of past activities. If there is an evaluation that o\ight to 
\be carried on as a pait of a previously started activity, an inherited 
activity, that evaluation would be shown in that commitment base as 
well. We have tried to keep what is relevant to our past activities 
separate from what the future activities would l)e. 

EDUCATION B. AD. 

Mr. Michel. You said on page 8 that more than t6 percent of tha 
elementary science curricula used in the country todav results from a 
14-year research and developmental proce^ undertaken by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 1 am asking if that goes back to the begin* . 
ning or the launching of Sputnik f 

Mr. Gi.RVNAN. That is rififht. or a little bit before that. It goes back 
to that heightened concern in the country. 

Mr, MtciiEL. The reason I mentioned it, I am reminded of some of 
the statements being made by Members on the floor of the Houte and 
my having to make some kind of comment about how wonderfuV it 
would be. havini? reco^iized what we just observed happening in the 
last few days, to turn the spigot and to produce tomorrow^ eciihe of 
those people we have in short supply. Here we are, althdugh I think 
we probably met a good part of that gaj>— maybe overly eo in some 
- respect— but- it- took a long timr to ttini^the edu^catiohul eowmtlnlty^ 
around to helping us to produce or fill th^ gap. « 

Mr. Glennax. If I could take a moment to comment on thdt with 
respect to the institutions we created to help produ<ie that chanffe* th^ 
laboratories and research and developmeht centers tterft (Wtablished 
just maybe 4 or 5 years after the science programs had parted, and 
people had seen something about a development prbipess for programs 
in science. So w attempted to create n set of organizations to do de^ 
velopment in other areas of education, areas such as reading aiid mtth 
and art and speltin? and so forth. 

Those on^anizations got started and they got things out and tested 
them, and thisy havel leAVn^a a lot: Yfet tb^.V Vrti^'niskid to pVoduee 
withip 2 or 3 years, or sometimes le^. and many of them are now ^n^; 
l)ecau^ they were viewed itii Abt produicini?. But it is my view we have 
iust becim to see the fruits of that inve^^tinent of 10 Veirs ago, iuSt 
begun to see several institutions that reallv have learned a great deal 
from their experiences and are beginning to really understand how to 
work with schools and so forth. 

T am impressed, for example, that in one of our research or devel- 
opment institutions they now have the capscity to deal with 150,000 
voimrysters in fo.^t rlps««vonms. with phout, T sunnose- 5 OOO teachers 
and in probably 30 to 40 school districts. They are able to manage 
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P that data, they are able to use the infonnatioxi that comes back fvom 
that to modify the materials they have developed. That is a technology, 
if you will, that takes time to develop. And yet we have tried to declare 
these things failures over and over again without giving it a chance 
to test out. They still have to be pix>ven» We still have to see results. 

COUNCIL POLICT ON OPEN MEETIN08 

Mr. Obev. Dr. Glenrianj as I understand it the National Council on 
Educational Re^arch was established to review the policies and con- 
duct of NIE. On January 30 it passed a resolution which said ^*The 
Council believes that it is important for the public to know and under- 
stand the Council's policies and the reasons for these i)olicies." 

I agree with that. It seems to me there is nothing more important for 
instance to NIE than its budget. My question to you would be, in light 
of the need for public support for NIE and in light of the CouncTrs 
own statement, do you know why that Council held a meeting on 
April 1 in which the NIE budget was discussed and held it in a closed 
meeting? 

Mr. ULENNAN. YeSj sir» The reason that the budgets have been dis- 
cussed in closed meetings was a feeling that until executive decisions 
are made 

Mr. Obey. That budget had already been made public hadn^t itt 
Mr. Glen NAN. That discussion on the budget^ if it had been a dis- 
cussion in terms of an already existing budget^ 1 think it would have 
been in public meeting, sir. flut we were trying to determine at that 
time how to react to the probabilitieB with respect to the supplement al, 
and it meant discussing or dissecting a budget that did not already 
exist in essence. 

' Mr. Obev. The point is the budget had been submitted. You had 
hearings on it already up here, hadn t you ? 
- ^ - Mr. GLENNAN»-Na The budget we are talking about is the one .we 
are talking about here today. 

Mr. Obey. But the President's budget was submitted long before 
that? 

Mr. Glennan. That is correct. I think it is a touchy situation* I 
understand the point that you are trying to make. It is those discus- 
sions, and Dr. LeMaistre micht like to comment on this, that tend to 
raise some issues, I think, including very candid criticism of my activi- 
ties and of the staff's activities when we are trying to unclerstand 
wliere We have the best kind of work going on. 

Mr. Obey. Since when does that fall under the exemption of the 
National Advisory Council and the Access to Information Act? 

Mr. Glennan. We believe when the Cpuncil is acting in this regard 
it is acting as a policymaking body as opposed to an advisory body,- 
and theretore the provisions of that act don't apply. 1 will be happy 
to provide for the record something more thorough on that. 

[The inform at ion follows:] 

Pouches and Practtces or the National Council on EDtJCATioNAt RkfleARCR 
With Rgoard to Pimuo Attendance on Its Meetinob 

On January 30, 1^73, the CouncU unanimously adopted a resolution providing 
for open CouncU meetings based on the principle that it is important for the 
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public to know and unileratand the Councirs policies and the reasons for thcee 
policies* 

In accordance with provUlons of the Freedom of Information Jlct, the Council 
ha5$ decided that inattcra Involving Inforumtlon and documents which may bo 
hi»l I toiifldcnllal under the net will 1)e discussed In sessions closed to the luiblic* 
^ i^h matters Include budget alter natives and rccoiumendations which are not 
part of the public record. The Council believes that such discussions are not only 
legally i^'miitted but are necessary to keep the Council iuvolved in the process 
of moving forward In the planning and development of the Institute. 

On April i, the Council discussed alternative budgets preiwred on the basis of 
the planning assumption that the Congress might not act favorably on the NIB 
supplemental appropriation request of «25 million for fiscal year 3974. Because 
these budget alternatives were not part of the President's budget and the disposi- 
tion of the supplemental request not certain, and because such discussions were 
Of u planning nature based upon Ktaff recommendations, the Council discussion 
of that agenda Item was closed to the public. Other items on that agendo, includ- 
ing a frank discussion of NIK relations with Stale education agencies, were held 
In open session* 

Please note that the Council's policy provides for public notice of scheduled 
meet ngs and their agendas and for release to the public of minutes of Council 
meetings and resolutions of the Council In fact, members of the public arc re- 
nuesting placement on our mailing list, are receiving these tnaterlals, and attend- 
ing the meetings. The minutes provide a full report of the Councils own discus- 
sion, not simply a summary of its actions, The January 3<KU minutes record the 
major points In the Councirs discussion of its policy on open meetings. 

The Council is also scheduling approximately half of Its meetings outside of 
Washington, D.C. For example, the April i meeting was held In Charleston, 
W. \ a.t and the May 28 meeting will be held in Boston. Visits to schools an« edu- 
cational tt. & i\ organizations are now also part of the Councils schedule. For 
example, in October, the Council will be meeting hi Madison, Wis., and will be 
visiting the Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive learn- 
ing. It is our practice to InvUe Members of Congress from these areas and their 
staffs to attend these meetings and site visits. 

The Institute and the Council are making great efforts— through open meet- 
ings, conferences, circulation of plans, and personal visits— to gain the benefit 
of public Advice and scrutiny In Its planning and policymaking proces.ses, A ropy 
of Council Resolution (XCER013074-S) Is attached. 

Typ£ of Meetinos 
i. 1ntk0duct105 

The National Institute of Education (NIE) Is continuing to develop strategies 
and practices for public understanding of, and involvement In, the planning, 
operation, and review of NIK policies and activities. It is recognized that there 
are both general public Interests and special concern of group and individuals 
which must be taken Into account 

Although the burden for developing and maintaining such Interaction lies with 
the Director and staff of the Institute, Council members believe that both collec- 
tively and individually they can sup|>ort the^e efforts and Improve their own work 
by providing for public attendance and participation In sessions of official Coun^ 
cii meetings. 

The Council believes that it Is important for the public to know^ and under* 
stand the Councirs policies and the reasons for these policies. 

^ n. COUNCIL AcrmN 

It Is, therefore, resolved that the general policy of the National Council on 
Kducational Research (NCRR) Is to conduct open meetings and to allow the 
public to attend those meetings. 

To enhanc»e public awareness of its activities, the Council will : 

Give prior public notice of Council meeting dates, places, and tentative agendas. 

Release to the public the approved minutes of meetings; all Council resolu- 
tions; and press releases, policy papers, and reports when appropriate. 
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Kxpect thttt NIK staff members wUI solicit public opinloia as part of the nor- 
mal program planning process and rcQcct thU opinion in material presented to 
the Comcli 

rerson:* who wish to subnjlt written statements to the Council may do so at 
liny time. Members of the public who wish to address the Council in person must 
send « copy of their propo^otl statement to.the Chairman of the Council and the 
Couneirs Kxecutlve Secretary at lea&t 10 days In advance of the meeting at 
which they wish to speak. The Cbairmon will determine whether a presentation 
Is appropriate or whether the written statement will suffice. All written state* 
ments will be acknowledlgcd.' 

EXCEPTIONS 

There are only two situations in which, for compelling reasons^ all of a meeting 
or i)ortion8 thereof may not be open to the public : 

1. The Council shallr as Is common to all decisionmaking and operative bodies^ 
hold eiecutire sessions. One such session shall be held at each Council meeting. 
Only appointed and ex-otllclo members of the Council shall be present at execu- 
tive sessions. 

2. The Council may hold closed sessions in order to discuss, or have presented 
to it, docuu)ents» materials, information, opinions, or recommendations that 
would bo exempt from disclosure under the Freedom of Information Act. This 
might include information whose public disclosure would constitute an unwar- 
rantetl invasion of the rights of privacy of an Individual or a breach of the neces- 
sary conftdentlaltty of certain documents or materials. Attendance at closed ses* 
Hlons shall' be limited to Council members, invited members of the NIB staff, 
and other persons invited by the Council. Normally, the schedule for closed 
sesiilous and the items to be discussed during those sessions will be generally indi- 
cia ted on publicly available agendas. 

Some examples of Items that might warrant a closed session are: 
Examination of NIB budgets that are still confidential within the executive 
branch of the Federal Government. 

Any discussion of an NIK program which by Us nature must refer to any 
confidential grant, contract, or budget Info-matlon, or to a particular person, if 
the disclosure of particular information would be an unwarranted Invasion of 
privacy, or if the prematura disclosure of such Information w^ould hamper NIB 
operations. 

Consideration of internal NIE memoranda or other documents that would be 
exempt from disclosure under the Freedom of Information Act» 
-. -Any resolutions passed. or, actions t4k^n by Jhe Council at either an execu- 
tive or a closed session shall be released to tbe public in ifie same ma^ 
done for open meetings, 
^ This resolution is effective January 81, 1974. 

PAtaiCK B. HAOOf ary, Chairman^ 

Mi% Obey. I would just suggest I suspect you are probably teclinically 
correct, but my office for instance last fall ran a cneck of the Federal 
Kegistcr over a 2-vveek period and found that 41 or 43 percent of the 
advisory committees wlach met at that time were meeting in violation 
of the law in one way or another. 

It just seems to me that' in this case in the long run I don^t think 
you do much in the way of generating public support for your opera- 
tion or your budget if you hold a diicussion of that budget announced 
ahead of time behind closed doors. / 

Mr. Glenxax. We announced ahead of time it was going to be be- 
hind closed doors as well. 

Mr. OnEv, That is right. So did everybody else, 

Mr, Glennax. The Council met entirely in closed session for its first 
6 months, and we recognized that that, for exactly the reasons you are 
talking about, caused the lack of public understanding of what we 
were doing and was having potentially deleterious eflfccts although it 
may have been quite legal. 
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We havo tried to increasingly move particularly the disciissiona of 
programs that don't deal with the budget in detail and don't abrogate 
the admmistrative confidence I think we need to have— we tried to 
move those into the public domain so tliat discussions, let's say, of the 
voucher planning activities, n very controversial activity, can take place 
m public so i>eople can understand the concerns the Council is raising. 
And of course we invite ahead of time opportunities for people to 
make statements in those meetings althougli we do not treat them as 
hearings. 

Dr. LeMaistro, would you like to add to that! 

Dr. LKjfAiSTRK. I want to assure you, ^fr. Obey^ this has been a 
much discussed point by the Council, at times, when policy concerns 
havo been right at the neart. And I was not pre^nt at the meeting 
you referred to^ but it is mv impression this dealt with a question as 
to how the staff would read to varying amounts of money being pro- 
vided m terms of the policy of applying the five major priority areas. 
I assume they wanted to talk about personnel and a number of other 
tmncs. 

I Uiink, as you say, in their role as a policymaking group that 
probably technically could be defended. But prior to that, Mn Obey, 
there was discussion by the entire Council of this matter and a unanl- 
mous vote they would hold open sessions. I can't I'cmembcr the 
date of that but it was about January, and that may have been 
the meetmg you referred to. 

I would speak for the Council only to the extent that I think they 
have expressed themselves in terms of wishing to have open sessions. 
This particular session that you refer to, I can only recall that It 
did deal with a possible change in the policies regarding these five 
previously adopted priority areas in relation to funding. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Qlennan. Yes. 
- Mr; OfitKi^rl A\^uia like to talk to you more aboiiilt lalern am^ 
pressed for time and I know the committee is. None of these questions 
that I ask find none of them that I asked in the supplemental repre- 
sent on my part any attempt to hatchet your operations or anvthinff 
ofthekimS. J 

Mr. Gi,KNNAN. We appreciate tha^. 

PROCESS OP ALLOCATING RESOtTHCKS 

Mr. Obrv. I^t me move on to some other questions. You men- 
tioned the five priority areas you have. I look over the number of 
proposals which you wanted this committee to approve in the sup- 
plemental and they have quite a broad range to them. 

I saw a series of articles in Education Daily which indicated that 
NIE is doing research all over the lot and, moreover, according to 
Education ITSA Washington Monitor iust a month ago, some of 
the members of the Coimcil itself seemed to think that NIE was still 
having difficulty getting at basic problems. 

I refer specifically to some criticism by Mr. Hagerty and by 
Mr. Weaver, president of the University of Wisconsin, and I quote 
him not because he is from Wisconsin j because we generally disagree. 
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But do you think that your people have accomplished an adequate 
degree of focusing to really bo productive in the research that you are 
conducting? 

Mr* GiJJKNAK. Mr. Obey, that has been one of the maior concerns 
that I pe!«onaUy have had. I really shai^e that feeling. With a man* 
date as broad as the Institute has, it can spread all over the may 
and do very little of consequence- 

I do think that at a time such as wo are in, there is «^ tendency 
with small activities to try and search for the right places to t)ut major 
I'esources. So that to some extent you are finding in cur initial activi- 
ties here, some seed money activity seeking to explore areas which we 
would subsequently want to come to focus on« and some that we have 
come to believe should be cut out. 

To bring people in immediately on the basis of simply what is in 
their lieads, decide exactiv ^yhat to do, seems to me to invite the possi- 
bility; that you make a fot^of quite serious mistakes. Much of that 
activjt)^ is of an exploratory sort. 

The issue of concentration was spccificeli/ one I raised with the 
Council at the last meeting, an issue of how should we be putting 
emphasis. You see within these priorities— I think five is a reasonable 
number, but within them, of course, there are subactivilies. For 
example, in Dr. Rieder's program she has some emphasis on adult, 
'some empliasis on secondary school youth and some emphasis on funda- 
mental studies of the relationship of education ana work. And we 
are very seriously discussing the question with her and with the 
Council as to whether we ought to pull back for the moment from 
the adult area. The decision we have taken is that what we are doing 
in the adult area is in fact exploratory. There arc studies dealing with 
financial issues and studies dealing with counseling of adults which 
provide us with some understanding of whether we should go there 
m jl b}^j:tfS!^y M^^3hP^]§ be doine a great deal more. 

In otrier areas we are cutting DaW.' A§ we hav^iess res^^ 
am ottenipting to do the projects that have highest priority rather 
than continue all existing projects at a reduced level. I think the 
Council has emphasized that to us and I would hope we would keep 
that in mind. I really agree with the point you are making. 

me's aux)Cation von hioiieu education 

Mr. Obrv. I^t mc pui^ue tl)nt a little further. You mentioned the 
University of Nebraska item. 
Mr. Glkkxax. Yes, 

Mr. Obky. As I understand that is about a $900,000 item, 
Mr. Gi.v.KXAN. That is right. 

Mr. Obky. I seem to recall that after this subcommittee last year 
cut the NIE budget quite substantially you indicated one of the rea- 
sons — I think you ar^ right — that you thought the committee acted 
as it did was simply because at a time when there was an increase 
being requested in this program area you were having cutbacks re* 
quested in some other areas which applied much more directly to local 
levels in the eyes of i)eople at the local level, I think that is correct. 
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But in light of th^t fact and in light of »he fact we are sitting in a 
situation noM% for instance, where programs for elementary and sec- 
ondary education hi this budget are cut by over $200 million, not sala- 
rlea and expenses but programs, is something like that Nebraska 
study for instance really necessary f Should that bo one of the higher 
prloritv items? Should we be si>endhig that kind of money in higher 
education or in other contrncts in adult eiiucation when at least^and 
1 know everybody has his druthers, but my own basic concern is the 
question of how you get kids to learn at the beginning of their learn- 
ing exi)erlence. on 

Mr. GtEKNAX. I think that the best way to look at that—not the 
Sheclfic- problem but th question— is to look at our overall budget 
(list ribut Ion. As I mdicated about 85 percentof our resources are going 
into the elementary and secondary level. We do put some resources 
into the higher education level. That particular one seems to me to be 
of considerable interest because of an efficiency issue in education, 

I sui)pose that to some extent when a State legislature looks at edu- 
cation It looks at higher education and elementary and secondary to- 
gether, not directly together, but the two of them probably are a Egure 
they cons der of some importance. The fastest gi-owing sector in edu- 
cation is in fact higher education, or has been. It is growing because 
there h^s been the extension of the number of studenta within the 
higher education area« 

And we think that that raises significant efficiency questions— how 
can you do something less expensively at the higher education level, 
and you have the opportunity to do it there because in many instances 
you have been creating new institutions or you still have fledgling 
institutions which are more amendable to changing their organiza- 
tional structure. Therefore this represents something that is an excit- 
ing possibility. 

It was the Judgment to go forward with this planning exercise on 
that kind of a basis* 

KESISABCH IK TEACHER EDUCATION* 

Mr. Obey, Let's talk about higher education for a minute. How much 
are you doing in the area of research to determine how best you can 
change teacher education I I mentioned the same thing to Dr. Ottina 
when he was here* 

My own feeling is that the biggest problem we have in education is 
No. 1^ we don't pay teachers enough so we don^t get the kind of innova- 
tive, imaginative, giitsy guys andgirls we ought to be getting into the 
field. Frankly* a third of teachers I see in classrooms, if I were their 
students they would bore the hell out of me, I ju?t dpn't know, I am 
curious as to how much money and how many efforts you have going 
in the area? 

Mr* GtENNAx. I would want to provide that specifically for the 
ret^ord, but it is an important consideration. 
[The information follows:] 

PROJECTB AT>1>H£aaCD TO THE ISSITE OP ErrECTlVE TEACnilfO 

A crucial issue In ImproTlng the quality of education Is the attraction', reten- 
tion, and continalng improvement of effective teachers. NIB Is undertaking a 
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nutuber of studies to delerratno tho relative lmi)ortance of selecllOA criteria, 
selection proccdure»r and trftlnlcg programs for attracting the most competent 
people to teaching. The Btudiea to be Initiated In ABcal year 1075 at an e$i^matea 
coat of 13 mtlUon are designed to: Gather information for developing perforinahce 
criteria to guldo admlnlstratora tn teacher aelcction, evaluate the fairness and 
quaUty of current teacher selection procedure^, ii <prove teacher skills In Imple- 
mentlng new curricula and in responding to thv Individual needs of students, 
improve the procedures currently used In evaluating teaching results, 

ID addition, seven projects intended to improve the quality of teaching wiU 
continued at B« & D. centers and laboratories^ at an estimated cost of (12.0 
million. Two examples are flrst, the comprehensive, education program at the 
Southwest ileglonal Laboratory which Is developing materials and teaching 
procedures to help elementary schoolchildren learn art, mu^lci spelling, and 
problem solvinK at their own pace and interest, second* a* beginning teaching 
evaltiatlon study by the California CJommlsslon for Teacher Preparation and 
Licensing which is trying to Ideciify elementary schoolteacher practices that 
encourage student learnmg in English and math. This information will be 
useful in designing teacher preparation and licensing programs. 

Mr. GuNKAN. One of the things, as I mentioned a little earlleis that 
wo are concerned about is a systematic attack on the question or how 
do we get efTective teachers into the schools. You mentioned some- 
tiling that I think is important but which has not often been taken 
into account tn any real way, mA that is what does it take to get in* 
herently good people, gutsy pebple, whateverHhcy may be into the 
school and keep them there f 

To go beyond wliat you say, you frequently get them in but they 
leave within 2 years. The Issue it seems to me is how much of that is 
associated with pay, and I am not sure it is necessarily all associated 
with pay. 

• Mr. Obibv. I am not either. 

Mr. Glenkax. How much is associated with the way in which people 
are selected, how much associated with the career ladders that exist 
or don't exist, After all, under the present structure, there is nowhore 
to go from teaching except into some administmtive areas/ 

Those are issues which I think are crucial, and which are the $ub1ect 
of a major systematic planning of research activities to help uS uhaer- 
stand what is the relative importance to getting quality teachers of 
selection, of training, of the incentives that keep them in a school 
system. 

That doesn't sound very sexy. I am talking about planning, talking 
about trying to bring a new mode of planning to educational re- 
search, something we are trying to borrow from the Cancer Institute 
as a matter of fact. But it is dealing exactly with the problem you 
are raising, which I think it a crucial problem. 

Mr. Obf.y. How much money goes into that, do vou know? 

Mr. Glknnax. That planning effort is roughly a $200,000 effort and 
will lead to, I believe, about $2 million in our fiscal 1076 budget. 

In aiddition to that th^re is a wholrset of activiti^ being carried - 
on in ou^r research and development centers and laboratories that deal 
with things like the minicourses at the. Far West Laboratory which 
are intended to improve the quality of teaching in classrooms. If I 
were to hazard a guess for the moment^ and I would like to correct it ' 
for the record^ I would say it is something between $4 and $6 million. 

I might emphasize also that ihe efforts at the Wisconsin laboratory^ 
which T think you are somewhat familiar with, and the multiunit 
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school aiti designed to create environments within school buildings 
which make it attractive for teachers to stay because they have the 
opportunity to innovate and do a kind of operational research and 
to participate in decisions about what goes on in the classroom. We 
think that it is a terribly important kind of concern. So that wouldn't 
be called teacher education. It would have a very important Impact 
upon what kind of people you attract and keep in the system. 

MOUNTAIN PLAIKS OAm:t:R EDUCATIOK rROjrxrr 

^^^ Obey. Again 1 noted in the Educational Dally a description of 
a $4.0 million program. It says som^ 47 families havfc compUt^ the 
rural residential career education program offered by the Mtv Plains 
Education and Economic Development Program, Inc» Can you tell me 
a little more about that? 

Mr. Glbnxan. I would ask Dr. Bieder if she would describe it. She 
has been there and it is one of her responsibilities. 

Mrs. RiFi>rji. I have a fact sheet hero for the record, I would submit 
that. ^ 

(The information follows:] 

Fact Sbest on MouitrAiif Fums Project 

WHAT 16 THK IIOUNTAIN njUIfS I'AOOEAU? 

Mountain Plain (MP) is a reflidentlal prog^ram for rural tnultiproblem fatnl* 
Ue^ Ita primary mission ta the economic rehabilitation of the family through a 
comprehensive family human developm^at aM>roach. Partlelpaota are recruited 
from slk States (Montana, Idaho. South Dakota, North Dakota, Wyoming, aDd 
Nebraska) through MP field oAcea. The facilities can serve 210 famUies per 
month. At an eatrm ited 0 months per famllv, the yearly flow through AonM be 
about 280 famiUea. At present, 70 percent of entrant famiUea c<>mplete their MP 
programs, but MP estimates that the final rate win be betweed tS and ^ per- 
cent completers. A random 80 percent of ail eligible appUcanta recruited by 
Held offices enter Mouptain Pialua ; the others form the control group which 
receive no treatment 

Services provided at Mountain Plains include: a career development progratin 
, for the head of household and optionally for the spouse, includlug career gutd- 
nnce (this portion required for both adu1ta)f a family core curriculum designed 
to provide both head of household and spouse with home inanagement» health, 
consumer education, parenting, and community relations skins; medical, dentai, 
Mnd optical services; financial support of the family while in the program; child 
development and care for preschool age youngsters; and placement services. 

Completion of the Mountain Plains program is defined as ^-aildatlou fn all 
required program areas by both adults, including the requirement for TaUdati<Mi 
in a Job sktU for Ihe head of household. Validation is txased upon competency as 
determined by post tests. Both compietors and re^lgnees receive placement and 
relocation support from the field offices. 

WIfAT iS TH^^f^^^ U^Wmn fWVfett .................. . 

The project originated in a search for a nonmlUtary use of the Strategic Air 
Ck>mraand base in Glasgow. tx>cation of an educational program in the Olasgow 
facility with field offices in the f\% State region was supported by Congress 
through the Olfice of Education a^ a worthwhile way of developing the educa- 
tional and economic resources of the region. 

Hie undeiiying premise !of the program is that family oriented career educa- 
tion in a residential setting represents an effective way to improve the employ- 
ability, standard of living, participation in community involvement, and life 
satisfaction of the rural disadvantaged. 
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The i^«eaK.h^nd doTdopment cotopofient of the promm la KMtchiog tot 
aiMiwers to m^iij qu«tlon« concornlng MP locludlhgt ^What Is llie valao <>t t 
coiapreh^nBlve career education program for Improving the eci)nom!c and huiijan 
vlablHty of rural, muUlproMtw famlllee". The products expected from the pro* 
gram are in Yarioua stages of development 

WHAT ARB WE UAaMlNO f^0^ HOVNTAtN miKSt 

U la too earlj^ to aay whether or not MP worka, At preaent, we have learned 
a great deal about the needa and charncterUtlce of the people MP servea, and 
ahoCit the klfida of programa and support aervicea required to help people reach 
their own obJecttvea for themselvea and their famlliea-and about the kinds of 
probjems v^lth i^vhlch an educational program cannot deal. 

Since mw effoeia of MP win not be known until partldpanta return to the 
labor warkfUn4 t^ thejr rej^ilfiir bctme^ commvnitlea, the Na* 

t onal InstUute of I«ducatlon» in cooperation with MP Maff wfll fufid fihd dlre<it 
Uilrd par*y evaluation foliowup studies of completors, reslgneea, and controls, 
Data front this study should be available by mld-19T6, Iii addition to evaluation 
5!ii4^^*»t?^*^^^*^ the National Institute of Education in fiscal year 

W4 will support (a) a national study of t^o educational needs of the rural poor 
and (b) a national comparaUve evalutlon of MP-Uke programs, JBoth stiidlea^ 
*;P$oted to Bjsslat MP In program development and comparative beneflta/costs 
of MP and other approaches. These studies will expand the survey of educational 
needs of the rural poor and of services available to meet these needs In the six 
States region, A report of this study will be available by summer 

Mrs. RiKDER. What aspect of the progranfi ihost interests youl 
Mn Obbv. What interests me very much is that I see 47 families for 
$10,000 a family. 

Mrs. RiEDERv I^t me say we serve something like 500 f^^milies and 
nearly 2,000 individuals. I think some of the things th^t w are per- 
haps most proud about— we have reduced the cost significantly. We 
are now serving families at a rate of a little over $10,000. We are pro- 
vidmg basic skills, job skills, health, family skills, a range of things 
plus tutoring for the children in the family. 

Let me mention a couple of things; The heads of households, for 
example, that have gone through the program are now earning some- 
thing like $130 niore per month after hiaving been through the pro- 
gram. We have about fiO percent that are going into the oceupatlonal 
flelds that they received training for, So we are very optimistic about 
the program and the results to date of that program. 

Mr. OsBr. You were going to say something, Doctor. 

Mr. GOJKKAK. I was going to say this >vas a program which gives us 

f reat concern for more or less the same reason you asked the question, 
t was A program we inherited from the Office of Education and which 
had very strong, I think, congressional mandate behind it. 

As we looked at the progitim, and we arc trying to make up our 
minds whether or not to question that mandate--we tried to look at 
some 0^/ the initial results which yceto really quite promising in com- 
.P?.SS9? our experiences with things like the Job <Jorps. ♦ 

We wei'e seeing th^ increases iiiWiuhly'^gailiftp^^ 
a very high placement rate. So we spent an awful Tot of time trying 
to work with that program to bring the costs dowit to a level which is 
about $10,000 a family which compares with, let's say, in the Job 
CorM about ^7,00Q .for one youngster. And for $10,000, of cour$e, the 
family is getting preschool e^lu^ation, there is coimseling on consumer 
economics and so forth. There are a lot of things besides the skill train- 
ing for the father, . 
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Thero IS a lot of evaluation still to bo done. Dr. Reideic gives you a 
figure about what happens immediately after thoy leave, however 
there is stiU a question as to what happens 2 years after they leave, and 
that IS an issue we want to look at. 

Still for ft set of families, rural, destitute, poor, who have had no 
hope before, frequently, I think, had family problems and so on, maybe 
this is a program that makes a great deal of sense. Wo are talking with 
the States out tliofo about how that ultimately gets paid for— who is 
going to support such a program. Is $10,000 a ftmily something that 
ft Stftte would be willing to put into that sort of program, Wo would 
like to be able to demdnstrato in some economic sense, to say nothing of 
the social sense, that it is worthwhile because of reduction in the fam- 
ily s dependency on the State as a result of that experience. It is a very 
interesting program I think. 

CAR!BKR KDOCAnON OPPOSmON" 

Mr. Obey. I did notice some criticism by an AFI-^-CIO official on 
your career education plan. Ut me quote. Again 1 am not bringing 
th««o up because I am necessarily implying criticism on the part oAny 
of these things. 1 just think it is absolutely essential that the record 
ha ve a good top shelf response to a lot of these questions. 

John Session, assistant director of AFI/-CIO Education Depaii- 
ment. was cpmmtiiting on one section of the career education paper, 
which evidently cites as present obstacles to good career education pro- 
grams child labor Ji^ws, minimum wage laws, and safety codes. He 
then went on to say. "This paper states that these constraints are tlie 
potential targets of career education activities," and then asks the 
question, "Does anyone seriously expect to enlist organized labor as an 
"'y program which i^gards union contracts as a 

potential target »" Would you respond I 

Mr. QlENNAN. The answer is "No." 

Mr. Obey. What is your response to the whole thing? 

Mr.^GtENxAN, The response I think is the following: In the first 
place that was a planning paper, it was put out to elicit just exactjy 
those kinds of remarks. I guess we would rather have had them in 
private, and indeed we have had morfe positive ones in private just 
before that from the labor people. But nonetheless We have been try. 
ing to get our plans out into the public domain for debate, for com- 
ment, so that we do understand where there are problems. That was 
not one that had to get in public for me to have some sense of these 
problema 

I do think that there are serfous concerns raised by a great number 
.P«» ap?^^^^ .^b^t^^j A" Jhe form th^y havo been applied, all of - 
tne Jaws that we now have on our books are necessarily appropriate 
to the development of kids. ^ ^^«- «- 

_ But certainly in the process of changing anything we have to take 
that to the public— I shouldn't say we. Whoever would be changing 
that would take it to the public, and I think the kind of concerns labor 
has are very serious ones. Obviously it is a major concern of theirs 
and one that has been expressed to mc and fully understandable. They 
dont want to see kids get work experience at the expense of older 
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bm(l>Yinners. It is all very well to say that work experience is a 
veiy vftlnablc educational experience but if it means putting older 
people out of work that may not be something socially desirable. 

1 hat IS tlicir point and I think it is a very valid one. 
^ Wo I ried to promote that kind of discussion so wo could imdoiistand 
It and indeed carry out some research to understand how valid it is. 

I certainly would not like to support something that said uU child 
labor laws ai*o wrong nor would I say that they are. 

Mr. Obky. I don^t think they implied that either* 

MOUXtAlX miXS PROJKOT 

Mr, Obky* To go back to the mountain plains project for just one 
moment, and on a philosophical note, Pd just like to know if you people 
think NIK ought to be conducting programs like this one which aro 
similar to those being carried out by agencies like the Job Corps? - 

Mr. GtKNXAX. The mountain plains program and the Job Corps 
program ai-c sigtiificantly different. The primary mission of the moun- 
tain plains program is the economic rehabilitation of the family 
(h rough a comprehensive human deVelopmeJit approach. Therefore, it 
is family centered rather than geared towards the individual. And im- 
liko the work^oriented environment created by the Job Corpsj the en- 
vironment of the mountain plains program is residential. However, 
the most important and unique aspect of our program, that differep- 
tiates it from other programs such as Job Corps, is the wide range of 
services offered. The provision of job-related skills is just one com- 
ponent of the program. Also included is a family core curriculum de- 
signed to provide both the head of the household and spouse with 
home management, health and^ consumer education, parenting and 
community relations skills, medical, dental, and optical services, finan- 
cial support while in the program, child development and care for 
preschool yotnigsters and placement services. 

SCHOOL yiNAXCE STODIKS 

Mr. Obky. I see that you ai*c planning three studies on school financ- 
ing for next year. I wonder if you couid expand on that, and tell me 
specifiortlly what kinds of intormadon those studies will generate for 
local communities which need information on alternative plans for 
financing local education costs. 

Mr. Olkvxax. The three areas of work proposed by the NIE in 
school finance are not specifically designed to provide information for 
local communities for use in evaluating alternative plans for financ- 
education costs. Recent court decisions and the alternatives 
that have since been pmposed are hot airiied at local communities. On ^^^^ 
the contrary, iwcnt alternative plans for financing schools are de- 
signed to shift the discretionary decisions on the costs and expendi- 
tures for education to the State level. These plans, for reasons of 
equity, attempt to remove or limit the discretion which local com- 
munities exercise over costs and expenditures, 

NIE is conducting policy research on the implications of these al- 
ternative solutions regarding inequality of educational opportunity, 
The Institute is also conducting research of a more basic nature on the 

er|c 
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rolat on be wccn ccluontion expenditures and the qimlity of education 
wJiich iTSults, Ihjs research is aimed at understandinff Jiow expendi- * 
tares affect outcomes. Such infoimation is valuable because it can be 
gonerunKed on n national scale, Otlier research is being conducted re- 
garding the impact of differentiating between scljool districts when 
allocating education resources. Again this ivsearch is mainly of con- 
cern to btates m determining the optimal allocation of financial re- 
sources. 

ACADEMIC BACKQROUND OF NIE STAFF 

iMp. Obey. In 1071 my colleague, and your good friend, John 
Brademas, made a speech in which ho said the following : 

It seems to me to bo most Important tliat the Initial staff of the NIR l>e of the 
tilghest sclentiflc caliber, and must represent not only aU that Is best In the edu- 
catlonal research of the recent past but also those fields In which new contribu- 
tions to learning about learning might be found • ♦ • 



He specifically mentioned wanting more anthropologists, political 
-.cientists, communication engineers, cyberneticists; neurophysiolo- 
gists, nutritionists and other such people involved in educational 
research. 

I wonder if you would provide for the record some kind of break- 
down on the backgrounds of those now at NIE, 

Glekkan. I will be happy to supply that for the record, 
[The mformation follows:] 

Academic disciplines of professional staff of the National Institute of Educa- 
tion are as follows: . 

Anthropology 1 international relations t 

Applied behavioral science 4 JournaHsm 4 

Architecture _ i i,aw llllll'llllZlll 8 

Art . . 3 Library/lnformVtlon Vclenl^^ 5 

Business administration 3 Linguistics • . - % 

Communications 8 >fanagement sdencelllllllirir 6 

Computer science i Mathematics 1 

Curriculum development 1 Music 1 

Education 32 Philosophy ...I.III"rr'"rr"ir 1 

Mucatlon organization and admin- Physical sciences 6 

Istratlon 22 Political sclence-.l.I'IIJII.IIII 10 

hdncatlon planning S Psychology 16 

Engineering 2 Educational psychology 11. 8 

g^«"sh 16 Public administration 10 

J^rench 2 Public relations 1 

Guidance and counseling 2 Research methodology 6 

History 12 Sociology !. n 

International organizations 2 

*^ERI0" SYSTEM 

Mr, Obey. The so-called ERIC system is, as I understand it, sup- 
posed to get to local school boards, principals, and teachers, results of 
various educational R, & D. which has been done. Frankly, I've heard 
complaints that this sj^stem is a fine retrieval system for educational 
researchers who ai'o doing more research, but that in fact, the informa- 
tion does not get down to the average teacher. Could you explain the 
system itself? ^Vho uses it, that is, what percentage of the requests 
are from teachers, R. & D. centers, et cetera ? 
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You noted In yoiiv justiflcfttion thtit 14 million copies of ERTO 
documents w^^re sold to individuals and educational agjcncio^. What 
kinds of costs Arc wo talking about~how much docs it cost to get 
information out of that system? If that research is totally federally 
linanccd, is thoro still a cliarge to those wlio want to get tJie results and 
l)cncntfromit? 

Mr. 0M5NNAN. Karlior I proposed to provide for the record a de- 
scription of the RUIC system which I think you will find complete, 
Now I propose to add to the record a response to your question about 
the costs of the EUlO system. 

(The information follows :] 

At the prwnt time, RRIO requires substantial Federal support for Ita opera- 
tion, yet other costs such as those Incurred in publishing Research in Education, 
Current Index to Journals in Education, microfiche and hardcopy documents are 
partlaUy defrayed by subscribers. 

The present prices for ERIC products are as follows : 

Subscriptions: *^Research in Education"— {GIO)—$38; **MacMHUan Informa- 
tion^*— Current Index to Journals In Educatlon--$44 ; microfiche standing OT;derB 
approximately |1 ,600 per year (11.1 cents per flehe) , 

On-deroatid orders: Microfiche— 65 cents per title; hard<opy-~$3.29 per bun* 
drod pages; niesaurus of BRIO Descriptors— ^.05, 

Thero are no clear data on the consequences of the current economic structure 
of the system or of possible alternative funding approaches. For that reason, 
one of the Improvement studies during fiscal year 11X76 Is an economic analysis 
of ERIC to examine overall costs and benefit's of the current system to both the 
Government and the educational community* The results of this study, re<|uir- 
InK tlOO,0(X), will be used to identify and select from policy ontlons for financing 
future information service operations* - 

NEBRASKA TV PROJECT 

Sfr. SiinivKR. You say in vour February report that surveys sug- 
gest that 200,000 i)eople in Kansas and six surrounding States are 
interested in taking coui*so« rat^inp ftom accounting to Oriental cul» 
tut*cs from the State l^Tniversity t)f Nebraska. Toll us more about this 
regional project. 

Mr* GLKKr^Ax. In lOTl, the president of the University of Nebraska 
proposed that OR fund the production of two courses for use on 
the nine station Nebraska Education Television Network. This re- 
quest came at the conclusion of a decade of fifcnerally unsuccessful 
ctTorts to use technology as a tool to open up education to many more 
and different kinds of adults, to offer highly individualized instruc- 
tion in a wider variety of coui-ses in training programs and to develop 
cost-effective and efficient means of financing these efforts. The Ne- 
braska proposal was funded by the Office of Education to test ati 
open learning system on a demonstration scale. The results of two 
planning, evaluation and design phases took, accm^ audience 
potential, ^^revious technology -based projects and courseware^ copy- 
right legalities, and research finds to date, They developed course- 
ware personnel, 12 experimental television segments, interinstitu- 
tional consortium airangements and organizational models for State, 
regional and national implementation; 

A team of eiglU consultants reviewed the project with several 
NIB^ professional staff members during a 2 day site visit in Augiist, 
iota. The site visitors determined that SUN possessed the technical 
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ffffl sTifpo^Trndllaft nft^ institutional and 

Son, Md^Rc&S and nmVw ''i deve opment. inedia invon- 
carry out their ob£Z?s I^^^^^^^^^^^ accomplishments to 

oonstdorations underlying their reclSSiSd^^^: ii^^^^ 

ALL STAFr IK WASHINOTOK 

It 18 certainly true that the large number of schools and srhAo? 
distncte_p(^ 8tg?iiflc«nt problems* for the InstitSeTn mSntSS 
n^C"*"^"' ^?!?, Wle wo aro t ryiirto tlP^K^S 

Orm<»f Institute. 

We address^ these problems in a var etv of ways such as^he holdinir 
of ^open mee ings by the National Council ofTdSiSStl 
the recent visits by NCEK to schools in Dallas Phffl 
Charleston: and scheduling of addresses before NOEnv ite^^ 
of the public. Additionally. NIE has been enconrn^ng SoBS 

SSK/ai«?^fe ^t'''^'' AssStFonSTh 

toS S iJtp n\ifift Sc"hopl Officers to establish committees 
conSs F«rtW^.,lir?^^"^ priorities and general educational 
Swu t,,^ ♦ "^S'^' 1^^ Instittito has involved program staff of 
^f'l.l-i Jtate e^^^^^^^ agencies in problem detlnlfi6iraK?>B^^ 
i«m iS ^f' formed proposal review pane s composed of staff 
from I6cal school and Stat© education agencies; and iSed tSc- 
titioner needs assessment surveys in form&ating program objecFim 

"PROBLEJI SOmNO" 

Vphn;„^'''r.f ' « put out by yonr Office of Information in 

w&P^' ^aI that your aim at the Institute will be to determine 
whether and how an effective problem-solving capacity can be deveT 

ERIC 
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ot>cd ttt the local education level. I think many of our local education 
agencies and olHciaU have shdwn that they are very capablo in dealing 
\vith their own local problems, I also think this committee should 
hear from some of these local officials as to what, U anything* they 
want tiom Federal education research activities. All we have heard 
80 far is what you want to do for ihem. How do you find out what 

they want! . . , , « 1/ j 

Mr» Qlenvan. The program on problem-solving is one result of 
a study conducted last year bv Institute staff that looked into liow 
best to build an effective R. & D, system for educatiori. and how to 
disseminate R. & IX results so that they would be effectively used by 
practitioners, - , , , , , , , 

The study team included staff members who have held admlnistra* 
tive positions in school systems and served on local school committees. 
The staff made extended visits to State education acencies and local 
school systems in Texas, North Carolina^ Rhode Island, New York, 
I^ennsylvania, and Oregon to seek the advice of practitioners in pre- 
paring their report. 

Once ' 
form* 




agencies and pre _ . , ^ 

several practitioner groups to get their reactions to the report and 
their specific suggestions for modification of the program recomr 
mendfttions contained ip the i^epprt. NIE plans in the **i)roblem- 
solving'* area, therefore, reflect very broad participation by State and 
local educators. 

it was in part this involvement of practitiohers that led to the 
recommendation for a program on school problfim-solving* Many prac- 
titioners feel that education R, & t). has not been used because it is 
done by people not familiar enough with school problems, ftot stiiflEl- 
cicntly sensitive to the values of practicing educators, and too ready 
to treat the practitioner as the passive recipient of R. & D. rather than 
as an equal and active participant in the R/& process. 

Furthermore, there will always be a need for Federal funding of 
particular R. & D, efforts at the national leveh But the results of such 
efforts will come to nothing if people at the local level do not have 
the organizational capacity and resources to critically analyze those 
results and adapt and modify them to fit local needs, 

The school problem-solving program is intended to build organiza- 
tional capacity in State education agencies and local schooi systems to 
become very active participants in the R. & D. system. In part this 
means increasing their capacitjy to find out what works in education 
and to adapt and modify good ideas and practices developed elsewhere 
to fit their own State oMocal needs^ In part it me^ns working with 
State and local agencies to find better ways for them to identify needs, 
anticipate and analyze problems, develop and implement scilutions, 
and assess progress. 

R. & D. is a technique for solving problems. Scljools should not be 
simply a client for It. & D.; the;^ should be doing R. & D. and partici* 
pating in a process of inquiry in a way that makes them an integral 
part of the larger R. & D. system. That is what the school problem' 
solving program is about 
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ASSISTANT DIRECTOR TOR I»ROBLEK«80LV1KO 

Mr. SiiRivER. Is your Assistant Director for Problem-Solving here 
today? What does that job entail I 1 kind of like that title. Perhaps 
we need more of them in Government. 

Mr. Qlemnak. The Assistant Director for Problem-Solving is Maro 
Tucker. He is not with us today. We agree, there should be more of 
them in Government. Wo mean that in the sense that the program is 
Intended to build capacity at the local level to address complex prob- 
lema in a sophisticated way. It is not a program to invent at the 
Federal level solutions to local programs! even less is it a program 
to mandate the local use of Ideas generated by the Federal Government, 

LOCAL SCHOOL BOARDS 

Mr. Shmver. You are proposing eight grants to explore ways for 
the general public to become more knowledgeable about and active 
in, the operation of their schools. Whiit do you think the role of the 
school board Isl Have you ever served on one? Would you duplicate 
the work of school boards with these community information and 
service centers under these grants? » 

Mr. Glennak , The grant activity referred to is part of the program 
on school problem-solving. The head of that program has setred on 
an el^ic^jocftt^l^l^^^^ 

program is intended to assist school boards in providing pblicy guid- 
an^ to school staff. 

Based on his own experience as a school board member, and conver- 
salons with many people In the field the Assistant Director for Prob^ 
lem-Solving feels that many school board membert, particularly those 
serytngJn big cities, want to find better means for producing and com- 
municating to their constituents better, more detailed and more useful 
information about the schools and that boards want to find better ways 
of involving citizens in the decisionmaking process. The alternative to 
better communication and more Involvement of the general citizenry 
is an endle^ series of crises, provoked by angry citizens who ire often 
ilMnformed and who are perceived to be irrational and unreasonable. 

It 13 also the case that manv school boards would like to bring about 
substantial changes in school policy for which their constituents are 
ill-prepared. Ad hoc arrangements to inform constituents of such 
changes are rarely iwtisfactory. The establishment of more lasting 
communication vehicles, such as "community information and service 
centers," might well make it possible for local boards to move faster 
and with more assurance than would otherwise be po^lble. 
. -Xastly, an.effort to find more effective Ways of reporting on school 
system operations and alternatives to current school programs would 
not onl^ benefit the community as a whole, it would be of direct and 
immediate benefit to the local board. Many board members, and not a 
few superintendents, are frustrated at their inability to get sufficient 
information about school operations on which to base policy decisions. 

So we propose to assist school boards, at both State and focal levels, 
in carrying out their roles, and we do not envision any duplication be""- 
tween their act ivities and ours. 
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rOUR-DAY SCHOOL WKEK8 



Mr. SuRtm Tell us more ftbout that project In Maine which u&es a 
4 day student \vcek» What is the reaction of parents^ cspecittlly tho«fe 
in \Yh\ch mothers hold S day-a-Nveek jobsl ^ 

Mr, GtBNKAN. For the past 3 yeat^, Muine School Administrative 
District No. 3 has been experimenting witli w ni-ogrtm which has stu* 
dents attend school for only 4 days \m wet^k, with the 6th day re- 
served for statT development, planning, and curriculum iwlslon. The 
entire program is guided by a community wi<le planidng gmup which 
includes teachers, administrators, parents, students, una Otlier district 
.citissen$4 f 

NI13 is interested in this program because it reb^^^ 
devised effort to provide opportunities for scliool staffs and their 
communities to engage in a continuous ptxK'oss of educational improve- 
ment, NIE wants to learn more about the development and dynami(*8 
of this program in order to assess its efft^cts more thoroughly an<l to 
dctermme whether there are elements of the Maine program that 
might be adapted by other communities. 

A description of the first 2 years of the ptt)gram is contained in 
"Title IV and Chancing Educational Designs," the spring 1078 issue 
of the quarterly pubushcd by the National Advisory Council on Sup- 
plementary Centers and Services. A key paragraph f i*om that article 
refers to the first year evaluation of tlio progranr which irevealcd 
enough favorable data that Maine^s Gonunissloner of Kducatlon en*, 
couraged the district to try a second voar of student 4-day weeks cou- 
pled with Friday staff workshops/The district diiwtors found that 
student achievement had actually improved slightly (luring the 1071-72 
school year as measured by the districtwido Stanford achievement test- 
ing program. A community attitude study conducted under the direc- 
tion of the Maine department of education pointed to geneinl appiwal 
ofahe 4-day student week, staff developtnont pmgrum. and resulting 
changes in the schools by a large majority of teachers and students and 
a comfortable majority of parents. 

A recent telephone interview with the projeot director revealed that 
70 to 80 percent of the parents have consistently voiced strong support 
for the pro.Qfram* The project director added that he can't rememl)er 
any situations in which a parent was so inconvenienced by the school* 
Icj^ fifth day that he/she raised strong objections to the program. For 
more detailed analysis of parents* reactions^ the director referred to 
a major study of comm\mity attitudes bebm conducted by the Colby 
College Sociology Department which will.be completed within sev- 
eral weeks. 

j^UBtio nfitATioxs AcyriviTiiis 

Mr. SuRtvER. Why do you find it neceslsAry to have both air Offi^^^^^ 
of External Relations and an Office of Public Information? 

,Mr. GtENNAK. The Office of Public Information and the Office of 
External Relations perform distinctly separate functions. The Office 
of Pviblic Information provides a writing capability for the institute^ 
including the executive secretariat, which tracks and controls institule 
mail. OPI provides information to the general public and Serves as the 
institute liaison with the news media. 
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Tho Office of Kxtcrnal Relations serves as tlio Institute's liaison with 
' groups, including teacher organizations; 

Chief State School pmcers; and other orgaJiizations interested in tho 
activihes of NIK. Tlie t wo oflices work closely together, but the re^non- 
^imtities of each arc clearly defined and separate and each requires 
different kinds of expertise, 

VOUpriKR EXPERIMEN'T 

Mr. SiiRiVRR. This subcomnnttee has been hearing about tho "voucher 
system experiment ever since OEO started them back in 1D60. Now 
you have them. 

In regard to the Alum Rock project in California, you say in your 
report that parents are exercising their right to choose the kinds of 
schools their childi^n ;vill attend, and that a sizable number have 
transferred their children from one school or progi^am to another dur- 
ing the hrst year. Do you have any information yet on what effecU re- 
peated transfei"$ miflflit liave on these children ? 
^ Mr. Qlennan. The effects o.f i^peated transfers on children in the 
Alum Rock voucher demonstration have not yet been examined. The 
incidence of rejieAted transfers was quite low during the first year of 
Hie demonstraiion and we have had no indication that such behavior 
has k;en a problem. With the rate of transfei-s increasing in the ^c^oiid 
year thisjlhiMlon may change. . . _ 

In the next few months we will begin to look at the effects of stu- 
dent transfers in ceneral and will c.^jamine repeated transfers aa part 
of this effort. Indicators of ^possible' effects include achievement and 
affective test results, attendance patterns and parental attitudes. 

Two basic comparisons will be made. The fii-st is an examination of 
those indices for the students who transfen^d both before and after 
the transfer and the second is a comparison of students who trans- 
ferred with those who did not. 

^ Theye studies will try to identify tlie ways in which these students 
differ from their classmates, if at all, and the reasons why parents 
chose to use their vouchers in this way. 

FOLLOW TIIROrOH PROOlLVM 

ifr. Stirivkr. If followthrough is reauthorized by Congress, would 
that be shi f ted to the institute ? 

^ Mr. Glenxan. If the followthrough program is reauthorized and 
is primarily an R. & D. program^ the Education Division within 
HEW, under the leadership of the Assistant Secretary for Education, 
would have to determine whether a more appropriate location for the 
program would be NIE. 

If the program is reanthorizetl as a service program it would prob* 
ably remain in the Office of PMucation. 

SOURCES OK EDUCATION FUNDS 

Mr. SiiKiVER. Yon mention that expenditures 'for education from all 
sources now total about $96 billion a year. What all does that include? 
We should have those figures broken down for the record showing the 
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various sourco^s of financial input and how tlioso sources aro changing, 
Mr. Glknnan. Wc will be happy to supply that for the records 
[The information follows:] 



OlSTW&UnON BY SOURCE OF FUNDS FOR FOUCAtlON AT AU UVUS, 1971-72 TO Xm-U 
pollarimottnlsiiibilliorttl 
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The table indicates that over the three most recent school years, the federal 
share of funds for education has been decUning with the states Increasing their 
share, whUo local and nonpublic sources have remained stable. 



COMMUNICATIONS SATELUTEft 

Mr, SiiRivER. One of your major efforts in term^ of expenditures id 
the use of communications satellites to reach people in Appalachia, the 
Rocky Mountains, and Alaska. Coul(ln*t this also be used in sparsely 
popufa areas in the Great Plains region? Would you anticipate 

expanding into those areasl , 

3fr, Glennan. The application technology satellites activity involv- 
ing the use of a communications satellite to reach people in Appala- 
chia, the Uocky Mountains, and Alaska is among the projects trans- 
ferred to NIE from USOE. We are using it as a te^t of the convenience, 
reliability, and cost of delivering various educational services to 
sparsely populated and remote communities, A careful evaluation will 
compare these factors for several delivery systems, including sending 
video tapes through the mails, and a mix of satellite and cable-TV. 

Extending the use of the satellite technique into a regular service 
for rural areas including the Great Plains region requires a better 
understanding than we have now of the ancillary institutional arrange- 
ments required. For example, how can the special needs of different 
school districts be established t How can the development of the video 
materials be managed and funded? How can interdistrict and inter- 
state fund transfers be arranged? What new agencies or combinations 
of existing agencies are needed to negotiate with satellite communica- 
tion^ channersuppliers, et cetera ? Our evaluation will attempt to pro- 
vide answers to tWo and similar questions. 

. While we have iio fitni plaiis <\t this time, we are examining also the 
possibility of using communications satellite technology to exteri 
reach of the State University of Nebraska open learning system. 

TEACHER "COMPBTBNCtBS^^ 

Mr. SiiRUTiR. You mention efforts to determine what a **competent" 
teacher is. This would seem to get pretty involved, taking into account 
the needs of the children to be taught and the various circumstance^ 
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^yithin oach community* Do you envision coming up witli something 
liko an ideal toachor model t 

Mr. Gr.KNVAN» The answer to the question is two fold. First, we feel 
that certain effective teacher competencies may be universal across dif* * 
fcrent communities and situations 5 however, other competencies may be 
variable depending on the situation. Second, it may be unrealistic and 
undesirable to expect all teachers tonerform at the identical level 
of effectiveness in everv competency. Tvo might hope that, instead of 
an ideal teacher model, to have universallv identified effective com- 
petencies which would at the same time allow for individual teacher 
and community differences. 

NIE is presently funding a study in California to look at this very 
problem. iNvo hundred experienced and beginning teaciiers will l>e 
identifled and observed to determine what the teacher competencies 
are that affect student performance. The beginning teacher evaluation 
study is a 4*year project being conducted by the commission for teacher 
preparation and licensing under a grant from National Institute of 
Education. The overall goal of the study is to identify teacher be- 
haviors which are consistently related to student achievements. The 
results of this study will provide information to the commission to 
develop a teacher licensing system for the State of California. 

At the same time the Research and Development Center for Teacher 
Education, Austin, Tex.^ is exploring the effects of the interactions 
between certain personalities of teachers and those of students on stui^ 
dent performance. It is anticipated that the results will indicate that 
certain students perform better with certain types of teachers. 

It is hoped that through these studies and others like them, we may 
determine whether universal competencies exist which every teacher 
should ac^juire, and whether competencies exist which are specific to 
certain situations and students. . 

DISCONTINUED PROJECTS 

Mr, Siirui:r. Tell us about some of the programs which were trans- 
ferred to NIE which you have decided to discontinue. 
^ Mr. Glenxan. Let me explain three such programs. First, the na- 
tional progi^m on early childhood education at the central miawestem 
re^jional educational lab had as its goal to develop a comprehensive, 
early childhood education system by monitoring those institutions 
containing on early childhood component. The national program was 
transferred U-om OE to NIE at a time when OE decided to move from 
institutional support to program support and to consolidate the 
strength of early childhood research within the Federal Government 
rather than within an intermediary such as NP. NIE concurred with 
OE's policies regarding program support and research consolidation 
at the Federal level an(f thus decided not to stipport the NP when 
it was trnnsfori^ed to tlie institute. Second, four ERIC clearinghouses 
transferred from OE became consolidated into two thus rcducmg the 
total number of clearinghouses from 18 to 16. The clearinghouses for 
^ yp^aticnal techn for adult con tijiiibg/iducation^t^ . . 

cauie tli^ caiH^er e?ducatlon clearinghouse. And the clearinghouses for 
educational media technology and for library information sciences 
became the ERIC clearinghouse on information resources. The con- 

ERIC 
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soHdation occurred primarily to reduce dual management overhead 
costs however, the scope of tlie^ two clearinghouses, as compared with 
the original four, is considerably broader. A third exampfeythe pro- 
gram on training for inner-city educators at tho midcontincnt regional 
educational lab represented an eflort to develop an inner-city curri- 
culum for teacher training. The program Njas based on the premise 
that teachers who had little exposure to ethnic groups and conditions 
of the inner city jiecded special training in order to effectively teach* 
inner-city children. The program, however, was discontinued by NIE 
because the McRel staff failed to define the research issue, concep- 
tualize and then focus on a Particular problem area, substantiate the 
program with a fully developed theory and devise an adequate re- 
search methodolgy. 

POTEKTIAL OVERLAP WITH OFFICE OT EDUOATIOX 

Mr. SiiRmm, You sav the Office of Education has retained research 
activities in the field of education of the handicapped at the direction 
of Congress. That is true, but what are you doing with the activities 
on page 6Q of the justifications for which you are reauestinff nearly 
$4 million ? my isn't that over in OE ? 

. Mr. Glrnxan. In education of the handicapped, the activities of 
the Office of Education arc primarily in demonstration and services 
whereas the activities of NIE are devoted to basic research. 

NIE is currently engaged in research which includes, one, a classifi- 
cation and training? or learning disability children in order to identify 
the key variables involved in teaching the handicapped, two, a study 
of jjrebirth and postbirth predicators of learning disabilities and be- 
havior problems in order to establish effective instruments and pro- 
cedures for correction, and three, the effects of infant starvation on 
learning disabilities. 

The $5 million provides for continuation of such activities as well 
as beginning new oasic research studies on other concerns relating to 
the education of the handicapped. 

The NIE and OE programs are complementary in that the NIE 
basic research program will provide further knowledge to OE for the 
development of their programs. 

PRESCHOOIj EDUCATION 

Mr, SitmvER. The new commissioner-designate for education has in- 
dicated his strong interest in preschool education in the home. Wliat 
research are you initiating in this area ? 
[The information follows :] 

In the area of preschool education the National Institute of E:ducatlon is con* 
tlnulng several lab/center programs Inherited from the Office of Education. 
These programs are; One, the marketable preschool education program at the 
Appalachia Educational Lab Is Intended to serve the educational needs of the 3- 
to 5 year-old children in rural Appatachla through a television series. Second, 
the early dilld hood -program at the southwest eduQatlQBdl ^§Yelopment lab is 
supporting development and dissemination of instructional materrals and re- " ' "^"^ 
latod staff support materials designed to stimulate the Jntellectual, emotional, 
physical, and social development of 3- to 5-year-old poor, Spanish-speaking 
children. Thirds toward a theoretical model of Infant comDetenc^^ at th^ Ap.mon- 

O 
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Atratton ami research center for early education is developing a meana of atudr- 
Ing th<3 growth of infant competence which Is defined aa tiba ablliljr of the Infant 
td control his/her world In both social, home, and nonaodali laboratory, situa- 
tions. Fourth, home flsltlng with mothers of toddlers and their albllngs at the 
demonstration and, research center for early education Is dereloplng and re- 
searching a model of wo>](lng in the home with low-income parents, their toddlers, 
and other preschool children. The general objective Is to enable mothers to become 
more effectlTe In changing bebaflor for all their young children and at the same 
time enhance the mother's competence and conHdence In coping with life de- 
mands. Fifth, fftmily influences on children's characteristics: Some method- 
ologlcal and subetantlve models at the early education research center 1$ addrei^- 
Ing certain methodological problems encountered in understanding family In- 
fluences on early childhood sodalltatlon and education, A alxth ERIO eleAriog- 
house on early childhood education at the TJnlTersity of Illinois contains educa- 
tional literature on prenatal factors, parental beharior; the f^ysical, paychol- 
ogical social, educational and cnltural development of children from birth 
through the primary grades; educational theory, research, and practice related 
to the development of young child r^. 

The Institute is also supporting a child study center as a Vacillty for in house 
profesftlonals to conduct research on the learning and derelopment of young 
children, aees 8 to K. Hecrultment of children has been directed toward 
croAtIng heterogeneity In age, sex, socioeconomic status, and race. The purpose 
of this selective recruitment is to provide an environnoent appealing to re- 
searchers interested in the consequences of heterogeneity and social develop^ 
ment. Currently an investigation of aocial competencce is being conducted ; future 
research will Include studies of sex role development and cognitive development 

TRAXSFKHRKD PR00RAM8 

Mr. CoxTE. You show an increase in funds for inherited proprrams 
in fiscal year 1976. Was th^t increase included in earlier commitments 
or does it represent judgment on the value of those prosprfkmst 

Mr. GtjjxxAx. The increase in funds, fiscal year 1976 ovdi* 1974, for 
inherited programs is actually the result of a if undine action taken by 
NIK in fiscal year 1073. In th&t year, fiscal ycur 1973, the Institute 
forward funded some $fl million of Federal commitments which would 
have been met by the fiscal year 1974 appropriation. Therefore^ if that 
action had not been taken then fiscal year 1976 would have reflected a 
decrease of a[)proximateIy $3 million over the fiscal year 1974 funds 
going to inherited programs. 

V COXTRAOTS VERSUS GRANTS 

Mr* CoNTK. NIE contract funds arc almost double iti grant funds. 
In.your judgment, is this a justifiable division? 

Mr. Gi.KXXAv. Fiscal year 1973 summary statistics of award data 
indicate the Institute awards were brpken down int6 $70.6 million or 

70.5 percent of total dollars awartlod in contracts and $89.5 miilion or 

29.6 percent of total dollars awaided in grants. 

The high peiTcntage of contracts awarded by NIE is attHb\itable to 
two major program activities: lab and centers, approximately $35 
million; and experimental schools, approximately $19.6 million. The 
lab and center awards were the result of a decision to procure individ- 
'ual programs as opposed to providing general institutional supports 
Contracts in lieu.of grants were awaraed under our experimental 
schools program in light of program objectives which require the 
school to be bound to performance for tho 5-year period to protect our 
investment and the integrity of the experiments. 
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The use of contracts offers certain advantages. They arc more flexi- 
ble tools enabling greater participation by the contractor in meeting 
the goals of projects. Additionally, contracts allow room for negotia- 
tion by both parties in the event of revised funding requirements or 
shifts in research focus. 

AIXOCATION or RE80UKCE8 

Mr, CoKTE. On page 88, you have a list of NIE activities with 
amounts spent on each category. Does this represent a deliberate allo- 
cation for those categories or is it just the way it worked out with deci- . 
sions made on some other basis! 

Mr. GiJCNNAK. The list of activitieB and amounts on page 38 does 
not represent a deliberate allocation for those categories. Budget allo- 
cations were made on the basis of the Institute's program areas which 
are improving the productivity of resources in the eoucational system, 
imderstanding and improving the relationship of education to work 
and careers, aeveloping a problem-solving capacity in education at 
the State and local levels, increasing diversity m American education, 
teaching and curriculum, basic ana policy studies, and dissemination 
and resources. 

FROQRAK ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. CoNTjs. Looking at the table on page 39 of the justificationi pro- 
gram direction and administration in 1976 will be almost one-third of 
the amount spent on research and one-fifth of the amount spent on 
development. Do you have any comparative figares from other Federal 
R. & D. programs? Have you given any consideration to ways to re- 
duce the proportion of funds spent on administration? Put that in 
the record. 

[The information follows ;] 

FUNDS FOR r*ftOCRAM DIRECTION AND ADMINISTRATION AS A KRCCNT OP FUNDS FOR R. S D. IN I FIOERAL 
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NIB cnrrently is Initiating a manpower ntlU«itlon study which is Intended, to 
provide NiE management with a continuing system tor analyzing ataf&ng re- 
quirements and Increasing the productivity of its staff. 

It is important to note that NIB's $12.9 tor "Program direction and adminis- 
tration,*' includes support for the National Council for Kducatlonal Research and 
the in-house research program. 

HYPERACTIVE CHILDREN 

Mr. CoNTE. Are you supporting any research on ways of teaching 
hyperactive children ? 
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Mr, QixNNAN* No^ \vc are not supporting vcscnrch on ways of teach- 
ing hyperactive children, however wo are supporting research on 
hyperactive children which may lead to bettor teaching methods. 

The«o rc45earoh projects arc concerned with the I'clationship between 
hvporactivity and learnirig problems as it emerges in the (irst 3 vcars 
of school J evaluation and refinement of a moasuro of learning ability 
that can be used with children from differeut cultures or wlio have 
Icarninij and behavior problems, identifying variables that are in- 
volved m teaching hyperactive children especially management of 
social behavior and the relationship between heart rate responses and 
attention during infancy and early childhood and the possibility of 
being able to predict hyperactivity. 

AVCRAOe BlZh or OKAHT AND CONTRACT 

Mr. CoKTR. What is the average size of an NIE contract^ Grantl 
Mr. GttiNNAK. I would like to supply our fiscal year 1073 experience 
for the record. 
[The information follows;] 

SUMMARY OF NIC CRANU AftO CONTRACTS IN l$73 

ToUl Aviri|« 
Kumbir (itiillhMi) OhMiMMi) 

Gfiftts.. z$z |2ia H55.7 

Cofll/Ktt 164 4H,| 



LABOR rOBCE STUDIES 

Mr. CoNTB, How much do you plan to spend in 1976 on studies of 
occupations where technological changes produce a labor oversupply f 

Mr, Glbnxan. Among the issues for NlE^s consideration under the 
I)riorjty of understanding and improving the relationship of educa- 
tion and work is one of coordinating the projections of occupational 
demand with the planning and design of educational programs, The 
problem of oversupply of workers with particular skills, whatever 
the cause of the oversupply, can possibly be attenuated by a quicker 
response on the part of educational institutions to changes in demand. 
NIK is funding two projects in fiscal ycai' 19Y4 relat^ to' this issue 
and may invest more in fiscal year 1075 and 1976 depending on the 
out<5on)e of these efforts. 

Through the Center for Occupational Education at North Carolina 
State University, NIE is supporting a project to determine the needs 
for manpower information oy educators and the adequacy of man- 
power demand projections supplied by the Department of Labor for 
the planning of educational programs. Information will be gathered 
by conducting onsite structured interviews with regional^ State^ and 
local personnel currently involved in supplying manpower data^ and 
th6so responsible for tho planning and administration of voSaliohal 
and career education* 

The other project is examining the problem of underemployment, 
overtraining that is caused by having an oversupply of workers for 
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the available lobe that demand apecifio educational credentials. The 
Bureau of Laoor Statistics has esthnated that between 1980 and 1985 
we will graduate abtout YOO.OOO more persons with bachelors degrees 
than will be able to find jobs requiring this level of education. The 
^ effects of this will be felt throughout thelabor force and among persons 
of all educational levels. NIErs project, for which a contractor will 
bo selected by June 1974, will make policy and program recommenda- 
tions to NIB on how education can deal with this problem. 

On a more general level, one of the goals of all the career education 
programs being developed through NlE is to enable individuals to 
understand better the changes that occur in our economy and how these 
might affect them and the^ jobs. The Institute is also exploring vari- 
ous alternative strategies to ensure that individuals whose skills be- 
come obsolete will be able to get the training they need to keep up 
with the changing demands of our economy, 

WOVEK IN WORK rOROB 

Mr^ CoNTB. From the research that NIE is supporting, what are 
some of the fields in which there are few women f ; 

Mr. Gi^NKAK, We do have information on that which I would like 
to supply for the record, 

(The information follows:] 

Ftrst, women had entered the labor force in ever-increaring n\unber8. In 1072, 
4S,$ percent of aU women of worklDc aire were In the labor force 1 87i4 i>ercent of 
the labor force Itself were women ; 41 percent of married w6men were emploj^ed. 
In all, about 8d,Si^,000 women were members of the labor force in 1^. 

Second, women are segregated within the labor force. In 1960, of W> diatlnct . 
occupations listed by the Bureau of the Census, half of all women workers were 
employed in only 21 of these occupations, in contrast with half of aU male workers 
who were employed in 60 of these occupations. Most women are concentrated Into 
occupations such as school teaching, nursing, library work, typing, clerical worki 
retail selling, serrlce Jobs and certain light types of industrial work. 

Third, not only are most women concentrated in these occupations, but many 
occupations are stereot/plcally female [or, in reverse, male]. That Is, the vast 
majority of people employed in that occupation are of one gender. For eiample, 
80 percent of all elementary teachers, 95 percent of all typists, 98 percent of all 
nurses and 84 percent of aU bookkeepers are female. 

Fourth, women. are concentrated in occupations that are typlcslly lower In 
social status and income than are men's occupations. The proportion of women in 
higher status, professional and managerial occupations has been virtually un^ 
changed since 1020 [Source : Presldex^t's Economic Beport to Congress, 1978.] 
As table 1 shows: 

KRCINTACC OF WOMCH IN SEVtML PftOrESSIONAL AND MANAGtRIAL OCCUfATIOHS 
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Fifth, women do not appear to get equal pay for e^jual worki and even when 
women enter professional occupations, they appear to be under greater stress 
and are less likely to advance. Women chemists, for example, are three times as 
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iikif\y to kill thoniselves as men cheml^its [8^n(hl8 Fuch KplRtcIn, ^'Success Among 
Women," ChemTech January 1973]. 

Women inlcroblologUts when mntched for levels of education, years of con- 
tinuous work experience and marita! status earned about (5,000 a year legs 
than tnen, They were lesst likely to be supervisors or administrators, more likely 
to l)c on 8oft money, and receive less extranniral recognition such ns Invitations 
to international conferences in spite of tho fact that publication rates In esteemed 
journals wcro sltullar, [Source: Knshet et nl,, "Status of Women Micro- 
biologist," Science, 183, p. 488-193,) 

Mr. CoNTE. Where do you susiwt the real problem lie^— arc ^irls 
being led to think they don't have the ability, or is there a real differ* 
ence in ability between boys and girls I 

Mr. Glknkak. Firsts there are more than those two alternatives, in* 
eluding the alternative of discrimination against women. 

Considering the alternative of innate difference between girls and 
boys. There is no research to suggest that one sex has more intellectual 
capacity than the other. Girls receive as high or hifi^her grades than 
boys throughout the elementary and secondary school years* Girls and 
boys perform caually well on intelligence tests and tests of learning, 
i-etention, transfer and reasoning ability. The only known sex differ- 
ences in academic skills has to do with modes of leaniing. More girls 
than boys show facility with verbal skills and more boys than girls 
show facility with spatial and mathematical tasks. It is not clear, 
however, whether this sex difference is due to innate |>sychologicdl dif- 
ferences or to social learning. Current thinking, whicn bases its con* 
elusions on neonatal research and the fact that some girls are better 
than boys at spatial tasks and some boys better than girls in verbal 
skills, concludes that social learning plays at least a pr^ominant role 
in the shaping of these differences in modes of learning. 

With i^gard to whether girls are being led to tMnk that they dont 
have the ability, research shows that although girls are equipped with 
tho academic skills and intellectual capacity to perform as well as 
boys, their educational and occupational aspirations and attainments 
are not as high. In fact, many studies show that women are more 
afraid of achievement or success than they are of failure, because they 
view achievement, particularly achieving at a higher level than a man, 
as a threat to their.iemininity. 

Many feel that the reasons for the reduced aspiration and attain- 
ment level of women is largely the result of socialization which begins 
at birth and even before. The ai^nts of this socialization include the 
family, the schools and the media. Most often fedcialization as subtle, 
not direct. For example, girls have few role models of successful com- 
petent women in a variety of occupations in their school test« or in the 
media. Althoufrh bovs arc expected and ar^ trained to pursue a career, 
girls are not. GirlQ instead are trained and expected to become a wife 
and mother, ? 

These effects show up very far do\ynstr€am : narrow and stereotyped 
occupational choices arc found in girls as youn^ as preschool most of 
whom want to bo teachers or nurses. The socializing process continues 
as girls are prevented by law, in some States from taking science, sh6^ 
courses or competitive athletics and required to take home economics. 
Occunalional stereotyping continues as girls seeking to continue their 
education are encouraging to take something practical, like typing, 
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and actively discouraged from considering nontraditional occupations 
such as science or law. The turnoff from science and mathematics, and 
from high educational aspirations which is evidenced by the freshman 
year in high School, suggests the power, and persuasiveness of 
socialization, 

Third, the alternative of discrimination must be considered, The 
laws prohibiting women from taking shop and the athletics open to 
mon have been cited; discrimination in enrollment in higher educa- 
tion, in hiring, and m promotions, particularly to managerial jobs, 
and in opportunities to enter liigher paying skUl Jobs has b^en well- 
documented. For example, although women form a high pti rentage 
of Knglish major Ph. I).8, males are disproportionately hired in in- 
tructor and assistant ranks and the disproportion relative to female 
Ph. p.s increases as academic rank increases. The lack of women 
principals and superintondenta in public schools has received wide- 
S[)rca(f attention. And, at the skilled level, only recently have jobs 
within the telephone communications industry been desegregated with 
regard to sex. 

Xfr. CoNTB, Are women making any progress in educational ad- 
ministration? 

Mr. Glbnnan. In a studjr done in October of 1973, it was discovered 
that although women constitute 67 percent of the total teaching force, 
07 percent of secondary nrincipals and more than 09 percent of the 
superintendents are men. Thus very few women fill educational leader- 
ship positions. In fact, the percentage of women elementary principals 
is actually lower today than it was in past decades. 

Mr. CoNTE. How many women hold grades of GS^H or above in 
NIEt 

Mr. Glenkak. Of 110 people holding grades 14 and above, 19 are 
women. 
Mr. FiiOOD. Thank you. 
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C» PrtoriMaa — tba Council baa adoptod itxa yrlorkt/ araaa aa tba 
central fecvia of tba Inatltuta'a acitvttla« for flacal Yaara 1174 
ard IVfi, ^rof rami to carry out tbaia prkorkttaa will conauaa 
a »Uor portloA of tb« ln»tltuto'» funding and pataonnal raaourcaa, 
Tbo fivo aroaa arai 

1. Tbo provliloA of aaaonliki ab&lla to nil induiduala «$tb 
a «p«clal awphaila en raadlnct 



t. Tbo to))rov««tnt ol tba productivity of roaeureaa in tba 
•duCRlloAal ayataa; 

>. Uadaritandincand taprovtnf tbo rolatlenablp of oducalien 
to vorb nnd caraora^ 

4. Tb« davolopMsl of a probla«-aolvl0i capacity in oducatlda 
ayat««4 at iba llaU and local l#v«lf and 

Ucraailnf divaraity tn African aducatloa* 
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Pi>^»»lffi(tfJft " <?rt# (ha (hmH tut6*i MtJvT ri«pt)nf (bU J» to 

try \o t»ftur« ilitt t)io product! o( Kvicittontl •»p«ri«ifnuuon vr* 
•f/4cllv«lf trat«4«it(«4 lo t«ach«t>. ilgatitlii local ichool boirdi 

qI A»irlr0rt *dui;«lli>f>r. ?<U ttuil in ftft<)lftf 4l§covr 
|D04 pr*cttc« in AMrlcftn «dueittnii itnd ichooU to b>co»t 

of ivtch Kood practu«», Accorllotfly. oot i»«tlon of tht 
IdUovlng bud^^t iuMifViMi dvali with ,NJ|fg •ctlvUlii In thil art* 

I. Tr tM f t r r r<L P rog r m — )tIK %«i «fUbUiht4 U flfCtl V#ir UU «n)i 
BURWr of priHiriAi trMsr**^ to it iro«i t1i> OflUt ol UacattoA. 
AddUtoMi 0rojtrMi wtrt tr««ttf«rf«4 to Nil trom (jjt Md th« Ofilet 
of teonotit OpportuAlty In fitfi Vtir 1174. tbtMAittlue* hki 
rtvia««4 tht«t ^rcgruK* lo 4*vtimlA« th«lT vc\«v»Ac« 16 tho Htney'l 
viiiion *Ad ffo*l«. fhay conjtltut# « subttanUal |>«rc«n(i<f of th« 
InAiiiuto*! total proir** ibovn in ttit foUowUf tiblo: 

Fundi <oU| to 
l^^»rtlo<^ froirikfc> 

rv rv jM> 

r<UMto 

$6) » Mi ,000 Y r( IM , eoo »ooo 



f< Pc»DOcUv>i K<s«arcft and dovtlopvoftt In lno «ocial tclMct* in 
Ktnaral, am |a oducatlon in pajrtl«MUr, II I loni-tafw, «oppX«x 
procota ih>t ihould lAvotva both r««f«rchar> %tKt prcctitlonara. 
Thoro »t9 qulcn or e^»r colutlona Ia thit aroi* Tbo lit«titat« 
la attoMpcinfi howavar, to foctia lia attMtion on folovant yrobla** 
afd oovt in an ordorly way lo obtain raiuUa of uia to tb« AMrleu 
■dutatlonal cnainunllyi Thort 4t« Ktny diffaront ^tanc^lvoa lA 
vhUH tho rnaUtttto't tctlvliloi cm bo vltvod, «Ai)y ealogorJaa 
vblch c^t acruaa tSo iprionty aroaa «hlc»i bavo itrutturod ibia 
bud^at auboii<tloA» rbla bud|ot lubnUalon pojrtraya ono vay 6t 
looblDf at tba UaUtutt*a ActUttlaa. 



Tbo following ahQ«« iom otbor «ay» of ca(a<<>rialnc tbo Inatltuta** 
actlvltlca: 



^rt-ddtool 

tlaaiontary and Secondary 

Poat«4toond3ry * 

Sf^bool SoiOd 

Mllnr^al. , 

Pi aadv«jit«t«d 

Voven'o Studies 

XAttvo A«orUan ActlvlilOi.«k 



t poUara in MlUlona ) 
la 1 1 mat a ItU»*ta 



733 
»»7 



1«,2S» 
3,732 
St,4t€ 

•a3 



Tho /undJ tor thc»» «/i-aa rut acroaa tb« ln«tltuto*« curront 
Priority progrMu. Tb*y ara, novartbalaaij iMportant aotlvltlaa 
botng conducted by M£ and Indicoto tbo «&ny parapocllvoa fro* 
which RiiO cwi bo vl«vod« 
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0« rttctl Mwit Tht Mil Hicftl Y«» Budftt roquMt of 

1190.000,000 c<MiutnF~inrM Xfp4» of propoi»d profrtA tctivltiti. 

1. |M,«00,000 U propotoa for tim coattDUAtiOn of fiittdlof 
oowiUMAU to irtAtMi tad ooatrtotori in progrMi 
tmiff rrod to nit froA 01 wi4 OEOt 

a. $«»900,000 it proposed for nov totivititi uia tor coattautlloa 
of atv aotlvUiti to ba untfarttktn durtnc Fiiul YMr 1974. Of 
tbli MOUAt |aS|55O,0OO U illocited to progrm lo )tll*a 
priority ir««a iiad IdO.lftO^OOO li tUoCAtad to dliiMlaAtion and 
rtitireh Aotmttai« Ull'i KitlonAl Council paiiad • ratolutlon 
ftpprovint thti propoiad vit of tho riacAl Year 1975 fundi 1q Iti 
Atating 00 January $1, 1974i 

3, lia^aoOiOCO U propoiad for ■alarm aad ralatad axpfniaa of 
ttO potltloaa and for lupport of tba National Couaell for 
educational Raiaarch. « 

A lUAAAry of Xh^ najor prograA aetivltiai and budgat aitlAatai la 
ai follovat 



national Xnitltuta of KducAtlon 



Inoraaaa 

FY 1974 FY 197ft or 

Bitlaata Iitlaita Paoraaaa 

I. i«vitx>PMiKr lso,ei9,ooo iMjaa.ooo +ii5,9i3,ooo 

n. mSAJlCd 90,533,000 37, 519,000 ♦ 9>999,000 

Ut. 0189BMIXATXON 9,979,000 11,990,000 4,1T9,000 

1V» PftOGBAM DIUCTION AND 

AUHXillS'mTXON 10,659,000 ia,9QO,000 ♦ 9.341,000 

TOTAL 9 100.669>000 9130.000.000 ♦999,411iOOO 
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It Wi 



or 



1, WVIUMlCIMTi 



A. 



|10,ltl«000 



4 . 

tl,M3,000 ♦ 4«4tO,O0O 



Y,tM»000 



To til D*vtlop»Mt 



»50.il».OOQ 



10.343.000 ♦ 3.«<.000 

H».i3>^ooo ♦ ♦^a.n3.ooo 



This Motion of tbo budftt juttiflMtloa oo&ttlt* 4occrlptioht of foiiv of 
KLK's fivt pflorlty &rot«t (1) Lsprovim tlMi pro4u<tlvltjr of r«»oure«^ in tM - 
•ducttloBil tyBtifl; (I) imdtritAAdlac *Ad IttproyiAg tM rolfttloAiMp of 
€«tlon to lork ia4 c4roor«t (3) drr«loplAf » probl««-«Qlvlnc «4ptQlty U Mu* 
cutloB At tht Stttt »ad Uoftl l«v«lt (4) iiicr«Ml^ tfivtrtity 1a AmHcaa 
oducatloa, The fifth pfiorlty vhieh it Uio pmltloA ol MtMtitl tkilU to 
•11 individuals If iiielMdod la tte «««tlott od r#««Arcb. 
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1. IconcaSe AAilyaia 



EytiMte 



11,060,000 



CcMuntCAtlona TacbAO* 

loty »>0MtOOO 

|id,m,ooo 



KitlMU 



$1,TOO,000 



lie,4»»ooo 



laeraM* 
D»cr»iaa 



♦$ 640,000 
^,337,000 



«fgr««it« •icp«fidiUr*r lor •dueatiosi fnm jual tM» iMa |» bftUt«a Ui...- 
1»90, •dMCfttlon axp«MUUr«a ro«« to aji aallMt«4 IM.UUlMi UTtA.IAkU*. 
ao«a 40 p«rc«Qt ol thi« Incrati* is Mp«oditur«< «tA ^« •tlrlbMt#d to la«r«a4#4 
aarollMMta aad an additional 15 porc^AI tb^VlM uetMtM |Mk#r«ll7r - - 
tho r«»atAthf 35 Hrcont can bo attrlbuiod to tbo rUlnf lavolo ol aotual . 
oxpo&dlt(^roa ^pll . . , , . 

Acc4V4lA|iy; ilU*i goal iJi'tMi priority ar«a la to uaiai %U aatlott 
U MatlHi ita .ooutitir^ttf to qu^iVty oducattoa'at « prioo it eta Uford, 
through roioarch and dovaio^Mutt attttlltojaut trill lo«d t6 laprwoMtg 
1* \h4 prodiiotmty aikl altUlaaey oi tbo oducAtlbit ayit4a. 

Two approathoa aro batog used to ad^rta* thla priori tyr * ' 

«*ocoiio«io aaalyala ,^aalgnod to iMprovo our undarataAdlBg^ 
' ol tho uao ol productivity conc«pta and tochnology in 
•<iucatloti. 



— oxporUanta in improving productivity through tho uaa ol 
Modarn coMiunlcatlona tachAoIogyt 
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1174 



|1|700|000 



Ucriu« 

or 



«l 640,000 



l>jrifi| lliMl 7W 1«75, Jtll will iuM>ort t*o tctivitUi <i«iitR#d to 
Upm« uiKl«rit»iidlfv< of tbo um ot |>ro<hictivity ooocopti *fid tockaolofy 
la •d^Jcatlcii. rim, tmti vill bo itardod for rototrch propoiali ftddroiiod 
to Ittuoi auch at: 

0 odumioa tbroufb Modom ayatooj aucb m tolavialon and 
ooaiputora it a ooat that achool ajratOM can afford; 

o hlatorlcal cbmvfoa 1b oducatloa ^ata tAd oducotlonal 



attaluMotj ^ . 

o ocoiiMU offlclmcy ooaeopto and voaaurtMnta appUod 
to ^uMtloiu la actopol IMmco, acbool MaactMnt 
doclaio&a, and public policy pix»bl«M} 

o laatitutioaal ueoatlvoa for productuity aad fiflctaacyi 
tbo •ffioiancy aad productivity of tducatloaal iaatitutloaa 
M ooatparod With otbor public aad.prlyato aarvlcoa. 



Aft aatlMtod 11,000,000 will b« uaod for tboaa atudiaa in riacal 
V«ar ms, 

Sfcond, ao«« of tha raoo«i«odationa of a atudy of tha aaod for and tba 
opportuAltlaa in bc«« laatrucilo*> uaiat talavlaioa and two^y ooaputar 
taniiaala will ba iaplMoatad* Tha atudy waa ooaplatad in I97i at a coat of 
I60,000« UplaMmtatloa lo Flacal Vaar im la aatlaatad to coat $700,000. 



^' Appllcatloaa of Modora 

Ccwinlcationa TatUoloty *9,0«1,000 $14>TM,000 445,W,000 



Tha objactiva of activltlaa la thia araa la to davalop and axpaad tba uaa 
of Modare davicaa auch aa talavlaioa, audio caaaattaa, vidao tapaa, talapboaaa 
and f iUa la cottbi&atloaa with taacbara, oounaalora ami aidaa to pMvida 
•ducatlcn In a variaty of aattinca auch aa ho»aa, aehooia, r—cw caatara 
and worh pUc«a» Two ajuMplaa ara: 

o pa Cowwaaicationa Satalllta Protraa daaigaad to 
trafiiait oducatioo profraiia through audio aad vidao 
aifnaia to Appalachian tha Rocky Houataiaa aad 
Alaaka wbora taograpby aafcaa laaa aopbiatloatad 

ooMUAlcatioB difficult, 



1974 
latlaata 



M5 
tatifcata 



lacraaaa 

or 
Pacraaaa 
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o Tb» TtltvUyd Uitn>€tlon PfOff*j In 1074 

«v«iMt«d th« i«p4«t of ui«vjft«i Md ooapuur 
M«iit«d iBitrtictloa oa tk« rcMllAc MhitvMftat 

rtooffMftditlOAft ol lhat •valuauoa vUl h% Upl«« 

Aa Mou&i ol |I4«1M»000 it r*^ti««tf4 (ot a«valoMM tW of tto4«ni 
t#€biiolo0 foir «dae«il<Mi U rite*! Y««r 1ta« wiouat li «a tMrM*# ol 

$9,697,000 ov«r fliGJil Yo«r ltT4 to ponii acoolormtod tf#volop«oa% ol ourti^v 
cuU MttrUli in tliroo ol tho>roji«ti tUtfttfy uiuSarvay. 



AccoaptUbwaaf lor riical Yiayi W3/W4 

la Ut OpM LMraing SyatM ^joet tfaiiftood to ollar ooll«f« oouraaa 
at ho— or in rv«ioaal €Oottrt via nV aad oXUt Mtna* tbo lollowlBi vaa 
acooaplithod In 1»73 and 1974: 

o a ooBpUtt library ol inloraatlon oa op4M laamiA| 
•yitMU «a« davtlopod} 

o latarviovt ««ro ooaMetad'ia* rOi>r«a«itativa oitlo aad^ 
aaalyitd I t^ty found* a Ur^al p*p«Uti6a for a'^b^im 
•uch ai tba Opan tearntai iyatea that iacludat) Mfh 
•e^6ol laalori vaatinpf to'g#t'a h4ad tiart on eollatat 

' >M>uat%lva« vaating to'dav^lop tkilia lor luturO caraari) 
aiddia-aftd Indlvldaala ooniidariat caraar chaaf oa and 
oldar oitlcaaa aaaklnt partottal attriehaantt^^' 

o local poaltloaa cm coporirlt^t pto^loa* rolato4 to «otttao > « « v ^ 
aatariala vara davalopod; 

o cooraa aatariala in Acoouatinf and raycbology vara datifnodi' 
produoad aad iiald taatod and; raaotioaa .vara aolioitod. . ^ 
fro* high atiM>ol aaoiora a^d oldor>. advlta.^> 

Alao la 1973 and 1974 tha tnatituta davalopod and taatod prograa daaicaa 
and inatructiooal aatariala for aavaral prograaa ahtch iacludat 

o tha covMunlcationa, aatallita axporiaanta in AppalacMa, 
tba Aocky Mountaina and Alaaka 

o tho Coaputar Taohnology Prograa ol tba Horth«aat Aofioaal 
Laboratory intondod to deoionatrata and anoovraga tbo \)aa 
of boaputara for OddcatiOB, and *^ - 

o tha Markatabla Praacbool Education Prograa intoodod to 
aarva tho oducational aaoda ol 3 to 5 yaar old childran 
la rural Appaiachia through a talavialoo aarlaa. 
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I. U»4tritftfl4lA« MUtionsklp 
a. Aeet ti to CarMr by Youth 

Moai A4ulta 

Total tducatloiv^ork 



1M4 



lt»MS|OO0 



000 



♦HilUASOO 



tacraaa* 



$i»e^,ooo « I sa,ooo 
«,ti3,ooo 

».»00,0 p0 f t.7M,000 
I tt.W.OOO ♦^g^. #0.000 



Prof raa Pvirpoat 

Nailonal polls, atatiatlcal aurvn* raawch do«uMfita roflact tb« 
baliaf of th# AmarlCM p«opla that aducatloo and ^oommIo oppottuaity ar« 
ralatad, 

Datpita rapaatad c«lla to Uprova ih% ability of acltoola to balp «hildraii 
Maat cara«r objactivaa «a4 to davalop 'aaw approacbaa to ralata laaniiAff and 
work, tbara ara alio paralatant quaatlona abo^t tb« capacity of torma| aduca* 
tlon to iflfluanca an indlvidualU acoAoaio future, 

Kll'a plias, tberafora, rail for activitiaa toi 

1. laprova our undarataadinc of tb* ralatlonablp batvtan 
aducation and work. 

a. J«prova acccaa to caracra by laprovin« tha ooatrlbution 
of aducatioa to caraar avaraaaaa tb#r«by bfXplnc y^Hiag 
paopla Mka vlaa caraar cboicaa, propara for aad obtain 
ioba. 

3. Japrova profraastoa ia uraar* by laprovlnf eara^r cholcaa 
aaonf adulta atartl«c aaooad caraarii or praparing for 
advaacad poaltioaa^ aad by anttiaiac tb# raapdaalvaoaM 
of aducatioa to tba caraar-ralatad M»ada of adulta. 



Plana for fiacal Taar 

lacraaaa 

1974 1975 or 

jgatlaata Eatiaata pacreaia 

1. I^ndarataadiai the raUtloaahip ■ 

batneaa aducatioa aad iK> rk $t»6M»000 |^«50«000 -$ »i,oOO 

Oaa of tba Mr« coatrovaralal laauaa la aducatioa ta tba lafluaaca of 
achooliat oa cblldrao*a future oceupatloaal aucccaa. Tbar« la a widaly bald 
baliaf that m iodividuala lacraaaa thalr aducatioa tbair oaraar optloaa ara 
incraaaad, at vail aa tbair ability to aam hltbar laooM aad aora daalrabla 
joba. Bctta raaaarch aucgaata that tha aaouat of formal aducatioa ladividuala 
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co«pl0U !• •trongly Influenced by th«lr p*r«nts' oductllon, oetupttlon and 
incoM. Other atudUi sufgot, hoMvafi lhat naiihar tUMiiy background nor 
achodUng explain siuty individual dUr«ranc#t in dccupattonai attaln«ont. 

In ftacal yaar X»75, NIK r^uaata $a,6dO,000 to aupport aavaral acilvltlaa 
to baitar undaratand tha ralallonahlp b«tv«M aducatlon and vork, Tba sajor 
AClivlty will b« XO-l$ raaaarth projfcta oa laauaa aueh at* 

4 tha intaraetlona bat««an vork^ acKool ajid eomualty 
aciiviilaa»aucb aa ya^ra of aehooling $M adult 
iila fuocaaa. 

6 tha latagratloD of labd/ sarkat analyaaa with <aducttJoBai 
problMui auch aa aupply and daaand for ladlvlduala 
vlth dlfCar«nt educatloaal attalaaanta and typ*a of akllla, 

o tha auce#aa of for««i aducatlon in prap^rlng lodlvlduala 
/or adult raapoaaibiltllaa «-«ucli aa tha adequacy of praaaot 
educational praparatloa lor Job antry and prcgraaaloa. 



1674 
tatjmata 



1975 
katuata 



tncjraaaa 

or 



2« Ac€a>» to Caydan for youth 



$it«m»ooo 



Acc«aa to joba that laad to actct#aaful and aatiafylftg adult caraara la 
a vajor problaa facing youth. At approprlau atagaa in thalr davalopvant, 
adticatloB and car«ey ralatad aarvioat Mriit pr^ftd* thlldJr«i and yowtli iritht . , 

o ganoral and apaciflc aklllai 

o InfonaatlonV Including guldaaca and 
oounsalinff about caVaara and tha * 
Job MAt^kat 

o cradantiala naedad for Job «iitry, and for 
OAtly and tOAtUuin^ bduc«tio», and 

o placoaaot. 

During riacal Yanr 1915, NIE raquaata $a,M1.000 to aupport aavaral pxojact 
deaignod to provida youth with wAtk in f oration about ta^Mra and Joba. On a 
of thoaa projfotf if t>tj4fyf]^pMint of » frofraa for ayata«*tlcAlly upgrading. 
a»d avaluating guldanca prograaa, ita ottjactlva ia anabU^icbbOla t<> ^••lt« 
guidance prograng which will uat tha raaourcaa of achool and cooamnity in 
responding to tha unique ne«da of atu^oi^ta, 

Additionally, $$,^19^000 la ra^aatad fur py^grana.to dealgn, taat : - 
and inpleAant adutatlonni aattlngi^ wham tha ^roviaion of work a)tparlancai 
career inforantion and Job akllla are a«phui^ad. 
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o <ki9 of tb«ta pretrial fotuiiftf on tb« pruvUlon of 
vcrk cKptrltnc* is a joint affort of 100 r«ft««rchera» 
390 bich tcKool ttudMtta, dOO evployirt, and alROat 
^.»000 vorkm ia four atatM. Tba anrvll^d atudanta 
ar« laanlni about tb# vorld ol vQrb by pArticlpitln^ 
in tb« daity activittat ol a vmaty of buaintiata ihd 
corporatioaa. th»y «iil acquire not only gaaoral lAd 
•pecifie abilli but alao i»prova tbtlr dt€laioft*«akiaf 
ability, aaif*««Aaf«Mit, a&d ability to daal vitb otbar 
poraoaa ia a variaty of r^laa a«d circuMtaaeta. la Itical 
yaajr l«75j tba prototype of tbta Xxp«riaacod Baaad Car«#r Bducattoa 
<C8Ct> «itl b« avaluatod ia a porfonaaca taat. 



Tba dacraaaa of $9,33(|000 la tha aeeaaa to oaraata for youth araa 
reaulta froa tvo aajor proJa<:ta aot raquirlat additioaal fuiida ia Pia«al 
Yaar |$75. 



3> PrPtrtaaion ia Caraari 
iUong A4ulta 



Katiaata 



$1,144,000 



1»7& 
tatiaata 



taeraaaa 

or 

Oacraaaa 



|8,$60,000 4t?,t>«.000 



«urvaya* raaaarcb aad aora aaacodotal rar^rta fuftaat tbataWa ara 
ut laaat tour aajor circuaatancaa in tblcb poopla aaak aaraar cluwfa^. (a 
otfch ciaa, aducatiaa <aji b# of valuabla aaaiatanea ia aakinc a changa. 
Tbaaa cirooutancaa ara: 

o daad»«Ad or uadaairabla joba. 

o tba aiab to aaatt tba cbajilaa«a of a dlffaraat caraar. 

o tha wiah to aova upward witbln tba aaaa profaiaion, 

o occupatioaa wbara tacbnological or othar changaa craata a 
labor ovar aupply» 

Ja 1975, MIS propoaaa to contiaua tao aotivitiaa aatiiatad to ooat 
$7,«00r000 and to initiata t«o nav onaa aatUatad to ooat ll|100,000. tba 
ra^Maat of Id.MO^OOO ia an laoraaja ot I7,7U,000 ovar iiacal yaar 1»74 ia - 
ordar to axpand tba currant activitiaa and add tba nav onaa. Tlia four aotivi- 
tiaa addraaa tha adueatioaal naada of paopla vho fiad tbaaaalvaa ia ona or 
aora of tba clrcuaatancaa that anoouraga caraor cbanfa. 

Ona of tha currant projtcta focuaaa on paopla aho ara likaly to b« in daad- 
and or undaalrabla Joba bacauta of thair lack of daairad Job akilla. Tba 
projact la: 
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or^erio , Cor iHiHt"prot)l#> ftailUa b*a itrv^d ovtr 390 
luiUiii or ftbout 1»440 Itt4lvt4uala alnc^ It b«itn op4irfttiODa 
iR •priikf of lU ^roirMi provide lovMncoM fMltUa 

from rur*i «r*M« vStb eM«r tduMtloii iji • rtiidMiiai 
Mtilfif» to Upi*ov« ih$it ••ploytbillt^ ^utllti ot Ufa. 
ApproxiMAtoly |ia,000 p«f fULlly li ttMd«d to provldo 
•du€MloA«l And huMji dmlopMnt Mrvlcti. 

II 'U* oiurly datA r««*ltt lUbituiiiAt^d m «t loUov > 
poopU »bo bavo pA»tl«lpatA4 AAA II ojp^ratloftil cotu 
caa b« reduced, tb« iMdly-^entmdj r«iid«ntiai a>^n»a«ti 
oogld bo a ooat/^floctliro AllaraatUo to «tllaT« or 
■arglAal dopotkdoACy lor iDdtvlduala vitb sovaro aaploy- 
■ant problOM, 

Education to work Apeo«»ltab»onta fov Ittcal yeara 1A?V1»74 ^ 

IQ liacal jraar 1A73» KIB coatinuod tbo operation ol lour Caratr 
Education Modala tranalerrod lro« tbo 0.8. Oilier ol Education. Evaluation 
bl oach was uAdartak^n Itadlnt in 1974 to laprovad prograa all«etlveneaa» 
•Jipanded'docuiiaotatlon ol thalr procaaaj oo«ta uus outooaoa, «Ad a qulckenod 
paco lor'dovalopMAt AOd dlaaaatDatlon ol prodvcta ua«lul to praetlCionorc. 

tn 1974» 3,000 tloMontary «iMi aaoondajry ichool thlldren participated 
in tho Coaprahonaiva Car«or Education Uodala Protraa (CCQO i^ AU Atato*. 
Tbaaa childrAn Inertaaad thAir avaranaiA ol carMri and l«am«d about Xf, 
world ol work whila UkmSnf Mrithnatie, klatoryi acianca and pbyaical 
edue«tion. 

Alao in 1974, NU; 



o Coaplatad I laid tMliftf and reviaion ol 45 c«» education 
curricula* Modela. 

o Pvibliabod tbe llrat U.8. book in eroaa nktioaal ttudiea 
ol waya to I inaace racur rent e^etloft* 

o Publiabed a aerlea ol reeource (uldea lor practitionera in 
cereer education proRratta. 

o Ooapleted deaigna lor 7 unite ol career decialon naterlala 
no* being teated in 26 altea ineludlnf a Melihborbood College, 
inner city achoola and acboola in A atatea, 

0 Completed • atudy on reduction ol aex^atereo typed career . 



o Initiated a cooperative Jiatlonnl atndy vitk Oepartaeat oi . 
tebor (00L>, to Increeaa tbe aia|uiB«ti ol tbatr nanpower 
•urvaya, lor tbe plannint and content ot vocational aducation 
protfAAi . 



cKolcea, 
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a. D«v*l6piRi MUritU Hid 

l« OHIftllltAttMAl itr«t«iU« 

for ic^l t»!^rov««*iit 

ToUl 



i.o(k),ooo 



Ucrtai« 

or 



|3»^n»000 M.M^OPO -41,013,000 




4 »,000,000 
♦ W>000 



vlll Ulp •aubllih Md Mlflttlii ifr«etivt probl«»-»olvlM e«pii<ltr 
SUU lOKl locti ^ucAtlon Itvtli.TtM /ollovSng «i^jor •cilviti** «r« b«ln< 
purtMOd by NJS: 

o d*v*lop«#tit ol KitMrtala ftod t*chniqu«« to Mtiat 
tchool ayatMK in probl««-«olvlo« actlvltUa 

o r«ae*rcb into organ t tat tonal itrataglaa for achool 
taprovMont 

o aiSoptloB of apoctal projocta vhlch offar proalaa of 
davaloplnt local problMt •olvtng capacity 



Plana for flaca^ ydar i»7ft 

" Iacr«M« 

im 1975 or 

Katlaata latlaata Docroaaa 

1, D<valopli>t Maf rlali aad TechplqMoa 

to Aid School Probl— «^lvlpg I3,e71»000 $9|eM,000 «4l|033,000 

A Mjor ooacantrttlott of raaourc#a in thta profraa ta coBtor«d oo dtvaloplnf 
now oducfttlooal lafoxmatlon Mtarlala and toehnlquaa for bolplnf •duoatora to 
*£aly<« tho problMia «bich confront tb««i rtapo«d to tb« Moda of tba publto tboy 
aorva, plan and lalact aadhf altaraatlva oouraea of «ctloa» •ffoctivaly MA«ga 
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U fiMl U^t Witiiv proJ«cti toUltinc |a»038,OOO vitt r«caiv« oontUg«tio« 
•tfp^ort Uom lha iMtituti to frtf M thi» typ* of 4«vtlop«*at. H»« 
of |l,0»»000 frott flaeal Yaar 1)H in tHU •eklvlcjr Arts f«pYM«ott tha 
c*du€«4 eottttouilloQ coata of two ofliotot projceta. 



tflcrdiaa 

a»74 im or 



a. Orgmit4tlon»l Str>ttlt» for . 

School U&rovjWiont 11,000,000 13,000,000 ♦la.OOO.OOO 



tho |>urpoi« of this profrM it to l^arn boir achoola iad acbool ayatM 
caui bulU and sua tain orgwiititioDAl ca|>«cit]r for aalf^lBprovoMAt* For 
rucal Yeftr $3»000»000 or mi incTMM oi .|a»000»000 ovot riacal Ymt 1914 

no b«on bud««t«d for tb* wtptAtioa of ourroat aetivltUa Xhm ialtUtlon of 
n«« ones, . Tboio tetivltlo* iBcl^(lt: 

o ietohd yw iwidina of tbro«-9««r fr«at«, «bich «r« 
proposed to support orfMiMtlonsl approickss %hMt 
pro«ot« ongolnc solf -*ittprovMitat for itXlWldusl 
schools (or clustsrs of schools) sorvie^t studoiits 
I roM low UooMs urbM lMa.ll«s (|1»000,000). 

' o tr*nts to sobooi districts iat«r««tod U «x|^riM&tinc 
vith s Buaibor of sow tochai^uM iA sc^l MnM<M«at 
snd pliAAlnf slMd toward solviof district 1«ts1 
problMt ($1,600,000>. 

o opproxlastoly olfbt trants «r« proposod to oxplort vati 
for tbo SMorsl public to b«ooM nor* k-Mwl^dKOtbU about 
and active la tho oporations of tboir schools. 8ach 
avards aill aupport th% davalopttaat, ataXf tralaint and 
•valuation of ooMuaity iaformatioa and aanrica caatara 
(1400,000). — • 
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iffi 



l«7» or 



3. frtt^l PMf^^ 



13,000,000 f| 449,000 



dmlopinc toctl pro^lM tol¥i»c cfti^clty. A flfxl^lt it l»tMtd«4 



•ai4Y«4 tmt4<? «c«4«iii«'g4Ut ioY UtlT t^ud^att* 

•ohooli amiBt ekll4m «f U# bftol«i«Mod 
ftbilltri t%i9 four ]r#«f i^rofi^itt vMr «tiurt#4 ia I9Y4 
vltb $A ihiiUX oo#t ol UAOiOOO lor>ti«iitiii, tn 
nieal Tour 1>Y$, fundi at* roq>i#ot«d to A^iUiator tho 
Ma«vuroiM«it iutfuaiMl it « iuii^jr^«rf«hooU 

Ud to i^Mtif]^ ttoftO i0feM)OU Mtll tttf^fiOf P4tf»fM««* - 

rooordot no tklf^ iMd fourtli jrMur of tM>roir«ii till 
ooaeootntf OB ittidjrlAt tMoo iohooU, tM«vtii obiorvitiomi 
•Ad oxpoHMOttUi to dottraiao idiat ftetoro l.o. 

iclMol Off aaiaatioii auirtiouluar toAOliort and toachinc 
oUraotaHttle«| a«y Uvo ooatributod to tlio tcboolt 
iuccoli* Su6)i lafomtioa vUl than N dlMOo^aatod to 
odueatioaai dooiiioa amro (ll|OOO,O0O). 

0 tn riacal Yo^r l»7», ai la fiaeal Yoar W4, KU will 
' fund a araata profva* to roaoair<A tlio orgaaiaatioaal, 
l>aycliolo<ioal« ooo^Oi^ef aoeiai aad otMr fa«tori that 
afloat tiM proooaa of chaago ta acbooiat fropoiala 
vlll bo iavltod frota u vtdo a apootnw aa poialblo 
tacludiat loeal oducatioa afoaeloa, fltato Bdueation 
Acaaeioai ualvoralty acboiara aad otbara (11,000,000). 
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tight ffojuli «0«4u«i#d •! livt •4MMtl0Mt lal>« «r CMitri mt lavoiv«4 

t«6 •iiipiplii'.Mt^' ■;r;.v,:.v ■ rv-^^r^'i'. ■ '.'^ . ;^ : , . \ • , 

^ V^ f^r^ut U»oyy<oy cmvUfA i i>ro(m ill xm 

ielirMi botri atabtri ftitf otl«irir tM MttHaUr «ta^ 

•VftiuAtint •ducAtloaia profrMU $t% «urmtly btlA« 
tri#d in CalUonii schc^olt^ ^ 

« ^itWh for Bolttr ^cfcoo lt 4t#lop»i •cbool dUtriet 
piiAAini |uu« lot H»oure# aioeaUon^ * ooat itll^fttivo- 
tttit rtildo, tad « kit tor «<lM|il4trktoti «ho wiunt to b» 
tft<om#d ftbottt poMunlty <)0« 

in tiio tMdiffa golpVot T<»<Mta tKt 
mpurfttlMi Of W W 6^tlUM^ 16 iliWH ^ III. t 

«do|kti0a of pxo«odum.<0.i44«til|iiU«cMt«.iijb^ lk«iro d«volot^ tttoetiva 
o^«9¥0<^ iftaoyiti^Mi Niaitta.pxofm dMSiai«f for tiM VAuauaUy 
Sfli^tivo Schools >rQcr«a «M ilao wi4ortiiki« in 1^4. 
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D. PAvtrfity 

I. fcicp«rlM«m fiolidoXa 
). HuUleuUurftX 

ToUl 



W4 



T,O3t,O06. 
d.«>5«000 



7.4Q0.O00 
d.lM.OOO 



lQer«ai« 

or 



♦ 3e3«ooo 

• ie«,ooo 



ptotTM in t hit priori t| wrot trt doiifooa to lAcrou* tho eapaeity 
ol the oducett6tt fyttoii to MOt tb« odtvcationil Doodi end d*ilro« of «ttxlonti,, 
perootHj oofl«MAltUi, >vi toctott ionaraXXjr. totohora h«vo •Xvayi trlod to 
•ooi iRdlvidual aoo4i Miotoc atudonta U tholr oXaairooiiii bowovor. «tan4ard 
clMi ilcoa IrotiOdarod Mkt Mcb MtmpU 4liriOMXt« U% mo«rcb 1b4I« 
«4t0a that ohlXdron do lo&ra d&lfototitXy.* ro^ oxuipXa, thlXdr«ii m«t 
di<foroAtXjr to toAohorii aoM Xoam hottar in opob clMirooMi toM in 
tradition*! aattiB«aj aoM <avor ooavnitorlaod iaatriiMioo othart /'Xivo*^ 
toadiing, 

ChlXdrab vbo apaak dUlaoti oi Knfliah or iorfi|Q xa&tu«|ta alio, r^^uiro 
apoeialisod iaatnjotloa thit both toitcbop tbw tho ihiXU ro^mrM to luaotion 
in an KnfXlah-apeftUnt 0Oolot| M woXX M prtaorvo prido a^d avaranoia ol V 
thair om cultur*! and athnio h«ck(rouada, At tha aaM tlMl, tbaro ara do*^ 
•andi for ataniatiya atniottiraa of oducatioa that prdvida paronta, taich^ra, 
and prlacipaXa graatar i^y ift tba for« of odacaiioa that la pro vi dad la a 
commjnity and graatar choico In tbo oontaat and atyXa ol aduoation avaitahia. 

thla W progrwa auM>drta roaaar^ and davalopsaat to addroai thaaa 
divarao nooda. It falla into liva ar^a^t axp«ri»anial adiooXa, oduoatioa 
vouchora, MuXtlMXtural/miXtlXianaX protraM, aotititioa roXatod to tha ' 
Aocda ol tho haAdieappad> aad a roaaiurch traata progra« aiaiXar to thoaa In 
tha othor four priority ar«Aa, 



Plaaa lor riaeU Yaar X»T5 



1»74 
Bati»»ta 



latiMta 



lacroaaa 

or 
Docroalo 



X. txporiBontal $chooXa 



4«X|406j00O 
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Th« tJtp#rl»«nl»l SchooU Progrwi It tftllng tfeo hypoth«il« thi> 
0t(nllic«At ftAd Uiting idprovwiwti in oducatlon, beyond tho»c 
Mftdt poiiWt by pitc©««tl Vfftovttlv* •IweftU* »m ^oro Uk«ly to occur it 
«>»prthentiv« chungot tro ir»tro4uc«d into tU iri^onis o£ » «^ool tytto^ 
HifM chftniM would do*l with curriculum, tpproftchet to Initrucilon, orgwi- 
fttlon, fovwolm •ytltmt, «vd tht reUUonthlp bttwotn tchooU 
coiiunUy; XU lij^rtwt •U««ht« of tht progrui tt orUlhtUy Uplemwiod 

o tcbool dlitrVttt »nftlyte thtlr oiti problwi tad d»vH# 
their own lolutiont* 

o thi choice of curriculum, orgwiutloo, eteffing end 
internel eveluetlon ere the choice of locel echool 
pereonnel end tht cowunity — not the rederel Co%«rnMnt. 

0 the target popuXetloa ie Urge enough for th* experiment 
to be elgnWlcent but emell e«vough to be thoroughly evelueled 
ftnd doeuMnted. The terget popuUtion eUo ebow^d include 
eU gredee ffon Xindergerten tjynouih hl|h ecbool# 

o broieeie w to leet for five yeire to ellow for. both 
contiftutty wd intemel integrity whUn poMib^e. elter- 
iietiveK nro being ,\at*d wy4.<f*^»**i'' ' - mw . 



the riecel Veelr iV?* budget resueete iSjOtt.OOO to refund the folldwing 
exieting exptrlMatel echool projicte. Theee eret 

'o >iedii»oot Scboole PfoJePt in OrMavilte. CeroUh»__ 
. . e«eh» to l»prov# •lumioft w * rurtli poi^?> «MUl^tl«i« 
ethool diet rltt through ttore iodivlduftUged cvurriculkflii 
a cloeer retetSonehip betmn etudeoti end teechere, More 
VQcetlonei prejteritioa end broader involveaont vith the . 
local oomuAlty. 

o ifattonal Urby Ua^e Itireet MM 

€ali<oimta^_Sout> BOftdj Indiana aftd yahhlhgtbhi ^rc," e»rv# 
pr iMx i 1$ droi^"^ t e and othev • a tii)d eat i > be t • thiilMiba ■ ol ^ > 
i» and aa, vho- MTO »di Mitved^ ado^^tol^ br tbtir^-* - — ' 
io^el echool eyite«e* The objtetivee hr*;to'ftlT# a thOiroogh, 
well reeearched teat of the "$trf4t Acadeety^ concept, and to 
teat tho iwibiUty o^ t^M $tHkt iit*40t$ an an alternattv* > 
progra* elthU the io<al publlo achoole. 



o ExperlMontai BchooU Progran te aoeigned to eofuro^thaVtb* - 
exporleocoe gaiood in the>YO|His>lll bo intdgrated ^ - ^ v 
aaalyred to «ako a aaxUai oontribtHion in addreeling j^r<>b|ejM 

- ol national aignUieance in publio oduentioa. In fiacfl Ytar ia79 
five tolit* roifaarch at\)die« till bo urkdoYtakea io aneiyao tho 
Kxperinontai 8choole Okperlence in tema of a partl^uiay piiblle 
policy or laaue. SJtaaploe of najor leiuee thht Might OoMpnee 
the nacal Year U?» atudlei are: 
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o «ir«tHlM tot 6hAAi# In tohoc) diilrleu 

e tll««it oi t5aivl4u«llMd iaatmtlon on pupil potUtrntA^ 

0 R#tp0Ai« to «<»ue«tlml o««d« 61 ■ioority ttu<l«nt« 

0 .AAiioiiUrlAff #aueaUonal ^luuica ib th« r#tf«r*l. Se«tt 

eoc^Uv# d«v«lop««iil 

Steb ol abovf «>««titttt« M tm of ttud^ 

ucmi# oi n,m,M m ruMi y««r i»75 ov«r ri«o«i y«Mf ifiA 

iik Xntroo»9 \n ftOff*^ ^totit : I ; ^' , r'l \ - 



1%* «tt2r Pf»iK^ «0v uMftw Ir ift.tu A;im io6lk Piitrltli 

hXm iock tMM 44«Mi»tHt<) i nituUt«d 96*pMiiUty 9>^<plh«? plan 
liAiM to pttblio tiAooUf in • «|(llu< M Ut^f t»<l ot tty I tyV > tiiml>t»< 
lA Uct^M^'m 4lt#rtity iftd^M^i cfa^i^^^ ^^^ dittiptl6« 

it r#qMtt44 u rttbai Vkr ia.700,d00 id fiiM i^iotMi* op^^atl^a 
61 t|t« pix>j#^t luia Il»ao0,o6o to ooatimto tfnta opl^66ti<M^ fUi4 iMiirfia «iael) . 
provl4o ♦6f6AtUl toodUck 6# ti^ W#rl«|«t|-.v^^ ; U " W^*^^^^^^^^^ ' 

Alulii »qi6k 1^ WrM4 #^ 
lUMltf 4iv6m oondltioiit ii^r6»riiii«« >16PM|« 

%to UA46nri^ it ir«« iMiiptlklro st«t« S>6PNrt«^^ i||u6#ti6i>ttd Mt Hart-' 
toH^ OoiMMoiieuti ttiUhdt 1^ U6lttd#4 in t}Mi l»?i^prop)ri<^lo|k>6r op6 
*<MltloMl opoitttioaikl iroutWor pt^4*H to f^t Mine^ ilfiift oitloi* X6« 
Bamp6Uin» o> iMI'i^ford M^oiit to HvioY ii^a Ikpp|ii^i4;bjr^tj^ l^tto&lU 

m fie^M ro«r*t 6pot«^i6b >l tut ptoj^cti Hm ipmiU W in #44ltt6Q to 

tttoiMOf for tbo l6<al ^Ittlritt Ml tfbotd Mp to lUodco aa»iiti6tmi«o 
M4 opor4i|to«a eo«i6> fisigtir^ liiMO.OOd 14 t^MtiiootiMl to li^loMc lih ioitl 
auttict mMuM it • t1iit4 irooebot •ita/nliich vlii UtU opOfMlooii i« tho 
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for VoMchtr •Jip«riK«at» 



a, AliM llo«k 

I. Site t 

9. 8it# » 

• Total 





Ilt5 tiiUiU 






a.? 




>i 




1 1,0 


17,4 




tMrtOM 




. - or . 


$3T5w)ooo 





^rka^ •o<lter fMmuu9 MOf U ^vitb « vi4« mUtr of itst^t** 

«o4 «jlro«« lUl^ ^^oUoM mUrili t<miUm ia mvaAI 

proJocU <«rto«tly mA^t^f* moo o< U^o oHi 

\ »ol«to4 HmU $^t0ti ii&toliAlfK40ft|M itiauUttr 
; c^U4ifoo.^;,^; ■ v'- - T 

to loorOi l>U ot^o^tltoi^s lovoN 0 toActi^r oiid bit tefilovo* 



o lotabtUtlUt 004 Ott^pottlot too toooorok ollortO io tooHvotioo 

otoo44ii ^ |»iriorltlOO'Vnleh hOvo ooooooioil ou^ft lo tbolr 
tooH^^t^ to^Mmitioo. t^oo4 oioo^oo vlil ioloto Utt^i : 
rtooatch oro»rA for bUiiito4 oM ibltlettUorli o4o«otloO| 
Ooa^U U o«*(ut to ro4«vtl| itoU «04 loool^ OfooeUi U 
tboir roooftcbi^totfoi |^lft00iot'oo4 foUty ooolyoit fot> 
oulticut(;(ttol t^octUoo* V > ' 

to fUcOl yooi* |3,O30,QOO i« ro<|U00tod for tbo Initltuio'i ^ . 

Miltioolitom profrMi, . - . 
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is-osa o - 14 - s« 



iVK U;s InereAii or 

l«etrit natlenil lumyt vbov i\\%t Utt^tKi tnd idu<tfcton idftt&Utricort toA** 
ttQM to lifhAilii thi iif«4 (or iMprovtd Mini of dlt|ivo»le| iurMnt probUtti* 
AddltloMltji fdviatioMi r«autchtti «ad dfvilo|p«ri eontiAui to •triii tvo 

* tht BMd (or inetaiicd uAdm|4«dlnt of th# l(vdlvldu«l and iocUl 
(•etora yhlch^pdUlbu^ to 4 cblidU lur^in •Vliityi 

* thi| nitd for • loUd (ouodatloo oricaoiritdta Ofl which ^totrtttt e< 
tiutroctlpn •ddr#Ml0t Ittrnlet pcobltM cm hi davaloptd. ^ 

MUviU addrau thoa o«td« throu|hi 

. • protrM orttiou ifdr iitlc ruMr^^^ ' 

* of |ht>ff\?Jftfit o| mllibU W product! for 

ror thtM •ctivitUfi MiWO.OOO ii tMufiUd In ff WS* thii !• « rMuaitad 
lAcrtMt ol na^.66e ov^r it fo|f iikW^i«k ' th# nOiAIr ^! imt mr<U «Dd 



th« hMie rfiaatch t(*ftt« pr^ttM vtu follclt propoaaU In thi loUovtut 



. Uamch ott tb| cAUiU «&4 tfCma dlti«4ivldt»Al (a*!.! 
tftOttoMl dliturbM««) «M mlYOMtnUl f««tora (i<t*» 
itpovarlahad nalihhorhooda); vhich •itttiUcantljr Iftttrfara 
^tth childHflU «MUty to itim tikd to raUta to otKtr p«opU) 

. iitiMtch vhlch iaprovaa th« Mtiuraatnt^ of Uaml&g dUabllltlia 
•Ad tba$r C4U4U* 

nt hM IMtUttd coordloltloi of lu vorb 1q thii tf^a vlth olbot Mtr«t 
•itocU* cooductlDg ralatad worbi luch u Mttt« lin«« ttXHDSi ll$r Aikd iU Burtauv 
of EduettiOA for tha K#»dl<:appad iWt)» Th# ln«tituta«i fooua ia oo >M\itriiit 
basic kno»M^ J vhich bth^»« «<Ofici^i May tii tha^r provtaiott of •ducailonal 
larvicaa to chitdron with Uaxititn dlaontora.^ 

A accofid activity for tha bandicappad and for tihicb #d a«o^t ot $»00.000 ia 
rtqtiaattd l; rUcal Yaat im %$ tU tMtliMi of cosptttar^aaHproatbaUc 
for ha baadlcapHd, aapaclaUy tM blW, ^tro#thatR mtf^ , pt^dj.th/ 
hajdltajpjd tapabilltljt iA4cb tbay d^ ft^t^OlMtylM tf^^^ , 

"^^liJJ'TiR^*" «<*'yi pwtHttic.tp^rfoViff:^^ 

Aft iacraaaa ff $l«0,OOO.ov«r mcalvTaar/^i U t^^MtSa to t^la^t plm^ 

to contlnuo d projaela aurtad by ibo Offic« o| »ducatioii« Vha^ *fi aia^ 
baalc raaamh on problaaa of taacblug htndicappod cbildr«a< ' : 
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. 881 

ltt4 xm or 

gltt!| ati^ >itUtt» 0»cf»at 

b£s*£A,a£saii f w^ooo.ooo $i»ooo.ooo 

tft rii«4l Yw 191$, MU will •oli«it Nimdi i^ro>oi«lt m4 m^U 
Mr4i lor atudloa't^ ia«r#ut iU kftOtlotf|« bMt Kbout^lmiiiy u aeltoo^ 
^voir4M. ioM litu«a to ^ Mroaaod ar«t 

6 UMl^aH 4ftd «o«^ul#Oft Of alr«tHUi f«f tbo dalUillob 
afi4 i^miiiOR o< l«4lvi4aAUft#d currieoU, inatniottoii, 
•vtlutUoi Mid o^mtieiUott, ^ 

0 raoialft cnUurtl, ••x*i«U, of roligtoui aUrootypim or 
4laMBiMtiOft in tMtitMttopa, , . 

o tbo UAO Md atni«tMil»ff ol povor, atttborttyi «a4 1h«^^ 
pofttrol ip odtiCAUo^a aatiin^a. 

or oiMir^ ^'faluo and ojcpo^latio* ttlMtai.^ ^• 

• - - -. ,-■ - r' : > ■ '■■ .<■■■' ■ ^ f , ■■' " / ■" ' ■ . - . ' \.< 

0 tb« ^i^fU Ol 0«if>|Mla M^Af 009HUa| 04lK«U^^^ 

Ittftotlotta, iacludlftff iftitn^otioSj, io^laUMtlOtt, tu«tody« 
«0«tf0l| 9«rtM^«*ti<^ (Mkd aoloott^. , 

<ttidi«« of tboff Itauoi vlU U Iftyllod Uroufk tW% maarob tmta 
Mttw, A« o^tmud UtOOO.OOO vitl ^ ui«4 lor tbaio atudlla la 
haal to«r 1979. 



Di»arilt» Acoo»Dllalw^iita in Fiatai Ya tra WVltU 

U ovUantlo* W4 *Msa»aAtatloft of all tha axporljantal ^^^^^ 
^rojooio woro ^tUwa*. wr# usoaaing iapact of tba «ipori«aotai 
aolioola 0O1 

■ 0 #t^*d^t por|of»«to wrf nttltttdaa 

o ictool orfui"*^^^ ^ 
o 00 — u aUtoat 

no tooobor projoot ♦Web tot wmarKjr at Alua • ^"'J'^f? 
Sopto^ l^ta »ltb 4,000 atu4otot pwtlelpaati m axpandod to 9,000 
•tudaSu la a<;b6ol ^r mS-m4. foaitlva roa^stloni Iron •tudaota paroota 
ta^ra Si SSiualtf warmtod tba proviaion ol avarda b, KU in nical 
Y2rit14 to tbTSSi Ba-piblro Stato Dopwtsant of Education and Kaat iari- 
foH, Scbictlottt for plinnlnt «nI foaalblllt, atudlaa aa potantial Rt« 
Toucbor altoa. 



88a 



X974 

IK Mttw)! 

A. S«rM^tt«l ikilU $i. 409,000 

UtMnt Md CutHeulM l»,a43»00O 
C. ruto ^>U«y StudiM 3,t»K000 
Total KtiMrch »30,W.000 



E<ttMU 



fn«rtti# 

or 
pocrotio 



9.665,000 ♦ 6.604.000 
$3T.6».O0O, ' ' 6.666,600 



Thli MCtlOA pl ik% bttdftt Jui.titi^ttlpn MiKttUA tbo dMcrlptloa /or. 
ttw^s MtivltUa ar* r««0treh*orl«tot«d UVolvl4 l]kv«6ti|«tlo7ud txNVuftftUtloii. 
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Xffi 197« or 

|i»taaf ItUW DtwMt 

A. H^^^ti^ ikllii 

•tii^i24SS'r:2t:if tt.t^^.ooo M,#t.coo m.ws.ooo 

m.m.OOO >|3,M3,600 ' 

rmttiirwwft 

thin ^ ^aU U f f«|r#«t b#>ott4 • wr •It^tAty Imii itb^t ^« *lth 
•mUl ff«M«M w tbo^ Hio#* *ltb li^ty W^t a«i44 U vitbiM- 

tt«Vl#M At* iim UlAA «sMrUike«4 ^ f^t m4 fttootity cHiUr««i l« tiM te- 
0 AAAlftUg AtratAtlM lor ttc^riai tt«tl»i««llCAl'<^t«4cUi 



,884 

ritfti fof fi icil vtir lf?j t 

19U iVS 



locr«tti 

or 



uxmx iiuam p#crtii# 
*ttiSSf^*^ n.w.ooo u,m,w >n»$55»o<yo 

^^^^ - w «)ayfti9,i, 

co«p«t*nct tftd ttkiuta* itt th* uM of ltftto«^« ^ 

For coatlftwioo of thru projKtt U mty tMiihood SttelJiSTmiJJow 

S«c^» four ntv 4Ctlvltie« Ifl rual YMr.im yili fAcuft m tK* Aftfti««4« 

tW f.jd or la VrliliK tlapit thrM or foir Un. .tort... Hit , "Lit. .Jch 
•Hi eonput.r iiwlitioo o! tMJiB, <io«,«h,n.l<m ($l,»«q.W). 

U r«4M«t«<i to laploDeet «om o( th« propo««l« (ro> th«t pl*onin« proie*. 
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______ ^fV^iaccnj^irr init 

vU^opttt «toll»«it polUltt. M«K tb« City \}«lv«rtUT of K«v Tork 



h\mM of itttdtttti ii 



il7S 



*^2feJffiftS^Lli 1^130,000 15,441,000 



44Ul»000 



til fU<a TfAt IfXI f«ftd «t OiMl»000 tho eoftti^tloft of 
tliffat frojoctt utf^tlAi to 4wlo^ m4U4 *kllU ia *klWm. t^M proJ#«tt 
l^mid; ^ oxHtlMftt *iiotoVy tho pltao ««<l Botkodo U ^uM «d 

MAlyioa. to «saari« foUovoi 



o!»^Ki^Jiro^i 



it SS^HlMtooI iowiiai Oil lupwlAt t«i4U| »*tMiijtlM 

okiUii 4oMMtUt l«4 otilttotlttf frotoitttoo, eom, m4 othor 

otiMr iMt city itiUJ- ttt MitUm 1» i ttttat of w-«U)r 
cli«A|M ttUto4 to tU« troittt M wtll M ihra«4tlOMVlU bo 



1974 



laetoAOO 

ot 



3. fyiTiii^ ttftf >loi 



$ 752.000 $1,659,000 



4$ft«7»000 



tHo IflOtiUU in 1975 vlU foM foot MtlTltUt ta tU •Jj)^^*^*^ 
eoii^oUBCO U M ••ti**tt4 <oot of n.<59»000 or an i«to^J« ^2,000 ovot 
rTl974 for Mtt of tuo atw wtivltUt. tU wjor Mttvity foUo«i 



HidiMtuvtt latUMlUvlMuitul Uborotory. it dorolopUg 
MtbomeUt <t«rtU*U for $ro4#t K-U that aaaroai coacarat 
•«^ra«M4 atKHit both tt«41tloaal and %aif math" eitrUala 
uA baiU oa tM atroattb of botb* 
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ttltuoa w ItAmftf iiMl Ibittiiotioo ia UAfuUtlo ooMuai« 
Ju^c^JSL^irX^l:/ •l^'^ <»;j«f t#4 it tt.ni« sett* tHitnrtity 
|proo««t utiivtritl, vhidi tro dopwdoat oa iwiUMt 
difftrMtOi, »Ut •poolsl prpbUM UtnMrt •aeoimtor la 
ilII!iS*.IL"f"*^ l*WMti w»d>l»«ro thora la a diffaraaea 
batww learaar^a diaiact aad that of tha ichoou 

0 ]f^f <>»'^Jf 1» Pw^poMla ai^ 

♦"•«*Mf ittfwi aUmtloa. fladiata ofthail ' 

a«bool dlatrlota to UplMant Iaa6vatlva proarLui *^ *^ w ^q. w 



887 



•Ad Vviluatloo 
a. CurrieuluK 



1974 
totiMt» 



14, •35,000 
U. 030^000 



lAcratia 



^M00,000 



m»t43,000 |15,in,000 •^M,3ia|000 



Cmic#» t»ith •lUctlva loatmctioa la an MiMtlal p#^i ol uajr •Ifo^t to 
l^rovida hlfli ^tUtjp •duentloo for all chll4r«fti Tbli «o&c^ni ia MtioMli 
It U r«ll««t#d 1« tiM r««*tat laoptton ol Uvi in My BUU¥\ Ui^X e«U lor 
iU tftv«l6p«Mt 01 ajratMa io teld t#4cMra tad lol^lf tG«ovntibU lor ili«ir 
•llootlmMa. ror iMttvctloo to N oilootivo, curHoulw Mtorltu iad 
totclMr iottyltUa mix N doaigMd id t^ ^a m aU f tio vldd di|f«r«ftoo« la 
UUrMta^ 4bllUlo«, »o*4* Md Uofcfro^o ol okildroft. 

Tb« Mtt Ma r«apo«d#<l to tkli »atlo««l ooAcora |or ia^rovli^ tl»*'ol|ootlYO«' 
M«$ ol iutrvoti^ bx V^^^Uki^ t«o »^ TiMM tro} 

0 To Uprovo orit#Hft lor tooobor foloetioo M 

to dOf ii« ftftd otalMto traii»iaf j^rocraM ior ia^viif • 
toocklac okllla. 

0 tb doaiiQ aAd mluAta odrtiMU'io «oo»Moo4*ti tMr 
Aoodf, Utoroita aftd abiUtloa ol »t^do«u. 



PlMa lor riac»l Yoar 1915 



W4 
SatlMate 



1, ToachiP^ Xlactlvonoaa 
aAd Kvaluatioo 



lt75 
fatiaato 



9T»^»f000 $4,t35,000 



x«<ro«ao . 

or 

i.|a,700,000 



In tbia aroa, xit proposoa 14 aetivltioa vkich includo 12 m iBltiativda 
aod 2 coAtinuatloaa. 

Tbo AM Inltiativoa aro doatfaad to: 

o tatbor iAlonutloe lor doy»lopii^ porloir^oo critoria 
to cuido adai&latra^j'« la toaciMr aolootioft 

o ovaluato tbo lalraaaa aad quality ol curroat 
tiichor aoloctioa ptocoduroo 

o Uprova currant ty uaod M^aura^aota ol atudaat 
achltv— aat " 
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^ i»WV» t»»ch#r ikltU in UpUnanttftt M» currlwiU 

Th« 4«or<af ol |d,TOO,000 in ov«i> m4 lor aotlvitUt U thlg 
mt r«n«eii • reduction to iota iund* nie4«d to UXiiW prior «6«MtMAtt, 

' ' * . ^ , »'#^f.W'^ .... 

^ Jaer«A«d 

^^.^W* - ;totiA4ti- I D46?Lt 

own pact* * ' ■fU.*/:':,; f4« 

proc^rof to li«lp.tl«fMtar)r iobodl o^ll4io«~Utnr wtr 
«a«lo, tpolUni iUkI pt^loii iOlViot'^t t)K»i^ ovH pl^^ 
and Ut#r^A il$, 045,000), 

m rv^ucitM iniaroftl^ of |)te.000 ota> fiim'tni' im till t^^ 
b0$iAning oi oiMoBinatiOft aotivUloi for turl'lciilu«'»at^HaXa vhoif <iov«lop*/ 
sdbt wUl t;# ooiipUiO<l ifk \^%^ i . 

- Ac ooftp^uNioau lor riical i^^a/i»7^ - , . 

tn both ma aad 1974t pro4«6ti tupportod by KtB ift tU ma ol tMcblr^f ' 
an4 currlcuiaK b^ro produood aod art pio<hioiai liii abMadanof ol product* lor 
Ufa ia.acboola# A brlal daa^rlptloa^of aoi^ ol ibfao prodooti /ol^owtt - ^ ^ 

0 Tho faproviBt taa^bla^ Co»potobOiOt Parotr^i at ibo Mortb^ , ! 
toator)& Rogiobai xduoAtiotiii Uborittory bfta prodricadr 

(1) lA U^^rvico trainlftf jpaokafo-lor uso by aebool ^ 
adalttlatratora aa tbay itork witb taaobora to aoU# - 
atalllaf and ittatniotioQi^l probloM in ichoola. 

(a> a akUX tralnUg progra« aaaignad to balp oducatSoaal 
poraoftaal aaaaaa thair abiUtiot a^ baoda to «orb 

aa a group* — -- - — ^ .....>.,„.. v,.. 



/ 
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(I) tiftt oov|r»ti dMif««d to usUt tMoh«ra 

tft MBifittl 6lM0rooa Uutttttf Mrt •Ifiottvtljri in 

t , pm^t*4) lAjiiHMiUttNt ttod^ft^ puf^itipnu^ in ^ 
A(J*PU y# Muf(tliy $t til* Umliftf MiMroli *&a 

MMlim 6yit«ii uftd M M»oeiftt*d tfAoMr ti:ltm^ procrMi 
<4) Co^^Utftd • 4»p«p<;)Ur^fist^ iA«tmctio««t profm in 

($) t)«v«lop«4 t«o Uvtttf of IMi iDdlvidUttlMd 96tM0# Pro«rM 
ItAd ft«Id USt«(l t«V«l. 



S90 



1974 



114495,000 

|3,»$1»000 



|4|U»rO00 

a. 100. OOP 
|^»&iOOO 



tacr««t« 

or 



4$6,400rOOa 
♦ 104.000 
\4|»»»04|000 



gMU itwiUi tr« lnt«nd#4 to proviso lunaMcntil Imowltdft about tho 
orcMvlflfttiOft uMl pt«cUeo of Aaoticu od\tcttion# 

Policy *tu4Uf ftfo tat#adod to pMvid* •oiontlflctlly rMcurchod 
Information to tiiUt in Mkirig of policy d«ci«io«a. 

B«iio ftiwi poiic:f atudlM i^m vv^uot^^ io throe v«yii^; (l> throufb ^ir^tt^ 
•txiaiM conduct 9^ by Hft tti^f; grimtfrOi, eohtra<itori il^rltinc mAM ro^ulrcMokft 
••ttbllahod by mil U> throufb problam^contMrM grajitV^6ip4tiU6bl UAd<r 
vbich rot«tjrch«ra in iK# field doalgn gad oonduot vorb in broad ar«M vbiob 

baa idantUivd aa fiffuoiaX.io.Uig.bui]ugUk|k6t.A.kM«4«dgo.bM^ for oduoatloni 
and U) tbroMgb progtAM of gr*nta to aupport «orb dafinod and iBitiatad by 
maarcbart la tba fialdi 



Ik Baaio Btudita 



1074 
jtotlmato 

$1^485,000 



lV?ft 
latiaaf 



Inoraato 

or 

Dacr$aa*t 



$e»»g5,000 4$5,400,000 



TKa il&gla largait progrA* activity in tbia ar«a in Placal Yogr 101$ la a 
$5,000,000 rataarcb grant ooapetition vbaraby higb quality propotala fro« a 
variaiy of diffarant parspoQttvia including univaraity batad reafarobara, Ot^t* 
axKl local dapartaoAta of odacatiORi aiM reaaarob laboratoriaa aad oa«tora 4ra 
aolicltad by itaff and raviewod by ataif and noQ-govamMot airpartt. Tbia 
program (includad undar totstc atudiaa) «ill fund ratearcb by prof^iiionala la 
•aloetad diaciplinaa aucb aa lav, oookoaica^ sociology »od ptycbolog^f aa tbay 
ralata to and oo«pla«ant education. 

In addition to kba $5,000,000 included under baaic etudiet, tb« Fiacal 
Yatr 1»7S budget roquoet includee $1,000,000 tarfOted tovarda problOM 
relevant to tbe 5 priority areas, Punda for and deecriptlon of tbe roqueata 
are included vitbiD that aactioa oi( tbia Juetlf ication. 

The iapect of genoreting euch activity In tbe field tiea not only in the 
result of tbe projecte funded, but In the involvOMent of tbe reeearcb oommlty, 
By focuelng reeenrch oo Hit priorities, the <lnetltute^developi an ^i«areneia of 
and an InvoXveaent In tboae iesuea. Ae our ooaceptuel fra«e«orb unfolde, MIg 
will increase ita ability to focue acarco research talent t& iha aignifi- 
cant problw-ma facing Aaerican edueaaioA througb tKe rssearcb ^ante progrgM 
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Alio iBClti4*d un4«r bi«U atudl^i »r« fundi to obtain iiilit«2ic« tot 
Nll*a iifhouat rotarcb tUif fro« outiida ooatrtclori, 'A toUi of |1,M5.000 
ii roquMtod for tbii lupport m rucai y^ai- ia7&, iMt^tii of 
conc^roa to bo ftddroaiod ^rot 



o fiitioa Mfultiit inm Oourt Ptotiioni 

Court <l««iaion Mpholdlfii tbo roquimoot ot dollvirlnc 
"i4o^uat#" adueatloA to all AMMPitaiia or iff«Mlfi| tbe 
local ooatrol of icKooli U.f * d#««im«Uoii) hSgUltbt 
tba A«od for pMciao d«fliiltioiii of what i§ ^'adoquato'* 
(ir what la tbo r^latloti batvo^o atato ai>d loc«l 
control of adu«atiott, nii propoiaa to aupport rtiaircb in 
Ibaia and otMr auch araaa to motm U^flQo tba offo^ti 

of oourt doolilona on wbat la oonititutloaalljr rlgbt a»d 
vroBf with AMrlcao education* 

o tax JloUa 

UetToi uodarataBdlnf of aax voloa undorliaa a boat of 
I^robXama ooftfronting Aaartcafl oducatloa today* In riacai 
Yaar IVti NUB apoaaor^d a aoriaa of atudlaa ll^ulr^BC Into 
tbo ba«iB» natvr* lad proeaaa of aan rola laamlnf, In 
flacU yatr 1975 Kll will oontuua tbat tffori and mvw 
tovfrrd tefltlnt tl^a fttplrlC4l indola d«valop«d «»d daalgnad 
In Xvii to xuwth tba Uvpatt of aax tola iMnini oo 
aocUltiatiofi ^r«ctteaa, 

o childy^B^g^ Mthti In Iduettlon 

in r4oa«it yam thar^ baa b««n an Ineraaalnf awaraaaaa in 
CoB<raaa« In tba oourta, lad u tba public of tba problaa 
cf fnatltutlonal and paraonal dlar«t»rd for tba rlcbta of 
cblldr«a. KtX propoaaa to ancouraca avparta froa a nunbar 
of dliclpllnaa to oonaldar auch toplca aa tba lagal atatua 
of tba atudaot, rigbta and raapoaalbllltlaa from tba 
porapoctlva of tba atudant, davlant bobavlor In acbooia and 
tba ^uaattOA of iAvoluntary axcluaton fro« acbool» 

InortaJa 

Wi 1175 or 

ytlnata latUato Dacraaaa 

a* Policy gtudUa |a»3»«|000 la.SOO.OOO 4K)4<000 



rro«raa plana In riaoAl Ya*r IftiA for policy itiyliaa focua oo $ najor 
laauaa totalltnf |3«IO0,0O0. two of tboaa laauaa ara: 

o gcl>ool finance 

fitudtaa on tbo flnviclaK of advieatloa will be aupportad 
with 4mph9^MiM onx 

(1) tho rolatloniblp batwoon aducAtional asp«Ddlturaa 
and banoflta r««airad. 

<d) Tbo diatrlbutlon of •ducatlonal ooata aw>af bouaabolda» 

(3) Tbo diroct and ladlract oonaaquoneaa of >ofor»ins tba 
iyataa of financing aducttloo. 



892 

Q Sicondiry Educe 1 1 on 

Two eoisctrhi it* urgftUd in tiicil Y««r I9t>, 

(I) m 0ourl*<6Mir#d dliMtliriff ol duiil •yitm of Mghtr 
•dviCitiOA in li lutii provides an Uportimt ooporttmlty 
lor itudykrtf Ihi iqutllty of MM lo odueatlon luld tht 
proctii of coMpltutci «(Uh an •HUnialiyUpoiod ordtr to 

<a) XJi; tiu iMrport ibo^rttua v»d practical r«i*trcb into 
cUarly dattdtrtf tho axpoetod outooMi and vayi of 
•oaaurloc ih# produotlvltjr of poit aaooodiury oducAtloh. * 



V rtiitrch triAla oompoiitlofi ,wm tU m^ot accottpllOMftt ol 
tbo »aau SUdUi proKrta U JWa tad >9I4.:j ;., . . . .^ . 

# 'i"* Proiraa fgndod 193 projaeta in alna cttoforlat 

Co.f. SooUi TkHifkt «»d ^c«M^ u«Mi««.a«d ljutvyotloa) pMalaiM U,*. 
Ificroaao our UAdaralaMUii« Mkm% A««rie4ii oducAt^oa. m 1W4 tpMo«U4UU 
lOO srMita via U Md« iur«dt«d totard ihd.nv* j^loriV. amtr^ 

l^ifi(( and p<^liCy;titKiio»^b«gu« iir'irfriiiiciudtt ; ^ 

' o School flnaaco - ■•tbodi for datartUAtnt tho Iffecti * < ' 
of vtrioua ravcaua atiocaitoh plana ^ * 

o U» rola laarntnt * aox jrolaa davalop and thai r 
iBpacl on ioclaliaatioh practlct* 

o Taatlat - laptovlJii tradltloaa:v taat Md boglwiiaf.U, . 
davalop crttarlon ^ rofgroac^ taatt ; . — 

o School Doaagrcgatloti Practicoa a aystHaaia ol provioua 
dobvtrnatloa roaaar«)i,. th* affaota of dMCffrofatieii m • 
■inorlty cMldrM. tH tr«i»d «f motroffaiiott ol doMgrnatod> 
, achoola 

Thaao aU4i«9 provido tho H*U for »oK axtoDilya raaoa^eK aad 
taatlht o]' tba ao^aU davolopod la Flr.cal YaaY4975, 



Sevaral lib and cantar projccta ««.*a conilnuad in 
1973 iAd 1974 to: 

o DoValop vaya of aeaauring c^tli of Maturity 

o Teat tho aftactlvanaaa of altarnativa Miliar - 
child taachiAf tachai^uaa 

o Dovalop Modala of v^jra af/activa aanaiaaant and 
fovamanca practlcia for a»iall tour yaar, t«o 
year and black oollagaa* 
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JnertMa 

irr4 i»?5 or 

E&USiii Mt>M|f, 

111. PIMPHWATIOW AKD WWKW 

A. JaforuUoA 8)ritM Op«r«tio« 

^ »*1 IspMvMat ' -|4,ll»,000 17.100,000 4U1IOT.OOO 

B. laplWMBtltioli 450^000 3,000,000 • 450,000 

C. MiD Bu|>SK>rt 40S»000 B,050,000 ♦ }«eB»,000 

D. CoMuMr iRXomtlOft BftO.OOO TOO.OOO ♦ 4g0>000 
toUi Dlt<«aftfttiop ia<i Miotir««t tB.etl.OOO $ 11^150.000 ♦i4.nt>000 



MAt«.op«r«tloii •u|>port oi «otlviti«i vMob h%ip uiurt tU( Uif mtfiti 
of •dMcattoatl r«Mmb 4i»4.4«tilop«#&t ar« 4V*llftbi4 t« «c)iPoXi taid ooUh«« 
Ift fona %UX ftft u»«tul to m4 m iuipip^rt 01 pollolM uA yrogtM 
to lapm4, coastlaui, or divtlop iU c«r«biilty ol p^rtoAaal Md tnailttitiottt 
to porfoM o^gcttioft roi«*reh «a4 4ov^Xo|Mt&t. . 

T^li progftt lacorporatit aetivitUf tot 

o iKprof* oduutioB iBlomtiOtt ud rooouroo «yttoM» 

o 4«v«lop i»ro iffootiTi prooMtot tof ifktormit$ 

toa^ltora, pnaclp«li» aobool admlalitratora,^ 
> aobool boarda and lo^**! uo— uajtlat About t1|'« ^ 

rfiuitt of i^uoatloe liD» 

o d«v«lop poiiciaa aad profraM vbleb will auura 
adoquata Mpovtr, inatitutioaal r«aouroa« aad 
otbor natOMJ to oarry Otft an tl foot if* and 
off Uiaat aatlobal odMcatloa roaaarcb aad davalop^ 
Mat pn>t^aa. 
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<ih^n^ vith tbt ooUttftiM, icmftiiifi ftt»tr*«UQf» m4 iftdixini ol #da« 
cfttioa ItttrthtM, fro« rtfuTeli *i>4 pr«^tu#, y^kXtk fUU wltUfe tMlr 
•ubjK« arMi AO UcriMo of |03t|000 it ro^uoitod ovtr tliO Nic*! Yo» 1*74 
Uvoi o| 13,009,000 to providt for procoiiing ol oitp«ctod Uomm«« iQ U* 
lorottloft tAd tbo hlfbor ooati ol oumo^ opofillootr A04itioB«lly, llll 
propotu to iaplOMOtr it • ooii ol $d00,O00r«o«o ol tte r«ooMOAdfttloi« 
of • Mi^or atud^r of tbo UtO syitw UAdtrtUtn io ria«tl Ytur 1^074. Tbit 
atudy Mi dMlgntd to identify iftlomllOft roqulroaoata of mo«reboro» 
Uaeheri, •ducailoiial dotiaion kaara iod otbort on4 tho nvAll^abU lAlomtlon 
r««our«ai to Mit tbata oooda. (|$«100»000) 

la ordfr to UeroMO looal accoit not only lo BXic, but to othor 
tfocuAoat aad data filaa, KJI propoaaa a aniea of oo« activftiiai 

0 Support oi oB*Uaa intaraotiva oo«putar tai«l|k«U . 
ia Stata oducatioa ixooolaa tor diaaaaiaatioo purpoaaa. 

0 MiaUal Uvol ol opera tioaal aupport to'Stato Aiaaclaa 
for thair dlaaaaiaatloa purpoaaa. 

o Tralninc aarlaa to aaaiat Ubrarlaaa, ialoraati^a 
aarvieo a(alf| aad othor ladividuaU to aake abro 
affactlva uao of mc aad otKor lnfor«iiioa aomaa. 

Planrtiac lor thaao aeUvttiaa bocaa la fiacax yaax 1^4. Projootod 
Piacal Y«sr 1075 ocata aro oatiMtod at <|a,000,000>. 




I 



lncr«ti« 

1974 i»t5 or 

ElilSiiii E*n»it» 0»cr»»i# 

U. l»tUm£MiU6ft $3,^50,000 13,000,000 450^000 



AcUviti«ft in thii progrM trt int«nd*<S to g»n«rtU lafon««tion »bout 
promX$iti$ «<iuc«lionil produeti and pr«ctlc4i l€«rn«d Iroa NIX cponior«d 
JUtD. In riical Y«iir 1676, Hit piropoM* to support ti m$i\y fl<t«#n 
propoiftU to plan tnd conduct int<inftlv« •fforta to er«tt« avtrvnvii ot 
high quality RAD producta and ataiat acboola in uain< thaa, 

FollOvinf ia an iUuatratton ot tba kind ot MD out com praaantly 
availabla froM NIS irantaaa and oontractora thich »l|ht ba tundad urvdar 
iheao pio«rana for vbicb $3,600,000 li raquaited in rilcal Yaar 



t> Tlip Hai-kt^iabla f>r#achool &iucatton Protr^yt at ;..a 

Appalavhla Educatloniil Uboratory ' (ACL) ia an education 
CoUvlilon fariai for rural 3 to 5 yaar old cblldran, 
that i» auppleaented by a hona viaitor and a Mbila 
elaaaroot unit, Tba TV atrial, called Around tba 8«nd| 
portriya a central fifur* »ho iftteracta Wtb cbildran 
to liluitrata currlculua contant» Tba ho«a vlaitor It 
a paraprofaaaioaali fanaraily aalactad fro* tba athalo 
and cultural pattara of tba targat populatUa and tralnad 
to inir^uea «a«kly laiaona to tba aotbar, %bo praaaata 
tha« to tba cblld, Tba iMbtla claaarooa ualC ia ataffad 
by a pr^faaaioaai taachar and an a Ida irbo provida group 
•duc«Mi>ii«i axparlancaa dally to tba cbildran. tvaluatioa 
at iba and of thraa yaara ahowad aarkad gaina in cogniilifa 
araaa for partictpatint chlldran* 



lacraaaa 

1074 1075 or 

Satiaatf gatiaata l>acraai# 

C»' RtD Sfataw gypport $ 469,000 0,040,000 ^$1,M5,000 



In thla araa NIK baa thra« objactivair (1) to dataraina tha praaaot 
atatua of tba varioua MiD parfonara; (2) to laprofa tha af factivanaaa of 
laatitutlona, paraoanal and tacbnology in rid (3) tc strengtban 

raaaarchara raapoaaivanaaa to tha aeada of taacbarai achool adaialatratora, 
and achool policy naabara. * 

'To acbiava tboaa objaetivaa MtB propoaaa to urdartaka tba follovins 
actlvltiaai 

o oollaction and analyala of data ooncarniag tha atatua 
of edncfttlonal Rfct) and Ita Xnpact on educational 
practice ($1,425,000). 

atudy ol the different perfonara of educational 
RiD, tboir functlona and ralationshlpa 
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*-An analyiii of iho rodtrat vfforl In support ot ' 
oducattortml lUtD ihrou«h th« anilytit of proj^cU 
•uppovvtxi by IKt ihoat MUvant fed«ral agancUi, 

o prograAi lo atr^ngthon aUionta of iha MiD ayata* ($685,000), 

**to increaaa lh« pIrtUipAiion of Minority 
group HOKbora in oducatlonai RliO 

"•to promote tho dovalopacnt of Inprovad 
tcchnoloffiai for nanaging and conducting 

—to dealgn uprovod atraiegUii for aircngitienlnK 
«ho oUucationok KfcU ayaloa 



W4 1975 
y**^*»ta eatiwata ppcraaao 



Increaaa 

or 



t>. Consuwar Inforniti^n , ajo.OOO | 700.OOO 



K^. ^^^^^i!****' P«^«**** intandad to provide taachara. .chool 

o An ext>orlQent involving up to 10 Stataa, to tdaatlfy 
Practic^a, varlfy tboir affacUveniaa 
tnd^ganerftta information atK)ut thoa^ practices in waya 
uaaful to othera conaldotlng aiallftr approachaa. 

Acoowpiiah aonta for fiacal yeara l»73/i974 

fiacal year* and xm, operation of tha KRIC gy,te« wta 

?« ^ °' ^••^ ^^^^ •^SJrS than 

110,000 education docu.enla, In the aaae year, nor« than 14 000 006 

^^d^'fK^f f "Vr*' '^^^ indlviduur^ucJ^lJJ'SJ^;^. 
and other organUttlona. n. 1974, kIE alao ooapleted a .ai^r .fnrf! 
do.igned to Identify information iaquireiuntfof rialaJcE^rS te^chera 
oducailon.1 decision .akera and othJra. and the tvuIISu rVaouVceV"' 
to Btat thota needi. 

In 191*. NIE iupported dlisealnitton of exoapUry MD onxlueti .hich 
«*r« dovolopM with the In.tU«t.'« M.l.».i,ca. Sup^rr.M SwwSL 
to ten Sl^irr' tsucutlon Agenciei, to develop ,„d e.t»Ulih "tJcllvS^I..«. 
«.tlon p«,r.t«. .odeued .fter tboie developed in ntne p?l" titi 
funding f,o. the U.S. Office ol Eduction aid NI£. inAmte 
follovihlpi In the technique! ol education reiearch and devalopaent for 
outitendlnj alnorlty atudecti, and Initiated developaeot of • tact b^k on 
education reiearch and devalopaent. 
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>Y 1974 n t»7ft or 

SH Wunt Pop. Amount Poi« Awouiu 



IV. PROCRAM OlKtCtlON KSO 
ADMI)<iSmTION 



A. Ptrionntl ConpeniattoA 

»n4 Stnonti 430 $ S« 233,000 480 1 0,376,000 >S0 143,000 

B. R«la(«a Pirionntl Cxptnioi ^ ;»i38»j Q00 » 3j 52.4,000 ^ ♦ iilWiOC O 

Total Pro(fM Direction And 

Adalnlitrttlon 430 l lOj >S9 ^ 000 480 » 12j900.000 < $ 2, 3 41 > OOP 



0»fter>l SUieaent 



Thit fuctlon of cue bwiitx justWlcttton pivvld«i • <l«icrlpUoft ol KIK'i IttfC 
rtfqulrc^nentt unj reUtt'd exponie» to plftn» d«vilop» M(«nUUt«r» and monitor «Ktcrn3l 
9^ivc^^t^on retcorch and d«v«/0P«ent tuarda •■ vcl] «• ivpport «n tn-houi« r««farch proc^«a« 



Prourm rMrpoi» 



Xh9 tQAftibU "ptoUuctN" of ih« tnftltuta «ould include research reporti, currlcutar 
«at#r|ali, dotioniri-ition (training) nodela^ papc^a to ajiaUt policy wakara, aoalyiva ol 
•chool practice, and evaluation atudUa and inforvatlon ptoducta. Th«af "producta" 
«ay b« produced tith«r wiih tn-N>ua« r«aourcea (lit. paraonntl^ oooputtra) extfrnal 
roaourcoa, or both* In tenia of the total work of the agency noat employneitt wUi be 
aupported put aide » A beat gueaa fUure of «%(etD«l «ftplo>-«ent with NIE re^ilcat^ riacal 
Vf»r 197& tudget ia 9»900 people copipardd with an N]£ Internal itafi requeat of 480« 

Tho in*hou«a at;)ff pci/onn the following functlona i» connection with ?(IE'a 'producta^i 

(A) 8ollcU» evaluate, proceai and awa^d tiranta and contracta 



(b) Monitor and ovaloato ih« work r>f granteea and contractor* 

(C) Carry out pl^niAg atudlet^ an»lyie and ayntheaize the 
flndinifj of granteei» and contraetora aa wll a» other re* 
aeatcbera, dovelopera and practltlonera in ordor to aaaure 
the build up of knowledge and aolutlona to education problems 
and to identify new lasuea and trcnda. 

(D) Conduct reaeArch, largely fros aocondary dat%» 



flana for ilacai Year 1975 



Major mana^eincat objectives for th« Institute for fiscal Vear 1975 win focua on th^ 
priority prograff^^ »SIth are: 

o Providing essential skDla. euch »» reading to aU citizens. 

o Improving the productivity of resources in education. 

o IwprovlrR the relationship of education to «ork and careera. 



o Improving the capabiUty of atate and local educaiion lyaiems 

to iolvo education problem*. 



o Increa»ln(* JLvcrslty In American Education. 
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In addition, finding ifiiotiv* wsyi to c*t thi product! tnd kno«ied|a 
latned Ihrough raaairch and davalopttant toto tha bandi of tha taachari and 
lo^al and atita icbool offieiala U of aqufti ifiportaae** 

riieii Yfir l»75 budgat raquaiti 50 full tiM poiitioni above tha W4 
laval of 430 » Tha distribution of thaia poiltloni by major prograa fufictlpn 
11 ti fottova; 



PPOgraJi runctton 

Davalopnant 
Raioircb 

Diiiaainition and Kaiourcai 
Agency Vanigaaant and'SUff 
Support for Prograai 

Totil 



ry rv 

If? 5 I per a aa a 

131 159 ftt 

112 134 fia ^ 

39 47 4 6 

148 150 4^ 

430 480 ^50 



A nunbar of virliblii ara uiad in datar»lnlng progran and ataff unit 
poraonnol noedi* A»ong tfcaaa arai 

o EX>llftr Iflvala of IndtvidUftL projfoti 

o Kuabor of grtnta and ooniracti 

o Typa of projact i.a. planning a project vi 
diiiOAlnatlng a auccetiful curriculum packiga 

o TypV of Kwardaa i.e» icbool lyitefl vi private 
contractor 



tllustrationa of two luch variable! ara: 



1974 Ettinata 1975 tatiaata 

Program Kumbar of Program Kuaber of 

Program runctlon poUara ProJacti »oll»ra Pro^acta 

Develppment $50,819,000 187 $66,733,000 194 

Research 30« 533,000 117 37,518«000 234 
Oiitemi nation and 

Resourcea 8,678»000 56 13,850,000 64 

Increases In both vKriablei (program dollari and number of projecta) are 
■pptrent. 
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tht rilctl Yfftr 197) bo4|«t rtqucttt $13,900,000 lo lupport th# 480 poiUloni thicb 
outUnaft (hos« •l«ients of iAfr«tie» 



1974 Ql.Lapie rst* . GaAtrftl EitlMttf* 

tCa(l«ftU v\d ffoft 10% to Service coit of 

BA«e FY 1975 ft Aoritftl l«pi« AdMlftlftlrft- 90 nftv 

BJdii^et rftf of 4% tlonUnt Po»iUon« 

ftv la) "m (4) 



Totftl 
rv 197 » 

l> thru 
4) - (5) 



o, Full tlM« Pernaneni 
rofttttoM 



430 



SO 



4»0 



o P«rii^ln«hi Mon-Ytftrft 

Supported 349 

o Oihor thftJi p«nii»r»nt 

%»iA:yeftrt iupported 21 

.litiintflU of NIC $urf $ 8,133 

o RcUted Okpcnccft of 

NIK fttftff t a,3g6 

Volftt $ 10,5^9 



34 



8480 

,^591 



1222 

$800 
82^41 



37 



8663 

m 

J9MJ 



430 



21 



$ 9|318 
8 3^624 

8 ta.9op 



•UHuded,4n |h« above rucftl Year 1975 ettUtleat $135,000 to support tiie 
Katlonut Council for CdJCfttlonal Reaeftrch. 

* . Acoonplli^enu 1973/1974 

On AugUMt 1| 1972 the .Satlona) ZnatKute of EducAtion of/l«lally becue a federftl 
«i£cncy with ft IcglalatUe wandaie "to leek to inprove education In the United Stfttei." 
)hc fol towing reprekenti the ftccoiipllah«ienta of the firit 23 B>ontha; 

o Cicejitlon of lui ortantzfttton atnicture 

o Klrini of atftff (sone 80 people were the nucleua of Hit in Auguat 1973. 
By June 30, 1974 to^ae 430 penaanent personnel will be on the payroll,) 

o Bevluwed and revued aiM ngor protranti, involving 106> projects and 
100 IndUidbal aw»r<;ces» trana/rrred iro» Otiicc of Education and 
Office of Cconomie Opportunity. 

o ^ Ptive toped and focused on 5 priority areas of MtD InvoUkBg the active 
pnrtlclpation of representatives fron 20 nsttonal organUatlons of school 
ofilcials, unions^ eiaployers and gaverna«nt of/ietsls« 

o Solicited and reviewed over 5,300 field gftnersted resesrch grant proposala. 
Of this, •omet 300 awards totaling $18 million were Mde. 

0 Received and'«ns*ered approximately 2, 40O-piecea o<^ correspondence. 

0 Visited a nuiibor of*stbool. syste«s to belter understand probUna and 
capabilities — i.e. Dallssi Taxsj and Phllsdelphis, Pa. 
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N«w Potltioni Re<|u«tte<l 
Fitctl Ye»r 1&75 





O'rade 


NuBber 


Annual 
Salary 


NIB AstocUte 


OS-14 


3 


$78,504 


NIB AtiooUt« 


OS -13 


10 


Zlo, 280 


Education Progra« Spdoialitt 


OS -12 


8 


151,248 


Research Aatittant 


(to 1 
wo — AJi 


o 


126,880 


Reiearch Aaalitant 


OS- 0 


6 


78,972 


PrograM Aaalatani 


OS- 7 


7 


75,516 


Secretary 


OS- 6 


5 


48,580 


Secretary 


08- IS 




17,444 


Clerk Typist 


GS- 4 


1 


15,596 


Total new positions 




60 


$816,020 
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Protrm Purpoit <tnd Accoi>pXUh»»nti 



430 $100,700,0001/ ^ 480 1130,000,000 



^^*r^^• ^ To Atr*nithM and l«prov« •ducttlonti prtctict by ooadvtotini 

ratMrch %tA davtloptttnt tctivitiM tt all l«vaia of education. 

Kxplaftation t Iducatlonal raaaarch ftad datolopMDt vill ba oooductfd primarily 
through ftMta aad oontraetf to lodlvldualf, lAatitutlo&«| 
aianclaa tad organltatlona. A Halted a«ount of Utraaural 
raaaareb irlll alao ba ooad\tetad. 

Acco»Pll»b«»pti la Wi \ 

In 1974, tU taatltuta aatabllahod prlorltUa for edxioatloit raaaar«h tad 
d«valop«eat thAt vara approvad by tha Katloaal Covmcll for Sducatlonal Maaarch. 
Thaaa prlc^rltlaa arat 

o ^rovidlnf Maaatlal akilla, such aa raadlof td all oltlxana, 

0 l«provii&| tba produetlvltf of raaourcaa in aducatioa. 

0 taprovlBC tha ralatlonahlp of education to vork and cereara. 

0 Uprovlng tha capability of atata and local adxicatlon ayatama 
to aolve aducatlott problaM. 

0 Increaiinc dlvaralty In Avarlcan Iducatlon. 



Otbor axaxplaa of acoo«pllafaiaaiita In 1^4; 

0 A aaria« of raaource (uldaa for practitloaara la 
caraor education procrasa vaa publlabed. 

o 45 car«er education currlA^lua aodala vara field teated 
aad reviaed. 

o Dealtna vera ooapleted for 1 unite of career deciaioa 
aeterlela that are aow being teated la 36 aitaa Inclihiiiif 
a Kelghborhood College, inner city acboola and acboola in 
• Statee* 
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0 A ttudy on r*4u«UoA of mii *tir«okyp«<i care«r <>hoUta 
ta» eo«j^ttt«d. 

0 Th4 fUtt V.B. book in croit nttuntl ttuaiaa of viyt 
to flnan^t racurroat vducatlon «aa publiabod. 

0 A eooparallva Actional atudy vaa iBitiatdd «tih iha 
i)ap«rtMnt o| UbOr <DOl>, to inctaaaa iha utafulnaM 
of iMLr «^po«ar autvaya» for iba p)vtnlAf th6 oontant 
of yocaiioaal aducailon pro«ra«a. 

* .Varalona of % Na« Primary gradaa Raadlflf SyatM lAd an 
aaaociatad taachar traliili\| program vara fiaU ttatod. 

0 A co»puiar aaalaiad Inalructlonal procran in aatbaAatical 
problan aoiving waa «o«pUtad. 

o Prograa daalgna.vart davalopad and taat»d for tba coadHuni* 
cation aatailit* axpariaanta m Appakachla, tha ftocky 
Kounlaini a&d Alaaka. 

o Matariala »»ra davalopad for prijjclpaJa «./t^ «t2»ara, to 

aaatat than tn planning and avaluatlng edjcational prograai; 
thaaa aatarlala at* currantly balng triad In niaa Caltfomla 
acboola. 



of aJilJi!"*^''*"'* ^* diractad tbrough four araaa 

». fiipLlo£sgfit aetiyitlaa daalftnad to incraAia tha produtctvity c£ adueatloftal 
j;!^!^!;:. I^''^^* r*Utlonahii> of aducatlon to %^tV ind cataara. i^ptova 
•fchjcipabiUey of atata and local adwatlonaj ayata»a to aolva aducaJlonal problaaa. 
M^6M'J^!w^''•" Wvicatlon. Tba budgat- for^ tha.a aMvltl.a 

2* Rtaaarch activltUa addraiaad to thaaa problavaj 

."Kaay AnaHcana do not hava tba raadlng anU Mthaisatlcal' coMataociaa 

taqolrad forii thaa to Jaad pto.lutilva Uvaa. 
. Criteria for taachar aalactlon ara inadaquata 

i Curricula oftan do not accova&odata tba naadii. Intaraika and ablHtlaa 
of atudanta. 

\A M>unt of $37,Sie,00O haa baan ra^utitad for thiaa raaaarch actt^ltiia 

3. fiimiiflAUai •ctlvlila. which a««U t& aiauta thaftha prodocta of 
educational ajparlBaatatiott are ejfectivaly tranaaltted to teachara.aiudenia, 
local school boarda and gov.:m»enitl 6fficiali vho'ara daaJini vltb the daily 
proi»iava of Amrican-educat'on. for thaaa actlvitiaa $12,850,000 ara raqueated. 

Progta* Director and Adminiatratlva activltiaa parfor»ad by Inatituce 
*S!I'S!5*iJ!^'* daaignad to acco«pltsh the Xnatltute'a »laaion. Tba budaet of 
112,^0,000 for theae activltiaa vlll aupport a pervananf etaf f of ^80, the 
KatlooaJ Council on educational Raaaarch and Moala of conaultant*; to^evaluita 
reiearcH propoiata. 

aupplamant ©f ^25>^W),000 
^/ ?550 , 000,000 autbotlied for a three-year period beginalng with flacal Taar 1973. 
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WEDNESDAY! APWL 24, 1074, 

OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
EDUCATION 

WITME68Ba 

CHABLBS B. 8AUKDBE8, JB., AOTIKO ASSISTANT BBOBBTABY FOR 
BDTTOATXON 

VIBOIKIA B. SMITH, DIBBOTOB, FtTND FOB THB IMPBOVBMBNT OF 

POSTSBCDNDABY BDVOATION 
CHABLB8 B. HAN8BK» DXBECTOR OF ABHIKISTBATIOK 
JOHN W. ALDBN> 8BKI0B FOLIOY ANALYST 
PHIXJF B. AUSTIN* SBNXOB POLICY ANALYST 
CHABLBS UlXiLBB> DBFUTY ASSISTANT SBOBBTARY, BUDOBT 

Mr. Flood. The committee v^iU come to order. 

Now we have the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Education. 
The presentation will be made by Mr. Charles B. Saunders> Jr., Act- 
ing; Assistant Secretary for Education. 

who do you have with you t 

Mr, Saunowrs. If I may, I will introduce my colleaffues at the table. 
On my left is Charles Hansen^ Director of Administration for the 
Assistant Secretary's Office; next to him are Phil Austin and John 
Alden of the Senior Policy Staff of Policy Development. On my right, 
appearing for the first time before this coinmittee, is Dr. Virginia 
Smith, Director of the Fund for the Improvement of Postseconaary 
Education which we feel is probably the most interesting new pro- 
gram we have in the Education Division. On her right ate Chuck 
Buntings Planning Officer for the Fund and Russell Edgerton, Deputy 
Director for the Fund and of course you know Charlie Miller. 

Mr. Ploc«). We will put your biographical sketch in the record. 

[The biographical sketch follows :] 

BtooftApnioAL Sketch of CnAsm B. dxiJtrDEita, Ja. 

Position : Acting Asaletant Becretary for Edacation. 

Birtbplace and date : Boston, Mass., De<?ember 26, 1928. 

Education : Bachelor's dww, Princeton University, Princeton, N.JT., lOW. 

Experience: Present: Acttntt Assistant Secretary for Education, DHEW; 
January to November 1973: Deputy Assistant Secretary for Education 
(Policy Communication), DHEW; 1971-78: Deputy Commissioner for External 
Relations, USOE; 1970-71: Acting Assistant Secretary for Ijeglalation, DHBWj 
1060-70; Deputy Assistant Secretary for IjeRislatioui DHEW; 1961^: Assist* 
ant to tbe President of Brookin^rs Institution; 1959-ei; Administrative Assist* 
ftnt to the Serretary of Health* Education, and Welfare; 1958-59: Assistant to 
the Assistant Secretary for LeRisIation< DHEW; 1967->58i TiCRlslatlve Assistant 
to the late U.S, Senator H. Alexander Smith of New Jersey; 195^-57; Assistant 
Director of Public Information at Princeton University; 195S-55: Assistant Di« 
rector of Public Relations for Trinity College* Hartford, Conn. ; 1951-68 1 Educa- 
tion and PoHticfll Reporter for tbe Hartford (Conn.) Times; 195(^51 1 Education 
and political Reporter for tbe Ogdensburg ^N.Y.) Jouma). 

Ptibilcattons: **UpRTftdlnir the American Police: Education and Training for 
Better r>aw Enforcement*' (197d) ; ^'The Broolcings Institution: A BO- Year His- 
tory^ (1966)» 

Mr. iSAUNDKns. I have a hric^f statement I would like to read. 
Mr. Fix>OD. Suppose you do. 
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OPENINO 8TATEMKNT 

Mr. Sadnders, Mr, Chairman nnd members of the committee, I am 
nlensod to bo with you to discassthfr nroi>osed budget for tho Omcc of 
the Asaistftut Secretary for Edticntton. The proi)osnl contains two 
basic Clements— salaries nnd ox{)pnsos, and support for tlie fund for 
tnoimproveiiient of postsceondary education. 




transfer of funds from tho OOlcc of Education to continue policy 
^^S?^'®^^?^^*^'^"^^ bcgim by USOE several years ago. 

Tho nicpntonnial internship program is nitendecl to make a sic- 
mhcant contribution to citizen understanding of the lolo and contri- 
butions of tho educational system in tho development of tho Xation. 
m emphasis will bo to encourage States to fulfill more effectively the 
educational neiHls of their citizens. Tho program, bvulgcted at $766,000, 
13 Uesigned to provide a suitable education component in the national 
observation of the Bicentennial year. In fiscal year 1076^ we propose 
to fund teams of interns to help officials in each State assess the con- 
tnbuiioni* that education has made to the State, examining its educa- 
tional problems, and assemble information to help the State deal with 
those problems m tho future. Tho program would be conducted by 
tho four regional cducationn! agencies designated by tho American 
Revolution nicentennial Administration to administer Federal Bicen- 
tennial internship programs. These agencies will nominate qualified 
candidates as interns for |oint selection by tho Education Division and 
the State education agencies which will share in tho support nnd super- 
vision of tho teams. For tho most part, tho interns, who will spend 
from 6 to 9 months with the State agencies will be graduate students 
from varied disciplines such as history, sociology, education, humani- 
ties, and the arts» In general the makeup of the intern teams will 
depend upon tho special requirements nnd objectives of the respective 

I would like to turn now to the policy analysis activities transferred 
from USOE. IJndor tho Education Amendments of lfi72, tho Assistant 
Secretary for Education was assigned responsibility for education 
policy development and leadership within IlEW. In order to provide 
the Assistant Secretary with a resource for in-depth and sustained 

Eolicy analysis, two educational research policy centers which had 
een supported by the Office of Education were transferred to the 
Office 01 the Assistant Secretary during the second half of fiscal year 
1974. Tho $9?)0,000 ixrquested will sustain the current funding tevel 
and continue this essential analytical support to the Education Divi- 
sion. 

I welcome your questions now or, if you prefer, wccan move directly 
to the fund for the improvement of postseconclary education. 



rosmoKS filled 



Mr. PuK)D. For the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Education* 
70 permanent positions are authorized there. How many are currently 
filled? 
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Mr. Saundews, Wo have approximately 65 Htcd. Wo arc asking for 
a total of 70, exactly what wc asked for last year* 

NO PERMANENT ASSISTANT SECRTTARY 

Mr* Fixxjn. This position you lioUl as Assistant Secretary for Edu- 
cation has been vacant since last October which is quite a long time 
m this league with all that is going on, 

Mr. SAt;Ni)KKS» It has been a long time. 

Mr. Flood. We have been laboring under the impression that this 
was a very important position— you can hardly blame us— Assistant 
Secretary for Education. Wc thought that would be very important 
\n the fltld of education. I sec the designation has finally been made, 
but why in the world did it take so long to fill this slot? Are there so 
many people so highly qualified just standing around? 

Mr, Saundeks. That is probably one ve^son it took quite a bit of 
time. In all fairness, I don't think 6 months is a very unusual length 
of time. Dr. Marland's departure was November 1 and last week wo 
announced the President's nomination. 

Mr, Flood. Everybody knew about it sometime before that. 

Mr, Savnders, Not too long in advance* At any rate, it is jny ex- 
perif nco that the process of search and selection for an Assistant Sec- 
retary position typically takes 6 to 7 months. 

Mr. FvooD. Does that make it good ? 

Mr. Saunders, No, it certainly doesn't* X just say that has been my 
experience, 

Mr» Frxx)D. How long have you been around? 
Mr. Saundehs. I have been with HEW since 1969, and I was with 
HEW earlier in the Eisenhower administration. 

CONSULTANTS 

Mr. Fr^o. How many consultants do yon employ on the average f 
Mr. Saunders. In the Oflice of the Assistant Secretary? 
Mr, Fix)OD. We are talking about you^ so we will stick to you, 
Mr, Saukders. We have very few, about three or four. 

INCREASE IN **OT!IER SERVICES^' 

Mr. Frxx)D, Here you have the budget showing a lino item called 
*'othcr services'* amounting to $1.8 million, That is vague enough in 
itself ^ but that is about 3TO |)ercent over last year. It could be safely 
described as a huge amount, 

Mr. Saunders. As I point out in my statement^ that increase is al* 
most entirely a result of two programs: the Bicentennial and the 
policy centers. That accounts for the increase almost entirely. Those 
two functions represent an increase of $1.7 million in our budget. 

BICENTENNIAL INTERNSHIP FROORAM 

Mr. Flood. Bicentennial? 

Mr. Saunders. Yes. * 
Mr. Flood. Are you doing something about that? 
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iJ^I:. Sapndkm Wo arc hoping to. Wo expect to fund a scries of 

mtcrnslnps m each of thp States to help them do studies of their own 

educational problems and needs. 
Mr. FixjoD. When Is tho BiccntonninU 
Mr. Saom>ers. 1975 and 19?6 would !» tlio observation. 

^^Mr. I-Looo. They will have to bo in a little hurry to dust tliis thing 

Mr. S.\uNt)r.Ra. No. I think 1076 is the cnlnnnation of tho Bicentcn- 
luai observation. 

Mr. Fi/ion. What would such a character do in the State of Nebraska 
about tho Bicentennial— talk about tho corn ? 

Mr. SAtJNOERs. This would bo un to tho States. We would work with 
tho btato education agencies, and it would be un to them to decide 
what kind of a proiect they wanted to do. 

Mr. Flood. lhn\ you think tho States by this time should have mor© 
than ft vaguo idea of what they aro going to do about the Bicenten- 
nial f 

^rr. Saundkrs. I think wo aro finding just the opposito, Mr. Chair- 
mail. ^\ 0 have had very enthusiastic responses from tho States for this 
project. Wo are funding four pilot projects in four States at the pres^ 
ent time. Wo liavo attracted a great deal of attention from the States 
which SCO this as an opportunity to do some things thoy wouldn't or- 
rtmarny do— to stand otT and have an independent group take a look 
Rtthoir programs and potentialitios for future development of their 
educational systems, removed from the day-to-day operations. As I 
s&y, tho response we have gotten to this proposal is very enthusiastic 
from the chief btato school officers and from all of the iStatesjwo have 
contacted. % 

Mr. Flood. Now you have an internship program and you want 
$7fiO,000 for it. Agencies around hero have been iiinning internship 
programs and then thoy h ftvo bfeii running internship programs in 
Siupport of internship programs and then merely interns, not even 
progrnms, md you want $t60,000 for what ? 

Sfr. Sauxders. This is our Bicentennial pi'oject to fund tho intern- 
ships in each of the States. 

Mr. Fi^n. Tliey are internships? 

X[r. Satjxdkrs. Yes. Tn other words, another spinoff of the concept 
is that this will encourage a now group of able young scholars to get 
ill ami work with <ho States on their educational problems, Wo think 
this is one of the important possibilities, 

ifr. Flood. Are you taking advantage of the Bicentennial for tho 
purpose of doing something about arithmetic or talking about tho 
Bicentennial program vis-a-vis its sigiuficance to the Nation? 

Mr. Saundkrs. It is a combination. 

^tr, Ff,oon. Here is a Bicentennial. What a good idea to get money 
f«>r internships for something. 

Mr. Saundrrs, It is really a combination, Mr, Chairman. The three 
Bicentennial themes aro designed to take a look at where wo have 
come from in the past — our tradition in history; where wo are now; 
and where we are^oing in the future— what our problems are that 
we need to deal with. It is in those three areas the studies are going 
to be helped by interns. 
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KDtJOATIOXAt RE8EAR0JI POUOV CENTERS ^ 

Mr, Vtjooth IIow (lid thc^e Educational Research PoHoy Centers get 
started? 

Mr, Saundkrs. Thoso were started on a contract basis with the Offlco 
of Education in about 1008 or 1060. Tlie two policy centers at Syracuse 
and Stanford were established by the Office of Education and con* 
tinned doing >vork in several general areas of importance to us| 
namely, the disadvantaged, school finance, some work In higher educa- 
tion, and career educat^n. We felt that when we establishM the Office 
of Assistant Secretary it was logical to move these functions from the 
Office of Education to the Office of the Assistant Secretary in order 
to help the Assistant Secretary carry out his general responsibilities 
for fi^eneral direction of the Education Division, 
Jfr, Pm)Od. You did nothing about it for 6 months thent 
Mr. Saunders. The policy centers were transferred, 
Mr. Flood. You don't need an Assistant Secretary, You were doing 
it. Is that it? 
Mr, Saonders. I have been acting the last 6 month. 

REASON FOR STAFF OF 60 

Mr, Flood, Now you have a nice^ round, fat number of 50 people in 
your office* If you are so ffood and you have 50 people, I take for 
granted they have merit or they woulcln't be there. I think of a brigade 
headquarters in the line. The origade is quite an outfit in the line, a 
pretty tough spot. Fifty people. Quite a neadquarlers. 

There you are with 60 people. You want to contract with outside 
groups to help develop education policies. What are these i)eople for, 
cotitract scouts, or do tney do anytmngi 

Mr, Saunders. Let me explain, Jfr. Chairman, those 60 people we 
currently have on board include, to bcfirin with, 16 people on the staff 
of the B*und for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, That 
is an operating program. 

Another five people are on the staff of the Federal Interagency Com* 
mitteo on>Education, an interagency coordinating committee, and that 
is their full-time responsibility. 

So we are now down to SOiYon have roughly 10 to a dozen people 
in the immediate Office of the Assistant Secretary performing various 
duties including the handling of the correspondence and asslgnmeiiit of 
correspondence to all of the bureaus and offices .throughout the Educa- 
tion Division, 

There is a unit which t^kes care of administrative duties of roughly 
six people, 

I guess the remainder are two remaining essential elements of the 
Office. One is the policy analysis function and two is the policy com- 
munications function, the public affairs function. We have to have 
somebody ^ ✓ 

Mr, Fix)0D. Yes, yes, 

Mr. Saundkbs, Need I say more, 

Mr. Fixx)D. Fifty people sounds like a tough war down there. 
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Fund for ti!r iMmvKMENTOF Postskcoxdarv Education 

You say you have 21 people who ai*e administering the Fund for 
the Improvement of Postsecondary Kducation, 

Mr. SAUND^UiS. Wo ai^ asking for 21. That is an increase of 6. 

Mr. Fixx)!). Yes. What do they do—look around for ways to spend 
money and t)ie guy that spends the most gets a medal f Twenty-onS 
peoi)le to administer this. Hei'e Is a fundi and they lire to administer , 
the improvement of ixwtsecondary education, and 21 people admin* 
istering the fund. That is a good trick whether they do it or not 

Un goes the curtain now. Twenty^one people are administering the 
fund. 

Mr. Saundkrs. It is now at a strength of 16 and wo are asking tor • 
an Increase of 6. 

Mr. Fux)i>. We are tAlkin,^* about the 1975 budget which is 21. 

Mr, Saukdkrs. The Fund, *or example* during the current year had 
some 2,800 applications to review from institntlons firound tne coun- : 
try, postsecondary institutions. 

Mr. Flood. How many t 

Mri Saundkrs, 2,800 applications. This is a staff that has been work- 
ing long and haixl, is very pressed to keep up with the demand for 
information and the project proposals that are coming in from the \ 
|K>st8econdary community. 



2,748 arc pwbabfy the same. Maybe some are different. 

Mr. Saunders^ I would like to ask Dr. Smith to respond to your 
questioji. It may be appropriate at this time to have her present her 
piijpared statement or pick up ou your specific auestion. 

Mr. ViA)o\). Xve tliere 2,800 world shattering ideas coming out of 
the 2,800 applications? 

Miss Smith. Thci-e aren't 2,800 world sluUtering ideas but probably 
about 

Mr. Fi/K)D. Twenty-eight i 

Miss Smith. Tliere are moi-e than 28. Out of 1,400 proposals lajst 
year we funded 89, and I think every one of those 89 proposals is a very 
solid pi-oject. They arc ijroiects tliat I i-cally tliink will bring about 
improvement in the particular institutions and hopefully beyond the 
institutions to othei's. 

Wc found there is ti^emendons intei^st in what is being done in 
these 80 projects. Kvery time we put one of the pmject directors on the 
platform in a national meeting there are many, many individuals who 
want to hoaV and learn from the nctivity* 

I would say that the quality of t}ie proposals this year is quite good, 
and out of tlio 2,800 wo could easllv fund probably 300 or 400 that ai*e 
excellent pro))osals. We wo]i*t be aule to because we don*t have enough 
money. But there is a lot of interest in higher education at the moment 
in bringing about that kind of improvement that will help them better 
serve the students they are getting now. 

As Congi'essman Michel mentioned the other day, some of the teacli- 
oiB in higlior education do not actually know how they are supi)osed to 
respond to the new students they are getting, students without the 
same kind of skills thoy thoufrlit students would have. So there is a lot 
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of faculty dovcloiMuciit tluvt needs to l)o umlevtakeu even tov schools 
to be effect I vo. 

There is not a ureal ileal of point in having access to higher educa- 
tion with funds going to students in order to get into histitntions, if Nve 
can't rtt tlic muw time be^crtniu that the cduciUiouul opportunity mo- 
vided for theiu at the tune tlioy get in is one thiU will meet tnclr 
educational needs. 

Mr* Fixx)D. These ait^ actually training grants paid .for with Federal 
finuls to teach them how to teach ? 

Miss SMrni, They are not to teach thcni how to teach because tliey 
all have credentials to begin with. What they are arc grants to help 
them bettor develop programs an<l approaches that meet the needs of 
the studeiits that Inov now Imve. They have tlie rudiments of what 
they are supposed to be doing but often they arc not aware of the best 
ty nc of nrogram for the st udents they have. 

Mr. Fr/ion. Why not? How did they get there ^ They were a bright 
girl or boy ? 

Miss Smith. We are talking about posta'condary institutions, which 
wvo institutiois that cover the >vhole range of education beyond high 
school. These are neopie who by and large I would say were educated 
for the purpose, tncy felt, of teaching more or less traditional college 
students. 

Wo have open access to higher education, and many of the students 
we now have are older students, students who mav not have the neces* 
sary skills, sttulents who want diffet^nt kinds of progran]S than the 
ones nmny of the^ people were trained for, >rany of tne kind of cdu- 
cational activities we have, have to be broader than disciplines and 
$hou1d be educational ^)rogiams that ai*c more cojicerned with the tj^pes 
of problenjs we liave in the society today rather than toward fairly 
narrow discipline ai*eas. To turn these progran^s around requires a cer- 
tain amount of additional funds which many of the institutions at the 
moment do not have. 

Mr. FuK>D. It sounds as though the best teachci's for next year would 
be this year's graduating class. 

Miss Smith. That is a ix)ssibility. As a matter of fact in at least 
three of our projects they aiij developing rather bold programs that 
i-edirecl the entire institution. They direct the institution toward a 
process of combining knowledge, skill, and attitude in a way so that 
they are focusiniy on whether or not the student can perform when 
he graduates ratncr tlian whether or not he know^s something. They 
want him to know somethiiig, but they want that combined with a 
particular kind of skill and attitude so he will be a very productive 
member of society so he can actually go out into the field and use the 
knowledge he hns gained. 

Mr. Fi/x)i). Docs that apply to a liberal uits curriculum? 

Miss Smitji. \Vs. As a matter of fact, our two prognims that arc 
pcrluips the most sweeping are located in undergraduate liberal arts 
colleges, but we also have some experiments of this sort in profes- 
sional programs. 

Anotner facet of tluii is that since some of our students arc older 
when they como they already have certain kinds of skills and knowl- 
edge, CO) tain kinds of competences and it is a waste of money to put 
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them through tho progtam and have them tcaUy do everythhig you 
would normally have a student fresh out of liigh school do. 

So one of (he things wo ai^o attempting to do by looking at tho end 
I'esults is to dcternune whctlicr students ait> ahoady paiiway there, 
ami whether we can lit a program just for that portion of the addi* 
tional activity they need rattier tlian give them the whole sweep. 

CURRICULUM DKVKIX)1*MKNT 

Mr. Flood, Do you liave anything to do with instruction or advice 
on what curriculum should be set upt 

Miss Smith. Some of our projects ai-e specifically concerned with 
tho development of curricular programs directed toward certain ends 
and objectives. 

Mr. Flood. Four years of Latin, four years of Greeks four years of 
mathematics. 

Miss Smith. We don't get down to that point. It is more the point of 
looking at wliat the program should produce and what kinds of com* 
ponents are needed to go into that program in order to produce this end 
product. If the end product requires 4 years of Latin that would be In- 
cluded. We don't dictate the curriculum product. 

Mr. Flood. Here is an end product at the end of the table. What does 
he look like? 

Miss Smith. We are all examples of the old school. 
Mr. Flood. I was afraid of that, yes, 

Miss Smith. The end product should look like a person who can cope 
with rapid societal change^ can move freelv from one kind of occupa- 
tion to another, have learned the kind of basic skills approach and 
knowledge which will make it possible for him not to have to be re- 
trained everv 2 years in order to take another job. He will have the 
kind of flexibility, the kind of case, the kind of skill, the kind of un- 
derstanding that fits with this kind of society. It is a society which 
has a tremendous need for education but one in which we tend t^ think 
all of the education 1ms to take place at one time in a college setting. 

One of the mn poscs of the Fund is to recognize the fact that there 
are ways in wnich you can educate a person so he doesn't always have 
to Imve all of his education in a college, nor that he has to continue to 
assume that that one college education will last him for life* 

Mr. FiiOOD. Do you eapouse any technique or advocate a method or 
just let them go to tho local requirements f 

Miss Smith. We don't oui^selves espouse u single technique. We ask 
for proposals from the field, and there are several techniques that 
have been es|)ouscdt and wo are using a variety of them in the grants* 
The hope is that 1 year down the road, 2 years down the road| we 
will have an opportunity to have these people who are using the tech- 
niques discussing more fully the advantages aiid weaknesses of each of 
the techniques. 

We want a system in which there is notjust a single technique used 
througliout the system. People learn diflrerently, different kinds of 
programs have different puri)oses, and our hope is to have the kind of 
diversity that will be also useful for the whole range of students we 
now have. 
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So \Ye don't ospoiiso h single teclnuque but wo ni*e pxpoihnonting . 
through our granta with a range of techniques. 

FKDKRAh tNTKRAOKKCV COMMim.K OK KOUCATlON 

Mr. FixxrtK Last year in your budget you had four jobs down thero 
for tho Federal Interagency Comnuttec on Kducation, 
Mr. SAUX0RR5. Right. 

Mi\ Flood. Are thoy still assigned to tho Assistant Sccrptary I 
Mi\ Saukdkrs, Yes^they are. 

M{\ Flood. That is a committee ? f 
Mr. Savndkrs. It is an interagency cooixlinating committee which 
has been in operation since the miusixties. ^ ' 

Mr. Flood, What 11 thingsdid they work on last year 1 
Mr. Sadndf.rs. The connnitteo lias done a lot of work to try to co* 
ordinate tlie different ugenoies working in the field of vocational edu- 
cttHon, for example. The Defense Department is doing a lot of inter- 
est nig things in training. 

Mr. Fjxk)!). Wheixj tud you get the committee? Ilow did you trap 
them? 

Mr. Saundkrs. It is set np by executive order and was set up for the 
fli«t time in 1065 I believe. The Assistant Secretary is the chairman of 
tho committee. 

Mr. Flood. Atid who else ? 

Mr. Saitndrrs. Tliei'c ate itspi^sentativcs from all of the depart- 
monts and agencies with major programs in education, the National 
{Science Foundation, the Defense Department, Atomic Kncrgy Com- 
missio)i. Tliere nre some 20 agencies ivprcsented on the committee* 

Tlio i>ositions you mentioned aixi the staff who provide the service 
for the committee and staff its i-egular meetings and subcommittee 
work. This is a continuing oneration. The full committee meets every 
month. There is a meeting this afternoon as a matter of fact. There 
are some 8 or 10 subcommittees presently active and they ai-e meeting 
constantly, and this is the function that staff serves. 

Mr. Fi-ooD. Mr. Patten, 

Mr* PAinKx. I Imvc no (picstions, Mr, Chairman, except I want to 
acknowledge that the gentleman is out of Princeton, one of Americans 
excellent univei'sities. 

KDrOATKKVAL KKf^KARC'II CEXTKRS 

Jfr. CoNTK. Ifow do you review the coutimied performance of Stan- 
ford and Syracuse Educational Research Centers? 

Mr. Savkdkrs. There are three principal ways in which the policy 
centers' work is reviewed: (1) a detailed internal and external review 
of written it?ports, (2]! contintious policy center and HRW staff inter- 
action and ^3) a semmnniial site visit Including Iwth HKW officials 
and knowledgeable outside experts, - 

Mr. CoKtK, You argue in the justification that it is 40 percent less 
expensive to continue supporting tl\e two centers than to go the com- 
petitive contract route for policy researcli. How do you arrive at that 
figure? 
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Mr. SArxoKRs. The 40 percent cost savings is an estimato based \ipon 
three imix)rtftnt varmblea; the start-up cost involved for contractors 
jvith iess experience, the ability for muck response baseil on urftent 
information needs of HKW poHcyniakei^ and a well establishocrin- 
fornmtJon and data collection network In each ceiiter including con- 
tacts in nmny btates, education aj^encles and professional associations. 

Mr, CoNtK. Isn't there an advantage in tapping a number of dif* 
fcrent sources for pol icy it^search ? 

Mr, Saundkhs, There is an advantage to having different sources 
for policy research and HBW and the Ofilco of the Assistant Secretary 
for Education uses several sources in addition to the policy centers. 
Ihwe sources include the contract work of the Office of Planning, 
Hudgetnig and KvaluatioUj Ofticc of Education, other contracts let 
by the Ofhce of Kducation or the National Institute of Education and 
use of varying outside experts/consultonts to perfonn specific policy 
fpsoarch functions for the Assistant vSecretary for Kd\ication* In addi- 
tion smal meetings and conferences have lieen convened to provide 
additiona advice to officials of the Kducation Division. However, 
none of these sources provide the quick response capability and the 
established information network which the policy centei^ possess in 
several important fields of interest. 

Mr. Coxn:. For the I'ccord* will you list studies or rciTorts underway 
at the centci^ or completed in 1074 1 

^ Mr. Saundkhs. T will have those lists prepared and submitted for 
njsej-tion into the record. 
[The information follows:] 

Li&T ov KiscAU Ykar 1074 Stuuiks I^ndkrway or Compi,kted at rm: 
TortcY C>:ntkr8 

HTA>tX>RD UkSEARCK InSTITLTE 
KIStAK YEAh ion «TroiE8 I\VDER\V'AV OR COMPI.KtED 

1. Knrkk, John: "Analysis of rrojiosnliJ of Trtr^et KSKA Tmo I MonevM 

Uaswl Vimn Te»t Hcore Matt^rlal**,'* Interlui rDjwrt— Novembf r 1973. 
'"IVt* of VerformaiK^ CrUwIa to .VUware KSKA Title 1 Moneys/* final re- 
port— A prU 1074. 

2. Onthrle, Jame^; Vrentx, Aim; ami Moss, lUta ; 'TOstrlbutlon and Kedlstribu- 

tloii : A Comparison ot Student Test Scores wUh Family Income Measures 
as a Federal School Aid Allocution Crlterln," Interim report— Xovenil)er 
107a: ftmil report— April 1074. 
a KhuaJd, ll«rr.v V.r .McKkron, Nonimn H.; and XcKlnncXt Dorothy; "Tech- 
uoloKv In I'nMlc Klcmontnry nnd .Secondary Kducation/* April 1074. 

4. .TtniowltJ!. IJnell .* **Wnrvey of Federal Kdticatlon Programs and Data 8onrce^" 

MaviU 1074. 

5. MncMlcliae), l>avld (*.; "/Kstu-.K for ntvolvonient of ASK/IIKW In IIorlzonR 

l^rogrnnT^i^f lUciMitcnulnl Activity/' Meniorandnm to (*on.sta«tlne Mengog, 
March 11, 1074* 

<l. Thonias> Thomns C. uu<l inumor, John i\: *M)ef!nltiona of H<pml Kducatlonal 

Oitportiinlty ntid Tlictr Vulky ItupUcattotis," March 1074. 
7. Uohlnson, Meredith; *1 Compensatory Kdncntlon and Karly Adolescence/' 
- prcUudniuy draft— Xovcud>v»r 1973. 

liftvson, Meredith (nee U<>ldns<>n) t *'ConiiH^nsjUivry Kdncatlon and Karly 

Adolescence/' research notc—Kebtnary 1074. 
K Tht)j))ns, Thr)n)ns I*. ; **Pn>l>lrms Arising from Current C'otnparaMllty RcRtdn* 

tlons/* Fchrunry 11)74. 
\>, Stearns. Marian S.. ct ul.; **Pnrcnt Involvcnu'nt In ComiH-nsatory Kducation 

l*n>Ki*iuns/* .Vniinst 1073. 

O 
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10. Thomfts, Thomas V, nud UoMnstiii, MmnUdi: *'lno(Ui«!ify nm\ Fcilerftl Com- 

IK'niMitory l-MuctUton rollcy/' Anxust 1073. 
U, WllcoJT, Mftfy; **BilliiKi»al KducfltUm} A Drirf Review of the MtenUwro," 
. AuRii.sr 1073, 

12. Ilinullton, riiyllls I),: ^roiiuwtciicy Hased TenclU'r HiluoaHon," July 107S, 
VI MKtlsU'y, (). W.; Mi»K(iu;oy, Dorothy; niul McKkron, Xornmn II. j *'K<hion. 
lioniil aVchuohiRy;' July 1073. 

11. XiiHhurg, Cimrloiro; "IMwnrtloii, VMonce, nml VniulnltHm in SchoolH," July 

1073, 

15, UohliiKoiu >remUIU; "TnrKetliiK Coini)iMi>5ftfory Kthicntton rrograrns," 
Jwly 1073. 

10. ThomaH, TlioniAM CV and UohhiHOiu MrriHllth ; ''Isi^ues Arising Ont of Curreht 

Kvnluatlon VoUoy;' July 1073. 
17. ThoiimH, Thonms V. uiul Uohln^oii, Meredith; "Oiwrntlons of Oversight and 

llevlew hy Congrew< of KchicfttloiiaJ rn^Kramj*,'* .lu)y 11)73. 

Syracuse Univkbsity Ueskarou Co»p.— KPKC 

W8CAL 1074 8TVDIE8 COMFtrTKH 

1. C!ft«by, Miriam; \Vot>stcr» Maureen; and White, Naomi; ^^Lnwa Test and 
Schooling" ; October 1D73. 

rtSOAL YKAB 1074 atUDIGS U19DERWAY 

1. Tu««ilnK, Dale; 'The J^duoation Strategy; Can It Succeed?"; October 1078. 

2. Huff, Sheila; 'Tho New Realism In Employment Practlcea— Implications for 

Kducatlon of Title VH Civil Rights Act of 10C4" ; September 1078. 

3. Malhleson, David; *'Notea on Proprietary Schools; Some Policy Issues"; 

September 1078. 

I. White, Naomi ; **Test Scores as Needs Indicators*' ; Spring 1974. 

5. Tusstng, Dale; *'Ni^0, Outcomes, Output, Eftectlveness, Responsiveness, and 

Deficiency In Education and Other Social Programs'* ; Spriii 1074, 
C. Clasby, Miriam; and Webster, Maureen; 'Educational Needs and Resource 

Allocation"; Spring i974.. 
7. Tussing, Dale : "The Anatomy of I^bor Market Problems" ; Spring 1974. 
a Tusslng, Dale; "Causea of Ijabor Market Problems"; Spring 1074. 

0. Tusking, Dale; ''Educational Policy and Labor Market Problems'; Spring 

1074. 

10. Tyson, Richard ; '^National Manpower Forecasting" ; Spring 1074. 

11. Clark, Tx)Uls; *'State and liocal Manpower Projections"; Spring 1074, 

12. Johnson, William; *'Use of Mani>ower Projections"; Spring 1074. 

13. Ward, Ihvnyne; "Labor Market Adjustments: The Case of Elementary and 

Secondary Teachers"; Spring 1974, 

14. Mathleson, David; and Uutke, Uoaa; "The Role of Counseling"; S^Tlng 1974. 

siURC EofcATioxAL Finance and Oovehnanck CeNtek 

VZSCAI. YEAR 1&7 4 eTUnlES COM NET ED 

1. Oocttel, Robert J.; "ELSEOIS Jll/Census; Implications for USOE Data 

Collection" ; November 1973. 

2. Berki\ Joel S. ; and Firestlne, Robert E, ; Testimony before the House of 

Representatives Committee on Education and f^obor, General Subcommittee 
on Education on If.R. 13901, on "'Improving Federal Information Systems 
for Education Policymaking" ; May 7, 1074 

3. Rerke, -Tool S.; Saunders, Reed; and Slnktn, Judy; "Variations in Educa* 

tlonni Finance wVmong the States : An Analysis of the Problem and of Poten- 
tial Federal Response": April 1074. 

4. Rerke, Joel S.; "Strategies and Tactics of State School Finance Refonn"; 

March 1074. 

5. Rorke, Joel S. ; '^Recent Adventures of State School i'inance: A Saga of 

Rocket Slii|w jutd (JHdcr Pianos"; pHhILvhr<l in School Review; February 
1974, 

a Rorke, .Tool S. : ••Answers to Ineciulty : An Analysis of the New School Fi* 
nance*'; Berkeley ; .MacCulchan Publishing Corp. ; 1974. 
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T. norko. Jo^l s. ; ftrid Klrst, Mlchnel W. ; Testimony presented to the US. 
Senate Committee on Ubor and Public Welfare, «iibcomuiUtee oii Kduca* 
tloa on *|A Role for the Keilernl Government In Reforiulug Americnu School 
Finance"; Oct. 4, 1073. 

a Berke, Joel S.; and Kirst, Michael W.j "How the Federal Qovernment Can 
Kncourago State School Finance Ucfornr; imbltj^heil In Phi Delta Kapnan? 
Deceniber 1073. ' 

D. licrke, Joel S. ; and Ooettel, Hobcrt J. | • The Uolc of Categorical Programs In 
the Post-Itodrlgueis Period"; to be published as chapter In book entitled 
'•School JhlnoMce Uctom In Transition: The Coiirt« and Educational Re- 
form" ; Ralinger Press ; 10T4 forthcoming. 
10. Shalala. Donna E.; WlUJams, Mary F.; and FIshel, Andrew; *'The Property 
lax and the Voters; Analysis of the State Constitutional Referenda to 
Revise School Finance Systems In California, Colorado, Michigan, and Ore- 
gon -1072 and 1073^ November 1073. * .«»uvrc. 

IISOAt YEAH lt)T4 SXUDIKS UNDERWAY 

1. Firostliie. Robert K.; with assistance of Carvellas, John; and MMacchla. 

Anthony ; ^'Analytical Tools for School Finance Aid Simulations*' ; Octo- 
ber ] 073> 

2, Flrestlne, Rol)err R; with assistance of Carvellas, John; and LaMacchIa, 

Anthony; "A Data Capability for School finance Aid Simulations": No- 
vember 1073. i 

3, llerke, Joel S. ; and Slnkln, Jiily O. ; **Devel6pIng a Thorough and Kfflclent' 

School System: Implementing the Hobin^on v. Cahill Decision In New 
Jersey" ; to be publlshe<l hi the Journal of Lm and Education; July 1074.' 

4. Rerke. Joel S.; Diener, Deborah; Klrst, Michael W.; MoskowUzi Jay; and 

Slnkln, Judy 0.; Rei)orts for HKW on finance legislation In California, 
- ^ M^*;^^^?.' Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, Oregon, and Utah ; Spring 1074. 
♦I. aoeltel, Robert J.; ''Analysis of Local Kqullizotion Policy Under Court 

low ' ^"^^^^^"^^"^"•^^^ Hobicn V. iiahivn In Washington, D.O." ; Spring 

0. RerkOt Joel S.; and IHros^tlne, Robert K.; "Analysis of Feileral Prograin Al- 
locations"; Spring 1074. 

HICKNTKNXIAT. IXTKRXS 

Mr. CoxTK, What was tlio origin of the Hicentcnnial intern pro^ 
gram; who was involved in planiungit ? 

Mr, Saitndkrs. Tho President has asked all Federal agencies to con- 
sider ways by which the Kedornl Government might participate in the 
HU'entcnninl commemoration. As part of the Department strategy, the 
hducation Division has developed tlmprojiosal boforcyou— the Bic^n- 
temunl internship program in education. 

The idea had its origins in the Oflicc of Education but was dis- 
cMissod throughout the Education Division and accepted by the Com- 
missioner of Ethication and the Director of the National Institute of 
* VtnA?^^ ^. proposal was reviewed by the Office of the Secretary 
of HhU and forwarded to the Cabinet -Level Committee on the Bi- 
centennial and tlie American devolution Hicentennial Administration 
for hnal appiovah Tiie E<lucation Division Avas fortunate in that the 
proposa was sufficiently well-do veloi>ed for inclusion in the fiscal year 
15)7o budpct ; hence, it appeai-s within the Assistant Secretary's request 
for salaries and expenses. 

Mr. CoNTK. Aren't you using the term "intern" in an unusual way? 
An internship is usually for the purpose of learning about a program 
with the idea that the intern's own career will benefit. Your intern- 
.ships Jook as if they will primarily i)rovidc staff support to State bi- 
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contcnniat efforts, ami I would worry that some of thcni will be turned 
Into PK-typo jobs with UtHc benefit to the interns or education* 

>Ir. Savxokus. The term "iutern^^ is used to designate an individual 
who will assist \\ State in an assessment of education's contribution to 
the development of that State. As with any internship, the individual 
will Ik? expected to make a substantive contVibutiou to the effort as well 
as gain additional knowledge and exnerience. It is definitely not ouv 
intention to have these interns used tor PU purjxxses and our agree- 
ments with the States will discourage tliat kind of activity. What we 
ai-o attempting to do with tliis project is to encourage able yoiaig 
scholars to gain significant exposure to the educational problems con- 
fronting the States, while at tlie same time nrovlding Incentives for 
the States to exiunino the contributions of tlieir educational systems 
to their past develoi)mcnt and future growth. Thus in each State, tlio 
study carried out by Hicentemiial interns woidd heighten public awai^- 
ness of the educationars^'stem^ its pit)blems, and the steps needed in 
order to nieet moi'c effectively the educational needs of all citiz/ens, 

Mr. FuH>iK Tliank you very much. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF IHf BUOOET ESTIMATES 



EOVCATION DIVISION 
AsiUttnt Ster«t*ry for Education 

S«l«rl«< Mi Expini** 
AWOuntt Av«tUbl« fyr ObUy«^loq 

1S2A 197> 

co-p.^nriirrrrTro:?""''**""" 

"S«l«rl«# aod «xp6Aiea» orflc« of Wucttlon" 
(planning and avaiuatlon activity policy 

^*nt«"> 4?5.000 



Total, oblljatloas 2,321.000 5,671»000 
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im EatlMttd ObliOtloflt. 
1975 EatlMtad ObUtatloni. 

Met changi 



A. isiiuaa* 

Annu«lii«tlon of ntw poililont I 

a. VltbiQ^gtftd* iQcriaaaa 

3. lent i 

4. Rxtra paid day 

Subtotal.. 

FroAraa t 

1. Policy cantara O5»000 

2. tlcaotaoAlal IntarAahfp progrttt in 

aducatlon i 

Subtotal*. 

Total* locraaaca 

Dacteaaas : 

A. BuUt^ln t 
1* Reduction in othar than ptnwnant 

uaagc 84.000 

a. R«<)uccd printing 2e»000 

3. Suppllca lliOOO 

Subtotal.* 

B. JP£Ogr«fti 

1, Reduced out aide contract* 146.000 

' ' ^ ^ -^-^ Subtotalv* . ^-.^ ^ . .4 1 , Ow ^ 

Total* dccrcaaaa ' • ■Sj.OOO 



$ ^a.ooo 

^^,000 
485,000 



'Mi 



-»^475,000 



-^1.412.000 



-9»000 
-7*000 
-5,000 



-21*000 



Total* net change -»^^i?5Qt0p^ 
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Explanation ot Chant ti 

H?:?^^*'^ tupport • greater nunbcr of tunycart In flaeal 
y«ar 1971 r«auUing fro« milns nav poaltiona not rilled until late In fUctl 
ycftr 

2. The increaa« of $9»000 will provide for personnel acheduLtd to receive 
vlthln-grAHas during flacal year I9?5. 

3. In fiacal year 1975, the Aasiatant Secretary for Education will beg(n 
paying rent chargea* An aitount ot 5»5,000 will be needed ior thla "Stendard Uvel 
Uaer Charge." 

1975 *ncreaa« of $5,000 will provide for the extra paid day In flacal year 

B. Pro gran : 

1. rncreaeed contractual aalvltles In policy analyals will require an addi- 
tional $475,000 In fiscal year 1975. 

2. An additional anount of $750,000 wHl provide funding for the Bicentennial 
Internship Program In Educatlou — the Education Division's participation In the 
Nation's btcentennlsl activities. 

Decreanies! 

A. >unt-ij?f 

1. IncresseJ p^raunent manyears will result In reduced usage of non-permanent 
personnel, decreasing thst cost by $9,000. 

2. In fiscal year 19?5, reduced printing re^iulreaent^ will result In a ssvlnsa 

)f $7,000. 

3. The amount needed for supplies In fiscal year 1975 Is a $5,000 reduction 
'•ver 1974 due to onc-tlwe non-recurring costs. 

B. Prograni 

I. Since the Policy Centers will now be under the Office of the Assistant 
:ecretary for Education, greater concentration of contractual activities with them 
as opposed to other outside sources will result tn a savings of $4l,0O0» 
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^?7S 1975 lACttAit or 

R»t« _ Pot, Aaount Attouftt Fot* Aaount 

Offict or tho Attiittht 

SttMttry for Educttlon.. 55 $1»925.400 49 |3»079,700 -6 $41,154,300 

rvin<i for th« IftprovMHtnt 
of Postitcond^cy 

EagcsUoo 15 m.600 21 591^300 f6 195 JOO 

Total obli|«tiOhi 70 2.521.000 70 5»671.O00 fl. 550.000 
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ObiUatloni by Obitct 



tv 

1974 Increase or 

^ , , t»it» a te Ed tiMle _Dejctcn» 

ToUl nuftber of pernanent 

positions 70 70 

PuU«tioe equivalent ct all 
other positions 3 4 ♦ 1 

Average nuaber of all 
eaployL«es SS 73 - ilS 



Fcraonncl conpenaatloni 

Penaanent positions $1,280,000 $1,33A,000 $ -('54,000 

Fositlona other than 

pernanent 84,000 75,000 *9,000 

Other personnel coopen- 

satlon 12,0 00 25i00q ^13,000 

Subtotal I personnel 

compensation 1,376,000 1,434,000 -t-SSiOOO 

Personnel benefits 101,000 116,000 -1-15,000 

Travel and transportation of 

persona 87 « 000 95,000 -fd,000 

Transportation of things 3i000 6,000 -f3,000 

Rent, comaunlcat lonft and 

utilities 86,000 171,000 ' +S5,000 

Printing and reproduction 28,000 21,000 -7|000 

. Oth« ^eryi^es. ....... 4 ^$2 1,000 1,805,000' +1,184^000 

Supplies and nAterlals . 11,000 6,000 -5,000 

Equipment 8.000 17.Q00 -♦•9.000 

Total obligations by 

object : 2«321,000 3,671,000 -1-1,350,000 



/ 
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Ctntrtl Uocatloo Ptovltiont Kta 

Section 402 Attltttnt Stcrtttry 

for eduettloft tndtfinit« n.671,000 



SAitriet And £xp«nt«t, AAtUttnt Secretary for C4ucAtion 



Budget 

f AtlllAtA HOUM S«Qtt« 

XiiS Cootreie MiSKSg^ Ml,ow^ct AgptogyUt^^ 

im |2,290|000 $ 1/ f2,290»000 $X, 543,000 

1974 1,852,000 1,722,000 1,722,000 1,222,000 

1975 3,671,000 



1/ Not eoa»ld«>rc<i by the Houb«. 
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Juitlfle«tion 



S«|«rUi and Exptflica 




Incrcssf or 



P#r«onnel cuBpaniation 
and Dcnaflta 



70 $1,477,000 70 $1,550,000 - $ +73,000 
8U.000 2.12KOOO +I.a77>000 



Othar cxpeniea 



Total 



70 2,321,000 



70 3»671,000 



— 41,350,000 



Ganaral Stataaent 



Tha Aaalitani Sacratary for Education ia raapooalblt lor direction and 
•uparvlilon of tha Ed'iCitloA Ol^Ulon, yivvUaa laadarshlp for tha aducatloA 
actlvUlai of tha Dapartttant, auJ aatvaa aa tha kay apokamun and advocata for 
aiaurlng that tha DapartMnt provldaa profaaalonal and llnanetal aaalatanca to 
atren&than education In accordance «lth Federal lava and )reeuUtlona« In 
addition, he aervea ee the prlncipel advlaor to the Secretary on educetlon 
affaire* thia eppropriatlonprovldee for ^h* edKinlatt«Ll/e expenaee aaaocieted 
vUh the Office of the Aeelstant Secretary for EducntSon end the Fund for the 
taproveaent of Poataecondiry Educetlon ateTf, vhof« Director reporta directly 
to the Aaelatant Secretery for Educetlon. The eatiaete alao includea $950,000 
for continued aupport of contractual analyala ectl titles, and $730,000 to 
initiate the Bicentennial Xnternahip Progtett in Educetlon. 
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Qtdf th% AttHUnt Sacraury for UucAtfofl 



llfl llJl ' luerViaa or 



rffca<maal cottpaivfattoa 

<n<f bana/lta 3> n.UO.OOO 49 $l»0»tOOO -6 t ♦'S.OOO 

Oth«r aKHmta - ;M«900 l,mi700 — fi, 329, 900 



Total. 



S5 1,924»900 49 ),079,?00 



i,n4.eoo 



1974 197) 

, ■ Po among f otltlot^a 

Iwcdtata Offlct of th« AaaUCant Cacratary 14 10 

Office ot A4*lrtUtr*tloA.«.« «...« $ I 

Da^iy Aaalataat SMiatity fot Policy Davalo^nt... 20 14 

Daputy AaiUtant Saorttary /or folley Co«B>ufttcallon. jj . I? 

tolal r 35 49 



tha Utitatiofl AAcndsanta of k972 crtatad «a Uucatlo<t Dlvialon coa^rlalng tha 
0/eUa oe Uueatioi) ao^ lha Kattonal* iDtcUuta of t^lticatloD, <nd haadad by tha 
Aiatataot Sacratary tot UucAtioa vho haa kha raapodal^lllty lor ttia-^tractioft aftd 
tsjparvlatca of tha Olvlatoo. To aaalat in thxt rta^MibiUty, tKa AaiittaAt 
Sacrteary haa tvo prloct^l 4ap«»tUa — ooa for policy 4avalop«<nt, tha othar for 
polUy coMiunteatlorv* Id addltlott, tha Aaalatant Sacratary la lappcrtad by a aaall 
a4«klA(atrativa ataff* 



licancaniifal Ittcaritahip rrcgraa la Education 



Th* 1975 bu<ltat propo4aa |750»O0O for cha Iducatloo filvlalo«*a ElcantaDcvUl 
lotaraahip PrograA aa P«tt of tha national llcantaikfllal calabritlon. Tha ptogtaa 
vlU pcoaiote tha KCW llcaotannlat th««« "foattrlni fodivKual 2Ad*p«adaocai*^ aa 
vtil at th* Aailonal jAAiy*raaf/ tha««a« ^^ttarltaia/ ^/aatlval DSA," and 
"HorJtOha ^ 

Tba Mphaata of th« Ptofttam vlll b* ^'^ •n^ouraga atatca to aiora affactlvaly 
fulfill tha aducatloiul naada of thalr cltliana. Tha program la tfaaJgnad to 
hatghtaa public avaraoaat of tha valua of lha adurat tonal ^yHtm, atvj to IdantKy 
atapa toward fut^ra prograaa In educailoa. 

la riacal year 1975 tha tntaroahlp prograa vUt aand t*a»a of lotaroa t4 
State Uueatloti A^anctaa In otdar to aid atat* otflclala U aaaeaalag tha conttl* 
buitona that education hua uda to t^ch reapectlve atat*« txaalnlog that atate'a 
pr^blcaa, and aaaeAbtlog Information for future educatlooal planning* 

The UternaKlpe vlll b« conducted by tie four teglonet educettonel egenctea 
already deelgneted by tha AAerUea ta\rolutlon Etttotetinlal Adstntatration to 
edfetnieter the Elceotenntel toteroehtp rcogreaa. Theaa agenclea will notttnate 
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Interni for joint ittcctton by th« Mucitlon Diviaion tnd 
iSl Uwl. " " ^^^'^ ^'^^ '^S^PO^^ .r;d .uptrvuJon of 

.t.t/il.^M.r'Sff'w* thi lotirni, wUl iptnd fro» € to 9 •cnthi with tt.t 
•c tolojy. •^ocj{loft» huMnttU.. i5d th. .rt., U g.n.r.l th. wVtup of hi 
JSlJiatlt Itltil. ^^'^ '^'"^ r.qulri«nt. .nd objtctlv.. M th. 

Cducittonil Rcicttrch Policy Ctnttri 

Undtr thi Edjcitlon AMndatnti of 1972, th« Asilitint Sccrtt«ry for education 

i^A J.u Ia ? J''^-t<** Office of the Aiilitint Sicratary with • rctourct for 
m-dfpth and luatilntd policy inilyili, lupport of two iducttlontl r«itAr€h policy 
centtri vii trinifirrtd to the Aiilitint Stcritiry froti th« Offlci cf education 
during tha atcond half of flacal yaar 



Th« two cantara» located at the Stanford Haaaarch Inatltute and at Syracuia 




contenporary conccrna* 



Sinca tha Aailataqt Sacratary for Education hia aiauead raaponalblllty for the 
cantara. tha ranga of accaa for analyala haa baan »ora ahatply daflnad and apacUlc 
taU. vlth axpUclt daadllnaa hava baan aaaignad to aach cantar. Tha cantar at 
Stanford in taaponalbla for analyaaa in tha araas of adulation of tha dlaadvantaied 
and poataacondary aducatloo, vhlU tha centar at Syracuaa it raaponalbla for analy- 
aaa In school floanca «nd In ■caking aaana to iaprova tha ralatlonahip batvean 
achccllng and tha labor aarkat. 

Tha caDtara provlda a link for NEV batvcan In-dapth policy analyala afforta 
and the In-houaa policy davalopnent ataff in tha Offlca of tha AaaUtaat Secretary 
for Mueetlon. Tha continuity provided by tha centara offara an opportunity to 
utUlce axUtlng data and research and evaluation findings in the dcvelopnant of 

education policy* 

Tha cantata play a vital roia In policy deyalopnent bacauaa of thalr aoaevhat 
renovcd parapectiva and dlatanca on educational problaaa end laiuea, tn addition, 
they have |cpu«ivlat.^d Conildarabla axpartiaa In aoM araaa of analyala that doea 
not cxlat elaevhera in tha nation particularly in public ichool finance, aduca- 
tloft of tha dlaadvantaged, and ttenda In atata public accountability practice. 

Because of their exlatence. the Federal government la ebla to obtain a higher 
return In analyala products for Ita inveetaenta In tha policy centara than it would I 
If tha aaiaa aervlcea vera procured through a lerge nuaber of aeperate ccuiracta. I 
Tha contlnuoua Involveaent of tha centara with educational policy haa led to the 
growth of expeitlaa which can be directly eppUed to the analyala required by the i 
Aealatar.t Secretary for education. Thla continuity afforda e altable aavlnga 
(upwarda of AO percent) to the Federal governmtnt elnce tha policy centers are 
alra.i<!y fwklUar with the laauea» data, and peat work. A separata contractor would 
C6*t additional tlse and aoney to gain these faalMarltlea. Addltionel aavlnga In ^ 
labor and aupport costa are obtained because tha policy centera draw upon the ^ 
highly talented but leia expenalva reaourcea of the unlvatalty coeanunlty and derive 
direct aavlngi through the uaa of the unlveralty feclUtlea. 
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7h« following tibl« ihovf th« funding of tht policy crnt«r«# 

, ry WA „ rv 1973 

"From 1973 ' Fron 197^ ^ " '^rrott 

Ap^ropl -UtiQri Agg|Of riittor^ T otal A|:HX?HiASiJ9ai liliSi.- 

'$475,000 $4;5»0OO $950|000 $950,000 $950,000 

Ai kH t«bU tt\dicit«s, (h* funding cycle will b« chingtd with the FY 1975 ippro<- 
prUtion ftoa a calfndar^year baaU to a Fedtrat ilacal year baata* 
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Fund for th« lBprov«««ni o£ Poititcohdiry E<JuctHon 



l^?* 1975 Iacre«s« or 

lpi» Aaount fo§. A/>Qunt Poa> AftOutTT 



P<r«0AA«l coapcntittoA 

•nd b«(\tfiti 15 $317,000 21 $A65,OO0 H $+U8,000 

Oth«r «xpeniei 79,lOo - 126,300 47,200 



T<>tal,..., 15 396,100 21 591,300 +6 195,200 



th€ Fund, which wai citablished by the Education Anendncrtts of 1972, h«j r«- 
•ponilblHty for adnlnlstratlon of the following actlvitlcat the review «nd a^lec- 
tton of proposal* for grant avarda^ the t&onltorlng and provlalon of technical aa- 
•iacance to funded projecta; the provlalon of Information and other outreach aourcea 
to the field of poataecondary education; and, related duties required to adniniater 
thia discretionary grant progran. 

In ftac»l year 1974, with a prograa budget of $10,000,000, the Fund haa 15 
poaitCona, including 10 profeailonal and five clerical. In order to adniniater 
the expanded program anticipated In fiscal year 1975. with a progran budget of 
$15,000^000, an additional six posltiona are being reallocated from within the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary (four professional and two clerical). 
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EDCCATIOK OlVtSlOK 
SAUrict and lxp«ntt«, Atilsunt S«cr«t«ry (or Education 

t^iivitxi Offlc« of the Assistant Sacrttary for tducatXon 



^ 

Budgft 

I»74 EatiMt< .... 

EPAl AjftpoivX^ Author ii»tiorv pj«^ A»oonf 

» $1»924,900 li\d«rinlt« 49 $3»079»000 



Provides support for necessary aCaff aivd r«ia(€d expanaea for the 
Aaaiatant SecriMtry for education to carry out his teapot^siblUtleai either as 
provided by ataiuCc or by delegation pursuant to statute, 

En^la.RAt iont Ihe Education Amendoenta of 197 2 catabllahed an Of (lea of the 
Assistant Secretary for Education to provide direction and superviaion for the 
Education Dlvlalnn. 

A ccopg^l 1 a t a In 1 9; A i In fiscal year 1974, the Office of the Asslatant 
Secretary for CducaUo» hds coopleted easentiai atafffng and begun a coToprehanslve 
review and aaalyala of priority program Issues within the Division. Fuither, the 
Office has established connunlcatlon linkage* vlth appropriate Qesibera of the 
education comuntty. Addlttonally, four pilot projects initiating the Bicentennial 
tnterrship Program In Education vlll be set In notion. 

P>ilcJ;.tveAi5.CA?il» fiscal year 1975 • the Office of the Asslatant Secretary 
for Education ^wi 11 include additional program topics for review and analysts and 
continue the work undertaken to assute that the prloritlea of the Education 
Division are clearly articulated and the views of the education covnunlty are 
transmitted within the Department. Xn addition^ contractual analysis activities 
will fae continued ao that analysis ttay be perforned concerning postsecondary 
education, education of the dlaadvantaged* public school finance, and ways to 
laptove the relatlonahlp between achoollng and the labor Mrket« The filcentcnrial 
Xntarnahlp Frogra* In Education wlU, In fiscal ycar.l975i Si^Xe available t^lhe _ 
state education agencies teams of Interns to assist the states In clarifying the 
role of education in the atate's development t identifying accompliahaencs and 
problens, and assembling data for future decisions affecting all levels of ^duca-^ 
tlon in the state» 
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miCATION DIVISION 
SalArttft tnd Expentet, AttUUttt Stcr«tftry for Education 
Pr oATji Purpoic and Acc oBplithttgnta 
Activity J Fund for tht laprovesent of Poititcondary Education 



lyj 

Budget 
__ Eetiaata 
A uthorit^tion Poa. ^^giouMt 

Indefinite n $$81,300 



|AtP-^^ Provides the necessary staff and related expenses for the support of the 
Fund for the Improveaent of Poetsecondary Education* 

iJilLUn^UsnJ Funds Included In this activity provide for the operational costs 
related to postsecondary inprovetnent . Costs Include salaries of the Postsecondary 
Improvement staff end related expenses for travel, coBinunlcations. supplies and 
equipment . • rr 

^SSBBl **^<^."JJLjA^liLl/ lili? Major accomplishments Included the Installation of 
the Fund progran and the selection and aonitoring of 89 grants and one contract in 
fiscal year 1973 and continuation of the cooprelenslve progran and the Initiation 
of two special focus programs in fiscal year 197*. 

PMgct.lves J o r . 197 5 : A staff increase of six positions will be accomplished by a 
reallocation from within the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Education, This 
increase will be necessary to administer the expanded progran anticipated In fiscal 
year 1975 (from $10^000,000 to $15»000,000). This expanded program will permit the 
Fund to sponsor two new special focus programs as well as continue the comprehen- 
sive program competition. 



197* 
Pos. AjBount 

15 $396,000 
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Wednw^day, Ai^hii. 24, 1DT4. 

FUND FOK TIIK IMPROVKxMKNT OK FOSTSKCONDAUY 

KDircATIOX 

WXTKE8SE8 

VIRGINIA B. SMITH, DXBEOTOR, FUND FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OP 

P08T6EC0NDARY EDUCATION 
OHARLEB B. SAUNDERS. JfR.» ACTING ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 

EDUCATION 

CHARLES E. HANSEN, DIRECTOR OF ADMINISTRATION 

RUSSELL E. EDGERTON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FUND FOR THE IM- 
PROVEMENT OF F0ST8EC0NDARY EDUCATION 

CHARLES I. BUNTING, PLANNING OFFICER, FUND FOR THE IM* 
PROVEMENT OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

CHARLES MILLER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY, BUDGET 

Mr, FiA)Ob. Now wo have the Fund for the Improvement of Post- 
secondary Education. This pmentation will be made by Virginia 
Smith, Uiicctor of the Furul for the Inipvovement of Postsecomlary 
. Education, Wo will place your biographical sketch in the record at 
thispoint, Miss Smith, 

(The biographical bkotch follows :] 

BlOORA^UlCAL SXEtClt OF VIRGINIA B« 3m1TK 

Position: Director, Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary IMucatlon. 
Birthplace and date : Seattle, Wash.^ June 24, 1023. 

Education: B.A. and M.A. {labor economics), UulvorsUy of Wasbln^on, 
' Seattle, Wash.; J.D. from the Unlverelty of Washington, School of Law, Seattle, 
Wa$h.; postgcaduate i^titdy In econontica and law, Columhta University. 

Kxperlence: Present: Director, Fuad,.for the Iniprovement of PostKCcondary 
Kdiication, 

1067-73: Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, Berkeley, Calif.: aaso- 
^^^(MJe'dli^ceedfr 107J-7.% flSf»f»tftnt'dlrectorr10rt7*Vli-lW'-^.lWr UnlveraUy.of _ 
Callfocnla, Berkeley, Calif., assistant vice president, 1005-67; coordinator, ad-^ 
iiihilstrutive policy unit, 100^-65; assistant to the vice president, 1062-03; admtn- 
l»tniHve analyst, 1958-'60; instructor, University of California Bxtenslon, 1062- 
rX); coordinator of pnbUc programs, Institute of Industrial Relations, 1052-68. 

IWD-52: Seattle Pacific Coltege, Seattle, Wash,, assoclof<» profe5iK>r, acting 
registrar! and dlnctor of admissions: chalrtuan of Curriculum Committee and 
De^'iutment of Economlcs nnd Business, 1651-52: assistant professor and chair- 
man, f>cpartment of Kconf>m!c8 and Huslness, 1050-^1 : lostrnctor, economics and 
Imslness, 1040-50. 

1047-^48: Instructor, economics and business, College of Puget Soundi Tacoma, 
Wash. 

1044-~I0: Price economist, Seattle District OMIce of Price Administration, 
Se.ittlts Wash. 

T^w practice: Admitted to Washington Bar, 1047; Part-time private practice 
In Washington, 1047-52; Admitted to California Bar, 1058; Associated with Tiavv 
Offices of Sam Kagel, San Kranclsco, 195S-67; Associate Counsel to Trustee of 
Yubu Consolidated Industries, 166$-^. 

Fellowships: Beeearcli fellow, Institute of r^bor Economics, University of 
Wnshlngtoti, 1W6; Fnlbrlght Scholar In Kngland (Adult and Trade Union Kdu- 
cation), tD5e-57, 

As.s<K'Jntioh memberships; Member; Washington .State Bar Association, Call* 
fornia State Bar AssKK-latlou, Assoclatbm for Higher Kducotbm, Queens Bnnch. 
American Kducational Resoarrh Association, and National Ass<x»lation of 
Women Ijjwyers. 

Selected publications: "Chief Justice Warren and T^bor I^aw" by Sam Kagel 
j^* ' Virginia B. Smith. Vol. 40, California Law Rerlews, pp. 120-143; '*More for 
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rT?itL.iy? New Priority" by Vlrglula Smith, neprlnted from 

Unlversftl 1 Igher Kducatlon; Coals nnd Hcncflts, 1D7J, publlBhtHl by thu Ajuer. 

v1h'L* ?^1"^^'\! y^^%^"'*.P" Si??^ Recurrent Educotlom published by ilio 
National Iiistltuto of Edui^nllon, Wn«hlnglou. IXC. U073) \ ^^Asses^lng and Im- 
proving ProducHvliy in Hlgber Kducation'' by Virginia II. S<iultli, Hjglier KduiM- 
tlon ; MythH, nealltles and rosalbllltlM, cilllwl by Winifred h, Godwin and I'cter 
n. Mann, Southern Re^donal Education Board, Atlanta, Georgia, pp. (1072) : 
*Tlty and Campua"^ by Virginia B. Smith, paper delivered at American Council 
on Lducatlon Annual Mcetlag, (October 11, 1078), copleg avallablo mwn re<iuest 
from the American Council on Education, Washington, D.O. 

Mr. Flood. Misa Smith, you hftvc a stntoiaent. What do you want 

Miss SMmi, 1 would like to point out certain tilings in the stftte- 
ment nnd submit it. 
[The statement follows s] 

Fund you the Iuproveuent or rosrsecoNuARY Kouoation— 
SrAT«MENT ay tub DiBEcrroa 

Mr, Chuirmnn and members of tho committee, 1 am pleased to have this op- 
liorlunlty to amat before you on behalf of the Kund for the Iniprovement of 
IWsecondary Education. 

Aa you know, establishment of the fund was made iwsslble by the Education 
Amendments of 1072 which authorltes grants to and contracts with postsecondary 
education Institutions and agencies to encourage reform, Innovation, and Inv 
prorement of postsecondary education* 

The fund became operational in 1073, with an ai>proprlatlon of $10 million, 
oppolntment of a director, and the development of a i>rogr«iji to carry out the 
legislative Intent* To aiwlst In thU task, a board of advisers wan appointed and 
that liourd now works closely with the director in selling program directions 
and reviewing projects. 

Two important conditions made 1073 a particularly appropriate year to launch 
this new and significant Federal effort : 

(1) With the I*/ducatlon Amendments of 1072, the Federal Government 
had provided the edsentlal framework for a massive Investment In aocesa 
to postsecondary education, and It thus became even more crucial to make 
certain that there exist a suitable diversity of nuallty, cost-eflfectlve pro- 
grams to make that acccBs an opportunity of substance as well as form. 

(2) By 1D73, although It was clear that both new societal demand and 
changes in the couu>osltkon of the student bodies required modlflcallons of 
institutional missions and programs, the simultaneous decline In overall 
enrollments and resulting stringency of resources nmde It dltflcult for 
Instltntions to finance these renewal nctivitlos from their own funds. 

Since this Is the first time 1 have appeared before you to talk about the fund, 
I would like {i\ briefly uientlou two basic i>rinciples that underlie the olHjratlon 
of the fund : 

The fond is acihn'OrivnfciU We do not fund proi>osals for basic research. 
The nci(on» suptx>rteil by the fund are prajK)scd Improvements directed to- 
ward already i^ercelvid actual needs and with the actions based In rcaUiy 
situations. 

Tho fund is primarily rvjfi^onstvCi with the initiative for devclo|»ing pro- 
posals in the field. We are not social engineers. Rather^ our guidelines de- 
scribe broad priorities and Issues in the field of i>ast.secondary education, but 
the choice and developntent of si)eclftc solutions Is left entirely to the prac- 
titioners who have ulllmate res|)onslbllUy for making those solutions work. 
In fiscal year 1073, the fund Issued guidelines based on these principles and 
outlining several broad problems and Issues. Fourteen hundred proposals wen* 
received. As set forth in the program annoujicement, each proposal was tested 
against three general crltera-- 

. (1) would It lead to greater coH effcclhcncs^f 

(2) would It have 6\gn\fieanc€ beyond the accomplishment of the si>eclflc 
program Itself— would It have unefulness for others In postsecondary ckIu- 
catlon? 
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(3) does it iiuprove tho ciJucatlQiial oi)p4)rtutilty (or tho learner— U it a 
^ tcayttcr-ceniard net Jon? 

Etghty-2kli\e pro|K)HalM were funded* Within these 8(^ \vc liavo formed key 
cluHtertf of pr()&)0SMiU for imrposea of coniimrativc nnaiysls of outcomes and to 
fueUItutc the islinrlng of proUeniH, soUitlou^i nnd tev*hnicnl nuiiUtance. 

Many of the fund t>rojci:t8 represent t»ertou8, nml often bold, connnitments and 
new directions for entlfu Institutions. For exami^lep ut Aiverno College in Wis- 
consdni the fund is supjmrling nn eiTort to iMU^Icnienl n retreMhinyly now n])|)roach 
to liberal arts edtUAllon, an amironch designed with the active involvement of 
the entire factiltXi staff, and student tKHly* And, a Hiaie coWvga con^^lox In Mtcht< 
gan U undertaking the development of a college In which students may start a 
uesv unit at any time, complete It at any time, and learn entirely at their own 
^KHl Hie course Is not itimpleted until the student has acvon)2>li0hed 00 i^ccent 
mastery of the umterlal. Kffectlve learning Is the key concern. 

Of courses such an approach requires the |uxM»aratio]i of si>eclHl learning ma* 
terlals which would be Inordinately exKH*nslvo If every profet^sor had to develop 
his own. It is this concern which let\ the fund to sup|)ort another project, a na- 
tional clearinghouse for sharing indlvidttaliml tearntng materials. 

To some new learners, the phyHlcal location of the learning activity has been 
a imrrler to access. Particularly slgnltlcant for these new learners, Including 
many adults and rural residents, are so.dral projects of the fund unlug new 
metnods of delivering educational services. In the Dayton*Miaml Valley of Ohio, 
a home-based ittucailonai program using cable TV Is being develot>ed with broad 
» community involvement. In Vermont, n 2-jenr college oi>erating without a cam- 
pnsi without traditional buildings, and without u i^ermnnent ficulty brings to- 
gether educational resources and learners in rural areas. 

An Important conc'erii for postsecondury education is the ct*«Ation of programs 
that Increase acci^ss to ext^tlng and new careers. At a California community col* 
lege, inner-city yojuth are combining intensive short^erm campus-based instruc* ' 
tion with on-the-job e.M)erienco to develop exp<)rtise as chemtcai technicians. And 
at the Univerfe^Uy of Pittsburgh, graduate buslne;?s education is being enriched 
by a student'lnlttaled project In minority business consultation. 

Hoth the desire to Improve learning effectiveness and reduce cost by eliminat- 
ing dttpHcation of high school and college work Is the motivation for the fund* 
sup|)ortcd middle college exiterlment at LaUuardiu Community College which 
.combines the ts yearn from the 10th grade through the community college. This 
concern for better utilization of resource.^ also led us to provide supiK)rt for the 
' New Jersey Hudson Consortium In which the combined educational programs 
<if several Institutions are used to expand educaltonnl opportunities for residents 
of the area. 

This increased Interest In Interlnstltutlonal cooi>eratlon to achieve better pro* 
grams at lower costs than could otherwise be accomplished Is a twrtltularly en- 
mtraglng development noted in many fund proi}osals. Some of these, like the 
Hudson project, involve consortia of similar colleges. Other projects, however, 
combine colleges with other tyi^es of institutions— for example, the fnnd-sup- 
imrtcil project at the associated colleges of the Midwest Integrates the curricula 
of various liberal nrta colleges with nursing and allied health programn of a 
large medical teliter Hevlew of our 1074 proi>osal8 .HUggents that nmny more of 
our 11174 grants will Involve intorlnstltutlonal efforts. 

In fiscal year 1D7-I, brtseil on an analysts of the 1973 proposals, two special 
focus programs were added to the broad comprehensive .program. One siipiwrted 
couH)etency-l>ase<l learning projects, projects in whlch/bt)th tto etlucatlonal pro- 
» gram and the njeasiircs of .snci-ess go well bt»yond 'the simple acquisition of 
knowledge to that cotnblnation of knowledge, skill, and attitude which i^ermlts 
tluv learner to prrform as well as to know. The second Ki>eclal focus program 
addreSiied the critical prublejii of developing those policies and practices which 
w*ould Increase the effectives ^ of faculty participation, as teachers and ad- 
vlsers» In the learning procc^ he fund received, in fiscal year 1974, 2,S00 pro- 
jifwils. These are now nnderK'^ing careful review; It upiK*ari; we will be able to 
fnnd n cotnblneil total of ai»proxlnmtely PH) new and continuing projects this 
year. 

Our experience to date has shaped our 1075 budget request. First, the pro- 
gram is responding to a Hubstantlal need and that need is demonstrably greater 
than can In? met with existing fund resources, Second, action projects l^ecause 
of their nnture usunlly require at least a 2-yeflr period to demonstrate their 
worth .nnd establish a base for alternative finnnclng. As a consequence, high 
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continuitlon costu wlU fl^vcreSy limit the numbor of now AtAtts In im it fundlflg 
18 HOC increQsea. 

Thirdr new slart funds are requested in fiscal 1970 for two additional special 
focus programs. These programs are designed to increase the effectiveness of 
student choice among the range of educational inMltutlon«, programs, and career 
options, and the development of now means to assess the quality of programs. 
Theso Isvo efforts would help to make effective use of the massive public invest- 
ment in the |H)St8econdary educational enterprise. 

Ol^NKHAti KXl'liANATlON OV KlTND 

Miss Smith. As we mentioned earllei', this is a new nioffram. It 
resiilted froin the Education Amendments of 1072 nnd it nuthoiizes 
grants to nnd contacts with postsccondary institutions and agencies 
for the purnoso of impiwement, innovation, and itsforni, of post- 
secondary education. 

Mr. FiiOOD, What do you nienii by postseconilary { 

Miss Smitil Postsccondrtiy education includes nil of tliat cdncn- 
f ion which takes place after the typical high school having age, that 
IS adnlts. And it nichides all of that education wherever it occurs, 
u;JietJier \t occm^ in colleges and univcmties, private trade and tech- 
nical schools, ai'ca vocational schools and various kinds of museums, 
libraries, etcetera. 

One of the thum >ve are discovering, and it was discovered In at 
lOHst SIX or seven dirtercnt studies recently. Studies of tlio magnitude 
of tho ( onant studv, parallels of the Conant study of secondary educa- 
lion^ discovered that a groat number of educatiomil activities are 
going on in these agencies, and tho important thing is to integrate 
them in a way that will make the most use of them within tho wliolc 
range of education for people l>eyond high school At tho moment, 
perhap:^, they aie not used as offectivcly as they might be in con- 
'i^^^*>oinvith institutioiis of higher educat^^^^ 

Mi\ Fmk>d, Do you inclmlo vocational education schools? 

MissSmitii. Yei,, they are included also. 

Mr. KMKm, Have yon cauglit up Andovor and Kxeter to help our 
friend here? ^ 

Miss SMiTiL Xo, That woidd 1)0 secondary education. 

Mr. 1m,(K)I), What about tlic average so-called prep school? 

Miss SMirir* The average prep school would Iw considered at the 
secondary level; postsccomlnry education would take place after that 
level, ' 

Mi\ Kr/MMK Wrmld you daiv a])projich niilitarv academies? 

Miss Smith* Military academies? Jfany of them are a part of 
the higher education field, snoh as West Point, Annapolis.* 
^ M\\ luHnh That is not quite a prep school imless you are over here 
in Maryland. ' 

Miss SMiTii. If you ait* talking about military academies prior 
to tlie age of graduation from high school they are not a part of our 
inea, llie fund is dhected toward the postsecondary level, which 
means after the nsnal hi^rh sdiool leaving age, which would be 10 to 
18, 

Mr. Fi,o«.i). Do .von inchule schools tliut arc eutirclv femnle scliools, 
maioMdioolsiUKi wnatiiot? 
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Miss Smith, We include all iiistiidtions whether co^diicational or 
for women or men if they f^ive echioiitioii Ijcyoiul the level of hiKli 

Mr, Ki.<M>i>. Do vnu ffet into the noiipnblie sector? 

Mi4«S.MITII, \ e8, 

Mr. Fmk«). How? 

Mis« SMrrii, Mnny of oui* ^rmtH this ye^ir aie to private rollogos, 
iiiilvei'bities, Spn\e of them mo to private trade and tcchnicftl schools. 
I hat iij, technical schools l)eyond tlie liigh school level 

Mr. VuMh Vou are iBing "privnto'^ in the nonpublic sense; is that 

Miss Smith, That Ir correct. 

n'NoiNo raiojuTiKs and i'koikpuhks 

Mr. VumK Von want $13 nullion to sripport 176 piojects in fiscal 
IOhV That woikH out to around $86,0(K) for a project. With i-eferonco 
to fnndinic only now, what is the range of funding for these pi-ojccta? 
la other words, what is the smallest project, what is the largest proj- 
ect, based on your experience thisyear/ 

Mis8 SMrni. We have had one year of funding. In that year wo 
funded SO projects out of 1,400 proposals. The smallest project f muled 
was for ^^,000. The largest project was about $700,000, That was 
$700,000 o\er a period of years. T)io largest single year project is 
about $300,000. a » j i ^ 

The range is quite great, Forty-ojie of our projects last year wore 
under $50,000. This year we are considering projects that are as low 
as $0,000, $8,000. 

Mr. FuKiD. How do yon tind them and wheitJ? They ai-c jjot all on 
the west coast are they i 

Miss SMrrii, Xo, they arc not all out on the west coast. 

Last year after the legislative amendments were enacted and wo 
could get into place, we apj)ointcd a director and a Board. The Secre- 
tniy appointed a Board whioh includes people who atv very interested 
in higher education, and postsecoudary education jnore broadly, They 
helped us develop guidchnes which we then took to the field and dis- 
rus^ed with people in colleges, \uuvei*sities, and private trade and 
technical schools, among others. 

The guidelines are based on the basic princplo that we fund action 
projects. That is, we do not fund basic rcseaich studies; rather, we 
fund respojises to real problems that exist in institutions and in edu- 
cational areas. 

Wo wanted those projects to be action based, to be reality based. 
Our concern is to cwUe improvement. 

Mr, Fi-o<^n. Are there conditions peculiar to a certain institution? 

Miss SMiTir. In ver;^' few cases do we fund a project that does not 
have some transportability and some renlicabiiity. In othei' words, the 
situation should not be so peculiar to tnat particular institution that 
it doesn't have sigJiiHcance beyond the institution. 

You asked liow we got the pi-oposals. We sent those guidelines to 
the Held after having consulted with many people in the field al)OUt 
them. This year we probably distributed somewhere aro\uul 15,000 
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copies. Coiiscquontiv, many institutions in the country arc aware of it* 
as well OS many iiitlividuals. 

As u iwult of that distribution, no iweived 2,«00 proposals fron) 
histitutio]is and agencies who wished to participate in tlic program. 
Each of thoso proj)osnls is a developed idea iiuHcating n problem f liat 
is to bo addit>sseu, wldch is a reallty^based problem, and what they 
proj)oso to do in order to ameliorate that problem and what slgnilf. 
canco tlie project has for the rest of t)ic Held. 

LKNOTIt OK GRANTS 

Mr. KuH)i). After all of your planning to give birth to a project, 
how loni? do you finance it ? 

Miss Smith. Wc make it very clear both in our guidelines and in our 
discussions with applicttuts that wo do not intend to fund any single 
project nrobably much beyond a period of 3 to 4 yeaiu 

One tiling we want to bo certain of is that we don't develop a group 
of agencies or Institutions which think they can continue to oe under- 
written by the fund. So we indicate that these program funds are for 
the iMJrposse of making an improvement which itself will have to bo 
funded subsequently through some other source. 

One of the questions we ask each applicant submitting a proposal 
is, if this is a continuing pix)icct, what are your plans for funding 
beyond the time the fund can support it. Unless we have that informa- 
tion wc usually don't fund the project unless it is clearly a self- 
terminating project. 

COMrKTlTlVK VROPOSALS 

Mr. Fwjon. Otherwise, to keep youi*self in business, do you send out 
lYMiuests for proicct pronosals or do thty compete? 

MISS SsfiTif. One hunui'cd percent of our program mojicys are given 
on a competitive basis. All of the 2,800 proposals that come in arc in 
response to tiic guidelines, and they arc all viewed on a competitive 
basis jn relation to each other. 

DISSEMIXATIOX OF RESULTS 

Atr. Frxx)D. What happens when a project is completed? Do you 
forget about it? Do you issue one of those reports with covers on* it? 
What do you do? 

Miss Smith. Two things wc don't want to do arc the things you men* 
tion* Wo don^t want to forget about it. Wc don't necessarily want to 
sinmly issue a report with covers on it which no one will look at. 

what Ave arc attempting to do is make our projects a part of the 
whole area of knowledge within cdtication, I mentioned earlier that 
we are trying to (jet our proicct dircctoi's on platforms and in formns 
where the institutions normally go for advice. 

For instance, when there are national meetings and conferences, our 
project directoi*s are there to explain their projects. 

We nlso have various types of conference arrangements, sometimes 
through telephone conference calls, in which people who have similar 
problems can talk \yith some of our project directors abo\it their own 
projects and nctivities. 
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^ Wo also Imvo funded two projects which themselves arc dlsscmhrn* 
tiou projects. In one of these projects, individuals in higher education 
can telephone or write in and ask^ "Do you know anylxKly wJio Is 
carrying out this tj^)o of activity t" The person in the project will 
indicate some activities of that sort which are going on so they can 

«fct further information and not make the same mistakes that may 
nwe been made in earlier activities, 

Another area in which we are doing quite a bit of work is in the self • 
paced instmction field. Self*paced instruction simply means that the 
individual works somewliat independently with a different typo of 
interaction than a professor in a straight classroom, and this renufres 
a rather large devoJopment of materials. If tlie individual professor 
did this, it would bo extremely expensive, So, wo huvo supported a 
clearing house which disseminates n)forination on self-paced instruc* 
tion to the Nation*s schools. 

ROJ.K OK TIIK BOARD OK AUVISKRft 

Mr. Ffxxu). In your justifications we find all sorts of things. Accord- 
ing to your justifications these marvelous pi'ojcct proposals you 
talk about wind up beinff miewed by a board of advisei^ ap- 
nointcd by the Secretary, Will you explain how this board operates? 
I)oes it meet monthly or annually ? Where docs it meet? 

Miss SitiTir. The board meets between six and seven times a year. 
Some of the meetings arc concentrated during the period in which 
we have our heaviest ixivlew of proposals. It met for instance at the 
end of Mait?lu at the beginning of April, and it is going to meet again 
at the beginning of May« 

The staff brings to the board its recommendations on proposals. 
Those proposals arc aiB then discussed in detail witli the board. The 
boanl nmkes its i^commendations concerning whether or not, in their 
judgment, the proposals should be funded. 

Perhaps more important than recommendations as to whether a pro- 
IKJsal should be funded are tlieir comments and questions on the po- 
tential impact of the particular project, both for tlie field and for the 
individual learner. 
' ^ They arc concerned with some of the questions yon raised. What 
imporlance will this pi'oject have beyond the institution in which it 
is being funded? Ave we sure it is going to be a part of the ongoing 
ttcHviiy of the institution? Is there evidence of commitment on the 
part of tl»c institution to continue it afterward? 

Tliey are interested in knowing whether or not it is actually going 
(o bring about some improvement for the learner. They are intei^sted 
in knoVing wliether it will l)e a project that is actually one that ad- 
<lresscs the problen) that Is described. Thcv want to know whether the 
histitution and the people have the capacity in order to bring off the 
project, 

Thcji thoy also want to know whether the projects are i*eally going 
to be used \\\ a way that will be helpful to the rest of postsecondary 
education. 

Mr. V\m\\ Why don't you supply for the record the names of these 
1,5 board membei's and a line or two of biography, and who appoints 
them. 
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Miss Smith* Wo Imve that and can submit It. 
[The information follows t] 

Board or the Fuko 

Katherlne Anmnn, 22, U a 8lijaenl »t the UnlveMtty of Colorado, BouWer. 8h« 
grartualcd 8d tn a hlnh ichool class of 660, At the Unlver«Uy of Ck)lorado» »h« 
htta i^rvwl ns a itudonl mmh^t of the Nalloual Cenu? for Higher Education 
Management Hyaim Dealgn Couiinlttee. 8ho is alno an ad hoc member of the 
Untversity Coimnlttee on Teaching and waa a Btadent repreeetitatlve at the 
8eHember 1072 WIOHB Assembly, 

Hobert Andi? loii, 53. U a member of the law firm of Anderson, Byrd» Rlcheton* 
and Jonei«. He a member of the Uegtonal Medical Programs Board, the Kansaa 
Health i'lanulng CouucU and of (he American AMOclation of College and Unl« 
veraity AttorneyH. Mr, Ander«o.i is chairman of the Kannaa State Board of 
social Welfare. He ha« served for 10 years In the Kansas Ifouse of Repreaenta- 
tlveji and was chairman of Its Ways and Means Commlttve* He ia alHO chairman 
of the Executive Committee of Ottawa University, Mr, Anderson received his 
LFi-B. from Washburn University. 

IiewlH Butler,* 40, h a Visiting Regent Professor at the Unlveralty of Cali- 
fornia, San KramlMCu Health Policy Center. He holdi an lih,h. from the Stanford 
University Uw School. Mr. Butler was the president and founder of Opportunity 
Knterprlse Corp.i the president and tlie founding director of the Planning and 
Conservation l^eagne and the founding director of the Management CouncU for 
Bay Area Kmployment He has served as member of the Board of various civic 
organltiUlonn and hrts been Involved In 'public service as a Peace Corps Wrector 
and most recently as A>wl»tant Heiretary for Planning attd KvaVuatlon« HFAV, 

Richard W. Couper, 51, la president and chief executive officer of the New 
York P>iblk LU>rary, Mr. Conper recelvwl a B.A. from Hamilton College and 
an >t.A, in American History from Harvard Unlvetnlly, He has betn Involved 
In college administration at Hamilton College^ and from 10^0 to 1071, served as 
Uepuiy commlRj^loner for Higher and Professional Education in New York State, 
Mr Coui>er U currently a trustee of Hamilton College and Wcsleyan University 
as wpU as of the Link Foundation. 

Ralph Dungan, 60. is chancellor of Higher F>lucation of the State of Now 
Jersey. He received ht8 B.S. at St, Joseph College, Philadelphia and his M.S. 
In Public Affairs at Princeton rntvernlty. He has Her\'ed a» legislative assistant 
to Senator John K. Kennedy and .^(^eclal Assistant to President Kennedy* 
Mr. Dnhgan han served as U.S. Ambassador to Chile and Is a member of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 

0. Jackson Orayson, Jr., 50, Is dean and |>rofc8sor at the School of Bu^lnetfs 
Administration at Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex, He has been 
chairman of the Price Con^mlsslon stnc^ Oetoher 1071. He has tauglvt at Harvard 
University, Tnlane University and Stanford University. Mr. Grayson Is a mem- 
her of the Advisory Committee of the Dlebold Research program ami of the 
Business School Deans Advisory Council, American Management Association. 
He is the author of numerous works in the tield of business and fiscal manage- 
ment. 

r>anrence Hall. is assistant to the dean and InMructor In Social Welfare 
Policy at the School of Social Service Administration, tinlverslty of Chicago. 
Mr* Hall has served as a consultant for the State l>epartment of Social Services 
tn Colorado, as lecturer for the University of Colorado and Ixretto Heights 
College In Denver, and as caseworker for the Sumlt County Child Welfare 
Board, Akron, Ohio. Mr. Hall holds a B.A, from BaldwIn^Wallace College, Ohio, 
and M;S.B.A. from Western Reserve University. Ohio, and Is a doctoral candidate 
at the University of Chicago. 

KUsabeth Johnson, 00, Is a member of the Oregon Board of Higher Educa* 
tlon and of the Western Regional Council of the American Association of Higher 
iSdU^tlon. Mrs, Johnson Is also a member Of the' WIOHR MentaJ Mealth Ad- 
visory Board and Is one of the board of directors of ttie Association of Oovemlog 
Boards. 

Patricia I^ocke, 46» is director of Planning Resources in Minority Kducatlon 
with the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Kducatlon. She has been 
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associated with American Indian education programs at Alaska Methodist Unl* 
versit;?, Ban Fernando VaHej^ State College, and Unlrewltj' of California at l-os 
Angeles. Ms. Locke ig a charter member of tho National Jndlan Education Asso- 
cintlon and the I^kota Women's Association, and Is vlw president of the Indian 
Centers i>eveIopment Services, Ms. liOcke has acted as consultant to numeroUM 
tribal and Inter-trlbai councils, and to various professional nnd educational 
organisations. 

James Lucas, -le, Is tho speaker of tbo Montana House of Keprc^cntullves. He 
partner In the law flrn» of Lucas, JardJno and Monaglian In MUes 
Cltri Mont., and Is also a member (and former president) of the University of 
Montana Foundation Board of Trustees. Mr, Lucas received a Bachelor of Law 
Degree In 1051, and Juris Doctor In 1070. Mr. Lucas Is also active In numerous 
professlonali civic, educational and philanthropic organleatlons. 

0. Theodore MItau, 53, has been chancellor of the Minnesota State College Bsn- 
tern slnco 1068, Mr. MItau received a Doctor of Philosophy degree from the 
University of Minnesota In 1048. He has served as chairman of tho Political 
Science Department at Macalester College, as consultant to various Federal and 
Stale toramlsBlons, and Is tho author of many works In political science and 
public law. Mr» Mllau Is presently a member of the Minnesota Higher Educa. 
tlon Advisory Council and tho Minnesota Education Council. Mr. MItau is also 
on the board of directors and trustee of numerous civic and educational or«a* 
nltatlons including WIOHK and ACE and served as chairman of the American 
Association of State Colleges and Universities* Task Force on Innovation and 
Change In Higher tklucatlon. 

William Allen Moore, 83, Is a sociologist who has assisted numerous educational, 
ndustrlal and private associations in dlagnoalng their needs and In planning and 
implementing changed to Improve their capabfiity for service. Mr; Moore Is a 
charter "»eml)er of the i^eer review panel of the International Association of 
Applied Social Scientists and a member of the board of directors of the Black 
Atralrs Center of the National Training Laboratories' Institute for Applied Be- 
havioral Selene^, He has served as director of Development and Planning for 
Youth for the Chicago Commission on Vouth.Welfare and as associate director 
for Field Operations in the Chicago Model Cities program. 

Frank Newman, iO, Is presently director of University Helatlona at Stanford 
ynlversity. Mr. Newman holds a B.A. and B.S. from Brown University, and M.S. 
fronj Columbia University, and holds an honorary Doctor of Humanities degree 
from the University of Redtands and a Doctor of Letters degree from the Uni- 
versity of Dubuque, Mr. Newman is active in a number of education committees, 
civil rights and community organlza'i ^/is and has served as a member of various 
boards of civic associations, several mall companies, the California Outward 
Bound School and the John Mulr Hospital. He Is chairman of an HEW T^sk 
Force on Higher Education, 

Grace OUvarez, 45, is director of the Institute for Social Research and Develop- 
ment at the University of New Mexico. Ms. Ollvarez holds a J.D, from Notre Dame 
Uw School, She has been a consultant to the National Urban Coalition and to 
tho mayor of Gary, Ind., and has had considerable experience in projects con- 
cerned with minority education and employment Mar. OHvarea is the recipient of 
numerous public awards, and has served as vlce<rhalrperson of the President's 
Commission on Population Growth and the American Future. 
^ l^^^ president, and director of the Washington Office of the 

College Entrance Examination Board. She holds a B.A. from Radcllffe College 
(Magna Cum I^aude, Phi Beta Kappa) and was a Woodrow Wilson Fellow at 
Columbia University. Ms. Rice has been a consultant to the Brookings Institution 
Study of the Universities and the Cities for the Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education, She also acted as consultant to the Ford Foundation and to the Bureau 
of Higher Kducatlon» Office of Education. Ms. Rice la on the board of directors of 
the National Sdiolar^hlp Service hiid Fund for Neg^ro Students, la a trustee of 
Radcllffe College and a member of the board of directors of the Children's Televi- 
sion Workshop, She is also a member of the Afro-American Studies Review Com- 
mittee at Harvard University. 

. Mr. Flood. Are they out of the acndeniic pattern or what? 

Miss Smith. They ai*c not generally out of an academic pattern. We 
attempt to provide on the board a range of interests. Many of our 
board mombei'S arc not in tho field of higher education but have cvi* 
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dctued soino interest in the Hold of liigher education, You luay know 
Ralph Dungiin, Congiessnmii Patten, who Is ouo of our incnibci^* 

Wo liavo in the group. 1 would $ay) about five people who are in* 
voivod right now in higner education. But wo also have people who 
Imvo l»cen involved in various tyim of public services— for exnmplei 
an oxl(«islator from Kansas. Thoy are very knowledgeable in terms 
of the types of i^uestions concerning funding that we should ask the 
project diiHictor. 

we also have on the board the chief executive officer of the New 
York Public Library^ and a poison wlio is the head of minority pro- 
gtanis at the Western Intemate Commission on Higher Education. 
Again, we liave a bmder range than just those interested in colleges 
and univei^ities. 

Mr. Fux)D. What is the tour of duty ! Good behavior or what I 
Miss SMrni, Tlkoy wei'O Initially appointed on terms of 1, 2, and 
3 years. New appointments would be for the 8-year period usually. 

SKCTIOK 1.202 STATE COMMISSIONS 

Mr. Fux)D. Hero is the basic law^ the organic law for this setups 
which liappens to be an act of Congress. 

It authorizes this program and contains a i*equirement that ab^ 
Bolutely no grant should l>e made to these projects unless it has been 
subiuitted to the appropriate section 12Q2 State commission. Your 
heart bleeds about these States and al.>out the State commissions. 

Here is one requirement iikvolving tlie State commissions. Are you 
following that i-equiitmcnti If you are not following it, why aren't 
youi 

Miss Smith. We are following that requirement. The legislation re- 
quires that prior to funding wo provide to the 1202 agency an oppor- 
tunity to comment on the pit)posal. We have been doing that. We don^t 
send them the whole 2,800 because a lot of them don't get very close to 
the i>oint of being funded. Those that we become very serious about 
and are looking into further wc send to those agencies that have been 
designated by Mie State us l'2(h} ngencie^s, or, if there is no 1202 agency, 
we send them to an agency which serves much the same function m the 
State. 

We do want to get from the State their best advice on the proposals 
which we are thinking about funding. 

We have one of those 16 people on our staff at the moment who spends 
a good part of her time checking with the State agencies on their re- 
action to the proposals which wo alx^ thinking about funding. Actually, 
we send about live limes as many proix^als to then; as we will fund. 

Mr. Fuxm. You actually do this? 

Miss Smitw. Yes, 

Mr, Fi/H>D. You arc very nuich impressed by this setup? 
Miss Smith, We have Imd yome good advice\ 
Mr. Froon. From whoni ? 

Miss Smith. From some of the n^^onoios in the States. They know 
some of the institutions. I think wo would do this sort of thing with 
or w*ithout the section in tlie law. 

Mr. Fi^o. Mr. Michel. 

Mv. MirHEi.. Thank you, Mv. Chainnan. 
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I wonder if >vc might have for tlio rccord> then, i\ list of all of these 
89 grants^ to wliom and for how much and what we pvoposo to karn 
from thorn. 

Miss Smith. We have tho list of pio|>osa1s here which I can insert 
in the i^cord indicating alt of the ix^clnlcnts and tl\e nature of the 
proposal, AS welt ns tlie amount given. We have a fuller description of 
projects wliich I could sul>sequently supply if that is required. It is 
unfortunate that we are nitssed for time as we always are in this type 
of session, because I really would like to have you get moi^ familiar 
with the individual projects, perhaps even meet some of ttie project 
director, After looking at this list, If there are any of you who miglit 
bo traveling near projects and would like to visit them, we would be 
very happy to arrange that. I think you too would be impressed as I 
have been by both the sincerity and tno commitment of the people, as 
well as the quality of the work they arc doing. 

(The information follo>vs;] 
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nr 1973 CRANTS 

mm m twe ikprovexent or PostsEcoymY oucatior 



U Hew APPWACHES XO NON-TRADITIONAL LEARNERS 



Utikt Coll>Af Uka Pomt, tllinoit, $49,572, for raatructuyltig 
iMCoIuta to atat potta«cond«ry educational neada of *'non* 



Antral YMCA CoaauDlty CoUata Chicago. Ililiiola. $49,184, to 
iJiplaiiant and avaluatt an Int^nalvc aupport prosraa for high 
riak atudanta* 

. Chayanna Copaulttftt Corporation Lua Daar* Kontana. $86,360. to 
' aaiaaa tha poataacondary^ aducatloMl naada of Northam Plalna 
IndlaAi and to davalop nodal educational approachaa raaponalva 
I to tMeo neada* 

^MHf pfrr^^ Oatudo, Aritona, $49.i04» for auppovt of two 

oiitraaehf couo«allag«inatructlon centera to aarva adult 
. Mavajo Indiana. 

Con^nitv Collate of Vcimoni Hontt>ftllftr> Varvont. $750,834. 
^ over tvo yeera. to aupport teana of coordlnatora. counaalora. 
and aupportlve adainlatratlve peraonnal In providing 
indlvlduallted ^education In non^-tradltlonal aattlnga to rural 
Veraontera. 

Qeyton MU«1 Vailav .Conaortlua Davtott, Ohio. $255^548. for need a 
iaeeaasent aad the^^davelopaent of axperteenteli hcae*?beaed pro* 
graM for tvo cOMunltlea vlred for cable televlelon. 

* 

E«t>erl«aptal and Blllnaua l Inatituu> Inc . Mev York. Nev York. 

$182,534. for aupport of a co«mnlty*b«aed college feeder prograa 
aerving Spanlah*apeaklng adulta and other leemara. 

PlaalnA Rjl nbov/Univeraity Without Valla Tahlaquah, Oklahooa. 

$83^404, for further^ developttent and expanalon of an 

Indlvldueliced learning prograa Into thre,e elueter coaaunltlee 
of adult Hative Aaetlcana. 

riathaad Va lley Coan^nlty Colle^ a Kallapell. Kontana. $46,580, 
f0t pleimlng e televlalon-Uaad ayatea of reaching widely 
diaperaed gtoupa and individuAla in rural areae with nev 
educational prograaai 
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I« Mfv Appro«cha to Mofv*tr4dltloatl tetmrt (continued) 



frAnconii CoHft^t FrdineonU, How HtapiMrei $0|500| to «iUbllth 
• c«AUr in ta if<>Ut«d rurtl tret of Kev Haapehlre lor the 

Srovitloo of technical eld end loclel eervlcee to the popti^ 
etlon tAd vork-raUted trelnlni for Freaconla atudente and 
faculty* 

the Qteatar Hartford Proce« Hartfordi Connecticut^ $200|000» 
for the aatabllahiiant of Capitol Univerelty Center. On a fee« 
(or*iervice baaUi the Center vill provide ppeteecondaty 
couoaelina and exanlnlnS aervicee and arrange learning contracta 
for reaidenta of the Greater Hartford area. 

Hadaon Copaortiua Colleaee Jeraey City, Key Jersey, $175,000, 
for the planning and eatabliehnent of a neir poateecondary 
educational agency in Hudaon County vhich provid<2e contractual 
and cooperative inatructional and fiecal arrange^nta yith other 
poetaecondary Inatitutions and vith County, State and Federal 
.agendee. 

Junior Collaae Pietrict of St. Ujie St. Louie, Hieeouri, $49,700, 
to deteraine the nuiber and extent of imaerved poetaeconda^ 
oUentele in greater St. Louie ert^ to inventory t^e avaj\ ae 
^teicondary educational reaourcee. 

^yako^i^ ftt1ialtT,<[ ^^hFf Bethel, Alaaka, $61,266, to develop a 
f le)(ibla and efficient delivery eyatea of poateecondary eduoation 
for iaolated oommitiae in Southveatem Alaaka* 

Merritt Col^eie Oakland, California, $49,999 fof an Vrban aeftl^al 
Tachnleian Intern Project for veterana and high achool eeniore 
coBbinina * aeiMter of inteneive etudy and laboratory experience 
wfth a aix^aoQth york^^etudy Internahip in indue try. 

Ci Ue^ e tindnghaai AlabtAa, $151,093, for the operation of 
K rreahaan Year Prograa in Greene County preparing rurel high 
achool graduatee for entrance into poeteecondary education 
proaraaa. 

Korth Hudaon Coenm^ity Action Corporation Union City, Nev Jeraey, 
$50,000, to eatablieh e pilot learning center offering a 
variety of educational aervicee (particularly to the Spanieh- 
apeaking), in conjunction yith the Hudaon ConaortiuA Collegea. 

fior^heaat Htbraeka Techn ical CotaBunitv Collete Horfolk, Hebruka, 
^157,320, to eeteblieh eacellite centera on the Santee Sioux, 
Winnebago, and Oaaha Indiane reeervetiona. 
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I. Hcv AppmchM to KoQ^tradltioMl Uarotri (continued) 



. Finnmvf nli &t0ari>int of Edutttfmi M^rrUhur^. FanniylvtnU» 
«49»300j for tht^dovHoptttnt of ttodol opon oducAtlonal tyotOM 
* which jriU Incorporott tiM«ihortoo«4 d%$xu ptckx^m Md now 
option! for nmt eUoottlo. 




for.totry Uvl potitioM injMii co«anmication«» rtdio* and 
tolaviaion production. 



Eh^Dde Island Colltt^ .Provid€ne«» Rhode loland, $34|279, for the 
ivprovanent end expanaioo of an Urban 'Education Canter. 

CUy Wlm 3an Joae» California. $51|781| for a 
prograa of aervicea deaigned to facilitate the ra-antry of 
odnority vofien into poetiecondary education. 

?hl\jon"j^^hf.oXU£fiJUfig& Sitka. AUalu, $109»66d» for eaployaant^ 
baaed training for Kativa AMrican teacher aidea in South* 
eaatem Alaakan Co«eMnitiea« 

■Shlppenabura state Coi^tM Shippenabur|, Pemiaylvania, $49,dl5| 

for the development and inatellaUon of couneeling and educational 
aervicee for rural reaidenta and indue trial workerer 

1^$^!'^^*!?.^?^^^^^ Coronrati^n Syracuae, Nev York, 
$321|472 for (1) the provlaion of a network of counseling, 
..facilitativei and etuudning tervlcea to non-traditional 

l>y Regional Learning Service of Centrel New York, 
and (2) the definition of educational cowatenciea in non« 
occupational areaa* 

.Vn^vfrf i<^aj j^^y^cyf Vaahington, D.C, $196,263, Jor the planning 
and pilot develop«ent of an educational approach and curriculua 
for Puerto Rlcane seeking careera in teaching and related fielde. 

ttiiveraity of Kaaaechua^t^ff Aaiheret, Kaaaachuaetta, $50,000, to 
«Y«J;P • P»ogra» for the educational rehabilitation 
of offenders at the Berkehire County Kouae of Correction 
utllifing inMtee#;guarde» correctional ad«lniatratora and faculty. 

Vniyt^Ul^y J>i mnmUL Mlaaoula, Hontana, $49,378, to Increaae 

educetional opportunities .in leoleted coMunitiea by eatablieh- 
ing a network of learning centers in regional llbrarlee. 
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It Nev Appro«chM to Hoti-trcditloail UAmari (continy^d) 



Coneordi Ifev Ht»pihlYa» $49|ft}l| to iatabliih eomunity 
bMtd tducAtlonal etntart vhleh itm th« parcoivad 
cducAtloAil |0«1« And niadf of tha popuUtioti In a 
participatory and coUaboYativa aioda. 

tfonan'a tnnar^Citv Educational Raaourca Sarvlca BoitOA» 

Haaaachuaattai $209|690| for tha oparation o! • aatvica cattt#r 
daaigned to ivprova tha cataar and aducational opportunltiaa 
of adult urban vonan in tha greatar Boa ton araa. 



n. APPROACHBS TOWARD IHDlVXDUALIZEDi 2^nrECRAtEP| 
AND 0OHPEtBMCY*BASED TEACHIHO AND LBARMINO 



Aniioch CollaRa UllCM Sprinaai Ohio, $104|926» for defining 

co«patancy*baaad laamins objactivaa for aalactad ttodal laaming 
cantara, improving aaana of aaaaaaing prograaa toward theaa 
obJactivaa» and davaioping a pl«a for a quality control 
Bonitoring ayataa throughout tha Antioch natvork. 

CoMf^n CollaRa Voodaidai Califomiti $32|530« to davalop tachniquaa 
for atudant aalf^aaaasavant and thraa(3) sodals for diagnoaing 
and docMMn^iBg atudant laamingi 

ColUi^a fo r H^^rin ^t'^vfi^'lf N«w Yorki New Yorki $200,000 for tha 
devalopttant of a coaipatancy^baaad »odal inatituta for tha 

aducAtion and training of huaan aarvica profeaalonala. 

♦ 

Educational TaatinR Sarvica frincaton, Ntw Jaraayi $70|65d| for 
tha datarttlnatioQ of priority coaq^atancy araas And aaaeaaaiant 
nt^dB in occupational aducatioo* 

Fairhavan CoUaRa of Wee tarn WaahinRton Stata Bellln^aai 
r Vaahingtoni $134/333* to aatabliah an axpariaental, anilti*- 
ganarational living- laaming progran, 

yiorlda Stata Univarff itv Tallahaaaaa^ Florida, $49,386i for datandnlng 
thre6(3) content araaa which hava tha highaat probability of 
changing froa a tima baaed to an attainaent-baaed curriculua, 
and defining coapatenciea and Asaeaaaent techniques in theae areaa« 

PraainRhaa St^ta ColleRe Fraainghaa, Haaaachuaetts, $35«71$i to 
laprova aaaeaaaent techniquea in a new a^ctamal degree prograa. 

CeorRetown University Washington, D.C.> $121, $15, to establish a 
national clearing house on aethods of individualized instruction. 
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Il« ApproAchM Tovard In4ividuAl'it«di tnt«grat«d» «nd Co«(>atancy'* 
lM«d Tatehini and Uamioa (eootiauad} 



Grand VAllav BtMt<^ Co\l ^§^ Coll«i« Undinfi All«ndal«i Hichl<an» 

$T3072067Tor th« davalopMiit of «a auto^lnitructloiul noduU^i4ad 
curriculgui u part of tha aatabllahAant of a nav eollasa* 

IcidUna Vofiatiotul T^<^hf^<>^l ColUita IndtanapoUa, Xtvdlaaai $44,260, 
for tha davalopMOt of curricula baiad oo prograwatlc practlcea 
auccaaafully uaad In tha proprlatary aactori 

John Calhoun Stata Tachnicf I Junior Colltn^ Dacatur, Alabaaa, 

$61,409i to davalop and Ivplaaant a tlaa-ahortanad lUglatarad 
Nuraa cartlf Ication prograii for practical nuraaa and military* 
tralnad aadlcal corpaMii* 

Maharnf Radic al Colla^a Naahvllla, Tanneaaae, $203,880, to develop 
fchraa Intardlaclpllnaty courtea In behavioral aapecta of health 
aud lllneaa utllltlng video-taped aelf^lnatnictlonal Materiala. 

Ml lie Collata Oakland, California, $75,^, to aatabliah a woaen'a 
canter lor career and Ufa planning and the integration of career 
and liberal arte curricula. 

Hinneaota Hetropolltan State Colleia St. Paul, Minneeota, $455,630, 
to develop and Ispleaent a Mtropollten conaortlua to Introduce 
coaipetencyobaaed education Into the eree Junior colleges (llrat 
ya4r avardi $153,410). 

Mt. Hood Cowunitv Colleg e Greahea, Oregon, $49,830, a conretenty* 

baaed co9put#ir-daeleteu nurelng educetlon prograa which vll) define 
profldenclea et the aide, end ADK levels. 

yanni»vivania Stft^ yplverelty Unlvereliy Perk, Pennaylvanle, $49,947, 
to develop vldeo^tepe aaterlela lor cereer counaellng In 
Innovative eettlnga* < 

PhllliPa CoBKiunltY Colleite Helene, Arkanaaa, $60,325, for the 

eetabllahaient of a Counaellng Career Center thet would expend 
the function of the counaellng etaff to Include aaslatance to 
etudente In off-canpua actlvitlee, ccordlnete the occupetional 
prograaa offered at the college with the employnent needs of the 
coMunlty end eogege In currlculua revision to loprove occupetional 
career prograae through en analyels of course content and 
Inetructional techniquea« 

Purdue University West Lefayette, Indiana, $60,596, for reducing the 
attrition of woaen atudents In the sciencee. 
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U» Approaches tovtrd Indlvlduallttdi lntett«Ud» and Compeuncy* 
Bated Teaching and teaming (continued) 



Seattle Uniy^yifitY Seattle. Washington, $0|871i for the developMnt 
and evaluation of an integrated arte currlculufi» 

Seton Hall Univeraity Nevatk> Nev Jersey, JA6,994, for the devalop- 
■ent and production of a video^casaette lev ecbool couree on 
voMQ end (he lev< 

Staten Island Co—unltv CoUeee Nev York. New York. $104,1251 to 
develop and i«|>le»ent| in coenunity^baaed learning sitae, an 
interdlsoiplinary eurrlculua* 

Sterling College Sterling, Kaneaa. $^9|600> to develop an^ iaiplattent 
new educational prograae vhich contribute td and support the 
revitslisation of rural areas by providing coiBpetency*bAsed 
certification in nonr^egrlcultural rural careers. 

Ubivers^tv of Albuqueraua Albuquerque^ Nev Mexico. $27,115. to 
iwplesent e bacbelor^a degree prograa for minority adulte on 
the baaia of levele of eof^>etency rather than accuaulated credite. 

Univereity of Cali^fomia Rivereide. Califomia. $49,925. for the 
development of a conpetency^^baetd certificate progran in the 
areas of human eervlces. education, and public aafety. 

University of Ceori^ia Athene^ Georgia, $45,999* for the development . 
of videotaped self'-iostructional materiala for a new Learning ^ 
Reeourea Center in the Department of Chemlatry. 

University of Kassachusetts Boston. Kasaachusette. $59 .929 . to 

develop a competancy<'based curriculum at S new College of Public 
end Community Service* 

Utttversitv of Mlt^n^sota Minneapolis, Minneaota. $29. for 

individualised inetructional curriculum in college mathematica* 

Un^versi^y of Plttsbureh Pittsburgh. Pennsylvanls. $85|646» to 
integrate a etudent initiated minority enterprise assiatance 
project into the Institutional framework of the graduate School 
of Business < 

Women'e History l^aearch Center, t^ c> Berkeley, California, $50,457, 
for developing local collections of materials sensitive to 
women^s needs by (1) intensive training of library Interns in the 
methods of the library, and (2) on-site consultations to 
librarlea iotereated in providing servlcea to women* 
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in. APPROACHES TOWARD FACULTY DEVELOPMENT AND 

THE flEVlTALIZATION OF INSTITUTIOKAL MISSIONS 



Adviaorv anii Lcarnlnn Exchantf V««h<nglon, D,C*, $77,450, to develop 
And iKplcnent «n oxptrliMAtil tratnlni progra« (or non*profc«slonel 
vork«r«. 

Alverno Colleite Kllwaukect Wisconsin, $96»656, for the flrat phaie 
of iapUMnting a co0|)eteney*baaed educational currlculua in all 
prograM and dtpart»anta» 

BowUnit Green Stata Unlvarflty Bowling Green, OhlOt $53,427i to 

develop a regionally orlenced prograa of coB4>etency*baaad faculty 
development » 

rieyclafld State University Clevelandi Ohio, $31,730, to evaluate the 
lopact of facultylnltlated teaching and learning Innovations. 

El PAhO CowBunity College El Paso, Texaa, $U9,334, for the develop- 
ment of faculty competencies In oulti-cultural education and 
indivlduallted Instruction* 

Haapshlre College Anherat, Massachusetts, $100,000, to facllitaio 
student progress'by-exsninatlon by developing faculty 
cosipetenclea In student asseasnent. 

Hicalestcr Coileite St. Paul, Minnesota, $41,9S6,^ tor the development 
of diverse talents In prasent faculty mewbers by increasing 
cross-dlscipllnarv cooperatlont Inproving'lnstructioh through 
the incorporation of new cosipetenclen into instructional atrategies 
and broadening the experience of faculty menders with community 
social issues and the llf^-cycles of non^acadevic careers. 

Notthwestem UTviversltv Evanston, Illinois, $48,808, for an' aasess* 
ment by practitioners of contemporary theories of presidential 
leadership in large universities. 

Ocegon State System of His/her Edjucation Monmouth, Oregon, $56,445, 
to develop faculty evaluation and incentive systems » 

Ottawa University Ottawa* Kansas, $568,553, over a two-year period, 
for the "second stage" of transition into a fully experimental 
college utilizing contract learning, corapetency-based curricula, 
faculty development contracts, and non-disciplinary models of 
organisation and supportive services 

Seattle Central Comnunlty College SeatiU> Washlni;ttn, $40,000, to 
design a comprehensive educational (itogram mct^c the nkcds of 
non-traditlonal» Inner-clty learners i 
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Itl. Appro«chM Tovard Faculty O^valopncnt and th« lUvltalltatlOA 
of Inatitutiooal Kii«i<wa <cootlmitd} 



Unlvarilty of Cinyiftftati Clnclniuitii Ohlo» $35,9)2» to 4«valop caaa 
•Atariala and propoiitiona on prealdantlal leadarahlp In 
univaraity atttinsa. 

Ihlvataltf of Cincinnati Cincinn4tii Ohio» nS7,3)0» to Mtabliali 
a cooparativa r«chanU« and prototypa action pro^ran for ralatlng 
an urban unlvaraity to tha tkt%d$ of Municipal govamsant*- 

Uolvaraitv of Horth Cato^ina Chapal KiUi North Carolinii $49|000| 
to aaaiat in tha pUnnin^r aacacution and avaluatlon of an 
Inatituta for tMdargraduata Curriculun Reform for 20 to 30 
poataacon^Ury educational inatitutions in North Carolina* 



IV* APPROACHES TOWARD A MORE OPEN SYSTEM THROUGH 
IMPROVEKEIfrS IN tNPORKATION» ASSESSKENTi 
AND INTER^ INSTITUTIONAL ARTICUUTIOH 



Anarican Aa80<iation for U ikher Education Waahlngtooi 0,C.» $30dy485i 
over a thrca*year period to eatabliah a national referral ayatatt 
cn poatsecondary oducatlocal innovationa which ralatea tha 
infomation needa of educational practitionara'*«'atudentai 
faculty* and adainlatratora and trusteca*«to aucceaaful pro|ra«a and 
uaeful contacta vith reaourca individuala (firat year avardt ^137|030>* 

Aaerican Aaaociation of State Collejtta and Vnivaraitiea Uaahington, D.C.f 
$66>^1» to expand the a ervlceaen* a opportunity college froa a tw^ . 
year to a four->year prograa* 

Aaaociated Collefea of the Kidye^t Chicagoi lllittoie, $41»600| to 
integrate the curricula of liberal arte collegea with the ouraing 
and allied health program of Ruah Medical Center* 

Ca^fomia CoordiyiatinR Council for Hi^er Education SacraoantOi 
California, $49»429» to plan alternative waya of aarving the 
infomational and counaeling. needa of thoaa ataking poataecondairy. ^ 
educational opportunltiea in CaUfomla» 

Enpire State College Saratoga Springe » New York, $153,575, for an 
aaaeaaaent of tha coat<*effectiveneaa of a nodal, contract^ 
learning ioatitution. 

harvard Univeraitv CaAbridge, Kaaaachusetta, $100,000, for the 

aeaeaanant of the valua*added by Harvard, Radcliffe, ^oaton State 
College, and Newton Junior College to their atudenta* cognitive 
and aoral'tthical development* 
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IVt AppxCMth%$ fcvard t Mor# Opto SyaUa rhrou|h I^provMUnta in 
InfomtiOQi Mia#aMot« «fid iQUt-IfUtitutlOAal Articulation 
(contifiuad) 

UCUArdlM Comuiiltv (;o^Ua4 N«v Yorki Niv Yorli, $4S»690i to MtabUih 
« ttlddlt colltft •0co«pi«0in< itud^ati frov thi tenth to tho 
fourtOMth y#ar. 

H»tion|l Council of IndiP»ftdint Junioy CoIUjlu Vuhlo«ton, D..C.» 
|53»6oorfor dtti lAthering «Ad vorkohipa on covp^tativt co«tt 
iftoni prlvAtt Junior eollag««, 

OtitM Staf Svaf <^ 0/ Hlahar EduC4tiOft Eu8«nt» Oroion. $82,229» 
for th« iB^rovaMnt and axpaniTon of a cottputar^baaad carear 
education Information ayataa for pra«colla|a and adult popul«tiona» 

Kochaatar Inatltuta of Tachnoloav Rochaatari Mav York^ $A,115» 
for axplorlng tha application of natkatlng concapta to problaaa 
of hl|har aducatlon. 

$f» Cloud S^aca Co|le^^ St« Cloud, Minncaota* $ld,648» to aaaaaa 
tha affacta of unatructurad cholca on atudant laamingt 

Union for Expariowntlnft ColUiiaa and Univaraltiaa Yallov $prittsa» 
Ohlo» $164,864| for aiqpari«antingt at aiic rational aitaa» vlth 
providing a Uhlv^rait/ Without Valla option to high school atudanto 
bayond thalr tenth ytar. 

Onlvaraitv <^f guarto |l^co Rio Piadrta, Puarto Klco, $50»000» 
to davalop plana for tha i«!^la»antation of a ayatam of 
credential validation through th« cooperative ef forta of tha 
CaguM Sub^Raglonal Roapltal and tha Univataity of Puerto Rico. 

Wile? Co^eg e tUrahaUt TaxASi $42)693» for a cooparativa coat'^ 
aharint prograa anong thraa(3) collegaa* ^ 

World Collefta W^f t San Raphael, California, $26ft398» for tha 
* covparatlva «a«6aaff<nt of atudant davelopmant in a anall, 
paraonnliead college and a large unlvaraity« 
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BOABO or ADVIBEJU 



Uvn Michel. Did you mention a Board ? 
Ml8$ Smith* It is a Board of Advisers; 
Mr, Michel. How mftny on that Board i 
MlssSmtii.Ii'ifteen. 

Mr. MicHKCi. No. 1, 1 commend you for not hftving them all in the 
fleld of education. You didn^t mention anybody in the private seotori 
in industry* people who really have to make the buck that suppotta the v 
privately endowed institutions and supports the system, what really 
we ought to have done in this country, 

Do you have any good people from industry and business who know 
what it is to make a buck and what the game is all about* or are they 
all dreamers and schemers and headshrinkers as our children would ' " ^ 
say I 

Miss Sunn. They are not dreamers and schemers and headshrinlt* v. / 
ers, but we don't have a good solid businessman on the Board. ^ ' 
Mr, Michel. Why not! 

Miss Smitu. Actually we had some in the original mix of candidates ^ / 
for the lioard* This is one of the things wo are keeping in mind for 
replacements that come up this year. 

I was very Impressed when I worked with the Carnegie Commission : . 
with the contribution of the business membexv of that Q>^i^^ . 

Mr/ Michel. Generally speakinjg, out In thercbmmtmity th^ 
number of ^people, though n6t $11 of them art obvldue, who Are very 
interested in their own alma maters or in the inrtitutiort bJ^liig^^ 
learning in their communitv. In the maint they have been the m<wrt 
and shakers m getting the local site selection and everytWn^i^l think 
there ouirht to be some mix of that on the Board. 

Miss SMiru. Robert Anderson is not in the field of higher edticetloh. 
His baclcground has been in practice of law. He is very haitlhsided ; 
and just the sort of person you are talking abouti We also have Jalh^ 
Lucas who is a member of the Montana MOuscr of R^wiftin^^^ 
is, I would sayi very practical in Ills approach to problems. ^ 

Mr. Michel. You aid submit the lim of thc^ peoplel ^ 

Miss SmnL Yes. 

Mr. EDQEmroK. Sometimes one can misjudge incumbents^ past ex* 
periences from the present roles they play. For instance, Jack Orayson^^ 
who has been on our Board and was the head of the Price Conimisisfen ^ 
and is dean of the School of Business of the Southern MethCNclB Uni* 
versity certainly knows a lot about business. 

Frank Newman, who is the new president of the University of Bhode 
Island, U8e<l to be the business manager of Beckman Instniments. S^ 
he has considerable business experience. 

Four or five of those people, if you look back, would qualify as the 
hardheaded businessmen you are looking for. 

RRFORM OP rRESnOIOUS INSTlTtmONS 

Mr. MicHKL, I notice in looking through your testimony no kind of 
reference to a project or grant to a big prestigioMSJiniyersity being in- 
volved. I am not just out of hand going to be critical 6rtnal7BurT 
am wondering, are your only goals in the improvement of postsec- 
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oudary oducfttlou in iiistitutlons other than tlio moro prestigious ones 
ftround the country ? Is it ftsaum^d they arc nll-knowhig and don't need 
liny improvoniont and all you do is go to tlic coninninTtv coHegcs and 
tno sjnailer institution?! to soo what you can impi-ovc tfioro? Or am 1 
mistaken 1 

Miss Smith. I think yon are not mistaken in terms of the over- 
>vhelming mujority of nronosals in tlie first year, nor in the examples 
fhat happen to \)e included In tlie testimony. 

In the first ^ear we did have one small grant to Harvard, which Id ,4*, 
ittirly prestigiotJS. Wo have received proi>osals this year from Prince- 
ton ana Dartmouth, as well as a number of other such schools. 

Mr. MiciiKi,. Do you ix^call offhand what area the Princeton pro- 
posiilwasin? 

Mi»s Smith. I think the proposal is not actually from Princeton 
but m the Princeton wgion, to iniplement a counseling aiul referral 
service. We also have a proposal ni from Yale tliis year. We have 
many inoro prestigious institutions of the soit you juention who have 
submitted i)roposal8 this year. I think the reason is that it takes more 
lead time often at these institutions to present proposals than it (Iocs 
the smaller institution^ since we require among otner things a dear 
indication of institutional conimitmcnt to the project. 

Mr. MicHKi.. Uv my questioning I ilonY mean to bo criticizing that, 
l>ecausc far too often in some of these programs it is Yale or Harvard 
normally that is the fii^t place they turn. I wouldn't criticize you for 
going another i-oute. I am kind of curious. 

Miss Smith. Wo are not discriminating either in favor of or against 
them. 

Mr. MiciiKii. Sometimes we talk about institutions of government 
being hard to change or the establishment being hard to move, and 
some of the touglicst places to move to do anythmg new arc our most 
pre^stigious universities. 

Miss Smith, That is correct. 

Mr. MiciiEii. I think thoy ouglit to be subject and apjilicable as 
much to change as some of the other things that get criticized. 

1 guess the academicians in goo<l measui'e are criticizing some of 
the establishment from time to time for being wedded to ways of 
the past when tliey themselves are just as guuty for not living up 
to the times. 

Miss SMrrn. We do have more of the large State public universities 
in this year and also more of the major private institutions. 

rvSU raoJKCTft in COUNSKI.tNU and OttmANCR 

Mr. MiriiKu Are tbeie any proposals in the ai'ea cqunseiiiig? 
, Miss Smitii^ Oil, yes, 

The first year, \vc funded about five proposals in the area of 
counseling^ and we would like to make that as the testimony indi* 
cates, ft special program for 1075— not counseling as such but the 
wljole question of how we can help students make a more effecliye 
choice among options for careers and amohg educational iiistitution?. 

Mr. Mtcukt,. This is exactly what I am getting at. Tf we havf to 
define the word ^Wtnseling^' or give it a broader definUiop^ I^think 
that is most im|>oi tant in the career choice and in helping and assisting. 
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Ml«s Smith. One of the quertiona we are attempting to look into 
Mirough the i^rojects is, ^^What iyiK of location and what type of 
operation for the counseluig activity suite which typoa of 8tuaent«f'^ 

l?or instance, we iiavo onc.coynputerized counseling program in 
which the student can intcitict witli the terminal for tne purpoec of 
lindnigout whnt program is useful, at what institution* for what typ^ 
of occupation. 

In addition to that, we have a free-standing counseling agency 
separate from any institution of higher education, and it attempts 
to nmtcii tlie individuals, tlirough a person^to-pereon counseling 
system, with institutions in tlie area that meet his educational needs. 

Another project being supported utilizes peer counseling groups* 
\\ e have actually about six proposals at the moment exploring dif- 
fcnMit kinds of advising counseling and referral techniques. 

Mr. MiouEi.. I will say, frankly, one of tlje things 1 am a little 
critical of in the ait^a of counseliug m some of our institutions of higher 
learning is that it is passed off on a graduate student who is there at 
that Institution puiBuing some postgraduate worl?, and he is to be a 
' * i * -1 ...... . jal void because 

counsel inconi* 

, ^ , . ^ ^ , is so narrowed 

down to )ust a choice of subjects that lead within a major and a minoir 
to a particular kind of decree, with ideally very little relevance to 
what 1 would think would be the core responsibility of good oounfleK- 
i]ig. J : 

I look at my own children first. As much advice as we would Iw 
to give them at home, I thijik in the main when they are fledglintfs 
put on their own it is up to them to get from other people outside the 
immediate family some input into their cai-eer choice. Maybe it Is 
because we felt a deficiency in the counseling of our own children on 
that point that 1 am so bugged about it. Ilut I am sure there are 
probably other parents who feel the same way. That isn't to say we 
V ant to absolve ourselves of our obligation to counscjl ojr children. 
Far from it. But just in the practicanties of everyday life we haiow 
thei*e are children who would like to Ret some advice and counsel from 
outside the inner family circle too. 1 tTiink it is good, but it ought to be 
a worthwhile type of counseling that really means something. 

Miss Smith. As a matter of fact, with the passage of the 1972 
amendments we pix)vided the framework for (his massive program of 
access to higher education, putting moi-e money into postS6|^i)dary 
educiUion through the students. iTiat means vour concern is even a 
greater concern today than it has been before Wause we are piitting 
the chips on the stkulents, and now we have to give the kuid ofiback* 

{{I omul to the stude\it8 so they can make wise choices. That is wtiat we 
lope to do through 4ie fund, and one of the reasons vio ar6 a^^king for 
tlio increase for I97b is to make that concern one of our si)ecial focus 
proxframs in 1975. 

Mr, NIiciiKL, As the chairman khul of indicated during his line of 
questioning, we will be keeping close watch to make sure you stay on 

track. " ■ ' • ' — --• r - --- 

Miss 8m nil. We want you to. We would also like to have you visit, 
as 1 mentioned l)efore, any projects that you see on the list that would 
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interest you. Or wo could get hito it more M\y in my way yon would 
wisIk I know the time is limited now. 
Mv. MiCitKU Thank yow and thank vou, AIv. Clmirman. 
ViAXji). Air. Patten. . 

ArpRorauTO fundi i.kvel 

Mr. Pavtkn. Wo authorized $76 million. 
^MissSMitu. Ye8,8ir. 

Mr, PArn';N. I appreciate the fact that your request is for $8 million 
more than last veari Do you think the Congress set an approprJat^) 
authorization of $76 million? 

Miss Smith. I would not question the wisdom of Congress. I think 
tho need is very tfi^at. I think the question is not so much how much 
is eventually needed, but the rate at which it grows. I think it would 
1)0 unfortunate if it grow too rapidly. Whether $16 million or some 
other Hguro is a better figure, I don^t know. But I think that tho mag- 
nitude of need is substantial in this area. 

Mr. Patthn. I would have never received a college education if a 
Kutgcrs professor in the twenties had not decided to come to our fac- 
tory town and give us a com^ for 1 hour a week. I was never in the 
dormitory ajid never on campus, but I obtaijied my B.S. through ex- 
tension courses. 

It makes me think of the time when I was in the eighth grade, a 
girl next to nu> was just the smartest thing God ever put on this Eaith, 
She wejit to work in tho local factory for $6 a week although in my 
opinion she had great ability. She never went to high school 

Miss Smith, Yon would be intereeted in some of our projects in 
which they are concerned with exactly the question you mention, and 
that is wonten who have ability but whose education was disrupted 
and are now i-ecntering the educational field. Some of them do not have 
hilfh school degrees, but they have been admitted into college and are 
doing well under some of our reent ry programs. 

I would like to tell the mombei'sof the committee that I think that 
we have many diamonds-in^the-rough that aren*t in college and wo 
H!i9uld go after them and open the doors. We can do it and wo should 
do it. 

Mr. PArrEN. I support your efforts and I think if we funded tho full 
authorization it would bo one of the best investments we could make 
in America if tho money is proi)erly spent. 

I have nothing further. 

Mr. Vtjovih Have you tried a lawsuit ? 

Miss Smith. Yes. - 

Mr. KiiOoiK Before a jury ? ' 
Mi8s S*<iitH. Kot with a jury. Federal court. Most were under chap- 
ter 10 of the liankvuptcy Act. 
Mr. Fixx)D. Mr. Shriver. 
Mr, Shrivkr. Thank you, Mr, Chairman, 

tihu:e-vkak Ai^u^^ < . 

Is the authorization for this fund indefinite in terms of years or is it 
for ft si)eciflc number of vears ? 
Miss SMrrn. The funcl has a ii^year authorization^ 
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INNOVAtlVK JiOLE OV CONSOHtIA OK IN^TITX^TIQNS , 

Mr. SiiRivKK. You inciUloiicd a eonsortiuiii of sevci'fll iiistiUitiorts of 
hitfher education, like the Hutlsou pi^ject, involving similftr cplleges 
olferlng i\mv pi-ogranw to residents in tho iut?a. AVe Imv e ha J ono or 
those going in my own district ,or partly in nw district, for a number 
of years» What h m\\ and in no vat wo about thly one you arc describe 

"^?Iis8 Ssirrir. Actually, there is nothing new about the. consortium 
idoA, in which several colleges get together, as such. I think thut it may 
bo an idea for which tho time has now come. i t j* 

Wc find consortia arc much more concerned at the moment with de* 
livering educational services to students than they have be«i hi the 
pnstj through their combined resource*, The new apptoaeh in cOAflortli^ 
would seem to me to be to britig together different kinds .of Institu-i 
tions. ; I ' 

For instance, there have been a lot of consortia which have:bt^ghi 
together several liberal arta colleges, but we are; now seeing :con<* 
sortifl dovelopi^d .that include liberal arts collogos and communlty.^l« 
leges. We are seeing arrangements that include^ for instane^^ aeTetat 
liberal arts colleges with a large medical center for the mirpoea of m^: 
ating a program that provides a student with both the liberal iMaedu^: 
cation and a marketable sldll in the health field where manpow^to^k. 
needed. ^W&are seoingsome consortia in whidi the private Ubteal arte^ 
college IS t:ombinljtig with the private trade ^hool^someUmai eiv^ i^^ 
profit trade school, lor the pwtpoee of cfeatin^ again the oombina 
of liberal arts education and the career component of, that hidi^^ 
ual's cducatioiu ' - ; ?f 

I would say the difference in the consortia that ar^ being deVek>pibd^ 
today is that they are more concerned with the delivery of that type of 
education program which is needed. They combine different^ kinds ot 
institutions; they cut across the usual tight lines; and th6y are also 
much more coiicerncd, itseema to mevwith worlcing toward partienlat 
kinds of educational purposes such as sharing their undergraduate ciitt 
riculums or moving toward a combined career lind liberal arts 
education. : . ' • 

COMrAHlSON OF NIR AND FUND PR0JK0T8 * ^ ; 

Mn SitRivER. Yesterday we had before us the National In^titui^ of 
Education, and they told us about a communications sat^lit^ prpj^ 
You can tell us about a cable television project; And they tell us about 
a rural education project operated by the State of Nebraska and you 
tell us about one that is nm by a 2-year college in Ven9fint<^What? is- 
tho difference? . t r 

Miss Smith. I am not an authority on tho Sun prpj^tJn NaWaika^ 
but I would say those two projects are somewhat differents. \ > ^ h 

In the first place^ the rural project in Vermont is a project^whlch 
operates without any campus. The total institutional approach is xAie 
in which there is a Icind of brokerage function going on. That id, we 
have educators who are interested in getting the educational resources- 
of a commnnity together with the leamerB in that commnnity so ihatr 
they can itndertalce individualized instruction toward the leatni^^ 
owp educational goals. f 

O 
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There is not a licavy investment in cciuipnicnt in that caso at all* 
It Isn't tt (lolivory system that uses television ov electronic cciulnment 
of auv sort. Tliis \n a person-to pcii5on kind of littkngo in wliicn con- 
tract lettrning is a very importniit element. This is a nrojcct in which 
thero is a very grait, great need for a community coliego in tliat area, 
and our otroit was simply to support it during an interim develop- 
mental period with the hope that the State, which has indicated it is 
interested in so doing, would then take it over as a permanent part of 
their educational enterprise. 

To discuss tlio cable television project, poilmps I could turn to Mr, 
Kdgerton. How would you distinguish it from the SUN project? 

Mr. EwiF.irroN, I would not want to characterize the SUN project 
which is jiot oui^s, However, I know a little bit about it. It is a very 
research oriented approach in which the number of people spend a 

ood deal of time exploring such questions as, if you put an authority 

gure on the television screen ns against some other mode of presenta- 
tion of materials, do the leamers i'csik)])^ better AVhen they see the 
authority fl^'urc as against when they see some othc^r things? It is a 
researcli nroject with a research agenda. 

The Mland Valley consortium is a project designed to provide in- 
creased educatiojial opi)02tunities to adult citizens in several com- 
munities in the Dayton area, and it happens to use the vehicle of the 
delivery system of cable television because they feel tliat is the most 
procrammatically elTcctive and cost-effective way of reaching people 
jn their homes. 

So that the consortia leadei^s— and there are 12 educational 
institutions in the consortia involved— have identified through 
setting up community task forces what is the key target group in tno 
area, ami they have determined that w^omen, prfmarily with cnildren 
under 7, who spend a lot of time in the homes during the day, have 
a great interest in learning new things* 

Tliey have gone beyond that to develop some specifications for 
coulees which these women want to learn, and they arc developing 
pilot programs not only over cable but using the newspapers and other 
methods of reaching these people to deliver coui^ses. 1 think that the 
vehicle of the delivery system is not really the determining character- 
istic of eitlier project. 

Miss Smith* ^fayb^ I coidd add one general point about the differ- 
ence between the NIE project and these fund projects. They are, I 
think, rightly concerned about the I'esearch components of the project ^ 
as well as some of the delivery components, We ai*e primarily con- 
cerned in our project with bringing about the improvement and in- 
corporating it as part of the ongoing enterprise Withi^i the arca» Our 
concern is not so much to mine it for the research elements as it is to 

Set it in place,' to make certain it has an improvement quality for 
el i very of service in that area, and then to make certain that there 
is ft process by which it will be funded on an ongoing basis. 
Mr. Shrivkr. Tliank you very much* Thank you, Mr. Chairman* 
Mr. Fix)0D» Mr. Robinson. 
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Mr. RoBmaoK. Thank ycu. Mr, Chairman. 

We have learned, Miss Smith, in the course of the hearings, that 
there is a distinction of sorts at least between higher educatioii and 
posteecondary education. Your justiflcatioa refers to both areas. Do 
on devote a conscious part of your budget to poetsccondary versus 
Igher education, knowing that we have perhaps 2.6 rhillion more 
student* in postsecondary education than we do in higher education as 
they are defined today t 

Miss Smith, We do not have quotas for distributing our $10 million 
among ditferent types of institutions. We have been concerned that in 
the first year we got many, many more propo3als from the higljer 
education segment than we did from other institutions in the po6t^ 
secondary fleld. As a result of that, we tried, Jn our dlsse^iination 
efforts of guidelines this year, to pay particular attention to those 
channels of communication which might more directly reach Oth^r 
kinds of postsecondary institutions. As a result we have more pro- 
posals from those Insfftutions in our 19T4 grdOp of 6,800 than we had 
the Arst year. , . ? 

We have not yki made our decisions qu those propos|ftls, s9 I cV^^^^ 
tell you what proi^rtion would go to them, bvit We do not haye ^ strict 
quota basis. We ^ re paying pjtftlcuUr att^nti<iiY to make §fr^a}h we 
reach them, but each prppoeal is funded oA the basis of the mtii of 
th6 proposal and not the type of institution it came froni. ' ' 

Mr. BoBiKsoN. You have mentioned, of course, a very broad range 
of funding with regard to the individual grants that make up^I think 
yoit said, $700,000 for one over a period of some Ve^rs* I would be in- 
terested in the one that is the niost expensive, what is that I WpUld 
you describe it briefly ? 

Miss Smith. That is the one we have described earlier here, as tvell 
Its in the written statement, the Vermont Community College. We 
made a one-time investment in this project. Thev know that we will 
not be continuing to underwrite in any way that project . beyond the 
life of the grant. But it was a new enterprise, and we Bnd, you see,' in 
most of our projects we arc providing that marginal amount of money 
which permits an institution to turn around or to put in place the 
developmental activities for an improvement. But to the extent that^ 
we also fund new enterprises like the Vermont project^ which is one 
of the purp<^ the legislation indicated we should follow, it roquirts 
ft larger input of t^eral fun^ m » r ^ .... 

Mr, RoBiNsoK. Krortt a^^lflsh motive^ of cbuVs^, and CQmin|[ frdm 
Virginia.doyon fundany projectein Virfrlnki " * ' 

Miss Smith. We have no projects in m3 from Virginia. We have- 
several very strong candidates in 1974 from Virginia. 
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DtaSEM I NATION ACTlVlTIM 

Mr. Robinson. Your objectives, I think, arc highly admirable, 1 
wonder about the plans for the disscminatiou of the infoiination that 
you gather and what vou have in the way of a planning structure in 
order to disdeminate the information that you are able to put together 
in terms of the information that would be of value to other institutions. 

Miss Smith. I discussed a bit earlier some of our dissemination 
philosophV) and that is that wo would try tb disseminate through the 
same kma of channels that people in education would ordinarily get 
other kinds of information. That is, we would want to disseminate 
through the journals they rend, through the agencies lliey belong to, 
through tlio meetings that they would otherwise attend. We have 
alreaajf had some indii-ect dissemination activity over the past year 
by having several of our project directors take prominent roles in the 
national cojwention of the American Association of Higher Education, 
which had, I think, some 3,000 attendees. Our particular project direc- 
tors had so many people intemted in the programs that they were 
oiieraliiiff that they had to move them to the largest room in the con- 
vention facility. 

Wo have two projects which are tlicmselves dissemination projects. 
One operate in the field of personalized instruction materials. That 
project just held a conference in Washington which I attended, and 
there were TOO people from education institutions across the Nation 
which were interested in sharing information ahonl personaliied 
instruction materials, 

Wo have not had in the last year within our staflf the excess time 
nor the capacity for really plannmg an overall dissemination strategy, 
although us I have indicated earlier, we know in what directions we 
want to go. We hope, with the additional pci^onnel we are requesting, 
we will be able to siKscializo at least one staff member directly towanl 
that activity with all of us thinking in terms of our own projects 
and the kind of activity that would bo best pursued for that project. 
It is imi)ortant, 1 think, to fit the dissemination strategy to the nature 
of the project itself. 

SPKCIAI. IX)CUS raooHAMs 

Mr. UoiUNsoN. 1 apologize for being late arriving. But your justi- 
fication mentioned in your objectives of 1076 that you will sponsor 
two new si>ecial focus programs. Did you discuss those two new focus 
proflrauis, and if not, woulu you doso? 

^ Miss Smith. ! , discussed one itv »*^l>onso tq a question frorji Mr. 
Mielieh That pix)gram is the one whew we are pamcularly conccVned 
with expanding and putting in place, if they ai-e not ali^ady there, 
those agencies wJuch will provide better information for a student to 
make dioico among educational opportunities aiul various l<inds of 
career optioui?. 

We have some of those projects this year, nud we tliink that they 
form a ffood core for n fntiuo emfjhasjs in that nreai We feel that 
at the tmuv when students are receiving money directly fram tfiaVij? " 
aid inograms for their educational costs, it is very Important they 
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have the kimi of information that permits them to make a wise choice 
among educational options. We also feel they need to have good in-, 
formation about the rajige of ciireer choices and what kind of pro* 
grams lead to those career activities. 

The other program fits in ratlier well with this, l)ccftU8G one of 
the problems in existing kinds of educational activities is knowing 
wliat the quality of the programs might be along several dimensions; 
that is. how do you assess the quality of educational programs In a 
way which would permit students to understand what they give up 
or what they gain by chooeing one pi'ogram over another. And the 
other 8[>ecial focus program is to explore various kinds of measures 
of quality and assessment of the program which would be useable not 
only by students but also by legislators and policymakers in an ac* 
countable way, 

Tlkose are the two special focus programs we hone to introduce in 
1075. We think they will complement each other and also complement 
the ongoing programs that we We this year. 

Mr. UoBiNfiOK. Will they bo done in^house or will you contract 
them out? 

Miss Smith. They will bo done in the same fashion as all of our 
prot>osals--tliat is, in our guidelines, as we did this year^ we wilt 
spell out the issues and problems that we want the proposals to 
address, and we will invite proposals from institutions and agencies' 
to respond to those problems* Then we will select among those 
proposals the ones that we think will contribute most to accomplish* 
ing that purpose. 

Mr* RobiNsoK. Thank you, Miss Smith and thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

CONTISUATIOK COSTS 

Mr. CoNTK. What commitments in fimds will carry over into 
Miss Smith. We estimate that about $8 million will be needed in 
1076 to support the continuation costs of projects initiated in the 
fiscSal year 1078 arid 1074 grant cycles. As I indicated in my state- 
ment, we find that many action projects require at least 2 years to 
become fully operational and to develop alternative sources for eup* 
port. It is in part because of these high continuation costs that the 
program increase we are seeking in fiscal year 107fi is so important if 
we are to be in a position to start new projects. 

AVK8A0B GRANT SlZK 

Mr. CoNTK. Wliat is the average size of the fund's grantet 

Miss SMitjf, The average ifaht awarded Id^ 
mately $104,000. However^ pleaifi© keep in mind that .the range of 
grant sizes is quite brortd-^fmm $4,000 to $300^in;fta<fkryMit' lOW. 

CONTRACTS 

Mr. CoNT>:. How many contracts do you have? What kinds of 
proiccts are supported by contrncts as opposed to grants! 
- Miss SMtni/ In fiscal year 1078^ one contract was awarded^ along 
with the 80 grants. This will continue to be our pattern, with most 
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of tho funding taking the foim of grants. However^ the law authoriz- 
ing the progi^ni envisioned that for-profit institutions in postsecond- 
ary education would also be eligible to receive awards. In those cases, 
contracts would be the funding instruments. In addition, we envision 
utilizing conti'actjj to support evaluation and developmental activi- 
ties for the fund program itself, as opposed to those connectei with 
particular projects in the field. 

UKD£RREPR£8EKT£D OROUPS 

Mr. CJoNTB. Can you identify what proportion of your program is 
aimed at groups formerly underrepresented in postsecondary educa« 
tioni 

Miss SMrtH. We estimate that approximately one-half of our proj- 
ects in fiscal year 197& are centrally directed toward the improvemettt 
of educational opportunities for groups which have been underrepre- 
sented in the past — includingi for example, working adults, house- 
wives, innercity minorities, servicemen, and senior citizens. In addi- 
tion, a number of other projects, while their purposes are not focused 
as dfirectly toward these groups, involve such new learners in their 
activities or will be of considerable benefit to them. Overall, I would 
estimate that approximately 75 to 80 percent of our projects involve 
attention to such groups. 

OOSl* OP POTBNTIAti PROJEOrS 

Mr. CoNTE. In 1978, you funded 89 out of 1,400 proposals received. 
How many of the 1,400 were considered worthy of support had you 
had sufficient funds ? Wh# would they have cost f 

Miss Smriu 1973 was a difficult year to analyse from that perspec- 
tive, in view of the fact that the program was initiated auite late in 
the fiscal year. Although a number of proposals beyona the 89 we 
did f xmd had the beginnmjgs of good proposals, we simply did not have 
the time to encourage their further aevelopment. As for this year, al- 
though our evaluation process is not yet completed, 1 would e^imate 
that we have under serious consideration approximately 200 pro- 
posals which are quite strong and request about $21 million; we will 
be able to fund about one-half of these projects, 

COOPERATIVE PROJECTS 

Mr. CoNTB. How many of the projects that you support involve 
sharing institutional resources! 

Miss Smith. In fiscal year 1973, 7 of the 89 projects funded are 
cppperatiye ventres a or more institutions and agencies. Some 

of these pro jects involve different educational institutions, while 
others link colleges and universities with other types of agencies, such 
as hospitals and city governmental units. In addition, the long-range 
effects of another four or five projects would definitely include in- 
creased cooperation and resource sharing among numbers of institu- 
tions. 
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We ate discoveriDg in our review of the 2,800 proposals submitted 
this year a .veiy 6ub$^tial number of strong proposals which involve 
the creation qt significant links among institutions and agencieSf for 
Uie purposes of attaining greater cost offectivciness and providing im- 
proved educational programs. We may well have a number of instruct 
tive examples of interinstitutional cooperation in place in the field next 
year. 

Mr. Bt/ooo, Thank you very much* 
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JUSTIfJCATION Of THI ftUOOET ESTIMATES 



Fund for the tnprovenent of Post secondary Educattoh 
Ajft ounts Available for Ob I i Ratio n 

19?4 1973 
Appropriation , ,k $10,000»000 $15,000,000 



Total, oMigatlooa.*.*.* 10,000,000 15,000,000 
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1974 Est lMte<t Obligations $I0»00O»00O 

1975 EitlMtcd ObUgAtlooj 15.000.000 

Ket chAr^ge 4S|000,000 



>a>a Change froa Baa^ 



I, Poscsecondary laprovtB^nt $10.000,000 $♦3!. 000,000 

Toidl, H€t change +5.000,000 

EjtplaftatlOrt ot Changes 

I ncr eases : 
A. Pr ograa ; 

yostsecoodary ltt provett €ftt. — the Increase of $5,000,000 •#111 provide 
an additional 75 new projects, for a total of 175 projects in fiscal jrear 1975. 



Ob ligatio ns by Activity ^ 

■ ^ 1974 19)5 Iflcr^ase or 

Estl tate tsttaaf petreasfc 

Postarcocvdary UproveBect $10,000,000 $15,000,000 $+5,000,000 



Obligations by Object 



197A 1975 tfttrtase or 

Estimate EstUate Decreass 



Grant*.. $10,000,000 $15,000,000 000,000 
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Central ErfucAtloo Provision* Acts . . 

Section 404 — Support for laprovettfcnt 
of poat^coDd.ry educ.tloti $75,000,000 $15,000,000 



Fuftd for the laprovenent of Postsecondary E4uc«tiofi' 



Budget^ : ' . .« * •> 

EstlMtt House " Seoj|tt^l^v/ 

yg^f to Cooateeg AUovaqce Allovance _ , ApproptUtloo 



1973 i . $10,000,000 % y ^ / $10,000,000 $10,000,000 

1974^ 15,000,006 
1975 . 15,000,000 



1974^ 15,000,00<) ^ 10,000,000 , 10,0Q0,00p - 10,000t000^ 



1^/ Not considered by tK* House. 



I 
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JuttifiCAtlOO 

Fund for the l9prpve»eot of foit«ccondary Edueaeloo 



1^74 1975 Increase or 
EgtlMt* Eitiiiate t>ecre_a8e 



Crioti for Post •eCQtt4ary.U5>rove»enl $10»000»000 $15,000,000 4+5»000,000 

(•) M«v awards (8,000»000) (7,000,000) (-1,000,000) 

(b) Hon-cottpctlns continuing avards... (2,000,000) (d,000r000) ' (H,000,000) 

(c) Cottpetlftg coQtloulcg avaras ( — ) ( ... ^ ( ) 

narrative 

rh« Fund, vhlch vaa »Ubllahed by the Education A««ndaentc of 1972, vaa cre- 
ated to i»prove the effectlveoeaa of poatltcoodary ediicatloQ by encouraging ^eforv 
aod laproveacat of exlating poUclep and Fl#c|ic^atiti the field. Gtanta and con- 
tracta are avarded to poataecondary education inatitutiona and agencies U auppbirt 
projects dattonatratiDf nev and exea^laty approachea to pcataecM^dary education, or 
adding to the uoderatandlng of aucceaaful apptoachea. Propoaala May be aubftltted 
undar ivo progra^at ^ : > . 

« the ceopfahenajy pcoura* which pr^vldea iaC^tivea for field- ' 
generated Ideaa for change vithin broad areaa, and 

• tb« apetlal focyi* pro^ra*! . vfilcb are dealgned ro target fund* in 
AOre apeclftcally defined areas. 

Plana for Ttacal Year 197^ 1 

The 1975 budget re^^ueata $15,000,000 fot the F«jhd*« Actlvltlea, an Increaie 
$5,000,000 over the 1974 level. Of the amount requeated, $d, 000, 000 la for the 
continuation of extating projecta, and $7,000,000 fdr e^ev atarta. 

Of the $7,000,000 f or ncv projecu, $), 000,000 will be allocated to the cqa^ 
prehenaive prograa. The refining $4j000j000 will >a allocated to tvo apeclJl 
focua prograais for the fol loving purpoaeat 

• laprovlnA Coftditiona for Student Choice — Up to $2,000,000 will be 
uaed for counseling and information diaaeatnation projecta dealgned ' 
to enhance the ability of atudeota to sake More effective declsior^a 
about their 'future. The kind* of deciaiona involved Could Include 
%iie ther or'not ^ to a eek a poat a* cbnd a ry ^^iti 1 16rt , >"ftd r i f ao , fro* " 
what type of prograM and/or Inatitution^ 



• Improving Techniquea and Proc^aaes for Aaaeaaina the Quality d f 
Mucatiohal Progratta ^* Dp t6 $2.000.000 vlll be uaed for projecta 
denooatrating iaproyed approachea to aaaaa^^<^t educational >rogr4«« ^ 
and inatitutions. Hei' deA&nda fpr accountability have ^one beyond 
the need to de^atrtte flacal reaponalbilit^. Pot<entlal atodenta, 
policy-nakera, and thoae prpvidin| fui^da for poataecondary education 
want to know to whet extent a apecific program or iAatltutlon la 
accoopLi&hing Ita objectlvea and to what ext«int it la performing 
effectively. In htgher education, atteapta to aaaeaa Quality have . 
uftually been in terna of inputa, £uch as doUara apeiU, the nunbec 
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of Ph.D. a on tht rdcuUy, or the aUe of the llbmy» rather than 
In ter»« of the otitcod^s of the progr#«. The Fund plat)s to eircour- 
«»e the develo^ftt of W eiperlratatlc^ with Dei# approachfta and 
technXquea to aaaeaalns outc<v»e» of InatltutlOMl (»roftra&a« =^ 

AccottylUhaenta and Object tvea 19;V19;4 » 




.K* •ll«lbie propoaaie received la fl.cal year 1973. 

the ruad awarded 89 graota a^ ooa cootract totalllnt $9-300»000 for 9ro1e(tt» 

exavptca Illustrate the kloda of projccta funded: * /^w^* 

• typroved co.jcae HttBt referral, aod tnfonutfon «i.rvlce« fo r 8ii*denta. 
Including an urbaa-baaed couoaelliig and referral c^ter for adult 
vcveo, aod a conputerlted tareer education liUormtt Ion ay ate« for 
pre^coUe^e aod adult pop«Utto<ia. \ - ' 

• A.at.<roa^lve educat i onal ayateen . Includlitg an off-ca«ip«a coiwimicy 
Jf"T KJ^*r^Ll ittUj 1a aiiothet atat'e, A wimd ct 
Uamlng wUtk aervlAg Aaericaa Indlada located on; reaervationa.^ 

• y»y *PproacWt to teath iaa and learnto fli HKlddiivg *xiaUn« ' 
college coi»pUtlttg tta tranaitioo into a folly expe»l«e«tel laatl^ 
ttjtloo fttudeots add fftcultr develop legrttiog Wieact*i« aod - 
a new college offerlnt il«xihle» lodlvldaAlUed pr<>irA*9 vlwttf ato. ^ 
dente My reglattt ai'Any tip* for c^raaa m<» ^ogfa^a irridar vhieli ^ 
they Buy atudy at thdir oyo pace.' - . ..i- . ; ' . '^ .v 

A ^ ^^^^^^ '-ivle^io fiwi^i yt*/. 1973 ar* directed toM>td dtt«lop^ andJ^ 

deaionatratlH Uprov^d »ethoda fcf aw**»lA,' at^^tatae*r*l0t^. ften^ |orJi^tS>S; ^ 
erattv* atrar.g«e«i. tacag college* and with otSr wclal agewiia,, and l*>rov^^ 
Mate lo neaaurlfli the eoet^effeetlveceaa of educational ^ ^ 

Te*r 19H, the ITgod irlll uae a|>|^r4xilMtely ^.OOO^OOO out Of 
fii'o^ SLi'LT*? iHKlget of $10,000,000 to Ultlatra«»>roi;cta: O^thlk •«>int.^ 
$4,000,000 win he uaed for the co«prahevelv« program. A^fdt vlU be wde vblch 
•"•tegy^Jf j>rovldl»$ Ipcerttivea for flald*t«neteted Ideaa for changa 
aS![^^ jr«a^ rejMUli^ M,O0O,^>0O ueed to tultute the apecul 

focua eppro4ch In the foUowibg area^t ■ 

• Approachee to Co«»etency*»aat^ Laarfti^n ,^ ^»^/yH},mvHl 
be uaed foit projecti centered prUurll^ th eoltegea eM (mlvet* 

• Ulea vUch are de«lgiMd (o el->rpea edoe^klOMl obieeii^ee, de*^^ > - 
velop evalnatloa procedgrea^ end develop netf thKieatlonal^^fotraM* 
With thla ^ppyoach, ^tudente are aaeeated and tra«tod desreea» not w: 
for tlM apent In cUMrooaa or for cr^lt houra eeraad, but for 
their aehftv^itest of apecifU akllU and v«»>«^ataodln|#« . 

• >tew ttcentivt Stru^t«r*> — yp to $2,000,000 vlll be iised for 
l>toJecte deelgned to develop Add d«*onatrate leatltutioctal poll- > 
clea and proccdnrea thAt encourage faculty nenbeire to be We 
effKtlve f>arelclpanta In the educatlonel proceta. fot exaaoler 
projecte vlll eeeV to Improve faculty Intenttvee by de»MiatUtlng ^ 
nt« af>pro«cbca to aieft recrttltn*nt» prottotlon^ And tenure (the - 
evaluation of teaching affect Iveneiaj and th^ development of 
foruaa for recoftnltloo ot excellenjca lik teaching. 
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EOUCAtlON OlVIStOH 

Fund for th« Upr«ve»eat of ^o«tsecoodary Education 

* - -.■.■■*' 

Activity t FoitM«Kidary lapr^ciMbt (Educatloa Aft«ndttettti of 1972) 



ms 

Budget 

1>?4 Author ti at loo Ettlxtt 

$io,ooo«ooo $;5»ooo.ooo n5»ooo»ooo 



Pur^^e ; To lacresK rb« ef fectlvetiess of pott^ccondary education by support Ipg 
activltlea and projects throughout the field of poataecoodary education which lave 
the potential for achieving needed refoma and iaprove«enta. 

Exp) atVAtlon t Fuvkda are awarded, in tha form of grant a and C0AtVatte» to Inatttu- 
ttona and agenciea of poatMcoodary educitloni Vithln daaigfiated priority arear. 
The Director and ataff are aided in the proceaa of deterilniog ptioritlea ^nd 
reviewing propoaala by A SeCratArlally*appolQted Advlsoty Board. 

Accoapliahaieota lo Wy/W^ t In fiscal year 1973, the program w« a l«pl«|Kntcd . 
and S9 grants and one contract totalllag $9,300,000 vera awarded froa a p<)oI of 
1,400 auboU ted propoaala* tn flac«l year 1974, new and contiouatioo graatf 
will be awarded wlthia « comprehensive progran and two special focua ptogr&ma. 

Objectives for 1975 > The fund will sponsor two new special focua programs and 
trill continue the comprehensive progrsp competition sa well. 



LIST OF WITNESSES 



Pttte 

Alden, J. W - ^ 

Alford, Dr. A. li 

Austin. P, E — w\ 

Barefoot W. J.. Jr - 398. 449, 468, 60? 

Beebe. d P 1,142. 252, 285. 398, 449. 468, 640, 66ti 681 

Berri*, J, R O 468, 640, 

BlODdell. Beverly - 681 

Bogan, Walter - 

Bunting, a I • „ 2^ 

Burns, T. J • 142,252 

Cahn, Patricia 581 

Carter, Dr. W. T 285 

Cherry. 0. M. - — . 252 
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